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f 

BI06RAPRT  OF  DR.  8FURZBBI1I. 

"Friend  of  man— of  God,  the  servant; 
Advocate  of  truths  divine ; 
Nature's  priest — how  pure  and  fervent 
Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine !" — Pierpont. 

John  Gasper  Spurzheim  was  born  on  the  dial  of  December,  1776, 
at  Longuich,  a  small  village  on  the  river  Moselle,  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Prussian  empire.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  standing  in  society,  though  little  is  known 
respecting  his  character,  or  that  of  the  family.  Young  Spurzheim 
acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  own  native 
Tillage,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  thorough  collegiate  education  at 
the  University  of  Treves,  where  he  matriculated  in  1791,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Being  destined  by  his  parents  to  the 
clerical  profession,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy, of  both  of  which  branches  he  became  a  profound  master. 

While  Spurzheim  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Treves,  the  southern 
parts  of  Germany  and  Prussia  were  invaded  by  the  republican  armies 
of  France,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  flee  their 
native  country.  Spurzheim  retired  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Count  Spangen,  who  en- 
trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  sons.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Gall 
was  a  settled  physician  in  Vienna,  and  had  under  his  charge  «many 
of  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions  requiring  medical 
superintendence.  His  own  house  was  also  open  to  every  one  who 
desired  any  information  respecting  his  new  discoveries.  He  delivered 
his  first  private  cqune  of  lectures  in  1796,  but  it  does  not  appear 
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that  Spurzheim  attended  his  lectures  till  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1799.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  made  considerable  advancement  in 
medical  studies,  and,  by  some  means  with  which  we  are  not  made 
ticquainted,  he  became  interested  in  Dr.  Gall's  discoveries.  This 
occurred  in  the  twenty-third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age.  As  Gall's 
time  was  greatly  occupied  in  his  professional  duties,  he  employed  a 
student,  by  the  name  of  Niclas,  to  make  his  dissections ;  but  the 
anatomical  investigations  of  this  individual  were  conducted  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the  old  school  of  anatomy,  and  with  such  mere 
mechanical  views,  that  they  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory.  During 
this  period,  Spurzheim  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Gall,  and  had  become  well  acquainted  with  his  views  on  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain.  He  was  soon  associated  with 
Gall  as  his  assistant,  and  took  special  charge  of  the  anatomical 
department;  and  in  their  public  and  private  demonstrations,  he 
always  made  the  dissections,  and  Gail  explained  them  to  the  students. 
SpurzheiiA  afterwards  made  many  discoveries  in  the  anatom}'  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  other  important  improvements,  to  which  Dr.  Gall 
was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Gall  was  prohibited  from  delivering  lec- 
tures on  this  subject,  by  an  edict  from  the  Austrian  government. 
He  remained  in  Vienna,  however,  three  years  after  this  prohibition, 
remonstrating  with  the  officers  of  government,  and  his  friends  inter- 
ceding in  his  behalf;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  Dr. 
Gall,  seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  propagating 
his  new  discoveries  in  Austria,  determined  to  leave  the  empire. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1805,  on  the  6th  of  March,  says  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  *'we  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  we  repeated  our 
anatomical  demonstrations  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  professors 
and  numerous  auditors.  Outlines  of  our  anatomical  and  physiolo* 
gical  propositions  were  published  during  that  spring  by  Professor 
Bischofi*.  From  Berlin  we  went  to  Potsdam,  then  to  Leipsic,  where 
Dr.  Knoblanch  published  an  account  of  our  doctrines  of  the  brain. 
Then  the  usual  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  delivered  in  Dres- 
den, where  Mr.  Blode  published  outlines  of  our  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological views.  From  Dresden  we  went  to  Hall^,  where  Professors 
Reil  and  Loder,  and  numerous  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  honoured 
us  with  their  presence  at  the  public  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
We  then  continued  to  lecture  abd  demonstrate  the  brain,  that  very 
same  year,  in  Weimar,  Jena,  Gotfingen,  Brownschweig,  Hamburgh, 
Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  In  the  year  1806,  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions were  made  in  Bremen,  Munster  in  Westphalia,  Amsterdam, 
LeydeD,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  Stuttgard,  and  Friborgh. 
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In  the  year  1807,  we  went  to  Marbourgh»  Wurtzbourgh,  Munich, 
Augsbourgh,  Ulm,. Zurich,  Berne,  Bale,  and  in  the  autamn  of  the 
earoe  year,  to  Paris,  where  we  dissected  the  brain  first  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cuvier,  Fourcroy,  Geofiroi  de  St.  Hilaire,  Dameril,  Dr. 
I>eoiaogeon,  and  others,  and  successively  before  many  learned 
societies."* 

In  the  fall  of  1807,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted 
by  Spurzheikn,  delitered  several  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris,  which  produced  quite  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  they  presented  a  joint 
memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  containing  an  exposition  of 
their  discoveries,  to  the  French  Institute.  This  memoir  was 
referred  by  the  institute  to  a  committee  of  five,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  Their  report  was  favourable  to 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  some  parts — they  difiered  from  them  in' 
others ;  and  as  to  some  of  their  discoveries,  they  very  unjustly  gave 
the  merit  to  other  anatomists.  In  the  following  year.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  published  an  extended  reply  to  this  report,  vindicating 
their  claims  to  originality,  and  maintaining  the  utility  of  their  disco- 
veries, as  well  as  the  truth  of  their  demonstrations,  with  so  much 
vigour  and  perspicuity,  that  no  answer  was  ever  made  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  institute.  They  now  commenced  the  preparation  of 
their  f^reat  work  on  the  **  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular.^'  Spurzheim 
assisted  in  getting  out  only  the  two  first  volumes;  the  two  remaining 
were  prepared  by  Gall  alone,  and  were  not  completed  till  the  year 
1819.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  splendid  folio 
atlas,  containing  one  hundred  plates. 

In  the  year  1813,' Gall  and  Spurzheim  separated,  and  ever  afler 
wards  prosecuted  their  labours  independently  of  each  other.  The 
cause  of  this  separation  has  never  been  very  clearly  or  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Spurzheim  first  returned  to  Vienna,  to  take  his 
degree  of  M.  D.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  passed  over  to 
England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  March,  1814,  and  soon  afler 
delivered  in  that  city  hi««  first  course  of  lectures.  There  were  many 
circumstances  existing  in  Britain  at  this  time,  of  a  nature  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  introduction  of  new  discoveries  from  bl  foreign  nation, 
and  the  reception  of  these  lectures  was  consequently  not  so  favour- 
able as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  About  this  time.  Dr. 
Spurzheim    published   his   work    on    Physiognomy    in    connection 

*  Sparzheim'fl  notes  to  Cheveniz's  article  on  Phrenology  in  the  Foreign  Quar. 
teriy  Rtmew, 
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with  Pbreoology,  and  also  his  Obaervations  on  InsaDity*  The  first 
of  these  works  was  most  virulently  attacked  .in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who  applied  to  it,  and  the 
doctrine  which  it  expounded,  the  epithets  of  "  trash,"  "  despicable 
trumpery,''  **  a  collection  of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth,  connec- 
tion, and  consistency,"  and  *'a  piece  of  thorough  quackery  from 
beginning  to  end." 

**  It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,"  says  Mr.  Chevenix,  (in 
the  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  already  referred  to,) 
<'  to  visit  the  Scotish  Athens,  but  this  article  confirmed  it.  He  pro- 
cured one  letter  of  introduction  for  that  city,  and  but  one ;  that  was 
the  reputed  author  of  the  vituperating  essay.  He  visited  him,  and 
obtained  permission  to  dissect  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  author 
himself  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  the  dissection  took  place  in 
his  lecture-room.  Some  eyes  were  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  clear- 
sighted than  others,  for  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  fibre$.  A 
second  day  was  named.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it  could  be,  par- 
ticularly as  an  intermediate  bench  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
to  carry  round  the  subject  to  every  spectator.  There,  with  the 
Edinlmrgh  Review  in  one  hand,  and  a  brain  in  the  other,  he  opposed 
fact  to  assertion.  The  writer  of  the  article  still  believed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  but  the  public  believed  the  anatomist ;  and  that 
day  won  over  near  five  hundred  witnesses  to  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of 
admiring  pupils  from  the  antagonist's  lectures.  Thus  aided  by  suc- 
cess, Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  connection  with  mind.  He  used 
to  say  to  the  Scots,  *  You  are  slow,  but  you  are  sure;  I  must  remain 
some  time  with  you,  and  then  I  will  leave  the  fruits  of  my  labours  to 
ripen  in  your  hands.  This  is  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a  centre, 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  shall  spread  over  Britain.'  "  This  last 
remark  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  proved  emphatically  true.  It  is  well 
known  that  Edinburgh  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  phrenological  war- 
fare. That  city  has,  as  yet,  had  the  honour  of  raising  up  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  science,  and  of  sending  out  the  most  important 
works  on  the  subject. 

During  Dr.  Spurzbeim's  stay  in  Edinburgh,  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  here  worthy  of  notice.  Out  of  courtesy  and  respect,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  honour  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  Scotish 
philosopher,  with  a  visit.  He  waited  on  him,  with  an  introductory 
letter,  at  his  covntry  residence,  but  Dugald  Stewart  refused,  either 
through  envy  or  prejudice,  to  receive  this  distinguished  visiter. 
Whether  Stewart  lived  long  enough  to  regret  the  folly  and  weakness 
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of  his  indignant  treatment  to  Spurzheim^  we  know  not ;  but  poeterity 
will  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  these  two  distinguished  philo* 
eophers,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  which  will  ultimately 
occupy  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  spent,  at  this  time,  three  years  in  Great  Britain. 
He  visited  many  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Eng* 
land,  and  delivered  lectures  in  the  following  cities— Bath,  Bristol, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  He  created  coo* 
siderable  interest  on  the  subject  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  though  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  new  science  was  by  no  means  numerous. 
His  doctrines  called  forth  some  of  the  most  bitter  and  vituperative 
attacks  from  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  that  ever  disgraced 
the  pages  of  a  review.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  induced  to  publish  a 
reply  to  these  objections,  in  which  he  completely  exposed  the  igno* 
ranee,  the  sophistry,  and  reckless  presumption  of  these  critics. 
Such  was  its  candor  and  ability,  that  it  commanded  even  the  respect 
of  his  opponents.  After  his  return  to  London  in  1817,  he  delivered 
a  second  course  of  lectures,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  that  city. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  determined  to  settle  for  life.  **  For  at  this  juncture,^'  says  Mr. 
Caripichael,  (in  his  Memoir  of  Spurzheim,)  *'  he  married  Mademoi- 
selle Pcrier,  and  so  attached  were  her  relatives  to  this  amiable  man, 
that  they  induced  him  to  make  that  city  his  biding  place.  At  that 
period,  the  press  of  France  was  comparatively  free,  and  the  progress 
of  truth,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  government,  was  at  least  not 
repressed.  He  delivered  his  lectures  to  large  and  attentive  classes, 
and  was  prosperous,  comfortable,  and  happy.  Mrs.  Spurzheim  was 
a  pleasing,  accomplished,  and  valuable  woman.  In  the  year  1820, 1 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  their  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  at  their  hospitable  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  in 
Paris.  But  their  enjoyments  were  not  long  permitted  to  continue. 
The  Jesuits  contrived  to  mine  their  way  to  a  predominating  influence 
with  the  French  government — the  liberty  of  the  press  was  curtailed 
—and  public  lectures  were  forbidden  without  a  state  license."  As 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Spurzheim  has  here  incidentally  been  introduced, 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  beautiful  remarks,  respect* 
ing  her  character,  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Pollen,*  in  his  Funeral 
Oration  at  fhe  burial  of  Spurzheim  in  Boston,  1832.  Afler  mention* 
ing  his  marriage,  Dr.  Pollen  remarks  thus  :*— **  She  was  a  widow, 

*  Dr.  Foilen  was  one  of  the  unfortanate  namber  whoee  lives  were  loit  by  ths 
bainiog  of  the  eteamboet  Lexingtoi^oo  Long  likiid  Sound,  in  Jaooary,  1840. 
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and  had  three  daughters  when  he  married  her.  Dr.  Spurzheim  had 
no  children  of  his  own.  Several  ladies  in  this  city  (Boston)  who 
were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spurzheim  in  Paris  and  London,  remember 
her  with  the  highest  esteem  and  delight.  Her  whole  manner 
expressed  a  union  of  true  humility,  tender  attachment,  and  conscious 
power,  which  excited  at  once  afiection  and  confidence.  She  entered 
fully  into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  aided  him  by  her  uncommon 
skill  in  drawing.  To  her  pencil,  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of 
those  excellent  drawings  used  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  lectures. 
But  far  more  important  to  him  was  the  aid  which  he  derived  from 
the  unseen  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a  true  and  devoted  heart. 
It  was  oflen  observed  how  well  their  characters  seemed  to  be  fitted 
for  each  other.  They  were  both  adepts  in  that  profoundest  of  all 
sciences,  and  most  pleasing  of  all  the  fine  arts,  Christian  benevolence 
shone  forth  in  beautiful  manners.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  devotedly 
attached  t6  his  wife,  and  he  remained  so  after  her  death  to  the  end 
of  his  own  life.  While  he  was  in  this  country,  though  surrounded 
by  many  whom  he  had  made  his  friends,  he  often  mourned  the  lone* 
liness  of  his  situation,  particularly  when  indisposition  -  or  fatigue 
made  him  long  after  those  smsll  services  of  domestic  afiection  and 
ever  watchful  care,  of  which  those  who  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
one  of  the  great  general  interests  of  mankind,  be  it  the  cause  of 
religion  or  of  science,  stand  in  special  need ; — that  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  constant  love,  the  absence  of  which  seems  to  be  felt  more 
painfully,  the  more  unconscious  we  are  while  we  inhale  it.  In  his 
last  sickness,  he  in  a  mournful  manner  ascribed  his  illness  to  the 
want  of  warm  linen  on  his  return  from  his  lectures,  saying,  with  a 
sigh,  that  if  his  wife  had  been  living,  it  would  have  been  before  the 
fire  ready  for  him.  The  disease  of  his  heart  he  ascribed  to  his  loss 
of  her,  which  occurred  three  years  ago,  saying,  that  his  pulse  had 
intermitted  ever  since  her  death.'* 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Dr.  Spurzheim  published  several 
works  in  the  French  language,  among  which  were,  one  on  insanity, 
one  on  education,  and  one  on  phrenology.  As  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  its  consummate  wisdom,  had  again  prohibited  the  delivery 
of  all  lectures  without  its  special  permission.  Dr.  Spurzheim  deter- 
mined to  revisit  England,  where  be  could  enjoy  greater  liberties  of 
propagating  his  doctrines.  As  an  additional  inducemeni,  a  phreno- 
logical society  had  been  formed  in  London  during  his^abeence,  of 
which  Dr.  John  Elliotsott,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  Great  Britain,  was  president.  Dr.  Spurzheim  arrived  in  London 
in  March,  1825,  and  immediately  commenced  two  courses  of  public 
lectures  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city.     The  state  of  public  opinion 
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had  materially  changed  since  his  last  visit.  Several  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day  t»poke  very  favourably  of  his  labours.  The 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  of  April,  1825,  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
phrenology  as  follows : — *^  While  we  award  the  meed  of  praise  to 
our  own  distinguished  countrymen,  we  must  not  be  insensible  to  the 
genius,  talents,  and  acquirements  of  an  illustrious  foreigner,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  years,  has  again  appeared  among 
us.  Every  one  knows  the  illiberal  treatment  which  Dr.  Spurzheim 
received  in  the  *.  mtellectual  city,"  when  last  in  these  islands.  Time 
has  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  his  favour.  He  has  been  hailed 
in  this  metropolis  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  attention ; 
and  he  is  now  lecturing  to  a  crowded  audience,  which  is  daily 
increasing,  and  which  evinces  the  most  intense  interest  in  every 
observation  that  falls  from  the  professor's  lips."     | 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  received  with  very  marked 
respect.     He  was  there  honoured  with  the   qyist  respectable  and 
attentive  audiences.     He  subsequently  lectured  in  Bath  and  Bristol, 
with  much  success ;  the  managers  of  the  literary  institutions  at  each 
place  acknowledging  that  no  other  lecturer  had  created  so  great  an 
interest.     In  1827,  be  delivered  another  course  of  lectures  at  the 
London  Institution,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
auditors.    By  invitation  of  the  Hull  Phrenological  Society;  he  visited 
that  place,  and  lectured  with  very  great  acceptance.     While  there, 
he  received  a  most  urgent  request,  from  the  phrenologists  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  visit  again  that  city,  with  which  he  complied,  and  arrived 
there  in  January,  1828.     His  present  reception  presented  a  very 
great  contrast  with  his  previous  visit  in  1817.    The  cold  indifference, 
the  silent  contempt,  and  the  coarse  ridicule  then  exhibited,  were  now 
exchanged  for  sincere  respect,  profound  attention,  and  anxious  cor- 
diality.    He  delivered  two  popular  courses  of  lectures,  which  were 
attended   by  audiences  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable.      He 
delivered,  also,  a  separate  course  on  the  anatomy,,  physiology,  and 
pathology  of  the  brain,  to  a  large  number  of  the  medical  profession. 
But  the  most  interesting  incident  of  all,  was  a  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  by  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society.     This 
society  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.     That  was  a  proud 
day  for  Spurzheim.      Among  the  most  conspicuous  phrenologists 
present  at  that  dinner,  were  George  Combe,  Esq.  Sir  G.  S.  Mac- 
fcensie,  Hon.  D.  G.  Haliburton,  P.  Neill,  LL.  D.  Dr.  A.  Combe,  and 
J.  Simpson,  Esq. 

The  impression  on  that  occasion  must  have  been  powerful  and 
dmost  electrical,  when  Mr.  Combe,  after  proposing  the  health  of 
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*  ^«  :!i|MMMtfii^  mi  ipovi^  the  great  pleasure  he  took  in  repeating 
i%i  >«  ^«i«4  ewy  thing  he  pomessed  in  the  science  to  him, 
ti,ar<iiW  '^fttt  coeipaoj  in  the  following  beautiful  and  eloquent 
Hj^jrii.--'^  Uo«  would  we  rejoice  to  sit  at  table  with  Galileo,  Har- 
«^%»  ^c  >i««iii%  aad  pay  them  the  homage  of  our  gratitude  and 
-^Q|K<i»  aad  j^  we  have  the  felicity  to  be  in  company  with  an 
.a^i«4ay4i  whgM  name  will  rival  theirs  in  brilliancy  and  duration ; 
:«  %AU4ii  afsa  nftbom  will  look  with  fond  admiration  as  the  first 
^M^  ^^^aimrm  of  this  magnificent  discovery-^s  the  partner  in 
Hi«Mur»  Ui  QMnnge,  and  in  toil,  with  Dr.  Gall — ^as  the  rival  in  genius 
>K  utu  l^  whose  master-mind  the  science  of  man  started  into  exist- 
4«M^  U^^  Spurzheim,  my  friends,  is  an  historical  personage; — a 
^Uii%  4w9lla  on  that  brow  which  will  never  wax  dim,  and  which  will 
VMM  Jior  illuminate  the  civilised  world.  His  greatness  is  all  moral 
4Mki  uMilectual.'  Like  the.  sun  of  a  long  and  resplendent  day, 
^l^rmhein,  at  his  rising,  was  obscured  by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
Quvy ;  but,  in  ascending,  he  has  looked  down  upon  and  dispersed 
thrift  His  reputafion  has  become  brighter  and  brighter,  as  men 
haw  gazed  upon,  and  scrutinised,  his  doctrines  and  his  life.  No 
H(4tii€e  and  no  anguUh  tarnish  the  laurels  that  flourish  on  his  brow. 
*ftie  recollections  of  his  labours  are  all  elevating  and  ennobling ;  and, 
ia  our  applause,  he  hears  not  the  voice  of  vain  adulation,  but  a  feeble 
overture  to  a  grand  strain  of  admiration,  which  a  grateful  posterity 
will  one  day  sound  to  his  name." 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  so  deeply  afiected  at  these  remarks,  that  he 
could  scarcely  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  After  some  faesitatiout 
he  rose  and  made  the  following  impressive  and  afiecting  reply:*— 
**  I  never  felt  so  much  before,  gentlemen,  the  want  of  mental  powers 
necessary  to  express  the  gratification  and  gratitude  I  feel.  This  day 
is  to  me  a  day  of  joy,  which  I  never  hoped  to  see.  My  joy  would 
be  complete,  were  Dr.  Gall  amongst  us.  Dr.  Gall  and  myself  often 
conversed  together  about  the  future  admission  of  our  doctrines. 
Though  we  relied  with  confidence  on  the  invariable  laws  of  the 
Creator,  we,  however,  never  expected  to  see  them  in  our  life4ime 
admitted  to  such  a  degree  as  they  really  are.  I  often  placed  my 
consolation  in  man  being  mortal,  or  in  future  generations^  to  whom 
it  is  generally  reserved  to  take  up  new  discoveries;  but  wx  ARk 

MORE  FORTUNATi;."    ' 

While  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  the  city  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Children  of  Paupers,  accompanied 
with  several  scientific  gentlemen,  where  he  made  numerous  success- 
ful applications  of  the  science.  In  March,  1828,  he  visited,  by 
special  invitation,  Glasgow,  and  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures. 
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which  were  attended  by  very  large  and  intelligent  audiencee.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  he  lectured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  several  other  large  towns  in  ^gland.  Near  the  close  of  this 
year,  he  was  most  sorely  afBicted  by  the  death  of  bin  wife.  So 
great  r/as  the  efiect  of  this  affliction  on  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  he 
ceased  almost  entirely  his  labours  in  behalf  of  thci  science,  tor  the 
space  of  nearly  two  years.  He  had  previously  given  a  pledge  to  the 
Dublin  Phrenological  Society  to  visit  that  city,  and  deliver  his  lec- 
tures there  again.  This  pledge  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  redeem  in  the 
spring  of  1830.  Here  he  was  treated  with  great  attention  and 
respect.  At  a  public  dinner  given  him  in  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drumroond,  after  having  proposed  Dr.  Spurzheim's  health,  and 
alluded  to  the  names  of  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Locke,  in  connection 
with  the  great  opposition  which  all  new  discoveries  meet,  closed 
his  remarks  as  follows : — ^*  And  should  any  new  science  spring  up, 
and  come  like  another  revelation  from  heaven  to  pour  light  on  the 
world  of  mind — to  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  thought — to  dis- 
play all  the  exquisite  machinery  of  the  brain — to  tread  the  labyrinth 
of  intellect,  and  unfold  the  matchless  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  should  such  a  science  ever 
appear,  and  should  its  great  expounder  and  demonstrator  be  seen 
among  us,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that  he  would  have  a  just  claim 
to  be  classed  with  those  illustrious  sages  who  have  been  named — a 
claim  founded  not  less  on  his  having  the  same  exalted  ideas  of  God, 
and  of  all  moral  and  religious  truth,  than  on  his  being  animated  by 
the  same  sublime  spirit  of  philosophy.  Yes;  he  would  be  a  con- 
genial spirit — a  kindred  star  in  their  magnificent  constellation. 
Such  a  science  has  appeared;  such  a  man  is  among  us;  and  you 
already  anticipate  the  name  of  the  esteemed  and  eloquent  advocate 
and  founder  of  that  unlooked-for  science.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  this 
day  honours  our  company  by  his  presence."  During  his  stay  m 
Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  an  act  which  reflected  equal 
honour  on  themselves  and  on  Dr.  Spurzheim,  added  his  name  to  the 
list  of  their  honorary  members. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Dr.  Spurzheim  returned  to  Paris,  where 
be  lectured  the  succeeding  winter.  During  his  absence  from  Paris, 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  respecting  the  new 
science.  A  phrenological  society  had  been  formed,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  hundred  members,  sixty  of  whom  were  physicians. 
Its  members  were  composed  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  professions  of  medicine^  philosophy,  an)  la^v,  with  some  of 
both  chambers  of  the  legislature.  The  celebrated  Andral,  Blun- 
deauy  Brottssais,  and  Cloquet,  were  among  the  number. 
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-  ^«v-»  '.IK*  )Qt»utio«i  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  m^e  Paris  ever  after 

«.H    ^ .  .«a»^iii  Home— to  Uw  and  die  among  his  friends  and  the  rela- 

.X    .    ),<k  vkiie,  >khi>  wt^re  mos^ ardently  attached  to  him.      But  he 

...     io«  .Kv'u  st.'i(i<Hi  too^  iu  his  hew  residence,  when  he  received 

•i.vxMik^  luvttMtiiMM  from  Boston,  and  other  cities  in  the  United 

S(«it.c»»  Tor  :uiu  to  vUit  this  country  and  teach  them  the  troe  philo- 

wp;%>  vU  luuki.     And  such  was  his  deep  interest  in  the  advancement 

v^;  vlw  !(C(OiK^  thttt,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  and  the 

xi^i^^(«  «*^  ^^^^^  ^  hardships  of  so  long  a  tour,  he  determined  to  go. 

Vv\Vidii)^U«  i»o  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  Dr.  Spurzheim  sailed  from 

U«ku«^  tor  ilH»  United  States,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  4th  or 

V^  ih^  cholera  was  then  raging  in  that  city,  and  the  weather 
b^AiijiS  ^xcvt^dingly  warm.  Dr.  Spurzheim  remained  there  only  a  few 
4«^\^.  Oo  the  11th  of  August  he  went  to  New  Haven,  Ct.  The 
UWk^  of  his  arrival  there  happened  to  be  commencement  week  at 
\hIo  Ooilegd,  on  the  exercises  of  which  he  attended.  While  in  that 
oUYt  he  disHected  the  brain  of  a  child  that  had  died  of  hydrocephalus, 
Aud  ^«vt)  great  satisfaction  to  the  medical  gentlemen  present.  From 
N*>\v  Haven  he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  on  the  16th.  Here  he  visited 
Iho  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 
He  alHO  visited  the  State  Prison  at  Weathersfield,  near  Hartford. 
On  the  20th  of  August  he  went  to  Boston,  and  first  took  lodgings  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  He  afterwards  engaged  rooms  in 
Pearl  street,  at  a  Mrs.  Le  Kain's,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

His  arrival  in  Boston  was  announced  in  the  public  journal,  and 
excited  a  very  general  curiosity  among  all  classes  to  see  this  illus- 
trious visiter.  Many  of  the  inost  distinguished  citizens  of  Boston 
soon  honoured  him  with  a  call.  The  first  time  that  he  appeared  in 
this  country  before  a  public  audience,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  in  the  Representatives^  Hall.  Here,  at  the 
request  of  that  literary  institution,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  educa- 
tion. It  being  known  that  he  was  to  speak,  a  very  large  audience 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  listened  to  his  remarks  with  the 
most  profound  attention.  **0n  the  17th  of  September,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  on  phrenology  at  the  Athenseum 
Hall,  in  Boston,  and,  soon  after,  another  course  at  the  University, 
Cambridge.  These  lectures  occupied  six  evenings  in  the  week.  He 
delivered,  besides,  in  the  afternoon  of  every  other  da}^,  a  course  of 
five  lectures  before  the  medical  faculty,  and  other  professional  gen- 
tlemen of  Boston,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  His  lectures,  both 
in  Boston  and  at  the  University,  excited  great  and  lively  interest ; 
they  attracted  alike  the  fashionable  and  the  learned,  the  gay  and  the 
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grave,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sceptic  and  the  Christian.  Our 
most  eminent  men,  as  well  as  humble  citizens,  were  early  at  the  hall 
to  secure  eligible  seats;  and  they  were  alike  profoundly  silent  and 
attentive  to  the  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  the  lecturer.  Whether 
conviction  or  doubt  followed  his  words  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
all  uniformly  yielded  to  thoughts  and  feelings  of  admiration.  The 
simplicity  of  his  views,  his  unaffected  and  amiable  manners,  his  strict 
adherence  to  facts,  and  candid  discussion  of  doctrines,  all  bespoke 
the  Christian  and  philosopher.  Some  of  those  who  at  first  attended 
with  a  view  to  collect  materials  for  amusement  or  for  ridicule,  were 
among  the  earliest  to  become  converts  to  his  system ;  and  among 
those  of  his  most  constant  and  devoted  auditors,  were  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  ladies. 

*' During  the  day-time.  Dr.  Spurzheira  was  mostly  engaged  in 
visiting  the  various  institutions  of  our  city  and  the  vicinity,  and 
returning  the  calls  of  his  friends.  In  his  visits  to  our  prisons,  and 
institutions  of  beneficence,  he  uniformly  discovered  great  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  man,  by  his  observations  and  inquiries  with  respect  to 
all  the  details  of  discipline,  peculiarities,  and  results.  On  invitation 
from  President  Quincy,  he  was  present  at  the  exercises  of  Harvard 
University,  on  commencement  day,  and  attended  those  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  on  the  following  day.""^ 

But  the  labours  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  proved  too  great  for  his  health, 
though  be  had,  naturally,  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Over-exertion,  change  of  climate,  and  protracted  exposures  to  the 
evening  air,  brought  on  a  general  debility,  and,  finally,  an  attack  of 
fever.  His  disease  soon  made  such  ravages,  that  neither  the  best 
medical  aid,  nor  the  kindest  attentions  of  his  friends,  could  avail  any 
thing.  Death  had  commenced  his  work,  and  nothing  could  avert  the 
fatal  stroke.  During  his  sickness,  he  was  never  known  to  murmur 
or  repine,  or  utter  one%ord  of  complaint  at  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  him.  When  it  became  evident  that  he  was  near  his  end, 
he  said  to  a  friend  standing  by,  "  I  must  die  ;"  his  friend  replied,  **I 
hope  not;"  *'0h  yes,  I  must  die,"  said  he;  '^ I- wish  to  live  as  long 
as  I  can,  for  the  good  of  the  science,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  death." 
And  on  the  evening  of  November  10th,  he  died,  in  the  fifly-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

On  the  next  day,  a  meeting  of  his  friends  and  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton was  held,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the 
old  South   Church,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pollen  delivered  a  very 

*  N.  Capen*8  Biogfrapby  of  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
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impresiiive  and  appropriate  oration.  An  immense  number  of  spec* 
taiors  were  present.  The  death  of  no  other  individual  in  Boston, 
ever  caused  so  deep  sympathy,  or  awakened  such  universal  interest. 
The  dealh  of  Spurzheim  was  truly  regarded  as  a  public  loss,  and  all 
felt  that  they  were  mourners — that  they  had  lost  a  friend  and  bene* 
fuctor.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial, 
where  they  were  followed  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens.  A 
fine  monument  has  since  been  erected  over  his  grave,  by  the  munifi* 
cence  of  Mr.  William  Sturgess,  merchant,  of  Boston.  This  monu- 
ment stands  near  the  entrance  to  that  beautiful  cemetery,  and  bears 
on  it,  as  an  inscription,  engraved  in  large  letters,  simply  the  name 
of  SpuRZHRiat.     Tkia  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  epitaph. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  John  Gaspar  Spurzheim.  Our 
object  has  tieen  to  present  a  plain  and  simple,  though  brief  narrative 
*  of  his  history  and  labours.  Did  space  permit,  we  might  give  a  far 
more  critical  and  extended  analysis  of  his  character  and  writings, 
but  this  is  not  the  place;  we  would  urge,  however,  the  reader  to 
examine  for  himself  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  other 
phrenological  works  on  the  subject.  And  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  great  founders  of  phrenology,  Spnrzheim  and  Gall,  we 
deem  it  a  waste  of  words  to  institute  a  comparison,  or  to^ enter  into 
any  dincu^ion  on  their  comparative  claims.  The  names  of  both  are 
IMMORTAL,  and  will  exist  an  long  as  the  great  truths  of  the  science 
that  they  discovered,  which  can  never  perish;  fob  it  is  eveblast- 

ING,  LIKE  ALL  THE  OTHKE  TRUTHS  OF  GoD. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  felt  by  none  so  severely  as  by 
those  who  wer)  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  long  been 
enuraged  in  defending  the  doctrines  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 
When  ihe  news  of  his  death  reached  France  and  Great  Britain,  it 
caused  a  thrilling  and  painful  sensation  in  many  a  heart.  And  per- 
haps we  cannot  gi\e  a  better  description  or  its  reception,  or  more 
appropriately  close  this  biographical  notice,  than  by  presenting  a 
part  of  a  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Society.  James  Simpson,  Esq.  then  president  of  the 
e«»ciety,  after  announcing  this  afflicting  mtelligence,  remarks  aa 
follows: — **The  dealh  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  great  founder  of  phrenology, 
was  not  wiihotit  its  alleviations.  He  had  run  his  course — had  done 
all  that  seemed,  in  the  decrees  of  the  All-wise,  allotted  to  him  od 
ea^h  to  dn,  and  fell  *  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.'  Above  all. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  his  great  pupil,  survived,  heir  of  all  his  master's 
wealth,  and  richer  than  even  that  master  in  treasures  of  his  own. 
But  Dr.  Spurzheim  himself  is  now  !*natched  away — in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness — at  the  summit  of  his  power — about  to  pour  the  true 
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philoaophj  of  man,  like  a  flood  of  light,  on  the  traomtlantic .  worM. 
This  is  indeed  a  blow  almost  devoid  of  alleviation.  And  yet  hope 
deserts  os  not.  To  his  own  genius,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the 
organ  of  Hope,  and  a  beautiful  exposition  of  its  functions.  As  we 
bend  over  his  early  grave,  a  ray  breaks  forth  even  from  that  dark 
abode.  America  has  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  public  honours, 
and  ranks  him  with  the  illustrious  dead.  Europe  will  sanction  the 
reward.  His  philosophic  page  will  live,  and  even  pride  and  preju- 
dice will  look  into  the  philosophy,  when  the  philosopher,  whom  they 
shunned  when  alive,  is  no  more.  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Harvey, 
were  all  destined  to  teach  from  the  tomb.  So  are  Spurzheim  and 
Gall ;  they,  too,  are  among  the  great  departed,  *  who  though  dead, 
yet  speak,'  and  many  a  kindred  genius  will  yet  arise  to  listen  to 
their  voice.  The  minds  already  labouring  in  the  great  work,  by 
them  bequeathed,  will  be  stimulsted  by  the  very  thought  that  they 
are  bereft  of  their  leaders.  A  hand  to  grasp  all  the  inheritance, 
may  not  be ;  but  there  does  live  a  prophet  who  will  wear  gracefully 
the  mantle  that  has  now  descended  upon  him.  May  all  of  us,  how- 
ever humble  each,  make  redoubled  exertions — do  that  which  our 
teacher  would  have  urged  us  to  do  with  his  dying  accents — pro- 
mote, by  all  that  in  us  lies,  the  cause  for  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which  he  died.  Hia  labours  were  as  expansive  as  they  were  inde- 
fatigable— no  scope  was  too  great  for  him — he  had  gone  to  add  the 
new  world  to  the  old  in  one  wide  empire  of  truth.  Alas!  that 
America's  first  tribute  to  her  illustrious  guest  should  be  a  grave  and 
a  monument  I  Be  her's  the  care  and  the  custody  of  his  honoured 
remains;  the  spirit  of  his  genius  is  overy  where — his  memory  is  the 
cherished  legacy  of  the  human  race.'^ 


ARTICLE  II. 

s 

PHYSICAL  AND  MKIITAL  BOUNCE. 

Much  is  said  and  wrote,  at  the  present  day,  about  the  wonderful 
discovdries  and  improvements  in  the  physical  sciences.  By  new 
applications  of  principles,  derived  from  this  sourco,  great  and  im- 
portant changes  are  efiected  in  almost  every  department  of  society. 
All  unite  in  praising  and  extolling  the  invaluable  benefits  of  modem 
science.  Its  praises  are  heard,  both  in  private  snd  public,  from  the 
merest  tyro  to  the  greatest  adept  in  learning,  and  are  proclaimed  to 
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the  world  through  the  pages  of  the  penny  sheet  up  to  the  laboured 
quarterly.  All  this  is  well:  but  why  should  the  discoveries  and 
applications  o(  mental  science  be  omitted?  what  will  be  the  record  of 
history  on  this  subject?  what  explanation  or  apology  for  this  neglect 
can  be  given  to  posterity  ?  The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  it  respects  mental  science.  The  interest  in  the 
old  school  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  in  metaphysics,  is  gra- 
dually dying  away;  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  it  has, 
comparatively,  no  practical  value,  neither  are  its  principles  suscep- 
tible of  any  useful  applications.  Therefore,  no  reference  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  scarcely  ever  made  to  it.  Even  the  professorship^  in 
our  colleges  and  literary  institutions  on  this  science  are  merely 
nominal;  their  lectures  and  instructions  oh  the  subject  amount  to 
but  little,  and  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  their  pupils  is  still  less. 
Society,  as  it  respects  this  department  of  knowledge,  is  evidently 
passing  through  a  transition  state.  The  truth  and  importance  of 
phrenology,  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  are  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged  and  a|>preciated.  Its  principles  will  ere  long  super- 
sede entirely  the  vague  theories  and  groundless  hypotheses  of  the 
metaphysicians.  Nearly  all  young  men  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
studies,  are  becoming  the  strong  advocates  of  phrenology.  Another 
generation  will  witness  its  complete  triumph.  Then  will  the  prin- 
ciples of  mental  science,  in  point  of  practical  value  and  utility,  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  those  of  physical  science. 

These  remarks  are  elicited  by  observing  some  strictures  on  the 
performance  of  a  man  whom  we  greatly  respect,  and  whose  writings 
have  deeply  interested  us.  The  strictures  referred  to,  appeared  in 
the  Congregational  Observer,  of  August  22d,  published  at  Hartford, 
Ct.  and  were  upon  the  oration  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  ^'  On  the  Pro- 
gress of  Science"  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College.     We  make  the  following  quotations  from  that  paper: 

'*  The  Oration  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  greatly  admired,  and  considered 
as  fully  sustaining  his  high  reputation.  We  were  greatly  surprised, 
however,  that  no  mention  was  made  of  tht  highest  of  all  sciences, 
the  sciences  of  being  and  of  mind,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
delineate  their  progress.  We  were  the  more  surprised,  inasmuch 
as  the  onward  progress  of  these  sciences  can  be  distinctly  traced, 
has  been  marked  by  the  most  obvious  and  beneficial  results  to  man- 
kind, and  furnishes  the  historian  with  striking  and  interesting  facts 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 

*'  If  the  design  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  merely  to  speak  of  physical 
science,  he  should  have  said  so  at  the  outset,  and  not  have  given  to 
mental  science  the  implied  dishonour  of  not  being  worthy  to  be  called 
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a  science  at  all.  We  know  very  well  that  it  receives  this  dishonour 
most  abundantly  from  some  hands,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
have  it  come  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Barnes.  The  obfect  of  science^ 
according  to  Bacon,  is  truth.  It  is,  however,  universal  truth.  Not 
simply  nor  supremely  the  laws  of  the  planets  and  the  laws  of  steam, 
but  also,  and  of  highest  worth,  truth  in  regard  to  man,  as  it  lies 
hidden  in  the  primary  laws  of  man's  inward  self,  and  makes  itself 
visible  in  literature,  law,  and  religion.  The  use  of  truth  is,  not  that 
it  promotes  the  comfort  of  man'6  body,  but,  that  it  promotes  man's 
well-being — as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  man's  developement,  and 
opens  to  him  room  for  his  continued  activity — and  so  results  in  his 
highest  perfection. 

''  This  is  a  poor  and  pitiful  representation  of  the  practical  uses  of 
Baconian  science,  which  illustrates  it  by  its  results  in  railroads, 
patent  churns,  and  improved  window  glass,  and  which  does  not  place 
first  and  foremost  *the  forming  of  the  soul  of  man,'  and  its  hi|>h 
culture,  as  that  is  secured  and  advanced  by  the  progress  of  science. 

"  What  wonderful  thing  is  it,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  say 
that  within  the  same  month  he  has  been  in  Rome,  and  Paris,  and  St. 
Louis,  if  he  be  but  a  fool,  a  rake,  or  a  fact-gatherer;  that  every 
physical  comfort  is  multiplied,  while  man  himself  is  uncultivated  as 
to  his  fitness  for  his  duties  here  and  his  destiny  hereafter. 

*'  Mr.  Barnes  might  perhaps  say,  that  the  science  of  mind  does  not 
properly  come  under  the  head  of  '^  modern  science,"  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  tieen  pursued  with  the  spirit,  nor  partaken  of  the  distinctive 
features  which  distinguish  modern  science,  properly  so  called.  But 
even  if  this  was  his  view  of  the  subject,  yet  what  this  science  should 
be,  andwhat  it  is  to  be,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Baconian  method, 
is  a  most  interesting  topic,  which  deserved  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

''  We  honour  the  physical  sciences  in  their  place,  but  we  must  pro- 
test against  the  habit  so  common  at  this  day,  of  making  them  to  con- 
stitute all  science — or  even  of  giving  them  the  highest  place  in  the 
scale  of  universal  science.  The  science  of  man  stands  first  and  fore- 
roost  in  the  judgment,  not  merely  of  Plato,  but  also  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  it  will  yet  assert  its  claims  to  supre- 
macy, and  gain  for  these  claims  their  due  honour  from  all  whose 
judgment  is  deserving  of  reward." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy^  delivered  before  the  PkUosof^ical 
Association^  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  winter  session  of  1835-36.  By 
Gboroe  Combe.  Bostoa:  Marsh,  Capeo,  Lyon,  and  Webb. 
1840.  pp.  464.  8vo. 

No  sooner  were  the  truths  of  phrenology  originally  disclosed  to 
the  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  few  who  had  the  sagacity  to  under* 
stand,  the  judgment  lo  appreciate,  and  the  independence  to  receive 
them,  and  admit  them  to  a  place  among  the  elements  of  science,  than 
their  unrivaled  importance  in  the  exposition  and  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  man  was  perceived  and  proclaimed.  Nor  has  this  belief 
undergone  any  other  change  than  that  of  increase  in  strength,  popu- 
larity, and  extent.  What  was  opinion  at  first,  is  conviction  now. 
The  direct  and  almost  boundless  utility  of  the  science,  in  the  culti« 
^vation  of  the  mind  in  all  its  departments,  is  no  longer  a  problem  pre- 
sented for  solution.  It  is  a  truism,  the  result  of  observation  and 
experience.  Teachers  have  proved  and  experienced  its  efficacy  in 
schools  and  academies,  parents  its  influence  on  their  children  and 
servants,  and  individuals  in  the  discipline  and  improvement  of  them- 
selves. 

As  far,  however,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Combe 
has  been  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  phrenology  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  expounded  and  inculcated  in  a  course  of 
public  lectures.  Nor  will  his  fitness  for  the  enterprise,  momentous 
as  it  is,  be  denied  or  held  doubtful.  Far  otherwise.  For  talents, 
attainments,  and  aptitude  of  mind  and  manner  for  the  project,  he  is 
inferior  to  no  one — if  he  does  not  stand  foremost.  His  equal,  as  a 
didactic  writer  or  lecturer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find;  and  his 
superior,  hardly  less  difficult  to  imagine.  Should  any  portion  of  this 
statement  be  gainsaid  or  questioned,  we  would  deem  it  sufficient  to 
point,  in  reply,  to  the  volutne  whose  title»page  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  confident  that  that  would  be  abundantly  competent  to  its 
verification  and  defence. 

But  it  is  not  alone  because  Mr.  Combe  is  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher, and  highly  accomplished  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  that  he 
has  imparled  so  much  of  interest  and  excellence  to  the  work  we  are 
considering.  It  is  because  he  has  selected  for  that  work,  the  founda- 
tion designed  and  prepared  for  it  by  nature,  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstance  can  conflict  with  or  impair,  and  constructed  it  of  mate- 
rials correspondingly  imperishable.    In  language,  simpler  and  more 
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to  the  ]nirpoM ;  it  w  became,  being  btmtelf  a  thorough-bred  and 
profound  phrenologist,  he  hat  founded  hie  book  on  pbreoological 
principles,  compoaed  it  of  positive  facts  and  phrenological  doctrines 
received  as  correct  by  the  ablest  judges,  given  to  it  the  tone  and 
tenor  of  a  master,  and  breathed  into  it  a  bold  phrenological  spirit. 
Thus  consisting  of  what  would  seem  to  be  unassailable  truth,  we 
cannot,  we  say,  perceive  that,  in  its  ftindamental  principles,  it  has 
any  thing  to  dread  from  opposition  or  time.  For  the  soundness, 
however,  of  all  its  details,  we  are  as  unwilling  to  become  sponsors, 
as  we  are  unprepared  at  present  to  reveal  their  defects.  We  there- 
fore leave  them  to  time,  the  supreme  ordeal  for  the  trial  of  opinions, 
whose  rectitude  is  unimpeachable,  and  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeal. 

Though  many  men  of  great  and  well-deserved  distinction  and 
renown  have  heretofore  written  and  lectured  on  morals,  and  bestowed 
on  their  productions  the  lofty  title  of  moral  philosophy,  we  doubt 
exceedingly  the  JuiHce  of  such  title.  More  correctly  would  we 
speak,  in  expressing  our  entire  persuasion  of  its  it^utiiee  and  mis* 
nomer.  The  labours  of  those  writers  and  teachers,  able  and  eminent 
as  they  were,  did  not  eventuate  in  systems  of  philosophy.  Far  from 
it.  Their  products  bore  a  much  closer  approximation  to  fiction  and 
fahle^  Philosophy  consists  in  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  volume 
of  nature,  in  the  autograph  of  the  Dieity.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
faithful  exposition  of  nature  as  she  is — not  a  mere  fancy-piece  of  her, 
as  her  votaries,  in  their  notions  and  hypotheses,  choose  to  delineate 
her.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  them,  in  that  light,  which  might  be  well  called  fabulous^ 
are  we  compelled  to  regard  every  work  on  moral  philosophy,  that 
has  issued  from  the  pens  of  the  members  of  the  metaphysical  schools 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  to  those  schools  belonged  essentially  all 
such  writers,  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  to  the  epoch  of 
Dr.  Gall. 

In  their  notions  of  the  very  foundation  of  morals,  have  all  meta- 
physical writers  been  mistaken.  They  have  regarded  them  as  the 
exclusive  ofispring  of  the  human  spirit^  unconnected  with,  and  unin- 
fluenced by,  any  thing  partaking  of  organised  matter.  As  soon 
would  they  have  ascribed  the  existence,  condition,  or  attributes  of 
morals  to  the  flexion  of  the  fingers,  or  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  as 
to  the  functions  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  brain.  And  their 
fabric  of  philosophy  being  thus  defective  at  the  base,  could  be  neither 
sound  nor  secure  from  that  to  its  summit.  It  was  essentially  a  build- 
ing erected  on  the  sand,  to  yield  to  the  earliest  assault  of  the  flood. 

But  we  most  not  rest  satiirfied  with  the  bare  anerHon^  that  all  meta- 
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physical  writers  have  shown  themselves  strangers  to  the  elemeDts  of 
morals.  Such  an  assertion,  unaccomfNUiied  by  proof,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  regarded,  by  a  generous  public,  as  groundless  at  least,  if 
not  slanderous  and  dishonourble.  To  prevent  an  imputation,  there- 
fore, so  unmerited  and  exceptionable,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that 
our  assertion  is  true.  Nor  do  we  consider  the  task  as  either  difficult 
in  itself,  or  doubtful  in  its  issue. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Combe's  first  lecture,  is  **  The  Foundatioh 
OF  Moral  Scibncs."  And,  as  respects  such  "/cmiuiatton,"  having 
first  disclosed  the  views  of  other  writers  of  the  highest  order,  he  then 
states  his  own*  We  shall  here  give  a  summary  of  the  whole— -a 
brief  one  of  necessity,  but  we  trust  sufiiciently  clear  and  abundant  in 
matter  to  be  fully  understood,  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

"Our  present  inquiry,"  says  our  author,  'Ms  into  the  basis  of 
morals  regarded  as  a  sctence  ;  that  is,  into  the  natural  foundation  of 
moral  obligation. 

"The  first  observation,  then,  which  I  make,  is,  that  there  are  two 
questions,  very  similar  in  terms,  but  widely  dififorent  in  substance, 
which  we  must  carefully  distinguish.  The  one  is,  what  actions  are 
virtuous?  and  the  other,  what  coMtitiUe*  them  virtuous?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question,  fortunately,  is  not  difficult.  Most  indi- 
viduals agree  that  it  is  virtuous  to  love  our  neighbour,  to  reward  a 
benefactor,  to  discharge  our  proper  obligations,  to  love  God,  and  so 
on ;  and  that  the  opposite  actions  are  vicious.  But  when  the  second 
question  is  put — why  is  an  action  virtuous, — why  is  it  virtuous  to  love 
our  neighbour,  or  to  manifest  gratitude  or  piety  ?  the  most  contra- 
dictory answers  have  been  given  by  philosophers.  The  discovery  of 
what  constitutes  virtue,  is  a  fundamental  object  in  moral  philosophy; 
and  hence  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold 
of  our  inquiries.  It  appears  to  me,  that  man  has  received  a  definite 
bodily  and  mental  constitution,  which  clearly  points  to  certain  objects 
as  in  themselves  excellent,  to  others  as  proper,  and  to  others  as  bene- 
ficial ;  and  that  endeavours  to  attain  these  objects,  are  prescribed  to 
us  as  duties  by  the  law  written  upon  our  constitution ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  defeat  ^eir  attainment  is  forbidden. 
The  web-foot  of  the  duck,  for  instance,  clearly  bespeaks  the  Creator's 
intention  that  the  creature  should  swim,  and  He  has  given  it  an  inter- 
nal impulse  which  prompts  it  to  act  accordingly.  The  human  con- 
stitution indicates  various  courses  of  action  to  be  designed  for  man, 
as  clearly  as  the  web-foot  indicates  the  water  to  be  a  sphere  of  the 
duck's  activity." 

Here  Mr.  Combe  points  distinctly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly. 
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to  the  ground- work  of  morals — ^to  the  tnie  reaeoD  why  ■ome  actions  are 
virtuous  and  others  mciaus*  The  native  conatitution  of  the  human 
mind  is  his  text;  and  his  commentary  on  it^  which  is  unanswerable, 
is  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  point  be  is  discussing. 
The  mind  he  finds  to  be  an  aggregate  of  diflforent  faculties,  some  of 
a  higher  and  nobler  caste,  and  others  of  a  lower  and  less  noble  one. 
And  to  act  in  conformity  to  each  of  these,  there  exists  in  every  one 
a  propensity,  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the 
faculty  itself.  Hence  there  prevails  in  the  mind  a  perpetual  con- 
flict, more  or  leas  intense,  according  to  circumstances,  between  its 
higher  and  lower  faculties.  And  virtue  consists  in  actions  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  the  former ^  and  agreeable  to  them ;  the 
cravings  of  the  laUer  being  subdued  or  disregarded.  According  to 
this  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  entire  and  practical  accordance  with  itself  and  with  creation 
around  us,  is  the  genuine  source  of  moral  obligation.  Conformity  in 
action  to  that  accordance,  is  virtue ;  and  any  intentional  departure 
from  it,  is  vice. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  of  all  other  enlightened 
phrenologists,  who  have  informed  themselves  on  the  subject,  to  the 
extent  it  deserves.  Such,  however,  are  not  the  views  of  the  cham« 
pioos  of  metaphysics.  Nor  are  there,  wo  believe,  any  two  of  them 
who  concur  with  each  other  in  their  notions  respecting  it.  Of  the 
multiplex  discrepancy  of  .their  hypotheses  on  this  poinl,  our  author 
gives  the  following  succinct  account — containing,  we  think,  abundant 
evidence  that  they  are  all  immersed  in  ignorance,  and  entangled  in 
error.  For  to  us  it  seems  palpable,  that  such  clashing  of  opinion 
between  writers  and  teachers  of  equal  standing,  whos^  opportunities 
to  arrive  at  truth  have  been  alike  favourable,  testifies  conclusively 
that  the  whole  of  them  are  wanting  in  correct  information.  Some 
of  them  may  be  nearer  to  their  aim  than  others ;  but  none  of  them 
have  reached  it.  And  had  not  Mr.  Combe  been  directed,  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  lights  of  phrenology,  the  rule  would  have  been 
as  applicable  to  him  as  to  others.  He  would  have  been  incompetent 
to  the  masterly  elucidation  of  his  subject,  which,  under  the  lights  and 
resources  he  possesses,  he  has  so  happily  eflected.  Our  author  gives, 
we  say,  the  following  brief  narrative  of  the  conflicting  theories  of 
several  distinguished  and  popular  writers,  respecting  the  foundation 
of  moral  science. 

'*  Hobbes  taught  that  the  laws  which  the  civil  magistrate  enjoins, 
are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality.  Cudworth  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found 
in  a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from 
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Maefaood«  Mandeville  deckret  that  the  moral  virtuas  are  mere 
•acrificea  of  aelf-intereat,  made  for  the  sake  oT  puhlie  approbation, 
and  calls  virtue  the  <  political  ofispring  which  flattery  begot  upon 
pride.'  Dr.  Clarke  suppoaea  virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to 
the  fitnesses  of  things*      Mr.  Hume  endeavoured   to  prove  that 

*  utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of  virtue.'  Dr.  Hutcheson 
maintains  that  it  originates  in  the  dictates  of  a  moral  sense.  Dr. 
Paley  does  not  admit  such  a  faculty^  but  declares  virtue  to  consist 

*  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.'  Dr.  Adam  Smith  endeavours  to 
show  that  sympathy  is  the  source  of  moral  approbation.  Dr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
moral  faculty.  Sir  ^ames  Mackintosh  describes  conscience  to  be 
compounded  and  made  up  of  associations.  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  of 
Glasgow,  ii\  a  work  on  ethics,  published  in  1884,  can  see  nothing  in 
conscience  except  judgment." 

That  some  of  these  views  are  correct,  as  far  as  they  extend,  Mr. 
Combe  does  not  deny.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  it.  But,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  narrowness  of  their  limits,  he  pronounces  them 
severally  defective  and  insufficient.  Neither  of  them  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  moral  obligation.  In  neither  of  them  are  embodied 
all  the  reasons  why  an  action  is  regarded  as  virtuous.  Nor  does 
either  of  them,  therefore,  harmonise  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  that  minister  to  morality.  They  harmonise  with  but  a 
few  of  them.  In  his  exposition  of  their  several  deficiencies  in  these 
respects,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

**  We  are  now  able  tp  understand  the  origin  of  the  various  theories 
of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  to  which  I  adverted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  lecture,  and  which  have  been  the  themes  of  so  much  discus- 
sion among  philosophers.  According  to  the  majority  of  the  authors 
whom  I  have  quoted,  the  three  great  foundations  of  virtue  are,  1st, 
That  all  actions  are  virtuous  which  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings,  and  that  they  are  virtuous  because 
they  possess  this  tendency;  2dly,  That  all  actions  are  virtuous  which 
are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  they  are  virtuous  for 
this  reason,  and  no  other;  and  3dly,  That  all  actions  are  virtuous 
which  are  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  our  moral  sense  or 
rlioral  faculty,  and  that  this  conformity  is  the  sole  requisite  of  virtue. 
The  partisans  of  each  of  these  foundations  of  virtue  have  denied  the 
reality  or  sufficiency  of  the  other  foundations.  These  difierences  of 
opinion  may  be  thus  accounted  for :  The  sentiment  of  Benevolence 
desires  universal  happiness,  or  the  general  good  of  all  beings.  When 
we  wantonly  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  any  being,  U  is  pained»  and 
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produeM  unetsy  en^ioof  in  oar  mindly  Those  philoaopbers  who 
place  tbo  fouodatioAf  virtue  in  the  teodency  of  the  action  judged 
of,  to  produce  happioeM,  are  right,  in  so  far,  because  this  U  ooe 
fpundatioQ,  but  they  are  wroog  io  so  far  as  they  teach  that  it  is  the 
only  foundation  of  virtue. 

"  In  like  manner  the  organ  of  Veneration  desires  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  experiences  painful  emotions  when  we  know- 
ingly contravene  its  dictates.  Those  philosophers  who  place  the 
essence  of  virtue  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  are  sound  in  their 
judgment,  in  so  far  as  this  is  one  essential  element  in  virtue,  but  they 
err  in  so  far  as  they  represent  it  to  be  the  only  one. 

**JLnd  thirdly,  Conscientiousness  produces  the  feeling  of  duty, 
obligation,  incumbency,  and  of  right  and  wrong.  It  desires  to  do 
justice  in  all  things,  ft  enforces  the  dictates  of  our  other  moral 
faculties.  Benevolence,  for  instance,  from  its  own  constitution, 
desires  to  communicate  happiness;  and  Conscientiousness  enforces 
its  dictates,  by  proclaiming  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in  conformity 
with  them.  It  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are  guilty  or  criminal,  if 
we  wantonly  destroy  or  impair  the  enjoyment  of  any  being.  It 
enforces,  also,  the  aspirations  of  Veneration,  and  tells  us  that  we  are 
acting  wroog  if  we  disobey  the  will  of  God.  Further,  its  own  special 
function  is  to  enforce  justice,  when  our  own  rights  or  feelings,  and 
those  of  other  men,  come  into  competition.  Those  philosophers  who 
founded  virtue  in  a  moral  sense,  were  right,  in  so  far  as  this  faculty 
is  one  most  important  foundation  of  virtue;  but  it 'is  not  the  only  one. 
The  phrenologist  considers  the  virtue  of  an  action  to  consist  in  its 
being  in  harmony  with  all  of  thue  facuUiesJ** 

Again:  our  author  offers  the  following  remarks,  which  are  as 
interesting  as  they  are  well  founded ;  but  which  phrenologists  alone 
can  fully  appreciate. 

"  The  idea  of  resolving  morality  into  intellectual  perceptions  of 
utility ;  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  ;  or  into  any  single  prin- 
ciple, has  arisen,  probably,  from  the  organ  of  that  ooe  principle 
having  been  largest  in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  theory,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  felt  most  strongly  that  particular  emotion 
which  he  selected  as  its  foundation.  Those  individuals,  again,  who 
deny  that  there  is  any  natural  basis  for  moral  science,  and  who 
regard  the  Bible  as  the  only  foundation  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 
are  generally  deficient  in  the  organs  either  of  th^  moral  sentiments 
or  of  the  intellect,  or  in  both ;  and  because  they  feebly  experience 
the  dictates  of  a  natural  conscience,  they  draw  the  inference  that  it 
IB  the  aame  with  all  mankind." 
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But  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  most^triking  and  radical 
errors  that  prevail  among  metaphysical  writerff^specttng  the  foun- 
dation of  morality  and  virtue.  Some  of  those  writers  contend  that 
such  qualities  or  conditions  of  mind  have  no  foundation  in  naiure  at 
all ;  bgt  that  they  are  mere  dbatractionsy  created  alone  by  podHve 
and  arbitrary  laws.  And  those  laws  are  recorded  exclusively  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  word  and  will  of  God,  without  which  virtue  and 
morals  would  be  insignificant  names. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  would  not  be  criminal  to  kill,  steal, 
dishonour  parents,  commit  adultery,  or  bear  false  witness,  were  not 
those  acts  forbidden  in  the  decalogue.  The  principles  of  nature,  as 
practically  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation,  attach  to  such  deeds, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  qeither  turpitude  nor 
vice.  They  are  wicked  only  because  the  Deity,  in  manifestation  of 
his  power,  will,  and  pleasure,  has  so  pronounced  them ;  and  had  he 
pronounced  them  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  otherwise — inno- 
cent  and  neutral,  if  not  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  was  Cain  no  criminal,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Abel ;  because  at  that  period  the  commandments  of  the 
decalogue  had  not  been  issued.  Nor  had  the  Deity  proclaimed  that 
murder  was  a  sin. 

We  believe  we  do  not  state  this  doctrine  too  strongly.  Certainly 
we  do  not  so  treat  it  intentionally ;  because  we  consider  it  too  grave 
and  momentous  to  be  made  a  subject  of  caricature,  irony,  or  jest. 
It  Is  a  notion  narrow  and  fallacious  ih  its  nature,  disrespectful  to  the 
Deity,  and  injurious  to  man,  in  consideration  of  the  fetters  of  preju- 
dice, superstition,  and  bigotry,  in  which  it  enthrals  him.  Were  it 
true,  it  would  abrogate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
attributes  of  creation,  which  the  united  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
power  of  the  Creator  have  bestowed  on  his  works.  We  allude  to 
the  attribute  of  universal  adaptoHon — to  that  faultless  correspond- 
ence of  parts  to  each  other,  and  that  fitness  of  parts  to  the  whole 
equally  faultless,  which  every  where  pervade  the  universe  of  God, 
and  render  it  a  system  of  glorious  perfection. 

Nor  is  there  any  portion  of  this  system  more  gloriously  perfect, 
than  that  which  relates  to  moral  obligation.  Every  duty  that  man 
has  to  perform,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  an  abstract  and  arbi- 
trary law,  imposed  on  his  being,  is  the  native  product  of  himself.  It 
arises  from  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  corresponding 
aptitude  of  his  body,  as  directly  and  naturally,  as  light  issues  from 
the  sun  or  from  a  blazing  substance,  or  as  a  ponderous  body,  'when 
unobstructed,  descends  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position.     True,  in 
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each  case  there  is  a  law  to  be  obeyed*  But  it  is  a  law»  Dot  of 
despotism  or  caprice,  but  of  reason  and  fitness,  the  ofisprtng  of  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Most  High. 

Are  children  called  on  to  honour,  protect,  and  maintain  their 
parents,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  life,  education,  and  years  of 
subsistencet  In  complying  with  the  call,  they  but  obey  the  impulses 
of  Veneration  and  Adhesiveness,  the  dictates  of  reflection,  and  the 
mandate  of  conscience.  Are  we  summoned  to  bestow  charity, 
relieve  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  mind,  save  life,  or  perform  our 
part  in  diffusing  around  us  happiness  and  joy  ?  In  doing  so,  we  but 
act  in  conformity  to  the  prompting  of  Benevolence.  Is  it  demanded 
of  us  that  we  neither  testify  falsely  against  our  neighbouri  dishonour 
bis  bed,  defraud  him  of  his  possessions,  nor  withhold  from  him  what 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  receive  from  us  ?  In  complying  with  these 
several  claims  and  duties,  we  act  as  strictly  in  conformity  to  the 
native  injunctions  of  Conscientiousness,  Caution,  Approbativeness, 
and  our  reflective  faculties,  as  we  do  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.  And  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  laws  mihin 
»s,  those  without  would  be  inoperative  and  fruitless — as  utterly  so,  as 
if  they  were  designed  for  the  government  of  our  domestic  animals. 
And  when  we  are  commanded  to  do  homage  to  the  Gbbat  Sufrbmb, 
we  obey  the  requisition  from  the  impulses  of  Veneration,  Wonder, 
Hope,  and  Ideality,  much  more  than  from  the  influence  of  the  call 
from  without,  whatever  may  be  its  character  and  penalty,  or  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  And  were  it  not  for  our  feelings  and 
impulses  to  that  efl^ct,  we  eoM  not  obey  U,  In  a  word,  had  not  the 
commandments,  issued  from  Mount  Sinai,  been  in  strict  conformity 
to  our  mental  constitution,  bestowed  on  us  by  the  Creator,  they 
would  have  been  as  inoperative  and  unproductive,  as  if  they  had 
been  designed  for  the  government  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  So 
true  is  it,  that  when,  for  his  moral  direction  and  government,  man 
has  no  external  law,  he  is  a  law  to  himself.  And  that  law  is 
inscribed  on  the  structure  and  constitution  of  his  mind  by  the  finger 
of  his  Creator.  In  following  the  moral  law,  therefore,  we  but  follow 
the  emotions  and  injunctions  of  our  nature,  as  literally  and  necessa- 
rily, as  the  weightier  body  sinks  and  the  lighter  one  ascends.  It  is 
idle  and  unmeaning,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  a  perversion  of  what 
ought  to  be  meant,  (not  to  pronounce  it  Irreverent  toward  the  Deity,) 
to  talk  about  making  man,  by  human  means,  either  moral  or  reli» 
gious.  He  is  both  moral  and  religious  already,  as  he  comes  from 
the  immaculate  hands  of  his  Creator — provided  he  so  train  and  dis- 
cipline himself,  as  to  give  to  his  moral  and  religious  faculties  the 
control  that  belongs  to  them,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind.     And 
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inch  ditcipline,  an  aoqaaiatance  with  phrenology  ooahlefl  hina  to 
attain  for  himaelf,  and  to  bettow  on  others*  Hence  the  faletty  and 
deep  injuatice  of  the  charge  of  friendlinesa  to  immorality  and  irreli- 
gion,  preferred  against  phrenology  by  the  ignorance  or  perversity, 
or  both,  of  its  reckless  defamers.  Without  the  aid  of  that  science, 
the  true  foundation  of  neither  morality  nor  religion  can  be  under- 
stood ;  because  without  it  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the 
seat  and  nursery^ground  of  morality  and  religion,  is  not  understood. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  although  man  is  as  truly  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious being,  without  education  and  training,  as  with  them,  he  is  not 
so  to  the  same  extent.  His  moral  and  religious  faculties  may  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  suitable  discipline,  but  not  created  by 
it.  As  easily  could  the  tiger  have  morality  and  religion  implanted 
and  made  to  flourish  in  him,  by  artificial  means,  as  man,  had  not  the 
latter  received  from  bis  Creator  the  high  and  distinguishing  endow- 
ment of  moral  and  religious  organs  and  faculties. 

Having,  on  these  principles,  given  a  much  more  natural  and  intel- 
ligible, as  well  as  a  more  just  view  of  the  foundation  of  morality, 
than  had  been  previously  given  by  any  other  writer,  Mr.  Combd  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  his  subject  under  four  diflferent  heads,  the  statement  of 
which  we  shall  submit  <o  the  reader  in  his  own  words.  *<  I  propose, 
in  the  following  lectures,  to  consider — 

^<  1st,  The  constitution  of  man  as  an  individual;  and  endeavour  to 
discover  what  duties  are  prescribed  to  him  by  its  qualities  and 
objects. 

"  2dly,  I  shall  consider  man  as  a  domestic  being,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  the  duties  prescribed  to  him  by  his  constitution,  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father. 

<'3dly)  I  shall  consider  man  as  a  social  being,  and  discuss  the 
duties  arising  from  his  social  qualities.  This  will  involve  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  political  economy. 

''  4thly,  I  shall  consider  man  as  a  religious  being,  and  discuss  the 
duties  which  he  owes  to  God,  so  far  as  these  are  discoverable  from 
the  light  of  nature." 

The  volume  before  us  consists  in  all  of  twenty  lectures,  besides  an 
Appendix ;  and  we  have  yet  spoken  of  only  one  of  them.  We  need 
hardly  observe,  therefore,  that  our  notices  of  the  remainder  must  be 
so  brief  and  imperfect,  as  to  communicate  to  the  reader  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  incompetent  degree  of  knowledge  of  their  matter 
and  merit.  For,  contrasted  with  their  moderate  amount  of  letter- 
press, they  contain  an  unusual  abundance  of  both.  We  know  of  no 
other  work  of  near  the  aame  size,  the  **  Constitution  of  Man/'  by  the 
same  other,  perhaps  excepted,  that  does  not  fall  greatly  short  of  it, 


in  the  titeiit«  variety,  and  apcoracy  of  the  koowledga  which  it 
embodies  respectiog  the  human  system,  considered  in  its  varied 
attributes  and  relations — physical  and  organic,  intellectual  and  moral. 
And  one  of  its  excellences  of  a  high  order,  in  which  it  is  nearly 
unique,  is,  heretofore  intimated,  its  interesting  and  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  harmony  that  should  exist  between  those  attributes 
or  modes  of  being  of  human  nature,  the  importance  of  such  harmony, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  produced  and  preserved. 

Our  author's  second  lecture,  ^^  On  UU  sanctionM  by  vihieh  ike 
natural  laws  of  moralUy  are  wpportedf^^  is  also  altogether  excellent 
— ^the  matter  sound,  and  the  style  and  manner  highly  creditable. 
His  definition  of  a  moral  action  is  concise,  correct,  and  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  as  being  in  harmony  with  his  whole  doctrine. 

''Every  act  is  morally  right  which  is  approved  by  enlightened 
intellect,  operating  along  with  the  moral  sentiments  of  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration ;  while  all  lAtions  disapproved  of 
by  these  faculties  are  wrong." 

This  lecture,  throughout,  is  an  able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of 
the  ''ways  of  God  to  man."  It  clearly  shows  that,  even  in  this 
world,  those  ways  are  undeviatingly  just;  that  suflfering,  in  some 
shape  and  degree,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  every  violation  of  the 
natural  laws,  establishod  by  the  Deity  for  the  government  of  his 
works;  and  that,  without  such  violation,  suflfering  would  be  injustice 
and  cruelty,  and  would  not,  therefore— roK/c;^  not,  indeed — be  per- 
mitted under  a  wise,  and  just,  and  benevolent  administration  of 
things.  And,  in  illustration  and  proof  of  this  doctrine,  he  adduces 
many  facts  and  arguments  not  to  be  resisted.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  salutary  in  its  tendency  than  the  result  of  this  disquisition. 
How,  indeedj  can  it  be  otherwise.  It  elicits  and  establishes  truth, 
which  cannot,  in  its  influence,  fail  to  be  beneficial.  The  plain  lan- 
guage of  it  is — "Transgress  not,  and  be  happy ;  infringe  any  of  the 
natural  laws  of  God,  and  here — even  here — in  this  world  of  trial, 
and  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  the  penalty  will  be  exacted  of  you 
— inexorably  exacted,  in  some  form  and  degree  of  sufiering  or 
sorrow."  Let  this  doctrine  be  universally  proclaimed  and  demon- 
strated, (and  the  task  is  an  easy  one^)  and  a  speedy  and  striking 
reformation  will  be  the  issue.  By  such  a  course,  if  rendered 
general,  and  vigorously  and  steadily  pursued  and  executed,  vice  will 
be  much  more  discouraged  and  prevented,  and  virtue  and  morality 
more  promoted,  in  a  few  years,  than  they  can  be  by  an  adherence 
to  the  present  course  of  proceeding  in  as  many  life-times*  The 
demonstrable  certainty  of  incurring  imtnediaie  suffering,  though  com- 
paratively light,  is  much  better  calculated  to  deter  men  from  vice. 
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than  only  a  probalnHiyf  however  strong,  of  the  infliction  of  a  heavier 
punishment,  at  a  remote  period.  All  experience  admonishes  us  of 
this — ^that  it  is  not  the  grievousness  and  weight  of  the  penalty,  but 
its  certainty  and  initarUaneausnesSj  that  operate  most  efficiently  in 
preventing  the  violation  of  the  natural  laws. 

Mr.  Combe's  third  lecture  is  an  able  dissertation  on  the  ^'  Advan' 
tagts  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  of  morals  i^^  on  the  ^*  Duties 
prescribed  to  man  as  an  inditidual  /"  and  on  "  Self'Culture" 

A  practitioner  of  medicine  who  is  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  profession,  is  an  empirick,  and  can  never  become  the  author  of 
any  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  except  by  accident. 
Of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  moral  philosophy,  as  writers  or 
teachers,  the  same  is  true.  Unless  they  are  versed  in  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  morals,  they  are  pretenders  in  their  vocation,  and 
can  never  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  which  they 
spuriously  profess.  %knd  such  was  necessarily  the  condition  of  all 
moralists,  until  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  more  especially  with  that  of  its 
moral  compartment.  In  truth,  they  hardly,  if  at  ail,  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  compartment,  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual* 
Hence  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  morals;  and 
hence,  again,  the  absolute  sUUionariness  of  that  branch  of  knowledge 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries^  Seneca  and  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Socrates,  knew  as  much  of  the  true  foundation  and  principles  of 
morality,  as  did  Stewart,  Beatie,  or  Brown,  or  any  of  the  other 
Scotish  philosophers*  But  on  that  subject,  so  transcendent  in  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  man,  a  light  has  gone  forth,  from  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall  and  the  labours  of  his  followers,  which  has 
brought  it  already  to  the  same  level  with  other  branches  of  physio- 
logical science.  For,  though  heretofore  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  abstract  and  untangible  portions  of  metaphysics,  it  belongs  as 
exclusively  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  does  digestion,  respira- 
tion, or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  And  it  will  be  treated  here* 
after  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  facility  and  success.  The 
mysteriousness  which  had  overshadowed  it  for  centuries  will  dis- 
appear, and  it  will  be  no  longer,  beyond  other  matters,  a  barrier  in 
the  path  of  the  student  of  anthropology. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


B.  BURBITT,  THE  LEABNKD  BUCSSHFTH. 


Tbe  above  cut  presents  a  correct  outline  of  (be  head  of  E.  Bnrritt, 
who  baa  recently  distinguiBhed  himself  by  his  attainments  ia  the 
ancieol  sod  modern  languages.  As  tbe  individual  is  still  liviog,  we 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  bis  pbreno* 
logical  developemenis,  and  shall  therefore  be  brief,  as  well  as 
general,  in  our  alalement. 

The  history  and  character  of  Mr.  Burritt  are  truly  remarkable 
and  peculiarly  interesting.  Af\er  some  remarks  on  his  organisation 
and  mental  faculties,  we  shall  let  him  apeak  on  this  subject  for  him- 
self. Considering  the  lime,  and  limited  opportunities  for  study, 
which  he  has  had,  he  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  his 
acquaintance  with  (he  ancient  and  modern  languages.  It  might  be 
supposed  thsl,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  head  of  this 
individual  must  possess  some  marked  and  striking  peculiarities. 
But,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  science, 
and  the  particular  faculties  necessary  to  render  one  successful  in 
Mich  studies,  tbe  portrait  presents  nothing  very  singular  or  remark- 
able. And,  in  fact,  as  far  as  his  phrenological  developements  are 
concerned,  they  are  in  no  respect  so  very  remarkable,  or  such  ss  to 
distinguish  him  naturally  from  a  multitude  of  others.  He  is  more 
indebted  for  hie  success  to  close  induttrs,  iiUente  application,  and 
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unwearied  perseverance^  than  to  any  natural  abilities.  His  own 
letter  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  Still,  there  are  some 
conditions  in  his  organisation  which  are  calculated  to  favour, 
decidedly,  mental  pursuits,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  important  bear- 
ings on  the  course  and  character  of  any  individual. 

His  temperament  is  nervous  bilious,  creating  a  greater  fondness  for 
mentaly  than  for  physical  exercise.  His  constitution  is  very  strong 
and  vigorous,  giving  great  powers  of  application  and  endurance. 
His  head  appears  to  be  considerably  above  the  average  size,  and,  as 
Indicated  by  the  cut,  is  very  fully  developed  in  the  anterior  region. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  cut,  how  great  the  distance  is  from 
the  ear  to  the  forehead — particularly  to  the  organs  of  Individuality 
and  Comparison.  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  (which  are  the 
seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties)  are  decidedly  large,  compared  with 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes.  The  organs  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  as  a  class,  are  remarkably  developed.  And  it  is  these 
faculties,  with  Eventuality  and  Comparison,  which  have  so  distin- 
guished him  as  a  scholar  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  The 
organ  of  Language  may  have  its  influence,  but  this  faculty  aids 
more  essentially  in  learning  by  conversation  to  apeak  di  foreign  lan- 
guage, th^n  by  study  to  translate  merely  its  meaning  from  books. 
Comparieon^  Eventuality ^  IndividiuLlity^  Form,  and  Size^  are  the 
roost  important  faculties  concerned  in  the  study  of  diflferent  Ian- 
guages;  and  all  these  Mr.  Burritt  possesses,  very  strongly  deve- 
loped. The  cut  also  shows  a  very  large  organ  of  Firmness,  and 
rather  deficient  Self-esteem,  which  explains  his  extreme  diffidence 
and  modesty  as  manifested  in  his  letter*  The  organs  of  Benevolence 
and  Veneration  appear  also  very  large.  We  would  state,  that  the 
above  cut  is  drawn  from  a  plaster  bust,  which  was  taken  from  the 
living  head,  and  is  therefore  a  correct  representation  of  the  same. 

The  following  correspondence,  respecting  the  history  and  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  B.  appeared  first  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  we  present  it  entire,  as  it  will  explain  the  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject better  than  any  statements  of  our  own  can  do.  We  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  case  again  at  some  future  time : — 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subjoined  communication 
of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  this  city,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  him  from  Mr. 
Burritt,  already  distingaisbed  by  Grovernor  Everett  as  tbe  learned  black- 
smith of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burritt's  extraordinary  acquirements,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  biti  life,  are  only  equalled  by  tbe  modesty 
with  which  he  shrinks  from  notoriety.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
parallel  instance  on  record  of  the  same  application  to  mental  improve- 
ment, under  such  striking  disadvantages.  The  most  learned  linguist 
now  living,  we  believe,  is  Mezzofanti,  the  Pi'ofeuor  of  OrienUl  Lan- 
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gQag«8  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy.    He  is  said  to  speak  and 

write  fluently,  eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  twenty-iwo 

different  dialects  of  Europe;  but  Mezzofanti  has  not  been  obliged  to 

labour  one-third  of  his  time  at  the  anril  for  subsistence.    Lord  byron 

said  of  him — '^He  is  a  monster  of  languages — the  Briareus  of  parts  of 

speech— a  walking  polyglot ;  and  one  who  ought  Jo  have  existed  at  the 

time  of  the  tower  of  babel,  as  uniyersal  interpreter."     What  would 

Liord  Bjron  have  said  to  the  self-taught  Massachusetts  linguist,  whose 

wondernil  acquisitions  have  been  treasured  up  amid  toil  and  poverty, 

and  in  those  intervals  which  are  usually  devoted  to  repose  or  recreation? 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  incredulous  in  this  matter,  we  need  only 

refer  them  to  the  address  of  Governor  Everett,  and  also  to  the  personal 

testimony  and  observation  of  Dr.  Nelson,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 

no  declaration  of  ours  is  necessary  to  entitle  his  statement  to  the  fn^est 

confidence. — EcL  Messenger. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SoiUhem  Literary  Messenger. 

With  a  few  friends,  who  have  seen  the  following  communication,  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  that^it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public.  It 
is  a  brilliant,  an  unsurpassed  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  per- 
severing application  to  study.  To  all  persons,  especially  to  the  young 
mechanics  of  our  country,  it  may  prove  a  beacon  of  light  to  guide  them 
to  higher  destinies,  by  a  diligent  improvement  of  their  "  little  fragments 
of  time.*' 

Of  the  verity  of  the  statement  made  by  the  writer  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
an  address  to  an  association  of  mechanics  in  Boston,  took  occasion  to 
mention  that  a  blacksmith  of  that  state  had,  by  his  unaided  industry, 
made  himself  acquainted  with /^y  languages.  In  July  of  the  following 
year,  I  was  passinsf  through  Worcester^  the  place  of  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  gratified  my  curiosity  by  calling  to  see  him.  Like  any  other 
son  of  Vulcan,  Mr.  Burritt  was  at  his  anvil.  I  introduced  mvself  to  him, 
observing  that  I  had  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment, an  account  of  him  by  the  governor  of  his  state,  which  had 
induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  paying  him  a  visit.  He  very  modestly 
replied  that  the  governor  had  done  him  more  than  justice.  It  was  true, 
he  said,  that  he  could  read  about  fiAy  languages,  but  he  had  not  studied 
them  all  critically.  Yankee  curiosity  had  induced  him  to  look  at  the 
Latin  grammar;  he  became  interested  in  it,  persevered,  and  finally 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thai  language.  He  then  studied  the 
Greek  with  equal  care.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
had  enabled  him  to  read  with  facility  the  Italian,  the  Frencn,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese.  The  Russian,  to  which  he  was  then  de- 
voting his  "odd  moments,"  he  said,  was  the  most  difficult  of  any  he  had 
undertaken. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  youthful  appearance.  He  informed  me 
he  was  but  tvoenty-seven  years  of  a^e — to  which  statement  I  gave  ready 
credence ;  that  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  at  his  trade  from  boy- 
hood to  that  hour,  and  that  his  education,  previous  to  his  apprenticeship, 
had  been  very  slender. 

Mr.  Burritt  removed  from  a  village  near  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  bom,  and  where  he  learned  his  trade,  to  Worcester,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  antiquarian  library,  stored  with  rare  books,  to 
which  the  trustees  gave  him  daily  access.  '^  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  '*  I  now 
have  the  key  to  that  library,"  showing  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  precious 
jewel,  the  real  key  to  knowledge,  "  and  there  I  go  every  day,  and  study 
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eight  hours.  I  ifeork  eight  hours,  and  the  other  eight  I  am  obliged  to 
devote  to  animal  comforts  and  repose." 

The  stage,  drove  up,  and  I  most  reluctantly  left  him.  exacting,  how- 
ever, a  promise  that  he  would  Mrrite  me  some  account  or  himself— of  his 
past  and  present  studies. 

The  foilowiog  is  the  first,  but  not  the  only  letter  which  he  has  done 
me  the  favour  to  write.  I  have  assurance  that  Mr.  Burritt  would  not  be 
so  false  to  his  professions  as  to  object  to  its  publicitv.  But  I  am  equally 
well  assured  that  it  will  give  him  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Tn.  Nelson. 
Richmond^  Feb.  4fA,  1840. 

Worcester,  Dec.  10th,  1839. 

Dear  Sir,—l  sit  down  to  write  to  you  under  a  lively  apprehension 
that  yon  will  accept  of  no  apology  that  I  can  make  for  my  long  silence. 
But  before  you  impute  to  me  indifierence  or  neglect,  I  beg  you,  my  dear 
sir,  to  consider  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  occupations — to  reflect  that  my 
time  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and  that  my  leisure  moments  are  such  as  I 
can  steal  away  trom  the  hours  which  my  arduous  manual  labours  would 
incline  me  to  allow  to  repose.  1  deferred  writing  some  time,  thinking 
to  address  you  a  letter  on  your  return  from  the  Spriugs;  but  the  nature 
of  my  business  became  such  in  the  fall,  that  I  was  compelled  to  labour 
both  night  and  day  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  the  first  leisure  hour 
that  I  have  bad  for  several  months.  I  cannot  but  be  gratefully  affected 
by  the  benevolent  interest  which  you  manifest  in  my  pursuits,  both  in 
our  interview  in  Worcester,  and  in  the  letter  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  your  courtesy  and  kind  consideration.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for 
those  expreijsions  of  good-will.  They  are  peculiarly  gratifying — coming 
as  they  do  from  one  whose  personal  acquaintance  1  have  not  lung  had 
the  means  and  pleasure  of  enjoying;  a  fact  which  proves,  I  fear,  that  I 
have  been  thrust  before  the  world  very  immaturely.  An  accidental 
allusion  to  my  history  and  pursuits,  which  I  made,  unthinkingly,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  was,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  brought  before  the 
public  as  a  rather  ostentatious  debiU  on  my  part  to  the  world ;  and  1  find 
myself  involved  in  a  species  of  notoriety,  not  at  all  in  consonance  with 
my  feelings.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  ray  character,  from 
my  youth  up,  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  it  never 
entered  my  heart  to  blazon  forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  1  had, 
until  the  unfortunate  denoument  which  I  have  mentioned,  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way  unnoticed,  even  among  my  brethren  and  kindred. 
None  of  them  ever  thought  that  I  had  any  particular  genius^  as  it  is 
called  \  I  never  thought  so  myself.  All  that  I  have  accomplished,  or 
expect  or  hope  to  accomplish,  has  been,  and  will  be.  by  that  plodding, 
patient,  persevering  process  of  accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap — 
particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact.  And  if  I  ever  was 
actuated  by  ambition,  its  hifi;hest  and  farthest  aspiration  reached  no  far- 
ther than  the  hope  to  set  before  the  young  men  of  my  country  an  ex- 
ample in  employinsr  those  fragments  of  time  called  "odd  moments.'' 
And,  sir,  I  should  esteem  it  an  honour  of  costlier  water  than  the  tiara 
encircling  a  monarch's  brow,  if  my  future  activity  and  attainments 
should  encourage  American  working-men  to  be  proud  and  jealous  of  the 
credentials  which  God  has  given  them  to  every  eminence  and  immunity 
in  the  empire  of  mind.  These  are  the  views  and  sentiments  witn 
which  I  have  sat  down,  night  by  nighL  for  years,  with  blistered  hands 
and  brightening  hope,  to  studies  which  I  hoped  might  be  serviceable  to 
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that  class  of  commaaity  to  which  I  am  j^ud  to  heloDg.  This  is  my 
ambition.  This  is  the  ^oal  of  my  aspirations.  But  not  only  the  priz^ 
but  the  whole  course  lies  before  me — perhaps  beyond  my  reach.  "I 
cooot  myself  not  yet  to  have  attained"  to  any  thing  worthy  of  public 
notice  or  private  mention ;  what  I  may  do,  is  for  Providence  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  you  expressed  a  desire  in  your  letter  for  some  account  of  my  past 
and  present  pursuits,  I  shall  hope  to  gratify  you  on  this  point,  and  also 
recfify  a  misapprehension  which  you.  with  many  others,  may  have 
eniertatned  of  my  acquirements.  Witn  regard  to  iny  attention  to  the 
languages,  a  study  of  which  I  am  not  so  fond  as  of  mathematics,  I  have 
tried,  by  a  kind  of  practical  and  philosophical  process,  to  contract  such 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  head  of  a  family  of  languages  as  to 
introduce  me  to  the  other  members  of  the  same  family.  Thus,  studying 
the  Hebrew  very  critically,  I  became  readily  acquainted  with  its  coffuate 
languages,  among. the  principal  of  whicn  are  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
Arabic,  Samaritan,  Etbiopic,  dbc.  The  languages  of  Europe  occupied 
my  attention  immediately  after  I  had  finished  my  classics;  and  I  studied 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  under  native  teachers.  After- 
wards, I  pursued  the  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwe- 
gian, Icelandic,  Welsh,  Grielic,  Celtic.  I  then  ventured  on  further  east 
into  the  Russian  empire;  and  the  Sclavonic  opened  to  me  about  a  dozen 
of  the  languages  spolcen  in  that  vast  domain,  between  which  the  affinity 
is  as  marked  as  that  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Besides 
those,  I  have  attended  to  many  different  European  dialects  still  in 
vogue.  I  am  now  trying  to  push  on  eastward  as  fast  as  my'means  will 
permit,  hoping  to  discover  still  farther  analogies,  among  the  oriental 
languages,  which  will  assist  my  progress.  I  must  now  close  this  hasty, 
though  long  letter,  with  the  assurances  of  my  most  sincere  respect  and 
esteem. 

EUBU   BOERITT. 

To  Th.  Nelson,  M.  D. 


ARTICLE  V. 

RBXARKS  ON  TUE  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  XAN."^ 

The  reception  of  phrenology  by  the  generation  which  witnessed 
its  discovery,  forms  an  interesting  object  of  contemplation.  Old  and 
young,  grave  end  gay,  learned  jBnd  unlearned,  almost  unanimously 
treated  it  with  derision.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  themselves 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  condemnation,  which  they  had  so  confidently 
pronounced.  In  their  opposition,  a  pertinacity  of  hatred  and  a  depth 
of  vituperation  appeared,  never  excited  by  a  trivial  subject,  or  mani- 
fested where  the  mind  is  at  ease  as  to  its  own  opinions.  Phrenology 
carried  with  it  a  weight  of  reason,  and  an  array  of  facts,  that  made 

^Froin  the  19(h  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Joumsl. 
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a  deep  impreesion  on  reflecting  men,  even  while  they  publidy 
■cofl^tfd ;  and  we  appeal  Co  the  consciousness  of  many,  whether  in 
llieir  inward  thoughts  the  idea  did  not  more  frequently  present  itself, 
that  *^this  doctrine  may  be  true,"  than  they  had  courage  to  avowl 

In  a  few  years,  when  the  truth  of  the  science  shall  ha?e  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  debate,  the  enviods  will  endeavour  to  detract  from  its 
importance,  by  asserting  that  it  comroonicated  no  information  which 
mankind  did  not  previously  possess :  but  the  phrenologist  will  point 
to  the  pages  of  wit,  argument,  and  ridicule,  directed  against  it  by 
Jeffrey,  Dugald  Stewart,  Gordon,  Roget,  and  other  men  of  undoubted 
talent  and  information,  and  ask,  how  could  doctrines  be  familiar  to  an 
age  whose  leaders,  on  their  appearance,  were  affected  with  the  asto« 
nishment  and  scorn  manifested  by  these  individuals?  Of  thousands, 
however,  who  are  now  convinced  by  observation  of  the  truth  of 
phrenology,  there  are  few  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  consequences.  It  appears  to  us,  after  the  most  sober  and 
sedulous  reflection,  that  no  efibrt  of  human  genius,  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  carries  in  its  trains  results  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Gall ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  unfold  the 
grounds  on  which  we  entertain  this  opinion. 

In  surveying  the  external  world,  we  discover  that  every  creature, 
and  every  physical  object,  has  received  a  definite  constitution,  and 
been  placed  in  certain  relations  to  other  objects.  The  natural 
evidence  of  a  Deity  and  his  attributes  is  drawn  from  contemplating 
these  arrangements.  Intelligence,  wisdom)  benevolence,  and  power, 
characterise  the  works  of  creation ;  and  the  human  mind  ascends  by 
a  chain  of  correct  and  rigid  induction  to  a  great  first  cause,  in  whom 
these  qualities  must  reside.  But  we  fear  that  hitherto  this  great 
truth  has  rather  excited  a  sublime  but  barren  admiration,  than  led 
to  beneficial  practical  results.  Men  have  long  been  convinced,  by 
their  intellects,  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  their  moral  senti- 
ments have  exulted  and  rejoiced  in  the  contemplation  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  but  so  little  has  been  understood  philosophically  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  moral  government,  that  in  secular  afllairs  his  sway  has 
bc«n  in  a  great  measure  treated  as  a  phantom.  When  God  is  called 
upon  by  men,  a  common  expectation  is,  that  he  will  exert  some 
secret  divine  influence,  or  make  some  special  exceptions  from 
general  rules,  to  aid  them  in  their  designs ;  and  only  the  reflecting 
few  have  conceived  of  him  as  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
who  has  created  all  things,  bestowed  on  them  a  constitution,  and 
established  among  them  definite  physical,  moral,  and  religious  rela- 
tions, by  acting  in  accordance  with  which,  sentient  beings  are 
assisted,  cherished,  and  benefited,  while  they  are  rendered  miserable 
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in  proportion  as  tboy  depart  from  thon.  And  oven  tbey  who  hafo 
arrived  at  this  view,  have  rather  adopted  it  as  a  matter  of  faith, 
borne  out  sod  warranted  by  partial  glimpses  of  the  Creator's  good- 
ness and  power,  tbao  been  convinced  of  it  by  complete  demonstra- 
tioQ.  If  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  have  received  a  deinite 
constitution,  and  if  enjoyment  can  be  found  only  in  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  every  individual  ought  in  his  daily  life  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  that  constitution;  every  community  ought  to  form  its 
institutions  in  harmony  with  it,  and  every  nation  ought  to  adhere  to 
it  in  its  laws  and  its  foreign  and«doroestic  arrangements.  Every 
individual  ought  to  feel,  that  in  departing  from  it  he  acts  against  the 
will  and  the  power  of  God ;  while  in  following  it,  he  has  the  pledge 
of  Onmiscience  for  success,  and  a  beneficial  result  to  his  under- 
takings. Farther,  if  men  were  practically  convinced  that  God  is 
good,  they  would  not  doubt  of  his  design  to  permit  their  enjoyment ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  when  they  felt  unhappy,  they  would  be  certain 
of  a  departure  from  his  laws,  and  be  led  to  inquire  into  their  ofiences, 
that  they  might  return  to  obedience.  If  they  were  satisfied  to  demon- 
stration that  He  is  intelligent  and  wise,  tbey  would  not  hesitate  in 
believing,  that  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose  pervade  the  whole 
of  creation,  and  consequently  that  the  happiness  of  each  individual, 
of  each  community,  and  of  each  nation,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
that  of  all  other  individuals,  conununities,  and  nations,  whenever  all 
of  them  shall  place  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  divine  arrange- 
ments»  while  none  can  be  happy  by  neglecting  them.  The  practical 
end  to  which  this  conviction  and  belief  %ould  tend,  would  be,  that 
from  infancy  to  the  close  of  life  each  individual  would  perceive  that 
he  is  part  of  a  great  whole ;  that  his  happiness  or  misery  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  that  of  the  world  around  him ;  and  he  would  be 
led  to  dedicate  bis  efibrts,  intelligently  and  constantly,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  great  scheme  of  creation,  in  place  of  habitually  losing 
sight  of  God's  arrangements  in  seculfir  affairs,  concentrating  his 
whole  views  and  feelings  on  his  individual  circle  and  its  interests, 
mistaking  the  way  of  gratifying  even  these,  and  in  the  end  reaping 
only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

In  no  inquiry  is  it  more  necessary  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the 
conviction  of  the  Creator's  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power,  than  in 
the  survey  of  human  nature.  Man  obviously  stands  pre-eminent 
among  sublunary  objects,  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  endow- 
ments above  all  other  terrestrial  beings.  Nevertheless,  no  creature 
presents  such  anomalous  appearances  as  man.  Viewed  in  one 
aspect,  he  almost  resembles  a  demon ;  in  another,  he  still  bears  the 
impress  of  the  image  of  God.    Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars,  and  his 
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devastations,  he  might  he  mistakeD  for  an  incarnation  of  an  evil 
spirit;  contemplated  in  his  schemes  of  chanty,  his  discoveries  in 
science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  bene6t  of  his  race,  he 
seems  a  bright  intelligence  from  heaven.  The  lower  animals  exhibit 
a  more  simple  and  regulated  constitution.  The  lion  is  bold  and 
ferocious,  but  he  is  regularly  so :  and,  besides,  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances suited  to  his  nature,  in  which  at  once  scope  is  given  and 
limits  are  set  to  the  gratification  of  his  instincts.  The  sheep,  as  a 
contrast,  is  mild,  feeble,  and  inofiensive ;  but  its  external  condition 
also  is  suited  to  its  constitution,  and  it  apparently  lives  and  flourishes 
in  as  great  enjoyment  as  the  lion.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  all 
the  inferior  creatures ;  and  the  idea  which  we  wish  particularly  to 
convey  is,  that  the  bodily  organs,  mental  instincts,  and  external  cir- 
cumstances of  these  creatures,  form  parts  of  a  system  in  which 
adaptation  and  harmony  are  discoverable ;  and  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  animals  depends  on  the  adaptation  of  their  constitution  to  their 
external  condition.  If  we  saw  the  lion  one  day  tearing  in  pieces 
every  animal  that  crossed  its  path,  and  the  next  oppressed  with 
remorse  for  the  death  of  its  victims,  or  compassionately  healing 
those  whom  it  had  mangled,  we  should  exclaim,  what  an  inconsistent 
creature !  and  conclude  that  it  could  not  by  possibility  be  happy, 
owing  to  this  opposition  among  the  principles  of  its  nature.  In 
short,  we  should  be  strikingly  convinced  that  two  conditions  'are 
essential  to  enjoyment :  first,  that  the  difierent  instincts  of  an  animal 
roust  be  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  whole 
constitution  must  be  in  aAsordance  with  its  external  condition. 

When,  keeping  tnese  principles  in  view,  we  direct  our  attention  to 
man,  the  most  formidable  anomalies  present  themselves.  The  roost 
opposite  instincts  or  impulses  exist  in  his  mind ;  actuated  by  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  the 
moral  sentiments  being  in  abeyance,  he  is  almost  a  fiend ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  inspired  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality,  and  intellect,  the  benignity,  serenity,  and 
splendour  of  a  highly-elevated  nature  beam  from  his  eye  and  radiate 
from  his  countenance.  He  is  then  lovely,  noble,  and  gigantically 
great.  But  how  shall  these  conflicting  tendencies  be  reconciled? 
And  how  can  external  circumstances  be  devised  that  shall  accord 
with  such  heterogeneous  elements?  Here,  again,  a  conviction  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  comes  to  our  assistance.  Man 
is  obviously  an  essential  and  most  important  part  of  the  present 
system  of  creation,  and,  without  doubting  of  his  future  destinies,  we 
ought  not,  so  long  as  our  knowledge  of  his  nature  is  incomplete,  to 
consider  his  condition  here  as  inexplicable.     The  nature  of  man  has 
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hitherto,  to  all  philosophical  purposes,  heen  uoknown,  and  hoth  the 
purposes  of  the  Creator  and  the  situation  of  man  have  been  judged 
of  igDorantly  and  rashly.  The  sceptic  has  advanced  argaments 
against  religion,  and  crafty  deceivers  in  all  ages  have  founded 
systems  of  superstition,  on  the  disorder  and  inconsistency  which  are 
too  readily  admitted  to  be  inseparable  attributes  of  human  existence 
on  earth.  But  we  venture  to  hope  that  man  will  yet  be  found  in 
harmony  with  himself  and  with  his  condition ;  and  it  is  because  we 
anticipate  that  phrenology  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  these  great 
truths  to  light,  that  we  have  said  that  its  consequences  are  unknown, 
or  perceived  only  by  a  few. 

We  are  aware  that  some  individuals,  whose  piety  we  respect,  con- 
ceive that  as  the  great  revolutions  of  human  society,  as  well  as  all 
events  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  take  place  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Deity,  it  is  presumptuous,  if  not  impious,  in  man  to  endeavour  to 
scan  their  causes  and  effects.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Creator 
governs  man  with  reference  to  the  faculties  bestowed  on  him.  The 
young  swallow,  when  it  migrates  on  the  approach  of  the  first  winter 
of  its  life,  is  impelled  by  an  instinct  implanted  by  the  Deity,  and  it 
can  neither  knor/  the  causes  that  prompt  it  to  fly,  nor  the  end  to  be 
attained  by  its  flight.  But  its  mental  constitution  is  wisely  adapted 
to  this  condition  ;  for  it  has  no  organs  of  Causality  stimulating  it  to 
reflect  on  itself  and  external  objects,  and  to  inquire  whenoe  came  its 
desires,  or  to  what  object  they  tend.  Man,  however,  has  been 
.  framed  diflferently.  The  Creator  has  bestowed  on  him  faculties  to 
observe  phenomena,  and  to  trace  cause  and  eflect ;  and  he  has  con- 
stituted the  external  world  to  afford  scope  to  these  powers.  We  are 
entitled,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  the  Creator  himself  who  has 
commanded  us  to  observe  and  inquire  into  the  causes  that  prompt  us 
to  act,  and  the  results  that  will  naturally  follow;  and  our  whole 
design  is  to  show  that  it  has  been  from  noo-performance  of  those 
duties  that  much  of  human  misery  has  arisen. 

But  as  long  as  man  remained  ignorant  of  his  own  nature,  b®  could 
not  of  design  form  his  institutions  in  accordance  with  it.  Until  his 
own  faculties  became  the  subjects  of  his  observation,  and  their  rela- 
tions the  objects  of  his  reflection,  they  operated  as  mere  instincts. 
He  adopted  savage  habits,  because  his  animal  propensities  were  not 
at  first  directed  by  moral  sentiment  or  enlightened  by  reflection. 
He  next  adopted  the  condition  of  the  barbarian,  because  his  higher 
powers  had  made  some  advances,  but  had  not  y«;t  attained  supre- 
macy ,'  and  he  now  manufactures,  because  his  constructive  faculties 
and  intellect  have  given  him  power  over  physical  nature,  while  his 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  are  predomi- 
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nanty  and  are  gratified  by  these  avocations.  Not  one  of  these 
changes,  however,  has  been  adopted  from  design,  or  from  perception 
of  its  suitableness  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  has  been  ill  at  ease  in 
them  all;  but  it  does  not  follpw  that  he  shall  continue  for  ever 
equally  ignorant  of  his  nature,  and  equally  incapable  of  framing 
institutions  to  harmonise  with  it*  The  simple  facts,  that  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  man  reason  capable  of  discovering  his  own  nature, 
and  its  relations  to  external  objects ;  that  He  has  left  him  to  apply  it 
in  framing  suitable  institutions  to  ensure  hi^  happiness;  that,  never- 
theless, man  has  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  his  nature  and  of  its  rela- 
tions, and  that,  in  consequence,  his  modes  of  life  have  never  been 
adopted  from  enlightened  views  of  his  whole  cap<iciiies  and  qualiHee^ 
but  sprung  up  from  the  instinctive  ascendency  of  one  blind  propen- 
sity or  another — warrant  us  in  saying,  that  a  new  era  has  begun 
with  the  discovery  of  phrenology,  and  that  the  future  may  exhibit 
man  assuming  his  station  as  a  rational  creature,  pursuing  his  own 
happiness  with  intelligence  and  design,  and  at  length  attaining 
higher  gratification  to  his  whole  faculties  than  he  has  hitherto 
enjoyed. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LAWS  OF  HERBDITARY  DB8CBNT.* 

On  looking  abroad  upon  society,  we  perceive  some  families  appa- 
rently surrounded  by  every  external  advantage,  yet  in  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  rear  any  of  the  children  to  maturity.  Either  from 
scrofula,  consumption,  or  some  other  form  of  bad  health,  one  after 
another  is  carried  off;  and  those  who  survive,  are  characterised  by 
great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  require  the  most  assiduous  care 
for  their  preservation.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  meet  with  other 
families  seemingly  much  less  fortunate  in  their  outward  circum- 
stances, but  in  which  one  child  grows  up  after  another  as  if  no  such 
thing  as  disease  existed ;  or  as  if  the  ordinary  disorders  of  infancy 
were  merely  mysterious  processes  for  the  farther  developement  of 
the  bodily  organisation.  That  such  remarkable  difierences  exist, 
must  have  been  observed  by  all  who  notice  what  is  passing  around 
them;  and,  granting  them  to  exist,  the  very  important  question 
occurs,  On  what  do  they  depend  ? 

*  From  Combe  on  Infancy. 


V 
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To  aome  exteot,  at  leaaC,  we  have  do  difficulty  in  aoawaring  the 
inquiry.  The  yery  terms  of  our  statement  imply,  that  the  unusual 
sasoeptibility  of  disease  in  the  one  case,  and  the  immunity  from  it  in 
the  other,  arise  from  no  peculiarity  of  treatment  or  external  situa- 
tion, and  must,  therefore,  depend  on  some  inherent  di^renee  of  con- 
stitution doriyed  from  one  or  other,  or  from  both,  of  the  parents. 
Such,  accordingly,  is  the  truth ;  and  so  manifest  is  the  influence  of 
hereditary  constitution  upon  the  organisation  and  qualities  of  the 
oflspring,  that,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  directed  to  its  obsenration.  Where  interest  does  not  blind  the 
judgment,  there  is  thus  an  almost  instinctive  preference  of  a  sound 
and  morally  respectable  stock  oyer  one  which  is  either  unhealthy  or 
remarkable  for  any  moral  or  personal  peculiarity.  Apparent  excep- 
tions occur  in  cases  where  the  children  differ  widely  from  their  pro- 
genitors; but  they  are  so  few  in  number,  and  usually  so  easily 
explained,  that  the  general  principle  remains  unshaken. 

Admitting,  then,  the  reality  of  hereditary  influence,  the  next  point 
of  practical  importance  is,  to  discover  what  are  the  conditions  in  the 
parents  which  aflect  most  powerfully  the  future  welfare  of  the  child* 
The  followmg  are,  perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of  notice : — 

Isii  Natural  infirmities  of  constitution  derived  from  their  own 
parents. 

2d1yi  Premature  marriages,  especially  of  delicate  females,  and 
persons  strongly  predisposed  to  hereditary  disease. 

Bdhfj  Marriages  between  parties  too  nearly  allied  in  blood,  par- 
ticnlarly  where  either  of  them  is  descended  from  an  unhealthy  race. 

Athly^  Great  disproportion  in  age  between  the  parents. 

Qthlyt  The  state  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  conception ;  and, 
lastly,  The  state  of  health  and  conduct  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy.   Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  succession. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  in  .1  work  like  the  present,  destined  chiefly 
for  the  guidance  of  parents  and  young  practitioners,  it  tfi  altogether 
superfluous  to  treat  of  any  of  the  first  four  heads ;  seeing  that  the 
child  is  supposed  to  be  already  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  our  power  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a  well  or  ill  assorted  mar- 
riage, or  infirm  constitution.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  with 
much  force ;  for  the  more  delicate  the  infant  is,  the  more  necessary 
does  it  become  to  detect  the  true  source  of  the  delicacy,  that  the 
means  of  remedying  it  may  be  applied  with  that  discrimination 
which  is  essential  to  success.  The  same  treatment,  for  example, 
which  is  suitable  for  an  infant  whose  infirm  health  arises  from  its 
inheriting  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  race  of  either  parent, 
may  not  be  equally  suitable  for  another  whose  delicacy  is  caused  by 
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diaeaae  occurring  accidentally  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother. 
Here,  then,  is  a  strong  practical  reason  why  we  should  not  only  be 
aware  of  all  the  sources  of  infant  delicacy,  but  also  be  able  to  diacri« 
minate  between  them  in  every  individual  case. 

But  even  supposing,  what  is  not  the  case,  that  the  children  already 
born  are  beyond  the  reach  of  benefit  from  the  inquiry,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  by  improving  the  health  of  the  parents,  the  future  of&pring 
will  participate  in  their  increased  vigour,  and  more  easily  escape  the 
evils  which  assail  the  earlier  bom.  Nor  is  this  the  only  considera- 
tion, important  though  it  be ;  for  parents  have  an  advising  and  con- 
trolling power  over  the  marriages  of  their  children,  and  by  convinc- 
ing the  understandings  of  the  latter,  may  call  into  operation,  in  early 
life,  before  the  passions  become  enlisted  in  the  decision,  a  guiding 
influence  which  shall  insensibly  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
forming  an  alliance  with  a  very  unhealthy  or  defective  race.  A 
kind  and  judicious  parent  may  exercise  more  influence  in  this 
respect  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  if  the  young  were  accus- 
tomed to  find  their  parents  and  guardians  acting  habitually  and  con- 
sistently under  the  guidance  of  principle,  they  would  be  much  less 
apt  than  at  present  to  follow  heedlessly  the  bent  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, in  a  matter  so  directly  involving  their  permanent  happiness. 
But  when  nothing  is  done,  either  by  example  or  precept,  to  put  the 
young  on  their  guard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mere  inclination, 
family  interest,  and  money,  should  be  more  important  considerations 
in  forming  alliances,  than  family  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  or 
soundness  of  family  health ;  and  so  long  as  this  shall  be  the  case,  so 
long  will  much  misery  continue  to  be  produced,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  foreseen  and  prevented. 

The  influence  of  original  constitution  on  the  qualities  and  health 
of  the-  progeny,  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  families  of  some  of  the 
reigning  princes  of  Europe,  and  of  our  own  aristocracy;  and  is 
exemplified  in  the  histories  of  long-lived  persons,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  found  to  have  been  descended  from  long-lived  ancestors ;  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  ojertain  than  that,  other  circumstances  being  favour- 
able, robust  and  healthy  parents  have  robust  and  healthy  children. 
The  same  law,  indeed,  holds  good  throughout  animated  nature.  In 
the  vegetable  world,  for  example,  quite  as  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  as  to  a  good  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation, and  the  highest  prices  are  oflfered  to  obtain  it.  Among  the 
lower  animals  the  same  principle  equally  operates.  The  genealogy 
of  the  race-horse,  of  the  hunter,  or  even  of  the  farm-horse,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  qualities  which  maybe  expected  in 
its  progeny,     in  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  difierent  varieties  of 
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cattle,  also,  we  calcalate,  with  perfect  certaiDty,  on  the  reappearance 
of  the  qualities  of  the  parents  in  their  young.  Man  himself,  as  an 
organised  heing,  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  law,  and  it 
18  a  false  and  injurious  delicacy  which  would  try  to  divert  attention 
from  a  truth  so  influential  on  happiness,  and  which  has  long  forced 
Itself  upon  the  notice  of  physiologists  and  physicians.  In  alluding  to 
this  subject,  the  great  Haller  mentions,  that  he  knew  ^'a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  two  noble  ladies,  who  got  husbands  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  although  they  were  nearly  idiots,  and  from 
whom  this  mental  defect  has  extended  for  a  century  into  several 
fiamilies,  so  that  some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continue  idiots  in 
the  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  generation."*^  The  late  Dr.  Gregory 
also  graphically  describes  the  same  influence  of  the  parental  stock, 
when  he  says,  "  Parents  frequently  live  over  again  in  their  ofllspring ; 
for  children  certainly  resemble  their  parents,  not  merely  in  counte- 
nance and  bodily  conformation,  but  in  the  general  features  of  their 
minds,  and  in  both  virtues  and  vices.  Thus  the  imperious  Claudian 
family  long  flourished  at  Rome,  unrelenting,  cruel,  and  despotic ;  it 
produced'  the  merciless  and  detestable  tyrant  Tiberius,  and  at  length 
ended,  after  a  course  of  six  hundred  years,  in  the  bloody  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Agrippina,  and  then  in  the  monster  Nero.^f  Facts  of 
a  similar  description  might  easily  be  multiplied ;  but  as  their  coun- 
terparts may  be  observed  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in  ordi- 
nary society,  it  is  needless  to  adduce  them. 

We  are  perfectly  warranted,  then,  both  by  experience  and  reason, 
in  maintaining  that  the  possession  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  bodily  constitution,  and  an  active,  woll-balanced 
mind,  exerts  an  important  influence  in  securing  similar  advantages 
for  the  ofl&pring..  If  either  parent  inherits  the  feeble  delicacy  or 
mental  peculiarities  of  an  unhealthy  or  eccentric  race,  the  chances 
are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  great,  that  the  offipring  will  be 
characterised  by  precisely  similar  tendencies.  But,  in  compensation 
for  this,  the  very  same  law  by  which  the  liability  to  gout,  insanity, 
and  consumption,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
enables  us  to  reckon  with  equal  certainty  on  the  transmission  of 
health  and  vigour,  wherever  these  have  been  the  hereditary  features 
of  the  race. 

Those,  then,  who  desire  bodily  and  mental  soundness  in  their 
ofispring,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  intermarrying  with  individuals 
who  are  either  feeble  in  constitution,  or  strongly  predisposed  to  any 

• 

*  Elem.  Physiol,  lib.  xxiz,  sect  9.  8. 

t  Confp«ctQ8  Medic.  Tbeor.  cap.  1,  tect.  16. 
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very  serious  disease,  sueh  as  insanity,  serofultt,  cancer,  or  consump- 
tion; and  above  all,  tbe  greaieH  care  should  be  taken  agairui  ike 
union  of  the  same  predieponHon  to  both  father  and  mother.  Where 
any  peculiarity  of  constitution  is  confined  to  one  parent,  and  is  nol 
very  strong,  it  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  judicious  marriage ; 
but  where  its  influence  is  aggravated  by  being  common  to  both 
piirents,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape.  I  aoi 
acquainted  vfiih  families,  in  which  the  consequences  of  acting  in 
opposition  to  this  principle  haik  been  not  less  deplorable  than  mani- 
fest— where  several  of  the  children  have  fallen  victims  to  scrofula 
and  consumption,  and  others  survived  in  idiocy,  induced  solely  by 
the  imprudent  intermarriage  of  persons  nearly  allied  in  blood,  and 
both  strongly  predisposed  to  the  same  form  of  disease. 

f  n  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  greater  attenti6n  to  the  law 
of  hereditary  predisposition,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  actual  disease 
which  afflicted  the  parent  will  certainly  reappear  in  every  one  of  the 
oflbpring ;  but  only  that  tbe  children  of  such  parents  will  be  much 
more  liable  to  its  invasion  than  those  belonging  to  a  healthier 
stock,  and  consequently  will  require  unusual  care  and  good  manage- 
ment to  protect  them  against  it.  One  of  the  chief  advantages, 
indeed,  of  being  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence,  is 
the  power  which  it  gives  us  of  diminishing  its  operation  by  a  system 
of  treatment  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weaker  points  of  the  con- 
stitution. Thus,  if  a  child  inherits  a  very  scrofulous  habit  from 
both  of  its  parents,  and  is  brought  up  under  the  same  circumstances 
which  induced  or  kept  up  the  disease  in  them,  there  is  next  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  fall  a  victim  to  some  form  or  other  of  scrofulous 
affection,  or  will  escape  only  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle.  But 
if  timely  precaution  is  exercised,  and  the  child  transferred  for  a  few 
years  to  a  drier  and  warmer  climate,  put  on  a  proper  regimen,  and 
kept  much  in  the  open  air,  it  may  altogether  escape  the  disease,  and 
even  enjoy  permanently  a  higher  degree  of  good  health  than  either 
of  its  parents  ever  experienced. 

A  precisely  similar  result  will  follow  in  other  cases  of  family  pre- 
disposition. The  excitable  and  capricious  children  of  parents  who 
have  been  insane,  or  are  strongly  predisposed  to  become  so,  will  run 
great  risk  of  lapsing  into  the  same  state,  if  brought  up  under  circum- 
stances tending  to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  call  their  feelings  or  passions  into  strong  and  irregular  activity. 
Of  this  description,  are  excessive  intellectual  exertion,  keen  compe- 
tition at  school,  over-indulgence,  capricious  contradiction,  and  con- 
finement in  close  warm  rooms  at  home.  Whereas,  if  subjected  from 
the  first  to  a  mode  of  treatment  calculated  to  allay  nervous  irrita- 
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bilttyi  and  give  tone  to  the  bodily  orgaoiwtion  and  composure  to  the 
mind,  the  danger  in  afVer  life  may  be  greatly  diminiahedy  and  a 
degree  of  aeonrity  enjoyed,  which  it  would  otherwise  haTO  been 
impoesibie  to  obtain* 

It  is,  then,  the  predisponHim  or  unusual  UabilUpf  and  not  the 
actual  disease,  which  is  thus  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and 
against  which  we  cannot  too  carefully  guard.  When  we  see  indivi- 
dual features  reappear  with  striking  accuracy  in  the  offipring,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  other  qualities  of  a  less  obvious  kind  descend 
with  equal  regularity. 

Next  to  the  direct  inheritance  of  an  infirm  constitution,  thai 
derived  from  the  union  of  parents  too  nearly  allied  in  blood  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  prejudicial  to  infant  health,  and  its  baneful  efiects  are 
no  where  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  deteriorated  ofispriog  of 
some  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  whose  matrimonial  choice  is 
greatly  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  theij*  subjects.  They  are, 
however,  oAen  observed  in  private  life  also ;  where  very  near  rela- 
tions marry  who  are  themselves  infirm,  there  is  usually  either  no 
progeny,  or  one  characterieAed  by  unusual  delicacy  of  constitution. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  parents  marry ^  exercises  a  great 
influence  on  the  health  and  qualities  of  the  ofl^pring.  If  the  parents 
have  married  at  a  very  early  age,  and  before  the  full  developement 
and  maturity  of  their  own  organisation,  the  children  are  generally 
more  deficient  in  stamina  than,  those  born  subsequently  and  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  children  of  the  same  family  often  present  considerable 
di^reoces  of  constitution  and  character,  and  why  the  first-born  is 
occasionally  puny  in  an  otherwise  vigorous  race.  Marriage,  there- 
fore, ought  never  to  take  place  before  maturity ;  because  the  system 
is  not  sufficiently  consolidated  for  the  labour  of  reproduction,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  both  parent  and  child  sufier  from  anticipating  the 
order  of  nature.  In  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  general 
rule,  that  females  do  not  attain  their  full  developement  before  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  males  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty.  But,  in  defiance  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
encourage  a  precocious  and  delicate  creature  to  marry  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  manifest  risk,  not  only  of  entailing 
infirm  health  upon  herself  and  her  future  ofi*4pring,  but  of  throwing 
away  the  best  chance  of  her  own  permanent  happiness.* 

*  Early  marriagfe  and  deBcient  out-door  exercise  are  causes,  more  powerrul  than 
climate,  of  that  early  decay  of  beauty  and  premature  bodily  in6rmity  of  oar 
American  women,  of  which  it  requires  not  the  aid  of  European  travellers  to  make 
111  senaible-^BiOL. 
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Another  cause  of  infirm  health  in  children,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  is  great  ditparity  of  years  in  the  two  parents.  When 
one  of  the  parents  is  very  young  and  the  other  already  advanced  in 
life,  the  constitution  of  the  offspring  is  very  rsrely  sound ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact* 

Another  and  very  influential  source  of  delicacy  in  children,  is  an 
habitually  deteriorated  state  of  health  in  the  parents^  not  exactly 
amounting  to  active  disease,  but  arising  chiefly  from  mismanage* 
ment  or  neglect,  and  showing  itself  in  a  lowered  tone  of  all  the 
animal  functions,  and  a  general  feeling  of  not  being  well.  Of  all  the 
causes  of  this  description,  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  deterio- 
rating to  the  offspring  is  habitual  indigestion.  Sir  James  Clark  has 
shown  very  clearly,  in  his  admirable  work  on  consumption,  that  the 
appearance  of  scrofula  in  the  families  of  persons  not  themselves 
tainted  by  it,  is  generally  owing  to  the  hurtful  influence  of  dyspepsia 
in  the  parent,  brought  on  and  kept  in  activity  by  irregularities  of 
regimen.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  persons  pass  years  of  their 
lives  in  a  constant  state  of  suffering  from  "bilious"  and  ** stomach" 
complaints,  induced  solely  by  inattention  to  diet,  exercise,  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  or  other  equally,  removable  causes;  and  unthinkingly 
turn  over  a  part  of  the  penalty  upon  their  innocent  ofl&pring.  Not 
aware  of  the  real  consequences  of  their  conduct,  they  cannot  sum- 
mon resolution  to  give  up  the  indulgences  to  which  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves,  or  to  take  the  little  trouble  required  for  the  pre- 
aervation  of  their  own  health ;  and  they  are  surprised  when  assured, 
that  while  thus  trifling  with  their  own  comfort,  they  are  sporting 
with  the  welfare  and  fate  of  those  on  whom  their  whole  aflections 
are  one  day  to  be  centered.     Yet  such  is  the  fact ! 

It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  clever  men  have  generally  stupid 
children,  and  that  those  of  men  of  genius  are  little  better  than  fools ; 
and  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  constitution  of  the  father  has 
very  little  influence  on  that  of  the  children.  I  admit  the  fact  that 
the  families  of  men  of  genius  are  rarely  remarkable  for  talent ;  but 
deduce  from  it  a  directly  opposite  conclusion,  and  maintain  that  these 
very  cases  are  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  father^s  influence  on  the 
constitution  of  his  descendants,  and  consequently  direct  warnings  for 
our  own  guidance.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  health, 
and  general  mode  of  life  of  men  of  genius,  what  can  be  farther 
removed  from  the  standard  of  nature  ?  Are  they  not,  as  a  race, 
enthusiastic,  excitable,  irregular,  the  sports  of  every  passing  emotion, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  martyrs  to  indigestion  and  often  to 
melancholy  ?  And  are  these  the  seeds  from  which  nature  has 
designed  healthy  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  spring  up  in  their 
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ofibpringl  Take  into  account,  alsoi  the  inlluAnce  of  the  mother, 
and  the  well-known  fact,  that  men  of  genius  rarely  select  the 
highiy-gifted  in  the  opposite  sex  for  their  partners  through  life, 
and  then  say  whether  high  talent  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  parents,  one  of  whom — the  mother — rises  at  best  only 
to  mediocrity,  and  the  other — the  father-^falls  temporarily  to  or 
below  it,  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  mind  and  broken  health.  Would 
it  not  rather  be  wonderful,  if,  in  such  untoward  eiroumstances,  the 
genius  were  to  descend  in  unabated  splendour  even  to  the  first  line 
of  the  posterity  ?  It  is  not  from  such  materials  that  living  genius 
has  sprung,  and  never  will  be ;  for  even  were  the  child  to  inherit  all 
the  father's  fire,  he  would  receive  along  with  it  a  morbid  delicacy, 
and  irritability  of  temperament,  whfc)i  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  survive  the  period,  of  early  infancy.  A  genius  might,  in 
some  favourable  moment,  be  bant  to  sqch  a  father;  but  he  would  die 
before  the  world  could  tell  that  a  genius  had  lived.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  highest  order  of  minds  most  frequently  appear, 
are,  where  the  father  is  healthy  and  active,  and  the  mother  unites  an 
energetic  character  with  vigorous  bodily  health,  or  with  some  high 
and  sustaining  excitement,  animating  all  her  mental  and  bodily  func- 
liona«  The  mother  of  Bonaparto  was  of  this  description ;  and  the 
mothers  of  most  of  our  celebrated  men  will  be  found  to  have  been 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  similar  characteristics;  and,  accord- 
ingly, how  often  in  the  biographies  of  men  of  genius  do  we  remark, 
that  it  was  the  mother  who  first  perceived  and  fanned  the  fiame 
which  burst  into  after  brightness !  Taking  the  whole  circumstances, 
then,  into  consideration,  the  influence  of  the  father,  although  often 
less  strong  than  that  of  the  mother,  remains  unquestionable,  and  the 
exception  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent 
from  being  imperfectly  understood. 

The  last  conditions  which  I  shall  mention  as  afiecting  the  health 
of  the  future  infant,  are  the  state  of  mind,  health,  and  conduct  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy — conditions  which  are  very  little  taken 
into  account,  but  which  are  so  vitally  important,  and  so  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  that  I  shall  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  their  consideration. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 

THE  PRINCETON  RBFERTOST  vergUS  FHRBNOLOOY. 

This  quarterly  contaioed,  about  two  years  since,  a  most  violent 
and  abusive  attack  upon  phrenology.  Among  other  charges  brought 
against  the  science,  it  was  asserted  by  the  writer,  that  if  its  principles 
were  true,  they  could  be  of  no  use,  because  there  were  so  many 
faculties,  and  their  combinations  being  so  numerous  and  diversified, 
they  could  never  be  applied.  This  same  charge  has  also  been  brought 
against  it  from  other  sources.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler  has  very  hand- 
somely answered  this  objection  in  the  following  note,  appended  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  phrenology : — 

"  A  would*be-mathematico-anti-phrenological  writer  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review  for  April,  1838,  page  313,  employs  the  following  knock- 
down argument  against  phrenology.     He  says, 

'* '  Now  the  possible  permutations  of  thirty-five  different  quantities 
surpass  our  powers  of  conception ;  the  number  which  expresses  them 
contains  forty-one  places  of  figures.  The  difficulty  of  proving  that 
any  particular  one  out  of  this  infinite  number  of  possible  permutations 
in  the  organs  is  actually  marked  upon  the  skull,  is  so  great  that  we 
may,  without  presumption  or  discourtesy,  pronounce  it  insurmount- 
able. Ages  upon  ages  of  observation  would  be  necessary  to  verify 
any  particular  hypothesis;  and  in  the  mean  time,  phrenology  is  not 
entitled  to  assume  at  best  any  higher  character  than  that  of  a  lucky 
guess.' 

"  Now  let  us  apply  this  same  argument,  ^nudaUs  mtitandts,'  to  the 
other  natural  sciences.  Will  the  mathematical  professor  who  penned 
this  article  please  inform  the  world  how  many  stars  there  are 
throughout  the  vast  fields  of  space,  and  also  all  the  motions  and 
distances  of  each,  together  with  every  thing  appertaining  to  each  ? 
You  find  the  'difficulty  insurmountable,'  do  you?  Then,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  astronomy  is  no  science,  and  all  its  predictions  as  to 
the  rising,  setting,  eclipses,  distances,  dec.  dec.  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies — all  its  predictions  touching 
their  courses,  revolutions,  motions,  die.  are  only  so  many  'lucky 
guesses.'  Suppose  all  the.  phenomena  of  nature,  all  the  chymical 
and  philosophical,  all  the  geological  and  botanical,  and  all  the  other 
changes,  and  conditions,  and  operations  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  that  ever  have  occurred,  or  are  daily  occurring,  or  ever 
will  or  can  occur,  with  all  their  actual  and  possible  modifications 
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and  conditions,  were  eoainentted,  think  yoa  that '  the  number  which 
expresses  them  would  be  contained  in'  twice  *forty-one  places  of 
figures  V  Would  not  all  these  not  merely  possible  but  itctual '  per- 
mutations' of  nature,  eqfaally  with  those  of  the  phrenological  organs, 
*  surpass  our  powers  of  conception  V  And  if  so,  are  not  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  geology  and  natural  history,  together  with 
all  the  established  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  equally  with 
phrenology,  and  for  the  same  reason,  too,  *  entitled  to  assume  at 
best  no  higher  character  thign  that  of  lucky  guesses?'  and  do  tkeff 
not  also  equally  require  'ages  upon  ages  of  observation  to  verify 
their  hypotheses?'  The  plain  fact  is,  that  aU  God's  works  are 
infimte^  whilst  man  is  finite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehend* 
ing  the  whole  of  any  one  branch  of  them.  Your  argument  would 
unscienoe  every  science,  rendering  all  our  koowledge  of  astronomy, 
of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  anthropology,  of  phrenoli^y, 
each  and  all  eqtially  merely  Mucky  guesses;'  and  we  rejoice  that 
this  is  no  more  true  of  phrenology  than  it  is  of  every  work  of  God. 

''Will  this  same  mathematical  professor  please  inform  us  how 
many  different  shades  and  phases  of  ideas  and  emotions,  of  senti- 
ments and  desires,  of  opinions  and  practices,  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of 
feelings  and  talents,  a  single  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  is  capable  of 
experiencing,  and  actually  does  experience,  in  all  the  changes  in 
regard  to  family,  friends,  property,  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit,  and 
ways  and  means  of  eflbcting  his  ends,  throughout  a  long  life  of  three* 
score  years  and  ten?  How  many  emotions  throb  through  his  heart? 
how  many  thoughts  flit  across  his  breast?  how  many  desires  and 
feelings  arise  in  his  mind,  both  musing,  and  walking,  and  talking, 
and  sleeping  ?  Hundreds  of  millions,  to  say  the  least.  Another  has 
a  set  of  ideas,  opinions,  likes,  repugnances,  feelings,  dec.  entirely 
difibrent  throughout. 

"Now,  sir,  with  these  data  for  the  basis  of  your  mathematical 
problem,  will  you  decipher  the  sum  total  of  ALL  the  difierent 
feelings  and  mental  manifestations  'of  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue  under  heaven'  that  ever  has  existed,  or  now  exist,  or  may  live 
hereafter,  and  then  subtract  from  it  your  '  forty-one  places  of  figures,' 
and  tell  the  world  the  remainder  ?  Tell  us  how  many  more  changes 
are  capable  of  being  rung  on  the  thirty-seven  faculties  than  actually 
is,  and  has  been,  and  can  be  rung  upon  the  cords  of  the  human  heart. 
The  fact  is,  your  estimate  falls  far  short  of  both  the  phrenological 
conditions  and  the  mental  manifestations,  thereby  forming  an  argu- 
ment for  phrenology  instead  of  against  it.  How  vastly  more  philo* 
sophical  the  phrenological  hypothesis  that  this  almost  infinitude  of 
mental  phenomena  should  be  exercised  through  thirty-seven  media. 
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For  many  years,  ia  his  lectures  before  medical  students  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  has  embraced  eyery  conyenient  opportunity  to  ridi- 
cule and  oppose  the  science ;  and  from  his  long  experience,  extensive 
attainments,  and  peculiar  official  relations  to  the  public,  his  influence 
perhaps  has  been  greater  in  this  respect,  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  at  last  stated  his  objections 
in  print,  so  that  phrenologists  may  possess  them  in  a  tangible  form,  and 
fairly  examine  into  their  real  merits,  leaving  the  public  and  posterity  to 
judfi^e  of  the  issue.  A  thorough  and  extended  review  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work  may  therefore  be  expected  in  the  Journal. 

Morton^s  Crania  Americana. — This  great  work  is  attracting  much 
attention  amonff  the  scientific  men  of  Europe.  There  have  lately 
appeared  several  flattering  notices  of  it,  in  some  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Hirchfeld,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Bre- 
men, Germany,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  woi'ks,  recently  wrote 
us,  ordering  a  copy  of  the  Crania  Americana,  saying,  from  what  he  could 
learn  of  its  character,  that  ^^  in  a  phrenological  as  well  as  in  a  histoiical 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Morton's  publication  promises  to  be  of  very  great  inte- 
rest to  scientific  men  of  all  nations." 

The  UUe  Dr.  7\impenny  a  Phrenologist — In  a  biographical  notice  of 
Dr.  J.  Turnpenny,  (who  was  a  young  physician  of  much  promise,  and 
died  Recently  in  this  city  with  consumption,  aged  32,)  in  the  Medical 
Examiner,  we  find  the  following  statement: — '^He  (Dr.  T.)  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenological  school,  and 
looked  to  the  science  of  phrenology  as  a  means  whereby  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  diseases  of  the  orain  which  are  now  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, or  altogethor  inexplicable,  would  at  some  future  period  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  So  well  informed  was  Dr.  Turnpenny  in  the  details 
of  this  science,  that  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Morton  to  furnish  an  article 
on  the  phrenological  developements  of  the  different  races  of  men  to  be 
incorporated  in  his  splendid  work,  Crania  Americana;  he  was  prevented, 
however,  from  executing  his  task  by  the  invasion  of  disease." 

Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841,  prepared  and  published  by  L.  N, 
Fowler,  135  Nassau  street^  New  York, — Last  year  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  novelty  of  an  Almanac,  embracing,  besides  a  Calendar,  many 
facts  and  illustrations  on  phrenology.  This  met  with  so  favourable  a 
reception,  as  to  induce  the  author  to*  prepare  another  for  the  ensiling 
year,  which,  in  point  of  matter  and  variety,  is  much  superior  to  the 
lormer.  The  phrenological  part  occupies  32  octavo  pages,  printed  in 
two  columns  and  in  small  type,  and  affords  a  greater  amount  of  reading 
matter  than  many  duodecimo  volumes.  It  contains  more  than  fifty 
different  engravings  and  articles  on  phrenology. 

Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Boardman, — 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  first  edition  of  this  work  is  already  ex> 
hausted,  and  that  a  new  edition,  corrected  and  somewhat  enlarged,  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Dr.  Foville,  of  Paris. — This  gentleman  has  recently  published  a  large 
and  valuable  work  on  Pbjrsiology  and  Anatomy,  in  which  the  merits  of 
phrenology  are  freely  and  impartially  discussed.  We  shall  give  some 
account  of  it  in  a  future  number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

RSVIEW  OF  COMBB's  LECTtTSES  ON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
CContinaed  flrom  pago  S6  of  this  JouroAl.j 

Over  lectures  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  we  shall  pass  without  com- 
meot  or  notice ;  not  because  they  are  unworthy  of  coiDinent,  (for  the 
reverse  can  hardly  be  more  strikingly  true,)  but  because  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  dwell  on  them;  and  shall  ofler  a  few 
remarks  on  lecture  seventh,  in  which  Mr.  Combe  considers,  with  his 
usual  judgment  and  ability,  the  "  Duiy  of  parents  to  edttcaie  their 
ehUdren^  and  fit  them  out  in  the  world.^ 

An  interest  connected  with  time  more  deeply  and  awfully  impres* 
sive  and  important  to  mankind  than  this,  cannot  be  even  imagined, 
much  less  specified ;  and  it  may  be,  with  entire  propriety,  and  per- 
haps ought  to  be,  so  modified  and  enlarged,  as  to  embrace  all  that 
concerns  them  throughout  eternity.  For,  to  render  education  per- 
fect, religion  should  be  an  element  of  it,  in  common  with  science, 
literature,  and  morals.  Education  is  of  great  value  to  every  pi^ople; 
because  it  alone  improves  their  nature  and  elevates  their  character, 
and  renders  their  existence  respectable  and  happy.  An  uneducated 
savage,  roaming  through  the  forest,  seeking  his  coarse  and  scanty 
food  from  uncultivated  nature,  battling  for  it  with  the  monsters  of 
the  land  or  the  ocean,  or  cheerlessly  secluded,  and  dreaming  away 
bis  time,  in  his  hut,  or  his  cave,  is  among  the  most  wretched  and 
degraded  of  beings.  To  his  miserable  lot,  that  of  most  of  the 
inferior  animals  is  immeasurably  superior.  They  are  in  the  con* 
dition  for  which  the  Creator  designed  and  framed  them,  and  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  But  the  Eskimau,  the  Kamschatkan,  the 
Papuan,  and  the  Boscheseman,  are  degraded  far  below  the  destiny 
of  man,  and  have  uogratified  longings,  which  must  deeply  embitter 
even  the  very  limited  comforts  which  they  enjoy. 
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But  there  are  eome  people  to  whom  education  is  more  immediatelj 
necessary  and  important  than  to  others.  And  of  all  mankind,  it  is 
at  present  most  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country.  To  our 
existence  as  a  tuition,  destined  to  continue  the  home  of  freedom  and 
all  its  enjoyments,  it  is  essential.  Without  it  in  due  degree,  and  of 
the  requisite  character,  our  government  will  become  a  despotism  of 
the  most  hopeless  description,  or  it  will  be  rent  asunder  by  civil  dis- 
sensions, and  be  made  the  prey  of  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  mis- 
rule. Portentous  as  this  prediction  may  be  thought,  it  is  oracularly 
true. 

Instead  of  being  saved  by  the  labours  of  statesmen,  in  the  capitol 
of  the  nation,  our  government  must  look  for  its  safety  from  impend- 
ing ruin  to  seats  of  education  dispersed  in  sufficient  numbers  through- 
out the  country,  and  ably  conducted ;  and,  above  all,  it  must  rely  on 
that  form  of  education  which  begins  and  is  most  efficiently  conducted 
under  the  parental  roof — more  especially  by  mothers  as  the  teachers. 
Our  allusion  is  to  moral  education,  which  our  country  most  radically 
needs ;  and  which  is  the  product  more  directly  of  domestic  instruction 
and  example,  resulting  from  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  woman. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  community  of 
the  United  States  are  sufficiently  extensive.  Far  from  it.  But  we  60 
say  that,  in  matters  of  government,  at  least,  if  not  in  those  of  every 
other  description,  they  are,  practically  speaking,  far  ahead  of  our 
standing  in  morals.  In  plain  terms,  there  is  more  of  sagacity  and 
intelligence  in  the  country,  than  of  rectitude  and  honesty.  Still,  the 
mass  of  our  population  are  deficient  in  knowledge.  Such  is  unfortu- 
tunately  the  case  with  the  many.  And  on  that  deficiency  the  cun- 
ning, artful,  and  fraudulent  few  operate  to  such  efiect,  as  to  do  infi- 
nite mischief.  For  this  evil,  the  remedy  is  two-fold  ;  an  increase  of 
knowledge  in  those  who  are  deceived ;  and  an  increase  of  virtue,  by 
moral  culture,  in  those  who  mislead  them.  And  both  must  be 
achieved  by  means  of  education. 

It  has  been  already  observed  by  us,  that,  until  the  discoveries  of 
Gall,  morel  education,  and  its  distinction  from  intellectual,  were  not 
understood.  Scarcely,  perhaps,  was  the  existence  of  such  distinction 
positively  recognised.  When  youth  were  disciplined  in  science  and 
letters,  they  were  believed  to  be  at  the  same  time  disciplined  in 
virtue.  The  reason  of  this  mistake  is  sufficiently  plain.  As  hereto- 
fore stated,  the  philosophy  of  morals  was  a  teaJed  wbfect.  It  was 
not  known  that  there  existed  in  the  human  brain  moral  organs,  as 
susceptible  of  cultivation  and  improvement  as  any  other  portion  of 
living  organised  matter.  And,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  was 
neither  known,  nor  even  suspected,  that  those  organs  were  so  many 
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Bpeciaiities  in  existence  and  susceptibility,  action  and  influence,  and 
must  be  disciplined  and  strengthened,  each  in  its  own  way,  else  no 
improvement  in  morals  could  be  eflected.  But  those  great  truths 
being  now  disclosed,  by  the  labours  of  phreoologtsts,  the  obstacles  to 
moral  education,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  discipline, 
are  for  ever  removed ;  and  there  is  resson  to  hope,  that  that  form  of 
instruction,  so  infinitely  important  to  general  order  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  to  individual  happiness,  will  go  on  horeaAer,  pari  pasntf 
with  other  modes  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  race.  And  thus, 
in  ages  to  come,  when  the  world  shall  be  comparatively  a  moral 
paradise^  (and  our  hope  of  such  an  event,  not  to  say  our  belief  in  it, 
nothing  can  extinguish,)  will  mankind  be  indebted  for  much  of  their 
knowledge  and  splendour,  and  still  more  of  their  virtue  and  felicity, 
to  the  genius,  and  industry,  and  perseverance  of  Gall. 

In  lecture  eighth,  on  **  The  origin  of  society — of  different  occupa* 
tions^  arid  of  gradations  in  rank  ;"  ninth,  **  On  the  pasty  present,  and 
prospective  conditions  of  society  ;'*'*  tenth,  "  The  consideration  of 
the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  society  continued  ;^^  and 
eleventh,  '*  The  consideration  of  the  prospective  condition  of  society 
continued;*^  in  these  lectures,  the  knowledge  and  ability  displayed 
by  Mr.  Combe  suflfer  no  abatement.  He  continues  equal  to  himself 
and  his  subject,  snd  not  inferior  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  ss  we 
flatter  ourselves  the  issue  will  ultimately  prove.  His  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  society,  in  particular,  are  peculiarly  happy.  After  a  con- 
clusive refutation  of  the  views  of  certain  other  writers  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  thus  expresses  himself:— 

"  What  solution,  then,"  (of  the  origin  of  society,)  **does  phreno- 
logy offer?  It  shows  that  man  possesses  mental  faculties  endowed 
with  spontaneous  activity,  which  give  rise  to  many  desires  equally 
definite  with  the  appetite  for  food.  Among  these  faculties  are 
several  which  act  as  social  instincts,  and  from  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  these,  society  has  obviously  proceeded.  The  phrenolo- 
gist, then,  follows  in  the  same  track  with  Lord  Kames;  but  the 
advantage  which  he  possesses  over  his  lordship,  consists  in  the  supe- 
rbr  precision  with  which,  by  means  of  studying  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  he  has  ascertained  the  faculties  which  are  really  primitive, 
with  their  functions  and  spheres  of  action ;  and  also,  the  efiects  of 
difierences  in  the  relative  size  of  the  organs  in  different  individuals. 

**  From  the  three  faculties  of  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness, 
and  Adhesiveness,  the  matrimonial  compact,  as  formerly  shown, 
derives  its  origin.  Adhesiveness  has  a  yet  wider  sphere  of  action : 
it  is  the  gregarious  instinct,  or  propensity  to  congregate ;  it  desires 
the  society   of  our   fellow^men  generally.     Hence,  its ,  existence 
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demonstratet  that  the  Creator  intended  us  to  live  in  the  eocial  state. 
The  nature  and  objects  of  other  faculties  besides  Adhesiveoesst  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Neither  Benevolence,  which  delights  in 
universal  happiness,— rnor  Love  of  Approbation,  whose  gratification 
is  the  applause  an^  good  opinion  of  others, — nor  Veneration,  which 
gives  a  tendency  to  respect  and  yield  obedience  to  superiors,-*nor 
Conscientiousness,  which  holds  the  balance  wherein  the  rights  of 
competing  parties  are  weighed,-*ha8  full  scope,  and  a  sufficiently 
wide  sphere  of  action,  except  in  general  society :  the  domestic  circle 
is  too  contracted  for  the  purpose. 

'*  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness,  in  particular,  seems  necessa- 
rily to  imply  the  existence  of  the  individual  in  the  social  stale.  '  To 
give  rise  to  the  exercise  of  justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  there 
must  necessarily  be  two  parties— the  one  to  perform,  and  the  other 
to  receive.  Conscientiousness  would  be  as  little  useful  to  a  solitary 
human  being,  as  speech  to  a  hermit;  while  oven  in  the  domestic 
circle,  the  faculties  of  Benevolence,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Vene* 
ration,  are  more  directly  called  into  play  than  it.  The  head  of  the 
family  bestows  through  affection  and  bounty ;  the  dependents  receive 
with  gratitude  and  respect ;  and  the  feeling  of  duty,  on  the  part  of 
either,  rarely  mingles  its  influence,  when  these  other  and  more  direct 
principles  play  with  great  and  spontaneous  energy.  The  sphere  in 
which  Conscientiousness  is  most  directly  exercised,  is  that  in  which 
the  interests  and  inclinations  of  equals  come  into  competition.  Con- 
scientiousness, aided  by  intellect,  then  determines  the  rights  of  each, 
and  inspires  them  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  much, 
and  to  demand  no  more.  Phrenology  enables  us  to  prove  that  Con- 
scientiousness is  not  a  factitious  sentiment,  reared  up  in  society,  as 
many  moral  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  have  taught,  but  a 
primitive  power,  having  its  specific  organ.  This  fact  is  essential  to 
my  argument ;  and  in  my  lectures  on  phrenology,  I  have  exhibited 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established.  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary here  to  revert  to  it. 

'*  The  adaptation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  society,  is  equally 
conspicuous.  The  faculty  of  Language  implies  the  presence  of 
intelligent  beings,  with  whom  we  may  communicate  by  speech. 
The  faculties  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  which  are  the  fountains 
of  reasoning,  imply  our  coexistence  with  other  intellectual  beings, 
with  whose  perceptions  and  experience  we  may  compare  our  own. 
Without  combination,  what  advance  could  be  made  in  science,  arts, 
or  manufactures?  Aa  food  is  related  to  hunger,  and  light  to  the 
sense  of  vision,  so  ia  society  adapted  to  the  social  faculties  of  man. 
The  presence  of  human  beings  is  indispen^le  to  the  gratification 
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and  excitement  of  oar  mental  powers  in  general.  What  a  void  and 
craving  is  experienced  by  those  who  are  cut  off  from  communication 
with  their  fellows !  Persons  who  have  been  placed  in  remote  and 
solitary,  stations  on  the  confines  of  civilisation,  have  uniformly  be- 
come dull  in  intellect,  shy,  unsocial,  and  unhappy.  The  most 
atrocious  criminals,  when  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  without 
work,  lose  their  ferocity,  feel  subdued,  and  speedily  lose  their  health 
and  vigour.  The  cause  is,  that  the  stimulus  yielded  to  the  social 
faculties  by  the  presence  of  their  fellow-men,  is  wanting.  In  some 
of  the  American  prisons,  solitary  confinement,  with  labour,  has  been 
tried,  and  it  has  been  found  to  subdue  the  mind,  without  impairing 
the  health ;  the  mind  finding  excitement  in  the  work  performed.  In 
other  prisons,  criminals  have  been  compelled  to  work  in  silence,  and 
without  communication  with  each  other,  but  in  society.  They  are 
locked  up  in  solitary  cells  during  night,  and  in  the  morning  are 
marched,  in  solemn  silence,  into  a  great  work-shop,  where  4}iey  see 
each  other,  but  in  which  no  interchange  of  word,  look,  or  sentiment 
is  permitted.  The  presence  of  their  fellow-creatures  sustains  the 
social  faculties,  and  despondency  is  not  induced.  The  restraint  pro* 
duces  a  softening  of  the  feelings  to  a  certain  extent,  which  predis- 
poses the  mind  to  receive  moral  impressions;  while  sufficient  stimulus 
is,  at  the  same  time,  afibrded  to  the  social  sentiments  to  ward  off  too 
great  a  depression,  amounting  to  disease.'* 

The  following  observations,  by  our  author,  on  the  progress  of 
society  from  stage  to  stage,  from  the  lowest  toward  the  highest 
pitch  of  improvement  in  it,  are  in  like  manner  sound,  interesting, 
and  instructive. 

**  The  most  authentic  histories  agree  in  describing  men,  in  their 
earliest  condition,  as  savages,  wandering  amidst  wide-sprMding 
forests,  or  over  extensive  savannas,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  drawing  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  chase.  This  is  clearly 
the  outward  manifestation  of  feeble  intellect  and  Constructiveness,  of 
dormant  Ideality,  very  weak  moral  sentiments,  but  active  propen- 
sities. The  skulls  of  savage  nations  present  indications  of  a  corre- 
sponding developement  of  brain.  In  this  condition  there  is  little  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  except  the  superiority  conferred  on  individuals  by 
age,  energy,  or  courage ;  and  there  is  no  division  of  labour,  or  diver- 
sity of  employment,  except  that  almost  all  painful  and  laborious 
duties  are  imposed  on  the  women.  All  stand  so  near  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  that  there  is  yet  scarcely  place  for  social  distinctions. 

**  In  the  next  stage,  we  find  men  congregated  into  tribes,  possessed   « 
of  cattle,  and  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  community,  although  still 
migratory  in  their  habits.     This  state  implies  the  poesession  of    < 
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implemenu  and  utensils,  fabricated  by  means  of  ingenuity  and 
industry ;  also,  a  wider  range  of  social  attachment ;  and  so  much  of 
moral  principle  as  to  prompt  individuals  to  respect  the  property,  at 
least,  of  each  other  in  their  own  tribe.  This  is  the  pastoral  c^ndi- 
tion,  and  it  proclaims  an  advance  in  the  developement  of  intellect, 
Constructiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  the  moral  sentiments.  In  this 
stage,  however,  of  the  social  progress,  there  is  still  a  very  imperfect 
manifestation  of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Neigh- 
bouring tribes  are  feared  and  hated ;  Acquisitiveness,  unenlightened 
by  intellect,  and  undirected  by  morality,  desires  to  acquire  wealth 
by  plunder,  rather  than  by  industry;  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
have  not  yet  comprehended  the  advantages  of  manufactures  and  of 
commerce.  In  this  stage,  men  regard  neighbouring  tribes  as  their 
natural  enemies — make  war  on  them,  spoil  their  substance,  murder 
their  males,  and  carry  their  females  and  children  into  captivity. 
They  conceive  that  they  crown  themselves  with  glory  by  these 
achievements. 

'*  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  those  individuals 
who  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  most  useful  to  the 
community,  and  most  esteemed  according  to  their  standard  of  virtue, 
will  be  advanced  to  the  highest  rank,  with  all  its  attendant  advan- 
tages and  honours.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  condition,  great  physical 
strength,  a  large  brain,  and  active  temperament,  with  predominating 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  Firmness,  will  carry  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  chief  or 
leader  of  his  countrymen,  with  a  very  limited  portion  of  morality 
and  reflecting  intellect. 

**  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  is  the  agricultural 
condition;  and  this  implies  a  still  higher  evolution  of  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment.  To  sow  in  spring  with  a  view  of  reaping  io 
autumn,  requires  not  only  economy  and  prudence  in  preserving 
stores  and  stock,  and  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  fabricating  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  but  a  stretch  of  reflection  embracing  the  whole 
intermediate  period,  and  a  subjugation  of  the  impatient  animal  pro- 
pensities to  the  intellectual  powers.  To  ensure  to  him  who  sows, 
that  he  shall  also  reap,  requires  a  general  combination  in  defence  of 
property,  and  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  justice, 
which  indicate  decided  activity  in  the  moral  sentiments.  Accord- 
ingly, we  discover  that  the  brains  of  nations  in  this  state  are  more 
highly  developed,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  than  those  of 
tribes  who  are  still  savage. 

"  In  order  to  reach  the  highest  rank  in  this  stage  of  society,  indi* 
dividuaU  must  possess  a  greater  endowment  of  reflecting  iatelieci 
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and  moral  mDtiment,  id  proportion  to  their  animal  propenaitiea,  than 
were  necessary  to  attain  supremacy  in  the  pastoral  state. 

^*When  nations  become  commercial,  and  devote  themselves  to 
manufactures,  their  pursuits  demand  the  activity  of  still  higher 
faculties,  together  with  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  their 
relations  and  qualities.  In  this  condition,  we  perceive  arts  and 
sciences  extensively  cultivated ;  processes  of  manufacture  of  great 
complexity,  and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  successfully 
conducted;  extensive  transactions  between  individuals,  living  of^en 
in  different  hemispheres,  and  who  probably  never  saw  each  other 
personally,  carried  on  with  regularity,  integrity,  and  despatch ;  laws 
devised,  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  engaged  in 
the  roost  complicated  transactions ;  and  the  whole  of  this  machinery 
moving  with  a  smoothness  and  regularity  which  are  truly  admirable. 
Such  a  scene  is  a  high  manifestation  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power;  and  man,  contemplated  in  this  condition,  appears,  for  the 
first  time,  really  like  a  rational  being.  Phrenology  shows  that  the 
organs  of  the  superior  faculties  develope  themselves  more  fully  in 
proportion  to  the  advances  of  civilisation,  and  that  they  are,  defacto^ 
largest  in  the  most  moral  and  enlightened  nations.'' 

To  another  quotation,  which  we  deem  also  both  interesting  and 
curiousj  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

*'  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  present  lecture — the  question,  whether  the 
human  faculties,  and  their  relations  to  external  objects,  admit  of 
man  ascending  in  the  scale  of  morality,  intelligence,  and  religion,  to 
that  state  in  which  the  evils  of  individual  competition  shall  be 
obviated,  and  full  scope  be  afforded  for  the  actual  supremacy  of  the 
highest  powers. 

"  On  contemplating  roan's  endowments  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
nothing  would  appear  more  simple  and  easy  than  practically  to 
realise  the  general  and  permanent  supremacy  of  the  moral  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  aptitude  for  labour  is  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Creator,  so  that  if  be  were  enlightened  in  regard  to  his  own  consti* 
tution  and  the  sources  of  his  own  welfare,  he  would  desire  to  labour 
for  his  own  gratification,  even  independently  of  the  reward  m  the 
form  of  food,  raiment,  and  physical  abundance,  which  it  is  the 
means  of  procuring.  Again, — the  earth  and  the  external  world  gene* 
rally  are  created  with  an  admirable  adaptation  to  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  so  as  to  recompense  him,  by  immense  rewards,  for  a 
very  moderate  extent  of  exertion  in  applying  them  to  his  own  advan- 
tage.  Further,— man  has  been  endowed  with  inventive  and  co-opera- 
tive faculties,  which  confer  on  htm  a  vast  ingenuity,  and  render  him 
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capal>le  of  improtsiiig,  not  only  the  inferior  animals,  but  fire,  air,  and 
water,  into  hia  service  as  labourers.  And  finally,  he  has  received 
organs  of  Benevolence,  prompting  him  to  love  all  sentient  beings, 
and  to  delight  in  their  happiness;  organs  of  Conscientiousness, 
desiring  to  see  universal  justice  reign ;  organs  of  Idealityi  which 
aspire  after  universal  perfection  and  loveliness;  with  organs  of 
Veneration,  Wonder,  and  Hope,  leading  him  to  desire  communion 
with  God,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is  pure, 
exalted,  and  beneficent. 

**  With  such  a  constitution,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  the 
wonder  is  that  he  has  wandered  in  error  and  misery  so  long.  The 
explanation  is  rendered  clear  by  phrenology.  In  addition  to  these 
high  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  man  possesses  animal  pro* 
pensities,  which  are  blind,  selfish  instincts.  They  are  necessary  for 
bis  sustenance,  and  their  organs  are  the  largest,  most  active,  and 
earliest  developed  in  his  brain.  They  are  extremely  prone  to  pro- 
duce evil,  until  they  are  enlightened  and  directed  by  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers. 

"  Man's  ignorance  of  himself  and  of  external  nature,  and  his  con* 
sequent  inexperience  of  the  attainmems  which  he  is  capable  of 
reaching,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  his  past  errors; 
and  the  following,  among  other  reasons,  authorise  us  to  hope  for 
better  things  hereafter.  His  propensities,  although  strong,  are  felt 
by  all  to  be  the  inferior  powers  in  dignity  and  authority.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  man  a  natural  longing  for  the  realisation  of  a  more  per- 
fect social  condition  than  any  hitherto  exhibited,  in  which  justice  and 
benevolence  shall  prevail.  Platens  '  republic*  is  the  most  ancient 
example  of  this  desire  of  a  perfect  social  state;  and  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  an  attempt  to  realise  it,  by  possessing  all  things  in 
common,  was  made  by  the  Christians.  It  is  aimed  at,  also,  by  the 
society  of  Friends,  by  the  Harmonites  of  North  America,  and  by 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Owen  in  Be i tain.  Plato's  republic  and  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  which  was  a  similar  scheme,  were  purely 
speculative,  and  have  never  been  tried.  The  word  *  Utopian,'  indeed, 
is  usually  applied  to  all  schemes  too  perfect  and  beautiful  to  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  practice.  The  primitive  Christians  did  not  form 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wealth ; 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  merely  contributed  their  actual  posses- 
sions, and  then  gave  themselves  up  to  religious  duties ;  and  as  their 
stores  were  soon  consumed,  the  practice  ceased." 

Lecture  fourteenth,  "  On  the  duty  of  tociety  in  regard  to  erindmU 
legislation  and  prison  ditcipUne^^  contains  also  a  large  amount  of 
matter  immediately  applicable  to  practice,  and  is  highly  useful. 
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Wbecber  Ihis  lecture  be  considered  In  ite  relation  to  humanity 
and  benevolence,  to  human  right,  to  morals,  to  religion,'  or  to  the 
good  of  society,  in  other  points  of  view,  it  embraces  cnnaide rations 
peculiarly  important.  It  involves,  among  other  thingi*,  the  great 
and  momentous  question  of  the  right  of  the  community  to  take  away 
the  life  of  an  ofiender,  when  in  the  capacity  of  a  prisoner,  and  dis- 
armed of  the  power  to  do  further  mischief.  And  although  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  right,  under  given  circumstances,  and 
when  exercised  with  discretion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thai 
it  is  very  often  most  wantonly  and  unnecessarily,  injudiciouAly  and 
culpably  executed.  In  truth,  it  should  never  be  executed,  except  it 
be  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  welfare  of 
society,  much  more  imperatively  than  it  is  in  one  case  in  scores'^ 
perhaps  even  in  hundreds — in  which  it  is  practised. 

In  a  civilised  and  Christianised  country,  the  punishment  (if  so  it 
should  be  styled)  inflicted  on  ofllenders  should  have  two  objects  in 
view,  and  no  more — indeed,  in  a  really  Christianised  country,  it  can 
have  no  more.  And  these  are — the  reformation  of  the  culprits^  and 
the  protection  of  society  from  their  vices  and  crimes.  Punishment  in 
the  abstract— i-tbat,  we  mean,  which  is  inflicted  merely  to  agonise 
and  take  away  life— is  bootless  and  inhuman  vengeance,  the  fruit  of 
the  relice  of  unmitigated  savagism.  Instead  of  .being  dictated  or 
approved  by  any  one  of  our  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  is  the 
product  of  our  darkest  and  least  amiable  (not  to  say  our  most  repuU 
dve)  propensity,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  excessive  and  unjustifiable, 
and  disavowed  and  condemned,  as  well  by  civilisation  and  morality 
as  by  the  Christian  religion,  in  both  letter  and  spiiit. 

Felons  of  every  description  and  grade,  but  especially  those  of  a 
deep  dye,  whose  propensities  to  vice  are  ungovernably  strong,  are, 
'strictly  speaking,  moral  patients^  (persons,  we  mean,  afflicted  with 
moral  maladies,)  their  minds  being  very  badly  balanced,  if  not 
actually  deranged^  whose  treatment  by  the  community,  originating 
in  benevolence  and  justice,  and  directed  by  iotellect,  should  be 
humane,  beneficent,  and  wise,  its  only  object  being  to  reform  the 
offisnders,  and  to  protect  from  their  vices  the  interests  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  the  public.  Culprits  of  this  description  are  fit  subjects, 
not  for  transportation,  the  tread-mill,  or  the  gibbet,  but  for  a  hospital 
of  reform^  founded  on  principles  of  enlightened  policy,  and  superin- 
tended  by  officers,  versed  in  all  forms  of  menial  derangement,  and 
skilful  in  their  treatment. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Combe  on  this  subject.  Toward 
peaiteotiartes  of  reform,  therefore,  he  is  earnestly  favourable,  and 
has  made  in  relation  to  their  principles  and  administration  many 
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very  judicious  and  excellent  remarks.  And  all  those  remarks,  with 
the  suggestions  that  accompany  them,  are  founded  in  phrenology. 
Public  penitentiaries  he  regards  as  so  many  moral  achooU^  in  which 
the  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  amount  and  kind  of  book 
knowledge,  and  of  that  derived  from  personal  instruction,  Jeam 
trades,  or  acquire  other  modes  and  means  of  future  subsistence, 
become  versed  and  confirmed  in  habits  of  industry,  and,  above  all, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  disciplined  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
▼irtue.  These  are  all  so  many  processes  of  moral  training  and 
reform,  powerful  in  their  influence  when  conducted  with  judgment 
and  skill,  and  pursued  with  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  which 
occasions  demand.  As  repects  the  general  mode  of  executing  these 
processes,  Mr.  Combe  makes  the  following  instructive  observations. 

<*  Our  object  in  criminal  legislation  may  be  at.  once  to  protect 
society  by  example,  and  to  reform  the  ofienders  themselves.  This 
appears  to  me  to  t)e  the  real  and  legitimate  object  of  the  criminal 
law  in  a  Christian  country,  and  the  question  arises,  how  may  it 
best  be  attained  ? 

**  A  condemned  criminal  is  necessarily  an  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  abusing  his  animal  propensities,  and  thereby  inflicting 
evil  on  society.  He  has  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  do  not  possess  suflicient  energy,  in  all  circum- 
etances,  to  restrain  his  propensities.  Restraint,  therefore,  must  be 
supplied  by  external  means ;  in  other  words,  he  must,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  itit  that  of  societ}',  be  taken  possession  of,  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief;  he  must  be  confined.  Now,  this  first 
step  of  discipline  itself  aflbrds  a  strong  inducement  to  waverers  to 
avoid  crime ;  because,  to  the  idle  and  dissolute,  the  lovers  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  confinement  is  a  sore  evil^-one  which  they  dread 
more  than  a  severe,  but  shorter  infliction  of  pain.  This  measure  is 
recommended,  therefore,  by  three  important  considerations :  that  it 
serves  to  protect  society,  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  ta  deter  other 
men  from  oflending. 

*'  The  next  question  is,  how  should  the  criminal  be  treated  under 
confinement  t'  The  moment  we  understand  his  mental  constitution  and 
condition,  the  answer  becomes  obvious.  Our  object  is  to  abate  the 
activity  of  his  animal  propensities,  and  to  increase  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  first  step  in  allay- 
ing  the  activity  of  the  propensities,  is  to  withdraw  every  object  and 
communication  that  tends  to  excite  them.  The  most  powerfully 
exciting  causes  to  crime,  are  idleness,  intoxication,  and  the  society 
of  immoral  associates.  In  our  British  jails,  criminals  in  general  are 
utterly  idle;  they  are  crowded  together,  and  live  habitually  in  the 
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society  of  each  other;  intQxication  being  the  only  stttnufus  that  is 
withdrawn.  If  I  wished  to  invent  a  school  or  college  for  training 
men  to  become  habitual  criminals,  I  could  not  imagine  an  institution 
more'  perfect  for  the  purpose  than  one  of  our  jails.  Men,  and  often 
boys,  in  whom  the  propensities  are  naturally  strong,  are  left' in  com- 
plete idleness,  so  that  their  strongest  and  lowest  faculties  may  enjoy 
ample  leisure  to  luxuriate ;  and  they  are  placed  in  each  other*8 
society,  so  that  their  polluted  minds  may  more  effectually  avail 
themselves  of  their  leisure  in  communicating  their  experience  to 
each  other,  and  cultivating,  by  example  and  precept,  the  propensities 
into  increased  energy,  and  more  extensive  activity.  The  proper 
treatment  would  be  to  separate  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  each 
other ;  and  while  they  are  in  each  other's  society,  to  prevent  them, 
by  the  most  vigilant  superintendence,  from  communicating  immoral 
ideas  and  impressions  to  each  other's  minds.  In  the  next  place, 
they  should  be  all  regularly  employed ;  because  nothing  tends  more 
directly  to  subdue  the  inordinate  activity  of  the  animal  propensities 
than  labour.  It  occupies  the  mind,  and  physiologically  it  drains  off, 
by  the  muscles,  the  nervous  energy  from  the  brain,  which,  in  the 
case  of  criminals,  is  the  grand  stimulus  to  their  large  animal  organs. 
The  greater  the  number  of  the  higher  faculties  that  the  labour  can 
be  made  to  stimulate,  the  more  beneficial  it  will  be.  Mounting  the 
steps  of  a  treadmill  exercises  merely  the  muscles,  and  acts  on  the 
mind  by  exhausting  the  nervous  energy  and  producing  the  feeling  of 
fatigue.  It  does  not  excite  a  single  moral  or  intellectual  faculty. 
Working  as  a  weaver  or  shoemaker,  would  employ  more  of  the 
intellectual  powers;  the  occupations  of  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
are  still  more  ingenious;  while  that  of  a  machine  maker  stands 
higher  still  in  the  scale  of  mental  requirement.  'Many  criminals  are 
so  deficient  in  intellect,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  engaging  in 
ingenious  employments ;  but  my  proposition  is,  that  wherever  they 
do  enjoy  intellectual  talents,  the  more  effectually  it  is  drawn  out, 
cultivated,  and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  the  more  will  their  powers 
of  self-guidance  and  control  be  increased. 

"  Supposing  the  quiescence  of  the  animal  propensities  to  be 
secured  by  restraint  and  by  labour,  the  next  object  obviously  is,  to 
impart  vigour  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  so  that  they 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  mingling  with  society  at  a  future  period, 
without  relapsing  into  crime.  The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
can  be  cultivated  only  by  addressing  to  them  their  natural  objects, 
and  exercising  them  in  their  legitimate  fields.  If  any  relative  of 
ours  possessed  an  average  developemcnt  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  legs,  yet  had,  through  sheer  indolence,  lost  the  use  of  them,  and 
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become  incapable  of  walking,  should  we  act  wieely,  with  a  view  to 
his  recovery,  by  fixing  him  into  an  arm-chair,  from  which  it  wa« 
impossible  for  him  to  rise?  Tet,  when  we  lock  ap  crimioala  in 
prisons,  amidst  beings  who  never  give  expression  to  a  moral  emotion 
without  its  becoming  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  when  we  exclude  from 
^heir  society  all  moral  and  intelligent  men  calculated  to  rouse  and 
exercise  their  higher  faculties;  and  when  we  provide  no  efiicient 
means  for  their  instruction,  we  do  in  fact  as  effectually  deprive  all 
their  superior  powers  uf  the  means  of  exercise  and  improvement,  as 
we  would  do  the  patient  with  feeble  legs,  by  pinioning  him  down 
into  a  chair.  All  this  must  be  reversed.  Effectual  means  must  be 
provided  for  instructing  criminals  in  moral  and  intellectual  duty,  and 
for  exercising  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties*  This  can  be 
done  only  by  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  higher  minds  that 
l^old  communion  with  them ;  and  by  encouraging  them  to  read  and 
exercise  all  their  best  powers  in  every  practicable  manner.  The 
influence  of  visiters  in  jails,  in  ameliorating  the  character  of  crimi* 
nals,  is  explicable  on  such  grounds.  The  individuals  who  undertake 
this  duty,  are,  in  general,  prompted  to  it  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
own  moral  feelings;  and  the  manifestation  of  them  towards  the 
criminals,  excites  the  corresponding  faculties  in  them  into  action. 
On  the  same  principle  on  which  the  presence  of  profligate  associates 
cultivates  and  strengthens  the  propensities,  does  the  society  of 
virtuous  men  excite  and  strengthen  to  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
"  By  this  treatment,  the  o^nder  would  be  restored  to  society  with 
his  inferior  feelings  tamed,  his  higher  powers  invigorated,  his  under- 
standing enlightened,  and  his  whole  mind  and  body  trained  to  indus- 
trious habits.  If  this  should  not  afford  society  a  more  efiectual  pro- 
tection against  his -future  crimes,  and  be  more  in  consonance  with 
the  dictates  of  Christianity,  than  our  present  treatment,  I  stand  con- 
demned as  a  vain  theorist ;  but  if  it  would  have  these  blessed  efiecis, 
I  humbly  entreat  of  you  to  assist  me  in  subduing  that  spirit  of  igno- 
rance and  dogmatism  which  represents  these  views  as  dangerous  to 
religion  and  injurious  to  society,  and  presents  every  obstacle  to  their 
practical  adoption." 

In  a  foot-note  to  page  329,  our  author  observes : — 
"  While  these  remarks  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  seen 
an  excellent  work,  entitled  *The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,'  by 
Amos  Dean,  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College;  «»n  pa^e  158  of  which,  there  is  a  statement  of 
improvements  oti  prison  diNcipline,  suggested  by  the  late  Edward 
Livingston,  which  cuiuuide  very  closely  with  the  views  expressed  on 
pages  336  and  327  of  this  work*     I  have  not  seen  Mx.  Livingston's 
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ovo  rraaarka;  but  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Dean,  in  hie  able 
add  instructive  work,  advocates  priaciplea  simitar  to  those  in  the 
text." 

On  that  note  we  b^  leave  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Livingston's 
"statement  of  improvements  on  prison  discipline,"  here  alladed  to, 
were  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 
and  dated,  we  think,  in  1828  or  1829.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  date  of  the  letter,  a  commentary  pn  it,  of  consideirable 
length,  was  written  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  Dr*  Caldwell,  in  1029.  Of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  afterwards 
republished  entire,  with  commendatory  remarks,  in  the  Edmborgh 
Phrenological  Journal,  the  title  was,  "New  Vnws  of  Pbnitehtiary 
DisciFLUiB  Ann  Moral  Rbform."  The  opposition  and  denuncia- 
tion of  phrenology  were  fierce  and  loud,  at  the  time,  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  and  even  in  Philadelphia,  the  n^ost  distinguished 
seat  of  science  in  the  western  world,  the  knights  of  the  pen,  the 
press,  and  the  pulpit,  withheld  not  their  succour  from  the  merciless 
crusade.  By  some  of  those  noisy  declaitners  and  trashy  writers, 
who  mistook  zeal  for  talent,  and  racket  for  reason,  a  belief  in 
phrenology  wae  denounced  with  as  much  wrath  and  bitterness,  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  the  elements  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Owing  to  this  condition  of  things,  the  pamphlet  of  "Nbw  Vibws," 
though  it  did  not  fall  altogether  dead  from  the  press,  attracted  in  this 
country  but  little  notice.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
and  by  many  of  the  savans  of  Frauce,  it  was  received  into  much 
higher  favour,  and  treated  with  more  consideration  and  respect.  In 
looking  through  that  pamphiA,  we  find  in  it  very  many  passages, 
strikingly  analogous,  in  matter  and  thought,  to  much  that  Mr. 
Combe  has  embodied  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  submit  to  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  the 
**  New  Views,"  and  could  with  perfect  ease  quadruple  their  number 
and  amount,  to  the  same  efiect. 

^* Culprits  are  but  perverse  and  wicked  children;  and  the  more 
deeply  and  exclusively  you  punish  and  disgrace  them,  you  harden 
them  the  more,  and  render  them  the  worse.  Many  a  froward  and 
stubborn  boy  is  driven,  by  harsh  treatment,  into  vice  and  ruin,  who, 
by  mikl  and  judicious  training,  might  have  been  bred  up  to  industry, 
usefulness,  and  honour.  In  like  manner,  the  harshness  and  cruelty 
of  an  underokeeper,  himself  even  lingering  on  the  borders  of  crime, 
and  awaiting  but  a  slight  temptation,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  for 
the  actual  commission  of  it,  may  confirm  in  the  convict  vicious  pro- 
pensities, which,  by  proper  discipline,  might  have  been  thoroughly 
corrected,  and  rendered  subservient  to  virtuous  purposes. 
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*<  In  aaying  that  the  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  criniiDale 
should  be  themselves  moral  and  religious,  we  shall  probably  be 
regarded  as  uttering  one  of  the  tritest  of  truisms.  But  we  intend, 
by  the  position,  more,  perhaps,  than  is  at  first  apprehended.  Our 
moaning  is,  that  the  teachers  should  be  con&UiuiumaUy  moral  and 
religious ;  that  both  the  moral  and  reflective  compartments  of  their 
brains,  but  especially  the  former,  should  be  fully  developed. 
•  "  That  this  opinion  is  both  true  and  important,  can  be  shown,  if 
we  mistake  not,  on  well  settled  principles;  and  we  know,  from  obser* 
vation,  that,  in  analogous  cases,  experience  has  confirmed  it. 

"  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  immutable  as  the  pointing  of  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  or  the  lapse  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane,  that  the 
language  and  true  expression  of  any  organ  or  compartment  of  the 
brain,  in  one  individual,  excite  to  action  the  corresponding  organ  or 
compartment  in  another.  This  is  the  natural  and  only  ground  of  the 
influence  of  eloquence ;  and  the  true  reason  why  the  passions  are 
contagious. 

*^One  individual  addresses  another  in  the  words  and  tones  and 
gesticulations  of  anger;  or,  to  speak  phrenological ly,  in  the  language 
and  manner  of  Combativeness.  The  consequence  is  known  to  every 
one,  and  is  felt  to  be  natural.  The  same  organ  is  excited  in  the 
individual  addressed,  and  he  replies  in  the  dame  style.  From  artifi^ 
cial  speech  and  empty  gesture,  the  parties  proceed  to  blows,  which 
constitute  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  natural  language  of  the  irri- 
tated organ ;  its  ultima  ra<fo,  in  common  men,  as  an  appeal  to  arms 
is  in  the  case  of  monarchs.^' 

«  Does  one  man  wish  te  conciliate  the  friendship  of  another  1  he 
mildly  accosts  him  in  the  language  of  Adhesiveness,  and  thus  excites 
a  kindred  organ.  And  when  a  lover  strives  to  propitiate  his  mistress 
and  gain  her  favours,  he  approaches  and  addresses  her  in  the  soft 
language  and  winning  manner  of  the  associated  organs  of  Amative* 
ness  and  Adhesiveness.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  what  the  poets 
denominate  the  sympathy  of  souls ;  the  condition  of  an  organ  natu« 
rally  and  forcibly  expressed,  by  looks,  words,  or  actions,  or  by  all  of 
them,  in  one  person,  producing  a  similar  condition  of  the  same  organ 
in  another. 

"  In  further  illustration  of  our  principle,  let  us  suppose  a  lover  to 
address  his  mistress  in  the  language  and  manner  of  Combativeness, 
or  an  individual,  intent  on  gaining  the  confidence  of  another,  to 
approach  him  with  a  naked  dagger,  and  the  menace  of  Destructive* 
noss.  Would  either  succeed  in  his  meditated  object  ?  We  know  he 
would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  former  would  render  himself  an 
object  of  resentment  and  dislike,  and  the  latter  would  become  the 
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iabjflct  of  a  reciprocated  assault,  and  perhaps  of  a  mortal  injury. 
In  phrenological  terms,  each,  would  be  met  and  answered  by  the 
organ  corresponding  to  that  whose  language  and  manner  he  had 
mistakenly  assumed. 

'*  Nor  does  this  rule  apply  less  forcibly  to  the  moral  organs,  than 
to  those  of  the  other  compartments  of  the  brain.  The  very  aspect 
of  an  educated  individual  with  a  large  developement  of  morality  and 
flection,  his  forehead  elevated  and  brotfd,  and  the  top  of  his  head 
loAy  and  well  arched,  accompanied  by  the  impressive  and  command- 
ing air  and  manner  that  never  fail  to  attend  them,  exerts  over 
beholders  a  moral  influence.  Vice  and  impiety  shrink  from  his 
approach,  and  no  profane  or  unbecoming  language  is  beard,  nor 
vulgar  indecencies  practised  in  his  presence.  Is  he  in  the  pulpit? 
It  is  xinder  his  influence,  in  particular,  that  *  those  who  came  to  scofl^ 
remain  to  pray.'  Wherever  he  is,  even  wild  riot  and  bacchanalian 
nproar  are  settled  and  silenced,  by  the  mild  but  imposing 'authority 
of  his  appearance.  These  are  the  attributes  which  rendered  so 
indescribably  attractive  and  overawing,  the  aspect,  air,  and  manner 
of  Washington.'' 

"  Let  the  instructors  in  penitentiaries,  then,  be  fully  developed  in 
the  moral  and  reflective  organs  of  the  brain.  Their  organs  of  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and,  Hope,  will  so  express 
themselves,  by  appearance,  manner,  and  words,  as  to  awaken  in  the 
convicts  the  requisite  action  in  the  same  organs.  By  their  very 
language  and  general  expression,  independently  of  the  sentiments 
inculcated.  Benevolence  soothes  and  conciliates.  Conscientiousness 
solemnises,  Hope  cheers  with  inviting  prospects,  in  case  of  reforma- 
tion.  Wonder  gives  sanctity  and  force  to  inculcations  of  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  superior  beings,  while  Veneration  elevates  and 
directs  the  soul  toward  its  God.  In  the  expression  and  eloquence 
of  the  latter  organ,  in  particular,  when  highly  excited,  there  is  a 
sublimity  of  fervour  and  force,  which  melts  down  and  subdues  even 
obduracy  itself.  Nothing  canting,  boisterous,  menacing,  or  loud; 
kfti  a  depth  and  solemn  majesty  of  undertone,  united  to  a  glowing 
upward  look,  and  an  adoring  attitude  which  nothing  but  the  consum- 
mation of  far-gone  depravity  can  resist.  The  speaker  does  not 
merely  recite;  he  at  once  looks  and  acts  the  character  he  personates; 
and  we  all  know  how  important  that  is  to  deep  eflect,  as  well  in  the 
pulpit  as  on  the  stage." 

Again : 

**A  human  being  largely  developed  in  the  animal  and  knowing, 
and  entirely  wanting,  or  even  greatly  defective,  in  the  two  other 
compartments,  would  be  a  monument  of  profligacy  and  vice,  utterly 
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beyond  the  hope  of  reform.  Such,  «•  the  figorea  of  their  heads 
demonstrate,  were  the  brutal  developements  of  Caligula,  Caracalia, 
Nero,  Vitelliuii,  and  Donaitian,  whose  names  are  identified  with 
human  depravity ;  and  such  the  developement  of  Alexander  VI.  the 
niost  blood-thirsty,  treacherous,  and  profligate  pontiff  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  See  of  Rome.  To  these  names  might  be  added,  were  il 
necessary,  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  description.  In  fact,  no 
instance  can  be  cited  of  a  human  monster,  instinctively  delighting  in 
cruelty  and  blood,  and  yet  fully  developed  in  the  moral  region  of  hie 
brain.  Mere  animals  in  appetite,  such  beings  are  the  same  in  deve« 
lopement.^' 

"  Hence  even  in  boys,  whose  foreheads  are  unusiiaily  low,  and  the 
tops  of  their  heads  flat  or  depressed,  and  the  base  of  whose  brain, 
from  ear  to  ear,  is  inordinately  wide,  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
brain  behind  the  oar,  we  discover  a  ruling  propensity  to  vice ;  or,  at 
least,  to  low  and  vulgar  animal  indulgences,  which,  if  not  checked 
and  changed,  must  terminate  in  v^ice.  Such  boys  have  the  true 
ruflian  developement,'  and  will  inevitably  become  ruffians,  unless  pre- 
served by  dint  of  education.  Nor  is  such  preservation  an  easy  task. 
Their  ruling  passion  is  animal,  and  inclines  to  grossness  as  naturally 
as  a  ponderous  body  tends  to  the  centre.  Still  they  may  be  saved 
by  moral  training,  provided  it  be  commenced  early,  judiciously  con- 
ducted, and  inflexibly  persevered  in.  But  if  they  remain  uneducated 
and  idle,  and  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  example,  they  are 
inevitably  lost.  Their  animal  habits  will  become,  in  a  short  time, 
80  irrevocably  confirmed,  as  to  baflle  all  redeeming  efibrts." 

We  have  referred  to  this  pamphlet  chiefly  to  show  the  striking 
similitude  of  views  that  may  be  formed,  and  that  often  are  formed, 
by  diflTerent  writers,  residing  even  in  distant  hemispheres,  and  being 
oflen  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  when  they  examine  their  sub- 
jects under  the  influence  of  the  same  principles,  and  when  those  prin- 
ciples are  true.  In  1828  or  1829,  Dr.  Caldwell  wrote  on  «*  Peni- 
tentiary Discipline  and  Moral  Reform"  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  the  same  period  Mr.  Combe  was  framing  his  opinions  on  the 
same  subject  in  Scotland.  Both  gentlemen  were  governed  by  phreno- 
logical principles ;  and  their  labours  resulted  in  tenets  and  doctrinea 
precisely  the  same,  and  those  doctrines,  in  many  respects,  exceed- 
ingly difllereot  f|fom  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously 
broached.  An  event  more  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 


RSMAHK8   ON   SDUCATION.^ 


The  objects  of  education,  usiog  the  word  in  its  widest  and  most 
legitimate  sense,  are,  1st,  To  increase  the  energy  and  activity  of 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  which  are  naturally  too  weak ; 
2dly,  To  repress  the  inordinate  action  of  those  which  are  naturally 
too  strong;  and  ddly,  To  give  to  the  combined  operation  of  the 
whole,  such  a  direction  as  shall  most  certainly  and  efiectually 
increase  the  happiness  and  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
individual. 

To  attain,  these  ends,  our  eflforts  must  be  conducted  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established  for  the  regula« 
tion  of  the  functions  of  both  mind  and  body.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly necessary  that  we  should  be  previously  in  possession  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  human  mind,  capable  of  unfolding  to  us  not  only  the 
number  and  functions  of  the  primitive  mental  faculties  themselves^ 
but  also  the  organic  conditions  which  conduce  to  their  greater  or 
less  degree  of  energy — the  laws  which  regulate  their  activity — and 
the  efiects  produced  upon  the  general  character  by  their  difierent 
proportional  combinations.  Accordingly,  the  want  of  such  a  theory 
of  mind  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  ignorance  of  phrenology,  the 
most  profound  writers  on  education  are  still  so  much  occupied  in 
discussing  contested  points  of  very  secondary  importance,  instead  of 
starting,  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Stewart,  from  undeniable  first 
principles,  obtained  from  **  a  previous  examination  of  those  faculties 
and  principles  of  mind  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to 
improve  ;'*  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  regard  it  as  in  itself  no 
small  proof  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  phrenological  philosophy, 
that  it  already  afibrds  a  sure,  stable,  and  consistent  basis  for  the 
erection  of  an  improved  system  of  education,  and  that  it  supplies  the 
desiderata  above  stated. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  activity  of  the 
faculties  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads  or  chapters  :'^—lst| 
Original  constitution;  2d,  Physical  education;  3d,  The  mode  in 
which  each  faculty  is  exercised ;  and  4th,  Their  mutual  influence  in 
exciting  or  repressing  each  other. 

*  Being  a  review  of  Dr.  Spunheim's  work  on  EdocatioD,  from  No.  4  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 

TOL.  III." 
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Original  Constitvtion. — Dr.  Sporzheim  goes  a  step  farther  back 
than  most  other  writers  on  education,  and  taking  observation  for  his 
guide,  and  finding  the  naental  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  progeny 
to  be  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  bodily  con- 
stitution inherited  from  the  parents,  and  believing  that  education 
ought  to  be  an  imitatioti  of  nature*s  own  laws^  and  not  an  invention 
of  oura,  he  strenuously  insists  that  we  ought  to  begin  at  the  root. 
Mid  that,  after  having  ascertained,  by  careful  observation,  what 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  in  the  parents  are  most  likely  to  secure 
for  their  ofispring  the  most  fiivourable  moral,  intellectual,  and  corpo- 
real constitution,  we  ought  to  seek  for  and  combine  these  qualities, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  to  them  which  can  be  found.  Nor  is 
this  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  for  the  more  we  examine  nature,  the 
more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  education  operates  invariably  in 
suhfection  to  the  laws  of  organisation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  imposed  upon  it  by  its  oonnec- 
tioQ  with  its  material  organ,  or  even  to  alter  materially  such  linea- 
ments of  the  character  as  are  strongly  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
It  is  at  once  in  illustration  of,  and  in  obedience  to  this  law,  that  we 
find  great  intellectual  power  and  favourable  moral  dispositions  as 
invariably  connected  with  a  large,  healthy,  well-developed  brain, 
and  feeble  intellect  and  moral  deficiency  as  invariably  the  attendants 
of  a  small  or  very  defective  brain,  and  difierent  or  opposite  disposi- 
tions and  talents  as  invariably  accompanied  with  very  difierent  states 
or  configurations  of  brain,  as  if  mind  were  merely  a  function  of 
matter.  Hence,  as  the  brain  is  a  component  part  of  the  animal 
system,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  living  organised  matter,  its 
pecoliarities,  and  the  mental  qualities  consequent  upon  them,  are 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children  with  as  much  certainty,  because 
m  obedience  to  the  same  laws,  as  features,  noses,  forms,  or  diseases. 

It  has  indeed  been  long  known  as  an  abstract  fact,  in  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  animals,  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  descend  from  generation  to  generation — that  children 
of  weak  and  nerrous  parents  are  themselves  delicate,  easily  agitated, 
and  subject  to  convulsions — that  the  idiots,  or  cretins,  of  Switaserknd, 
produce  a  race  inferior  to  themselves — that  the  children  of  insane 
parents  are  generally,  sooner  or  later,  afilicted  with  the  same  dis- 
ease-^and  that  those  of  healthy,  robust,  end  long-lived  ancestors,  are 
in  general  distinguished  for  similar  qualities ;  but,  either  from  igno- 
rance of  the  principle  according  to  which  it  happens,  and  which 
demonstrates  that  it  will  happen  again,  or  from  an  absurd  fear  of 
degradation,  by  admitting  his  own  subjection  to  the  laws  which  God 
has  set  over  animal  nature,  man  has  not  chosen  to  act  upon  it  in 
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improving  his  own  speciee,  bat  has  married  and  given  in  marriage, 
as  if  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  \kAy  were  directly  under  his  own 
control ;  and  when  overtaken  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  neglecty 
and  when  vice,  imbecility,  and  disease,  usurp  in  his  offspring  the 
place  of  that  virtue,  talent,  and  vigour,  which  be  in  vain  expected  to 
arise  from  good  education  alone,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  hapless 
and  devoted  victim,  who  had  no  share  in  the  production  of  his  own 
misery,  and  whose  only  duty  is  to  submit  to  the  painful  dispensations 
of  a  Superior  Power,  without  making  an  eflR>rt  to  decipher  and  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  these  inflictions  are  meant  to  convey.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  ever  the  same ;  and  in  the  days  of  Moses  we  find 
them  giving  rise  to  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  blood-relations, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  either  unfruitful,  or  productive  of 
degenerate  ofil^pring.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  these  laws 
were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  our  youth,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  we  should  so  often  have  to  lament  the  extinction  of 
whole  families  by  consumption,  the  quickly-spreading  miseries  of 
insanity  and  imbecility,  and  the  innumerable  ills  attending  weak  and 
infirm  health. 

The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Dr. 
Spurzheim-s  book,  and  to  it  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further 
details.  It  is  written  with  perfect  good  taste,  delicacy,  and  pro- 
priety. We  shall  only  add,  that  among  other  important  requisites 
in  parents.  Dr.  S.  mentions  a  sound  constitution,  untainted  with  any 
hereditary  disease,  and  a  sound,  active,  well-balanced  mind,  indi- 
cated by  a  large  and  well-proportioned  brain,  and  that  these  qualities 
should  be  chosen  in  preference,  in  families  where  they  have  been  the 
accompaniment  of  generations ;  as  where  a  good  individual  appears 
in  a  bad  or  indifierent  state,  the  chance  of  the  reappearance  in  the 
o^prtng  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  stock  is  very  great.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  pedigree  is  in  reality  founded  in  a  law  of 
nature ;  and  hence,  also,  the  value  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  animals,  where  each  parent  has  been  selected  for  his  peculiar 
excellencies.  In  man,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  an  index  of  the 
possession  of  the  virtues  of  the  original  stock,  as  the  choice  of 
partners  is  scarcely  attended  to. 

The  age  of  the  parents,  their  health,  and  especially  that  of  the 
mother,  and  their  state  of  mind,  all  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  their  progeny  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  further 

into  detail. 

Having  pointed  out  the  means  likely  to  secure  a  good  constitution 
to  those  unborn,  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter,  to 
lay  down  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  endeavours 
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to  improve  that  which  nature  has  already  given.  With  this  view» 
he  discusaes  the  laws  which  regulate  the  existence  of  the  human 
being  after  birth,  and  those  which  influence  the  growth  or  develops-  , 
ment  of  the  difierent  systems  or  parts  of  the  body.  And  even  in  a 
purely  mental  training,  a  knowledge  of  these  is  of  much  importance; 
because,  during  life,  the  mental  manifestations  are  so  dependent  on 
organic  conditions,  and  the  action  and  reaction  between  mind  and 
body  are  so  immediate  and  so  constant,  as  to  render  abortive  any 
attempts  at  improving  the  mind  which  are  not  made  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  system.  And  as  no  part  should  be 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  our  first  object  should  be  to 
secure  to  the  child  the  best  health  and  most  perfect  developement  of 
oil  his  parts^  which  his  natural  constitution  will  permit.  This  will 
be  best  done  by  attending  to  the  rules  which  Dr.  S.  lays  down  (or 
the  regulation  of  temperature,  nourishment,  choice  of  nurse,  clothing, 
air,  light,  cleanliness,  sleep,  repose,  and  exercise,  on  each  of  which 
he  offers  many  most  judicious  and  practical  observations,  but  upon 
which  we  cannot  now  dwell.  The  effects  of  them  on  the  general 
health  have  alone^  been  attended  to,  but  they  are  highly  deserving  of 
more  particular  study ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  modification  of 
them — of  diet,  for  instance — ^favour  the  developement  of  different 
systems ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in  the  same  way,  some 
may  operate  more  immediately  than  others  in  the  developement  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  on  that  of  the  different 
mental  powers. 

In  the  next  chapter,  Dr.  Spurzheim  discusses  **  the  Laws  of  Exer- 
cise," by  observing  which,  the  difilerent  faculties  may  be  made  to 
act  with  the  greatest  ease  and  energy  of  which  the  natural  constitu- 
tion, improved  by  a  proper  management  of  the  modifying  causes  last 
mentioned,  is  susceptible.  This,  indeed,  includes  all  that  is  gene- 
rally embraced  under  the  name  of  education ;  or,  properly  speaking, 
it  includes  a  great  deal  more,  for  it  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  first  circumstance  which  phrenology  points  out  as  deserving 
of  attention  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  is, 
that  the  capacity  for  improvement  of  each  of  the  internal  faculties, 
like  that  of  each  of  the  external  senses,  is  exactly  proportioned  to, 
and  is  limited  by,  the  degree  of  developement  and  healthy  condition 
of  its  own  organ,  and  that  the  result  of  education  is  merely  an 
increased  facility  of  operation  in  that  organ,  and  not  a  change  in  the 
mind  itself,  independent  of  the  organisation,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Whence  the  phrenologists  contend,  that  just  as  we  habitually  regard 
the  power  of  vision,  and  the  degree  of  improvement  of  which  it  is 
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susceptible,  as  in  exact  relation  to  the  native  coostitation  of  the  eye, 
and  the  superior  quickness  of  sight  consequent  upon  its  judicious 
exercise,  as  always  referable  to  a  change  produced,  not  in  the  unem* 
bodied  principle  of  mind,  but  in  the  organ  of  vision  itself,  so  we 
ought  to  regard  each  and  all  of  the  internal  faculties,  ex.  g,  the 
reasoning  power,  or  the  faculties  of  Tune  or  of  Language,  and  the 
degree  of  improvement  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  as  in  exact 
relation  to  the  natural  constitution  of  their  respective  cerebral 
organs,  and  the  superior  aptitude  for  deep  thinking,  for  Music,  or  for 
Language,  consequent  upon  their  exercise,  as  the  result  of  a  change 
in  the  state  of  these  organs,  and  not  in  the  immaterial  principle 
alone ;  and  hence  that  we  should,  in  every  instance,  adapt  our  means 
to  the  kind  of  faculties  and  organisation  possessed ;  and  that,  as  we 
cannot  bend  the  mental  character  to  suit  any  circumstances,  we 
should  therefore  adapt  the  profession  and  circumstances  to  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  conduces  to 
his  happiness  and  utility.  Hence,  also,  the  absurdity  of  seeking  for 
laws  of  mind  as  dittinci  and  separate  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  union  and  the  "mutual  influence  of  mind  and  body,  since,  so  long 
as  life  remains,  not  a  moment  passes  over  our  heads  which  is  not 
pregnant  with  proof  of  their  inseparable  connection  ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  very  basis  of  our  success,  1st,  That  we  must  employ  each  primi- 
tive mental  faculty  which  we  wish  to  cultivate  directly  upon  its  own 
objects,  and  not  trust  to  its  improvement  following  that  of  a  faculty 
altogether  diflerent ;  and  2dly,  That  we  must  proportion  the  degree 
of  exercise  of  each  to  the  original  constitution  of  its  own  organ. 

1st,  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  in  our  schools,  and  in  the 
received  systems  of  education,  to  suppose  that,  by  cultivating  one 
faculty,  we  necessarily  exercise  the  others;  that  by  studying  lan- 
guages or  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  necessarily  cultivate  the 
reasoning  powers,  or  that,  by  cultivating  the  latter,  we  necessarily 
improve  the  moral  sentiments.  Phrenology  puts  an  end  to  this  delu- 
sion, by  showing  that  each  faculty  depends,  for  its  power  of  acting, 
upon  the  state  of  its  own  organ ;  and  that  thus  whole  pages  may  be 
learned  by  rote,  in  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  organ  and  faculty  of 
Language  alone,  without  exciting,  in  any  degree,  those  of  Causality 
or  Comparison,  upon  which  reflection  depends.  It  shows  that 
mathematics,  being  a  science  of  relative  proportions  and  numbers, 
exercises  almost  exclusively  the  organs  and  faculties  of  Locality, 
Form,  Size,  Individuality,  Comparison,  and  Number,  while  it  leaves 
Causality  almost  inactive.  It  shows  that  the  memory  of  facts  and 
details  depends  on  a  good  endowment  of  Individuality,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  does  not  exercise 
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the  r«of oniQg  powers  or  moral  aoDtimenUi.  It  showj  that  the  ktter, 
M  well  ae  the  iatellect,  depend  upon  pahicular  orgaaa,  and  that 
eaoh,  in  order  to  be  cultivatedi  must  be  excited  directly  by  itii  owa 
object,  and,  in  short,  that  it  would  be  as  philosophical  to  attempt  to 
educate  sight  by  listeoiog  to  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  or  hearing  by 
reading  a  treatise  on  acoustics,-  or  touch  by  smelling  a  nosegay,  as 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  reasoning  powers  by  learning  a  collection 
of  words,  or  the  moral  sentiments  by  objects  ezelusively  addressed 
to  the  intellect. 

Hence,  when  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers,  let  us 
employ  them  directly  in  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  When  we  mean  to  cultivate 
the  knowing  faculties,  let  us  exercise  Number,  for  example,  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  Language,  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
dead  and  living  languages,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences; 
Locality  and  individuality,  in  the  study  of  geography  and  the  natural 
history  of  difierent  countries  of  the  world.  And  again,  when  we 
intend  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments,  let  us  exercise  Cottscien- 
tiousness  in  the  habitual  practice  and  example  of  even-handed  justice, 
^  instead  of  thinking  to  enforce  it  by  precepts  adapted  to  the  organs  of 
intellect  alone ;  let  us  excite  the  activity  of  Benevolence  in  our  chil- 
dren, by  practising  it  towards  others,  rather  than  by  bare  words, 
with  which  our  conduct  is  at  variance,  and  let  us  not  complain  of  a 
want  of  respect  In  our  children,  depending  on  -inactive  Veneration, 
when  we  habitually  treat  others  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  be  respectful. 
In  short,  let  us  always  exercise  directly  the  faculty  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate, for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  shall  at  all  succeed. 

2dly,  As  some  faculties  are  possessed  in  greater  proportion  than 
others,  and  as  the  most  powerful  are  always  the  roost  capable  of 
exercise,  we  must  propprtion  the  degree  of  exercise  of  each  to  its 
original  constitution,  so  as  neither  to  weaken  it  by  too  little  action, 
nor  to  exhaust  it  by  too  much.  In  weak,  delicate  subjects,  and  at 
periods  of  growth,  the  faculties  should  be  left  a  good  deal  to  them- 
selves, and  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  general  health  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  system.  Precocious  taleiit  is  frequently,  from  neglect 
of  this,  very  soon  exhau9ted.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
but  the  same  princi^  applies  as  in  the  exercise  of  weak  muscles, 
stomach,  eyes,  or  any  other  part.  In  order  to  employ  all  the 
faculties  to  the  best  advantage,  it  thus  becomes  extremely  desirable 
to  know,  beforehand,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  respectively 
possessed,  so  that  no  time  nor  labour  need  be  lost  in  attempting  to 
force  those  which  nature  has  given  in  sparing  quantity,  nor  mischief 
produced  by  the  over-exercise  or  complete  neglect  of  others,  in 
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which  she  bam  been  nore  liberaL  Phranok^  putt  th#  means  ef 
elituning  this  knowledge  completely  in  our  power,  tad  it  ie  our  owi 
fault  if  we  do  not  make  use  of  it.  And  as  we  would  never  dream  of 
giving  a  blind  man  the  education  of  a  painter,  or  a  deaf  man  that  of 
a  musician,  so  phvsnology  leaches  us  not  to  expect  philosophic  pro* 
fimdity  from  a  person  to  when  nature  has  denied  a  large  endowment 
of  Causality,  and  therefore  not  to  attempt  to  educate  him  Car  a  pro* 
fession  in  which  great  reasonings  power  is  essential  for  success.  It 
also  teaches  us  not  to  set  down  as  a  fool  or  a  dunce,  the  boy  whoes 
depth  of  mind,  depending  on  great  Comparison  and  Causality,  is 
merely  hidden  by  the  difficulty  which,  owing  to  small  Language,  he 
feels  in  clothing  his  ideas  with  words;  for  where -the  reflecting 
power  is  present,  it  will,  in  after-life,  place  its  possessor  far  above 
his  more  superficial  companion  who  excelled  him  at  school,  merely 
from  having  a  much  greater  endowment  of  Language  and  Indi- 
viduality. Phrenology  thus  enables  us  to  avoid  the  mischief  so 
often  resulting  from  misdirected  talents,  and  to  select,  with  diwrimi- 
nation,  the  sphere  in  which  each  is  fitted  to  move. 

As  some  faculties  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  others,  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  know  the  general  order 
of  their  successive  developement ;  because,  by  attempting  to  force 
into  activity  those  faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  not  yet  fully 
developed,  and  by  neglecting  those  which  are,  our  labour  is  not  only 
entirely  lost,  but  positive  mischief  produced.  Information  is  still 
wanting  on  this  point ;  but  inquiries  are  now  going  on,  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  valuable  results.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks,  from 
observation,  that  the  organs  of  Individuality  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  the  intellectual  order.  Those  of  Form,  Comparison,  and  Lan- 
guage, also  appear  early  in  life ;  and  those  of  Size,  Colour,  Locality, 
Tune,  Number,  and  Order,  appear  successively.  Among  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments,  he  thinks  Amativeness  and  Veneration  are 
the  latest.  Hence,  every  thing  connected  with  observation,  facts, 
history,  geography,  and  general  information,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
youthful,  and  reasoning  and  deep  reflection  to  the  mature  mind. 
Almost  all  the  sentiments  come  into  action  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
hence  they  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  from  the  very  beginning 
—according  to  the  law,  already  mentioned,  of  exercising  each 
&culty  upon  its  own  objects.  And  as  artificial  signs  or  language 
cannot  be  understood,  until  the  feelings  or  idess  which  they  repre-  * 
sent  are  felt  by  the  individual,  we  should  be  very  careful  to  use  such 
only  as  can  be  completely  understood,  as  otherwise  we  run  much 
danger  of  cultivating  tne  single  faculty  of  Language,  when  we 
believe  we  are  cultivating  all  the  powers  ef  inteUeot.     What  signs 
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could  convey  to  the  mind  of  one  who  had  never  felt  them,  the  sen* 
satioQs  expressed  by  the  words  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  anger,  or 
benevolence  ? 

As  it  is  desirable,  in  every  system  of  education,  to  leave  none  of 
the  faculties  inactive,  so  that  system  is  to  be  preferred  which  is- 
calculated  to  exercise  the  greatest  number  of  them.  And,  in  this 
respect,  the  Lancasterian,  or  mutual  instruction  system,  undoubtedly 
excels,  as  it  brings  into  action  many  of  the  higher  sentiments,  as 
well  as  intellectual  powers,  which  either  slumbered  or  became  abso- 
lutely vitiated  under  the  old  practice.  It  excites  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  in  the  pupil  by  addressing  itself  directly  to  Individuality, 
Comparison,  dz;c.  at  the  same  time  as  to  Language.  And  by 
making  the  pupils  teach  each  other,  and  judge  of  each  other's  con- 
duct, it  calls  into  direct  action  the  faculties  of  Conscientiousness, 
Benevolence,  and  Veneration,  and  gives  the  roost  virtuous  direction 
to  those  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  so  of\en  perverted 
to  the  production  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  pride.  It  thus  encourages 
the  timid,  and  morally  represses  the  overbearing  and  selfish,  and 
produces  that  rational  feeling  of  superiority  founded  on  superior 
conduct.  The  emulation  which  it  excites  is  of  a  far  more  generous 
kind  than  that  of  the  old  school.  In  the  one,  the  child  is  led  to  con- 
ceive himself  as  one  of  many,  and  an  equal  among  equals ;  in  the 
other,  as  concentrated  in  self,  and  in  opposition  to  both  master  and 
scholars. 

As  no  part  of  the  system  should  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  nor  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  bodily  health,  neither 
should  the  intellect  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  moral.  Each 
should  be  duly  exercised,  and  made  to  harmonise  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  with  the  other ;  and,  with  this  view,  we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  nature  of  the  faculties  and  their  particular 
applicationa.  Thus  one  manner  of  satisfying  an  inclination  may  be 
innocent  in  itself,  but  if  granted  to  a  faculty  already  too  active,  it 
becomes  blameable.  Thus  praise  is  in  itself  a  very  good  thing ;  but 
if  we  remark  a  child  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  Love  of  Approba- 
tion in  an  uncommon  degree,  let  us  beware  of  flattering  and  pi^ising 
him  for  the  beauty  of  his  face,  his  voice,  or  his  figure.  By  doing 
so,  we  prepare  future  misery  for  him.  We  complain  of  a  child  who^ 
is  passionate,  and  yet  we  are  foolish  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
vent  his  anger  upon  a  chair  or  a  stone  I 

It  is  from  this  difierence  in  the  original  strength  of  the  natural 
dispositions,  that  the  same  treatment  produces  difierent  and  even 
opposite  efifects  upon  difierent  persons.  Thus  an  individual,  with 
small  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence,  and  large  Acquisitiveness, 
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Self-eateem,  and  Ck>inbativeiiea8,  will  become  worse  under  misfor- 
tuoe  or  injustice,  and  will  think  of  revenge,  and  of  making  others  as 
miserable  as  himself,  where  another,  with  a  different  combination, 
would  submit  with  serenity  and  resignation.  But  the  fact,  that  such 
a  difierence  of  result  does  take  place,  only  shows  more  forcibly  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  primitive  faculties. 

It  may  bo  asked  if  exercise  increases  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
organs  ?  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  did,'  but  we  have 
no  positive  information  on  the  subject.  But  as  agility  or  quickness  ^ 
may  be  acquired  without  increase  of  muscle  or  nerve,  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  cerebral  organs  may  be  made  to  work  with  greater 
acHviitf  from  exercise,  even  when  they  do  not  increase  in  size. 

Having  considered  the  laws  of  exercise,  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeds, 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties 
in  exciting  each  other  to  activity.  Thus,  from  the  influence  of 
Pbiloprogenitiveness  upon  Combativeness,  females  defend  their 
young  with  more  energy  and  resolution  than  any  thing  else;  and 
thus  Acquisitiveness  often  calls  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness  into 
action  to  gain  its  object.  And  thus,  also,  the  Love  of  Approbation 
excites  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is  daily  seen  in  schools  and  in 
society.  The  intellectual  faculties  also  excite  and  assist  each  other* 
Thus  a  person,  with  moderate  Language  and  large  Locality,  in  try- 
ing to  commit  to  memory,  will  often  succeed  by  mentally  dividing- 
the  page  into  compartments,  and  fixing  a  few  lines  in  each.  It  thus 
becomes  an  object  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  individual ;  because,  as  the  faculties  most  largely 
possessed  always  tend  to  act  along  with  each  other,  the  one  may  be 
used,  when  necessary,  as  a  means  of  exciting  another.  This  know- 
ledge, which  is  only  to  be  found  in  phrenology,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  doctrine  of  motives,  for  one  will  exert  himself  for  praise,  which 
another  despises ;  and  a  second  will  act  from  the  hope  of  gratifying 
his  large  Acquisitiveness ;  and  a  third  from  an  innate  sense  of  duty ; 
and  a  fourth  from  excessive  constitutional  activity,  making  rest 
painful  to  him.  The  insight  into  human  nature  which  phrenology 
bestows  upon  its  disciples,  thus  supplies  them  with  an  engine  of 
immense  power  in  the  education  and  management  of  youth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PBACTICAL  UTILTTT  OF  PHEBNOLOGT. 
BT  a  8.  FOWLKR. 

Phranologista  are  often  asked  for  the  *^eui  bono^'*  the  praciicai 
viiliip  of  their  science.  **  Admitting  its  truth,'*  says  an  objector, 
^o(  what  use  is  it?*'  To  reply  briefly  to  this  question,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article. 

Men  now  worship  two  deities,  Wealth  and  Fame,  with  more  than 
pagan  idolatry ;  and  value  things  in  proportion  as  they  further  these 
objects.  But  this  standard  of  valuation  is  evidently  erroneous. 
Whatever  can  be  made  to  auf^ment  human  happiness,  or  to  promote 
morality  or  virtue — to  diminish  or  alleviate  human  sufibring,  or  in 
any  way  to  improve  man  physically,  or  mentally,  or  morally,  is 
useful  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of  effecting  these  important  hot 
difficult  objects-  All  this  phrenology  is  calculated  to  accomplish. 
It  is  therefore  useful — 

1.  As  A  STUDY.  *'  Knowledge  is  power,**  Man  is  so  constituted, 
that^o  study  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature^to  witness  chemical, 
philosophical,  and  other  experiments — to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  to  examine  the  beauties,  the  curiosities,  and  the  wonders 
of  its  surface-^to  learn  lessons  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as 
taught  by  astronomy — but  more  especially  to  study  livings  atdmated 
nature — to  observe  its  adaptations  and  contrivances — in  short,  to 
study  nature  in  all  her  beauty,  and  variety,  and  perfection,  constitutes 
a  source  of  the  highest  possible  gratification  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible. 

Bat  the  study  of  man,  of  his  nature  and  duties,  hie  destinies  and 
relations,  and  especially  of  man  intellectually  and  moralist  is  as 
much  more  useful  and  important  than  the  study  of  physical  nature, 
as  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  is  the 
grand  climax,  the  master-piece  of  all  God's  works  within  our  know- 
ledge, and  man's  mind  the  master-piece  of  man;  so  that  the  study  of 
man's  mind  towers  far  above  all  others.  Now  phrenology  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  man's  mind,  and  if  true,  developes,  and  that  in  a 
tangible  and  simple  form,  so  that  he  thai  runs  may  read,  the  laws 
and  phenomeaa  of  mind.  This  is  ^^par  excellence,**  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  this  science.  Let  those  who  have  groped  their  way 
through  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  and  who  have  caught  only  a 
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judge  between  it  and  tbem* 

Afatn>  tbis  same  mind  of  mea  is  the  fountaiD*bead  from  which 
epjriogs  most  of  his  sufl^rtogs  and  eojoy meats.  Both  the  happiness 
Aod  the  misery  experienced  by  it,  are  far  more  intense  and  acute 
than  those  of  a  merely  physical  organ.  Now,  since  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  our  menial  eoostitution  is  the  sole  cause  and  medium  of 
ail  our  meotai  enjoyments,  since  their  violation  is  the  only  and 
inevitable  cause  of  ail  man's  mental  misery,  and  since  phrenology,  if 
true,  developes  and  elucidates  these  very  laws,  the  observance  and 
the  violation  of  which  cause  roost  of  man's  happiness  and  misery,  it 
is  self-evident  that  a  knowledge  o(  this  science  is  the  key  ihat  opens 
up  to  man  all  the  hidden  capabilities  of  enjoyment  belonging  to  his 
nature,  and  will  also  enable  him  to  remove,  to  a  great  extent,  those 
causes  of  mental  anguish  and  suflering  which  afflict  either  mankind 
in  general,  or  individuals  in  particular.  By  fully  and  clearly 
analysing  and  unfolding  the  .primary  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
thereby  showing  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  their  natural,  legitimate, 
and  healthy  function,  and  thus  what  actions  and  feelings  are  virtuous, 
and  what  sinful,  phrenology  will  teach  every  one  how  to  exercise  his 
faculties  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  constitution,  or  in  other 
words,  hpw  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  and 
thereby  how  to  become  the  recipient  of  uninterrupted  mental  enjoy- 
ment. 

2.  "Rifow  THTskLF,"  was  written  in  golden  capitals  upon  the 
splendid  temple  of  Delphos,  as  the  most  important  maxim  which  ihe 
wise  men  of  Greece  could  hand  down  to  unborn  generations.  The 
Scriptures  require  us  to  ''search  our  own  hearts  and  try  ourselves;" 
and  the  entire  experience  of  mankind  bears  testimony,  that  se^- 
knowledge  is  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  one's  own  self — of  his  good  properties,  and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them ;  of  his  defects,  and  how  to  guard  against 
the  evils  growing  out  of  them ;  of  his  predispositions  to,  and  sources 
of,  temptation  to  excess  and  error,  and  the  means  of  keeping  these 
desires  quiescent ;  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  and  of  becoming, 
and  what  not ;  and  wherein  he  is  liable  to  err,  either  in  judgment  or 
conduct — is  more  intimately  associated  with  his  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, and  success  through  life  than  any  other,  than  all  other  know- 
ledge united.  Before  he  can  correct  any  defect,  he  must  know  pre- 
cisely in  what  that  defect  consists — most  know  the  precise  faculty 
that  is  too  strong,  or  too  weak,  or  wrongly  exercised. 

Now  this  very  knowledge,  phrenology,  if  true,  furnishes,  and  that 
with  the  certainty  attending  physical  demansiroHon.     It  will  enable 
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eVTj  individuai  to  pitce  his  own  fingers  upon  every  element  of  hie 
character;  and  in  case  his  predominant  Self-esteem  has  rendered 
him  proud  and  self-conceited,  or  its  deficiency  led  him  to  underrate 
his  capabilities  or  moral  worth,  and  produced  diffidence,  it  will 
correct  these  estimates,  and  teach  men  precisely  what  they  are. 
This  principle  will  he  rendered  still  more  plain  and  forcible  by 
employing  a  comparison.  It  is  with  mental  as  with  physical  vision, 
that  objects  take  their  appearances  from  the  media  through  which 
they  are  observed.  If  you  look  through  glasses  that  are  coloured, 
or  that  magnify,  or  that  minify,  the  objects  observed  will  appear 
accordingly.  Appearances  would  lead  you  to  think  that  the  appa- 
rent colour  was  the  real  one,  though  changing  with  every  change  in 
the  colour  of  your  glasses.  But  by  knowing  what  coloured  glasses 
you  look  through,  you  easily  correct  the  error.  Now,  phrenology 
tells  you  precisely  what  coloured  glasses  you  look  through.  Does 
Hope  predominate,  you  look  through  magnifying  glasses,  which 
exaggerate  every  prospect.  Without  being  told  by  phrenology  that 
these  splendid  castles  are  all  ideal,  and  merely  the  workings  of  over- 
developed Hope,  you  would  think  them  real,  and  act  upon  them ;  but 
with  this  knowledge,  you  will  avoid  the  evils  consequent  upon  such 
action.  Thus  phrenology,  properly  applied,  would  prevent  much  of 
the  speculation,  over-trading,  extravagance,  &c.  which  cause  most  of 
those  failures  that  are  spreading  distress  throughout  our  land.  Is 
Hope  small,  the  picture  is  reversed;  but  by  telling  you  that  your 
spirits  flag  only  because  you  look  through  dark-shaded  glasses, 
phrenology  will  eflectually  dispel  this  borrowed  trouble  about 
nothing. 

Are  you,  as  a  professor  of  religion,  borne  down  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  guilt,  and  unworthiness,  and  desert  of  punishment, 
accompanied  with  but  feeble  hopes  of  pardon,  and  many  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  your  salvation,  phrenology. will  impart  the  ''oil  of  joy  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness,"  by  telling  you  that  these  feelings  are  caused 
by  your  predominant  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness,  and  small 
Hope  and  Self-esteem,  and  not  by  your  actual  danger  of  perdition ; 
and  that  were  the  relative  size  of  these  organs  reversed,  your  feel- 
ings also  would  be  reversed,  although  in  a  far  poorer  way  of  gaining 
heaven.     You  are  only  looking  through  coloured  glass. 

Are  you  an  over-anxious  wife  or  mother,  worrying  your  very  life 
out  of  you  about  your  husband  or  children,  by  telling  you  that  these 
feelings  are  caused,  not  by  any  actual  dangor  that  threatens  your 
beloved  ones,  but  by  your  own  groundless  and  whimsical  fears,  pro- 
duced by  your  predominant  Cautiousness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
Adhesiveness,  phrenology  will  dispel  those  foolish  fears,  and  make 
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you  laogh  at  your  own  folly;  whereas,  but  for  this  acieoee,  you 
would  think  them  well  grounded.  It  shows  that  you  are  afraid  only 
because  you  are  looking  through  coloured  glasses.  In  these  and  a 
thousand  similar  ways,  phrenology,  if  true,  may  easily  and  con- 
stantly be  applied  to  the  correction  not  only  of  false  estimites  of 
ourselves  and  others,  but  also  of  erroneous  impressions,  as  well  as 
wrong  judgments,  of  men  and  things. 

Again ;  ambition  is  one  of  the  roost  powerful  elements  of  man's 
nature,  and  its  gratification  a  source  of  real  pleasure.  Hence  to 
excel,  even  though  in  an  humble  sphere,  is  productive  of  far  more 
enjoyment  than  mediocrity  in  a  higher  sphere.  Thus,  to  excel  in 
some  ordinary  mechanical  branch  renders  one  much  more  happy, 
and  enables  him  to  get  a  better  living,  than  to  be  an  ordinary 
lawyer,  because  in  the  former  case  his  ambition  is  gratified^  but  in 
the  latter,  martified.  Hence  to  a  young  person  in  particular,  jusi 
starting  in  the  world,  and  indeed  to  all,  a  knowledge  of  phrenology, 
or,  in  its  absence,  a  correct  phrenological  examination,  might  be 
made  incalculably  valuable. 

Still  further.  The  Creator  evidently  intends  and  adapts  one  man 
to  fill  one  sphere  of  action,  and  another,  another  sphere.  As  he  has 
adapted  one  tree  to  one  quality  of  soil,  and  another  to  another ;  as 
he  has  made  one  flower  to  grow  luxuriantly  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  vernal  exquinox,  another  to  bud  and  blossom  in  perfection  in 
a  colder  climate,  and  still  another  to  vegetate  only  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles ;  and  as,  by  transplanting  them,  they  all  wither 
and  die — as  one  tree  or  vegetable  is  caruHtutionallp  adapted  to 
flourish  only  in  the  marsh,  another  in  the  arid  sandbanks,  and  a 
third  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks — as  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  the  whole  range  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
have  each  assigned  to  them  their  respective  locations  and  limits, 
within  which  they  flourish,  and  without  which  they  die,  the  infer- 
ence is  well  founded  that  the  same  is  true  of  man — that  diflerent 
individuals  are  designed  for,  and  adapted  to,  difi[erent  occupations ; 
that  the  constitutional  qualities  of  one  man,  both  mental  and  phy* 
sjcal,  best  fit  him  to  become  a  <*  tiller  of  the  ground ;''  those  of 
another,  to  practise  successfully  one  of  the  mechanical  arts;  of 
another,  to  sway  the  popular  will  by  smooth-tongued  eloquence ; 
and  of  still  another,  to  explore  the  works  and  wonders  of  nature. 

Let  parents  but  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  choice 
of  occupations  adapted  to  their  children — let  the  agriculturist  be 
located  upon  his  farm,  the  mechanic  in  his  workshop,  the  artist  in 
his  studio,  the  merchant  behind  his  counter,  the  statesman  in  the 
balls  of  legislation,  the  teachers  of  morals  and  of  letters  in  their 
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retpective  places;  let  the  orator  mount  the  roetram,  the  judge 
between  man  and  man  ascend  the  bench,  the  naturalist  be  placed  ia 
the  open  fields  of  nature— let  every  member  of  society  be  placed  in 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  calling  into  full  and  delightful 
exercise  all  his  talents  and  mental  energies,  and  this  divinely  con- 
trived machine  of  human  society,  with  every  wheel,  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place,  would  work  out  an  incalculable  amount  of  happiness 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  individuals  in  particular ;  those  whose 
ambition  is  now  mortified  because  out  of  their  proper  element,  would 
then  be  delightfully  gratified;  a  vast  amount  of  talent  in  all  the 
departments  of  life,  which  now  lies  buried  for  want  of  action  and 
motive,  would  be  brought  forth ;  and  a  host  of  Washingtons  and 
Franklins,  of  Jefibrsons  and  Adamties,  of  Shakspeares  and  Miltons, 
of  Clays  and  Websters,  of  Lees  and  Henrys,  of  Fultons  and  Whit- 
oeys,  of  Rushes  and  Blackstones,  of  Audubons  and  Davys,  of  Silli- 
mans  and  Hitchcocks,  of  Wests  and  Rubens,  of  Irvings  and  Per- 
civals,  who  are  now  unnoticed  and  unknown,  would  be  hunted  up, 
and  their  talents  brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  welfare  of  roan- 
kind.  But,  alas!  this  machine  is  deranged,  its  wheels  misplaced, 
and  its  product  is  misery;  the  natural  mechanic  is  put  into  the 
study,  and  the  scholar  upon  the  farm,  their  natures  crossed,  their 
talents  lost  to  thdmselves  and  the  world,  and  their  happiness  greatly 
abridged,  if  not  exchanged  for  misery.  Now  if  phrenology  be  true, 
the  natural  talents  even  of  children  can  be  discovered  with  certainty, 
and  their  pursuits  directed  accordingly ;  and  thereby  these  evils  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  these  blessings  secured. 

3.  It  will  incalculably  adyanob  the  arts  akd  scibncbs. 
Only  the  very  threshold  of  science  is  yet  entered.  For  every  dis- 
covery thus  far  made,  doubtless  scores  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
Future  centuries,  like  those  that  are  past,  will  unquestionably  wit- 
ness clusters  of  new  sciences,  as  the  present  one  has  chemistry, 
geology,  and  phrenology,  unfolding  new  truths  and  new  worlds  of 
facts,  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind 
will  be  vastly  augmented.  There  are  multitudes  of  minds  calculated 
to  bring  to  view  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  and  make 
scientific  discoveries,  which  are  now  either  wholly  engrossed  with 
other  minor  matters,  or  enter  upon  a  literary  course  too  late  to 
make  much  progress ;  whereas,  had  their  talents  been  early  known, 
and  their  education  conducted  upon  phrenological  principles,  such 
naturalists  and  mathematicians,  such  artists  and  mechanics,  such 
statesmen  and  poets,  such  orators  and  divines,  such  philanthropists 
and  such  profound  philosophers  would  rise  upon  our  world  as  would 
completely  eclipse  every  thing  past  and  present — as  would  incalcu- 
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lably  improve,  adorn,  and  bleas  mankind.  It  woald  also  throw  oat 
from  under  the  wheels  of  science  multitudes  of  those  who  now  retard 
their  progress,  and  clear  the  various  professions  of  those  drones  who 
are  now  their  bane  and  disgrace,  besides  being  useful  in  making 
choice  of  our  public  officers. 

4.  It  will  greatly  pbomots  mobalitt  anb  tkitb  sblioioh. 
Phrenology,  if  true,  unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man. 
To  this  same  moral  nature  of  man,  true  religion  is  also  adapted ;  so 
that  each  will  confirm  and  strengthen  the  other,  and  both  together 
do  much  more  for  man's  moral  elevation  than  either  could  do  alone. 
Phrenology  J  more  than  any  thing  else,  is  calculated  to  do  away 
sectarian  prejudices,  and  wear  off  the  edge  of  those  asperities  which 
grow  out  of  them,  and  which  are  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
world.  It  also  teaches  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  and  does  away 
with  bigotry.  It  will  teach  natural  theology  and  natural  religion 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  other  department  of  science 
whatever. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  phrenology  will  give  its  possessor  an  almost 
unlimited  command  over  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-men* 
Are  you  a  lawyer,  phrenology  teaches  you,  not  only  the  laws  of 
mind  in  general,  but  the  particular  qualities  of  individuals,  and  also 
how  they  may  be  reached.  Mas  one  of  your  jury  large  Benevo- 
lence, phrenology  not  only  points  out  the  developement,  but  also 
^ows  you  how  to  arouse  it  powerfully  in  aid  of  your  cause.  The 
other  faculties  will  then  follow  in  its  train,  and  he  is  gained.  Has 
another  large  Comparison,  or  Causality,  or  Ideality,  address  these 
faculties  respectively,  and  your  end  is  gained ;  has  another  large 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  humour  Aim,  and  be  careful  not  to  excite 
them  against  you,  or  "it's  a  gone  case;"  and  so  of  the  other 
faculties. 

Are  you  a  minister  of  our  holy  refigion,  wishing  to  "convert  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,"  you  must  become  "  all  things  to 
all  men."  Your  success  depends  on  your  adaptinjr  truth  to  the 
sinner's  mind.  Has  he  small  Conscientiousness  and  large  Self- 
esteem  and  Combativeness,  if  you  address  your  remarks  to  his  con- 
science, and  portray  his  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment,  his  small 
Conscientiousness  and  large  Self-esteem  will  fail  to  perceive  or  feel 
his  guilt;  and  his  large  Self-esteem  will  justify  himself,  and  retort, 
"  Tou  come  here  accusing  me  in  this  kind  of  style,  do  you  ?  I  've 
done  nothing  wrong.  You  talk  as  though  I  had  committed  some 
awful  crime ;  but,  thank  heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience.  I'm  as 
good  as  you  are,  any  day;"  whilst  Combativeness  will  resenf  the 
well-meant  but  ill*applied  warning,  and  drive  the  intruder  from  his 
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presence.  Thus  the  sinner's  heart  becomes  more  hardened,  and  the 
door  of  repentance  and  reform  barred  and  bolted.  Whereas,  this 
same  sinner  has,  perhaps,  large  Veneration  and  Adhesiveness. 
Appeal  to  the  former  by  portraying  the  majesty  and  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  latter  by  descanting  upon  his  infinite  love  to  the 
children  of  men,  and  you  strike  cords  that  vibrate  through  his  whole 
soul,  prostrating  him  in  adoration  and  love  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Another  may  have  large  Conscientiousness  and  small  Veneration. 
By  addressing  to  him  what  disgusted  the  first,  you  reach  his  feel- 
ings, producing  a  broken  heart  and  a  reformed  life ;  whereas,  if  you 
appeal  to  his  Veneration,  which  produced  the  desired  effect  in  the 
case  first  supposed,  you  disgust  him,  and  the  result  is  worse  than  a 
mere  failure.  Thus,  "  what  is  one's  meat  is  another's  poison  j" 
and  phrenology  teaches  you  how  and  when  to  appeal  to  the  reason, 
or  to  the  feelings,  or  to  the  particular  cUiss  of  feelings  required  by 
the  occasion,  and  also  how  to  avoid  arraying  against  you  large  Com- 
batlveness,  or  Firmness,  or  Self-esteem,  or  Destructiveness,  and  thus 
how  to  be  always  successful,  *<  meting  out  to  every  man  his  portion 
in  due  season. 

The  principle  here  slated  and  illustrated,  will  apply  to  all  our 
intercourse  with  our  fellow* men,  whether  for  persuading  them  to 
adopt  our  opinions  or  plans,  or  for  instructing  them,  and  especially 
children,  or  for  pleasurable  intercourse  with  them.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the^  ^oo^mmen^  of  children^  is  productive 
of  still  greater  good.  Thus,  .has  your  child  large  Firmness,  or 
Destructiveness,  or  Self-esteem,  great  care  is  requisite  lest  these 
three  faculties  become  arrayed  agairut  you ;  in  which  event,  obedi- 
ence can  be  secured  only  by  compulsion,  the  child  becoming  wilful 
and  insolent.  But  by  understanding  phrenology,  you  will  know 
'what  will  excite  these  faculties  unfavourably,  and  can  thus  avoid 
rousing  them,  and  appeal  to  some  other  faculties  by  which  you  gain 
your  end  at  once,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

Again,  if  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  large,  when  you 
do  the  child  a  favour,  let  it  see  and  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  pure  dis- 
interested kindness  on  your  part,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  sense  of  obligation  will  spring  up  spontaneously  in  its  little 
bosom,  which  may  be  increased  by  every  successive  garment,  and 
ride,  and  favour,  which  the  child  receives  at  your  hands,  until  it 
will  become  a  ruling  emotion.  A  strong  desire  to  return  these 
favours  will  be  the  result;  your  ascendancy  over  the  child  has  now 
become  complete ;  your  will  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  obeyed,  and 
that  with  delight.  But  this  picture  is  usually  reversed.  Parents 
generally  transmit  to  their  children  those  mental  as  well  as  physical 
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^fualities  which  pradomioate  id  themselves.  These  are  often  lejrge 
Combat  iveneas,  Destruetiveness,  AcquisitivenesSi  Self-esteena,  Firm- 
ness, 6lc.  The  little  suflferer  gratifies  his  innate  Destructiveness  by 
tearing  a  leaf  from  a  book  given  him  to  play  with,  or  by  breaking 
some  valuable  article.  The  angered  parent  catches  up  the  uncon- 
scious offender,  and  gives  him  a  severe  box  on  the  ears,  or  resorts  to 
some  more  violent  punishment.  Of  course  the  child  becomes  enraged, 
and  cries  long  and  loud,  and  receives  another  scolding  and  whipping 
to  make  him  "  hush  up."  Its  outraged  Conscientiousness  revolts  at 
this  cruel  and  unjust  treatment,  and  this  increases  the  flame  of  its 
anger;  Destructiveness,  already  too  large,  becomes  still  larger  by 
being  violently  and  protractedly  excited ;  tbe  child  is  rendered  mise- 
rable ;  its  temper  spoiled  ;  its  brain  inflamed ;  its  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion cheeked ;  its  parental  respect  destroyed ;  peevishness  engendered ; 
its  health  impaired ;  and  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
hatred  and  rebellion  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  infantile 
bosom. 

Or  perhaps  the  little  one  makes  a  noise,  which  is  as  natural  to  it 
as  breathing,  and  almost  as  necessary  for  the  developement  of  his 
lungs  and  muscles.  The  parent  commands  silence;  the  little  offender 
wishes  and  intends  to  obey,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible 
promptings  of  his  nature,  he  soon  forgets,  and  continues  his  noise. 
The  irritated  parent,  who  ought  to  rejoice  in,  and  even  join  bin  little 
ones  in  these  healthy  and  intellect-producing  amusements,  becomes 
^^gTj ;  chastises  the  offenders,  thereby  kindling  their  anger ;  again 
outrages  their  senso  of  justice ;  and  creates  those  hard  feelings, 
which,  by  being  often  repeated,  grow  into  a  settled  dislike;  the  child 
does  nothing  willingly,  but  every  thing  poutiogly ;  parental  favours 
are  forgotten ;  and  the  entire  intercourse  between  parent  and  child, 
which  might  and  ought  always  to  be  of  the  most  delightful  character, 
is  unpleasant  and  cross-grained  .throughout ;  each  blaming  and  dis- 
liking tbe  other.  Thus,  thousands  of  things  which  are  as  natural  to 
children  as  hunger,  and  no  more  deserving  of  punishment,  receive 
either  chastisement,  or  sharp  rebuke,  which  harrows  up  and  hardens 
their  tender  susceptibilities,  thus  exciting  their  animal  propensities, 
and  thereby  weakening  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Now 
phrenology,  by  teaching  the  parent  what  is  the  normal  and  what  the 
depraved  manifestation  of  the  several  powers,  and  hence  what  to  cul- 
tivate and  what  to  punish,  and  also  how  to  awaken  any  desired  cur- 
rent of  feeling  or  line  of  conduct,  becomes  of  infinite  service  in  the 
goverment  and  management  of  children. 

It  might  be  added,  that  much  of  the  crossness  and  bad  temper  of 
children  is  caused  by  the  irritating  and  improper  diet,  either  of  the 

VOL.  III.- 
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nother  or  child,  or  both.  By  inflamiog  the  stomachi  and  thereby 
the  ■ysteni  generally,  the  organs  in  the  btue  of  the  brain,  and 
DeatructivenoM  in  particular,  are  pretematurally  excited,  which 
prodttcea  a  peeviah  and  contrary  disposition.  This  kind  of  bad 
temper  is  the  result  of  disease,  and  thereby  to  be  piHedf  not 
punished,  though  it  generally  subjects  the  little  sufierer  to  scoldings 
or  chastisements.  Punish  the  ntirse,  if  any  one-- reform  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  your  child,  and  you  will  thereby  subdue  his  bad 
temper.  Bad  children  are  made  so  mainly  by  bad  management. 
Phrenology  will  also  teach  how  efiectually  to  employ  the  principle 
of  diversion,  or  counteraction,  that  is,  when  you  wish  to  subdue  the 
action  of  a  large  and  excited  organ,  how  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
aggrieved  object,  by  calling  into  sudden  and  powerful  action,  and 
that  without  apparent  design,  another  still  larger  organ,  which  may 
be  exercised  with  impunity,  thus  leaving  the  first-named  faculty  to 
cool  off. 

But  all  these  beneficial  results,  capable  of  being  derived  from  an 
application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology,  sink  into  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  its  application  to  the  modification,  moutding,. 
and  formation  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  children,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  individual  in  reference  to  himself.  To  state  this  principle, 
is  all  that  can  bo  done  here;  its  full  elucidation  would  require  a 
volume.  The  principle  is  this :  Every  faculty  has  its  own  appro- 
priate aliment  and  stimulant,  by  the  presentation  of  which  it  is 
excited,  and  its  organ  thereby  enlarged,  and  by  the  removal  of 
which  its  action  is  diminished,  end  its  size  thereby  reduced.  By 
teaching  us  the  true  nature  and  proper  aliment  of  every  faculty,  and 
thus  how  to  excite  and  how  to  allay  each  at  pleasure — by  distinctly 
pointing  out  first  the  excess  or  defect,  and  then  the  remedy,  phreno- 
logy directs  us  how  to  change  their  relative  power,  and  thus  how  to 
produce  perfect  and  well-balanced  characters  and  intellects,  which  is 
the  greatest  of  all  other  desiderata. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  phrenology,  that  the  more 
evenly  and  uniformly  the  organs  are  developed  and  balanced,  the 
more  harmonious  and  perfect,  and  the  less  liable  to  vice  and  excess, 
will  be  the  character  and  conduct ;  and  also  that  the  larger  an  organ 
becomes,  the  more  delight  is  taken  in  its  exercise^  and  the  greater  is 
its  tendency  to  spontaneous  activity,  which  re-augments  the  size, 
and  this  again  re-increases  the  activity ;  and  also  that  the  smaller  an 
organ  becomes,  the  less  pleasure  is  found  in  its  exercise,  the  less 
frequently  is  it  called  into  action,  and  the  more  it  remains  quiescent, 
this  inactivity  rendering  it  still  smaller,  illustrating  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  that  **  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
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more  abunduitly ;  bat  from  him  that  bath  not,  shall  be  takeo  away 
even  that  which  he  hath."  Thus  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the 
large  organs  to  become  still  larger^  and  the  small  ones  smaller — the 
very  reverse  of  what  should  take  place.  Now,  by  teaching  us  what 
organs  are  already  too  large,  and  thus  liable  to  become  still  laijger, 
and  also  what  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  thus  still  further  to  enlarge 
them,  the  absence  of  which  will  allow  them  to  remain  at  rest,  and 
thereby  to  become  smaller,  and  also  what  will  excite  the  smaller 
organs,  and  thus  supply  defects ;  or  in  other  words,  by  teaching  the 
nature  and  the  laws  of  acHon  of  each  faculty,  that  is,  how  to  excite 
and  how  to  allay  them,  how  to  cultivate  feeble  ones  and  briqg  down 
predominant  ones,  phrenology  will  direct  us  how  we  may  mould  the 
budding,  and  modify  the  already  matured  character  and  talents^ 
almost  at  pleasure.     Is  not  this  an  object  of  the  utmost  moment  ? 

Mfioy  facts  might  be  stated  in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
above  remarks.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  he  has  not  done  this 
last  topic  justice^  nor  can  he  do  so  without  dwelling  more  in  detail 
upon  the  primary  function  of  the  respective  faculties,  and  the  precise 
land  of  treatment  required  to  excite  and  allay  them.  He  might 
adduce  any  number  of  additional  facts  in  illustration  of  this  principle, 
but  his  present  limits  will  not  permit  such  a  digression.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  we  have  merely  glanced  at  only  a  few  of  the 
beneficial  results  to  he  derived  from  the  study  and  application  of 
phrenology,  and  that  it  applies  to  man  in  all  his  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  relations,  both  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  his  Creator. 
But  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  its  importance  far  outweighs 
that  of  all  the  other  sciences  put  together,  and  demands  the  serious 
investigation  of  every  parent,  every  philanthropist,  every  Christian, 
and  every  scholar. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

FHBEMOLOOICAL  BXAMINATION  OF  PRISONERS. 

Phrenologists  have  repeatedly,  both  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  visited  prisons,  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  truth  of  their  science.  An  impartial  account  of  many  of 
these  visits  is  already  on  record ;  and  as  to  the  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  examinations,  the  facts  in  the  case  will  speak  for 
themselves.    We  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  this  class  of  facts  the 
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ibllowiDg  account  of  a  vitit  to  the  St.  Louia  jail,  made  by  Dr.  K.  £. 
Burhaos,  and  copied  from  the  Miseoari  Argus : — 

A  gentleman  who  waa  present  at  the  jail,  a  few  days  since,  during 
the  phrenological  examination  of  the  prisonere  by  Dr.  Burhans,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  report  of  the  individual  cases,  as  they 
came  under  his  observation.  We  understand  that  the  character,  in 
each  instance,  is  delineated  with  great  accuracy.  What  more  is 
wanting  to  convince  the  incredulous  of  the  high  claims  of  the 
science  to  universal  confidence  ? 

Prisoner  No.  1.  The  organs  of  this  man^s  head  are  all  very  small. 
The  animal  organs  predominate,  and  are  unchecked  by  his  moral 
ones.  Naturally  he  is  not  disposed  to  commit  crime,  particularly 
murder.  His  organisation  would  make  him  extremely  lazy,  indolent, 
and  idle ;  any  offence  that  ho  would  commit  would  qot  be  essentially 
evil,  but  in  the  tendency  of  idleness,  6lc.  Charge, — Passing  coun- 
terfeit money. 

No.  2.  The  organs  of  Corobativeness  and  Destructivehess  predo- 
minate in  this  head;  there  is  some  want  of  Conscientiousness. 
Under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is  capable  of  great  wil- 
fulness and  cruelty  to  his  friends^  and  even  to  his  children.  Free 
from  artificial  excitement,  his  conduct  would  not  be  very  violent. 
Charge. — An  assault,  with  intent  to  kill  his  daughter — it  is  said 
under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors. 

iVb.  3.  This  man  has  but  little  sense  of  justice ;  be  has  some 
shrewdness,  although  weak-minded.  From  his  organisation,  I  would 
say  he  is  not  capable  of  great  violence  or  marked  crime.  I  would 
suppose  his  offence  was  theft,  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Charge. — Theft ;  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

No.  4.  This  man  has  no  point  or  strength  of  character.  He  is 
mild,  and  could  be  led  to  crime  by  designing  men.  Naturally  he  is 
not  capable  of  any  great  ofience.     Charge. — Petit  larceny. 

No.  5.  Coloured  man.  This  man  is  cunning,  and  is  indisposed  to 
tell  the  truth.  He  is  hypocritical,  deceitful,  and  secretive ;  he  would 
steal  to  secrete ;  although  cautious,  he  would  be  capable  of  murder 
and  midnight  assassination.     Crime. — Assault,  with  intent  to  kill. 

No.  6.  This  man  is  timid  and  cowardly.  His  amative  desires  are 
strong,  and  would  impel  him,  in  the  absence  of  danger,  to  violence 
in  respect  to  the  opposite  sex.  He  is  cunning  and  secretive ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  danger  would  steal — if  pursued,  would  be  unscrupulous 
of  life.     Crime. — Theft. 

No.  7.  Coloured  man.  He  is  mild,  honest,  and  faithful — truthful, 
and  would  make  an  excellent  servant. — A  long  tried  servant  about 
the  jail. 
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No.  8.  Wants  firmness,  is  very  fickle,  and  possesses  inordinate 
vanity.  He  would  do  any  thing  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  pride ;  and 
would  be  more  apt  to  steal  clothing  than  money.  Charged  with 
stealing  one  vest  worth  98,  and  a  cap  worth  $20. 

No.  9.  A  Spaniard.  He  has  a  large  brain ;  his  animal  organs  are 
all  large ;  with  great  Amativeness.  He  is  also  dark  and  cunning. 
These  are  the  two  points  of  his  character.  He  would  be  a  bold 
operator  in  crime.     Charge. — Grand  larceny. 

No.  10.  This  man  has  no  marked  character ;  is  timid  and  natu- 
rally well  disposed ;  is  not  inclined  to  steal.  He  might  have  been 
made  a  good  citizen.  If  he  should  commit  crime,  it  would  be  under 
excitement,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  amative  organ.  Charge. — 
Rape,  under  the  excitement  of  intoxication. 

No.  11.  This  man's  character  is  low,  coarse,  and  vulgar;  no  Self- 
esteem;  would  be  violent  and  vindictive.  He  is  combative  and 
destructive ;  and  his  organisation  would  drive  him  to  do  any  thing 
that  his  pleasure  or  wilfulness  would  suggest.  Charge. — Petit 
larceny. 

No.  12.  This  man's  organisation  is  bad.  His  disposition  is  wilful. 
He  is  a  dangerous  man,  cruel,'  gluttonous,  and  deceitful.  Charge. — 
Li^rceny. 

No.  18.  He  is  combative  and  4Mtructive,  more  so  than  any 
one  whose  head  has  been  yet  examined.  He  is  capable  of  great 
bravery  and  daring.  He  is  bold  and  vigorous  in  his  enterprises; 
taciturn  and  gloomy,  with  little  hope ;  considerable  Acquisitiveness 
and  Secretiveness.  His  organisation  would  make  him  dangerous  to 
others  and  to  himself,  in  despondency.  Crtsie.— Theft  and  assault, 
wUh  intent  to  rob. 

No.  14.  This  young  man  is  not  naturally  a  bad  character.  He 
covld  not  commit  a  violent  crime.  His  defects  are,  his  vanity  and 
devotion  to  women,  and  his  capacity  of  being  used  and  imposed  on 
by  others.     Charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money. 

No.  16.  His  brain  is  small  and  his  capacity  is  limited.  He  is 
without  any  degree  of  conscience.  His  organisation  would  make 
him  deceitful,  cunning,  and  cruel;  and  he  would  be  more  disposed  to 
steal  than  to  commit  any  other  crime.    Charged  with  theft. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


,  Meaturemenli. 

Circumrorencn  of  the  hnad  oround  PhiloprogonitireneH,  De- 

BtTuciiveness,  and  Individuality,     . 
Prom  OccipiUl  Spine  to  Individuality, 

'-     Ear  to  Ear,  over  Firmnesa, 

"     Philoprogeniiiven«8  to  Individual  it}', 

"    DeatructiveneM  to  Dmtructiveoasa, 

"     Secretivenea*  to  Secrslivenesa, 

"     Cauliouanesa  lo  Cauti* 

"     Ear  lo  Individuality, 

"  "      Philoprogeniliv 

"  "      Firmneaa,    . 

"        ■ "     Benevolence, 


14  0 
14  S 


DeveliipemertU  tm  a  teate  of  7. 
A  tna  liven  ess. 
P  h  i  loprogen  i  li  v  eness, 
A.dliesiveness, 
lohabitivenEss, 
C^oncentraiivenes!!, 


CHABAOfSB  OF  i 

Cautioasneas, 

6 

Approbativeness, 

5 

Self-esteem, 

7 

Firmness, 

7 

GoDscientioiisness, 

4 

Hope, 

6 

Marvel  loasness. 

2 

Veneration, 

3 

Benevolence, 

6 

Constructiveness, 

6 

Ideality, 

5 

Sublimity^ 

6 

Imitation, 

6 

Minhfulnesa, 

6  to  7 
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Individnality,  7 

Form,  6 

Size,  6 

Weight,  6 

Colour,  6 

Order,  6 

Calculation,  4 

Locality.  7 

Eventuality,  6 

Time,  7 

Tune,  4 

Language,  6 

Causality,^  6 

Comparison,  6 

StephoD  Burroughs,  whose  life  and  character  are  so  well  known 
to  the  public,  died  at  Three  Rivers,  L.  C,  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
The  above  measurements  were  taken  from  the  living  head,  and  have 
sioce  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Burroughs'  bust,  which  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Fowler's  Phrenological  Cabinet,  No.  186  Nassau  street,  New 
York.  The  developeroente  were  given  in  the  month  of  June,  1880, 
when  Mr.  Burroughs  had  his  bust  taken,  and  a  phrenological  exami* 
nation  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  which  was  wrote  out  at  the  time,  and 
was  in  substance  as  follows: — This  individual  has  a  large  and  active 
brain,  which  is  well  sustained  by  a  strong  constitution.  He  has 
naturally  much  weight  of  character,  and  is  capable  of  exerting  more 
than  ordinary  influence.  His  brain  is  fully  developed  in  every  part, 
except  in  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  Marvellousness,  and 
Veneration,  and  the  largest  of  which  are  Amativeness,  Cautiousness, 
Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Imitation,  and  Mirthfulness.  Consequently, 
he  poflsesaes  many  atrongly-marked  traits  of  character — has  a  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  is  never  in  want  of  means  to  accomplish  his 
ends.  He  has  more  excesses  than  deficiencies  of  character ;  lacks 
very  orach  the  restraining  and  regulating  influences  of  Veneration 
and  Conscientiousness.  The  following  are  the  leading  features  of 
his  character,  which  will  be  more  or  less  developed,  according  as 
circumstances  call  his  faculties  into  exercise.  He  is  naturally  very 
social — is  extremely  fond  of  children  and  society  generally,  and  is 
particularly  extravagant  in  his  love  of  the  other  sex.  He  is  disposed 
to  avoid/ difficulty,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  makes  the  first  attack, 
because  of  his  moderate  Combativeness ;  yet  having  large  Destruc- 
tiveness,  if  provoked,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  severe  and  desperate, 
and  would  never  stop  at  trifles  whenever  he  had  an  important  object 
in  view.  The  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  giving  width  between  and 
above  the  ears,  are  very  full,  indicating  great  strength  of  the  selfish 
propensities,  which  must  have  a  marked  influence.    They  would 
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give  him  great. force  of  clmrftcter,  and  a  disposition  to  indulge  his 
appetite  and  desires — to  acquire  property  and  exercise  cunning,  tact, 
and  management,  with  a  peculiar  ability  to  lake  the  advantage  of 
circumstances — to  deal  successfully  with  men,  and  keep  perfect 
command  of  his  own  feelings.  The  crown  of  his  head  is  very  high, 
giving  independence  and  determination  of  mind,  joined  with  smaller 
Approbativeness  and  Conscientiousness,  almost  a  total  disregard  for 
public  opinion,  and  a  strong  desire  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
His  moral  sentiments  are  mostly  weak,  except  Hope  and  Benevo- 
lence, giving  enterprise,  anticipation,  kindness,  and  general  benevo- 
lence of  feeling.  But  there  is  a  great  want  of  consistency,  balancing 
power,  circumspection,  credulity,  spirituality  of  mind,  and  devotional 
feeling.  His  imagination  is  rather  strong,  and  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion great.  He  is  fond  of  the  sublime  and  extravagant,  has  great 
powers  of  imitation  and  mimicry ;  more  than  a  common  degree  of  in- 
genuity and  versatility  of  talent  in  planning  and  constructing,  joined 
with  an  uncontrollable  disposition  to  joke  and  make  fun.  His  intellect 
is  w^l  developed,  particularly  the  perceptive  faculties,  giving  superior 
powers  of  observation,  knowledge  of  men,  things,  and  circumstances. 
He  has' a  first  rate  memory  of  whatever  he  sees  and  hears,  also  of 
events,  dates,  names,  history,  and  anecdotes.  His  powers  of  conver- 
sation are  very  great.  He  cannot  be  idle  or  silent ;  can  render  him- 
self truly  agreeable  in  company ;  has  superior  talents  to  tell  a  story, 
and  can  act  it  out  to  the  life.  In  conclusion,  his  strongest  traits  of 
character  are  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  other  sex ;  his  cunning 
and  forethought ;  an  ability  to  assume  any  character  he  chooses,  and 
conceal  his  own;  great  self-possession  and  good  humour;  much 
versatility  of  talent  and  generosity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  superior 
ability  to  communicate  his  ideas. 

For  the  above  statements  and  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Phrenological  Almanac  for  1841.  Since  they  came  into  our  posses- 
sion, we  have  obtained  the  memoirs  of  the  notorious  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, for  tho  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  his  real 
character  and  his  phremriogieal  developements,  as  here  given.  .  This 
biography  is  written  by  himself,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
correct,  especially  as  to  all  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  in  his  life* 
There  is  also  satisfactory  evidence  to  believe  that  the  above  cuts 
present  correct  outlines  of  his  head.  As  the  history  of  Burroughs  is 
so  well  known  to  the  public,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  here  to  make 
out  a  long  article,  either  by  quoting  from  his  biography  or  by 
remarks  of  our  own,  to  show  the  actual  harmony  between  his  life  and 
cerebral  (»rganisation.  From  a  critical  examination  of  the  memoirs 
of  Burroughs,  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that  nearly  every  observation 
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of  Mr.  Fowltr,  io  the  above  deeeriptioDy  is  peifectly  correct,  and 
did  room  permit,  the  truth  of  this  statement  could  easily  be  proved. 
Nothing  eoukl  possibly  enable  one  to  sketch,  in  so  brief  a  space, 
the  portrait  of  an  individual,  possessing  traits  of  character  so 
various,  complex,  and  contradictory,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
phrenology — a  strong  fact,  both  in  proof  of  the  truth  as  well  as  of 
the  iMUy  of  the  science.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  or  are  desirous  to  test  the  correctness  of  phrenology 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  we  recommend  them  to  compare  for 
themselves  the  above  remarks  on  the  phrenological  developements  of 
Burroughs  with  his  real  history  and  character. 


ARTICLE  VL 

Outlines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  has  now  been  before  the  public 
some  months,  and  constitutes  the  one  hundredth  volume  in  the  series 
of  the  Family  Library ^  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New 
York.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  ,Me.  This  gentleman  has 
gained  considerabte  distinction  as  a  popular  writer,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  author  of  several  volumes  on  mental  science.  His 
works  have  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  used  as  text-books  on  this  science  in  many  of  our 
institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Upham  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  metaphysical  school.  His  views  do 
not  difier  materially  from  those  of  Stewart  and  Brown,  though  his 
classification  and  manner  of  treating  the  subject  are  somewhat 
difierent,  and,  aa  we  think,  an  improvement  on  their  works.  Still, 
no  person  who  has  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  principles  of 
mental  science,  as  based  on  tlie  discoveries  of  phrenology,  can  be  at 
all  satisfied  with  Mr.  Upham's  works  on  this  subject.  He  leaves  out 
of  view  entirely  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and 
discourses  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  abstract  and  independent 
entitiesy  and  as  though  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
body.  Perhaps  we  should  except  from  his  works,  the  one  before  us 
on  "Disordered  Mental  Action;'*  in  which  he  has  considered,  to 
some  extent,  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  various  states  of  the 
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body  on  mental  manifestations.  In  fact,  no  person  could  possibly, 
vith  any  consistency  or  correctness,  discuss  the  subject  of  du* 
ordered  menial  action^  without  taking  some  cognisance  of  the  con- 
nection between  mind  and  physical  organisation;  and  our  author 
himself  acknowledges  that  this  portion  of  mental  philosophy  has 
been  almost  totally  neglected  by  all  writers  on  the  science,  except 
by  a  few  members  of  the  medical  profession.  At  the  same  time,  he 
attempts  to  explain  many  disordered  menial  phenomena,  without  any 
regard  to  the  most  important,  and  we  may  say,  the  only  possible 
means  of  so  doing-— that  is,  by  considering  the  structure  and  ftme* 
tions  of  the  brain.  And  what  renders  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions still  more  unsatisfactory,  is  that,  in  explaining  disordered 
states  of  mind,  he  makes  use  of  a  classification  of  faculties  which 
have  no  existence  or  foundation  in  nature.  In  all  his  divisions  of 
mental  phenomena,  he  confounds  the  term  faculty  with  the  mere 
modes  of  the  mind's  activity.  The  terms  Sensation,  Perception, 
Conception,  Atteption,  Abstraction,  Imagination,  d&c.  which  Pro- 
fessor Upham  and  other  melaphysical  writers  constantly  use,  c^nool 
consistently,  according  to  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  be 
considered  as  primitive  faculties  of  mind;  they  are  only  modes  of  its 
activity.  For  a  full  discussion  and  elucidation  of  these  points,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  standard  works  on  phrenology.  A  correct  clas- 
sification of  the  faculties  of  mind,  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and 
we  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  the  nomenclature  introduced  by 
phrenology  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.  Archbishop  Whately,  as  being  far  more  logical  and 
accurate  than  that  of  any  other  now  in  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  work  of  Professor  Upham  is  based, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  a  false  and  erroneous  foundation,  (and  out  of 
which  its  principal  defects  grow,)  it  has  still  many  redeeming 
qualities.  It  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  other  volumes,  and 
approximates  nearer  to  correct  principles  of  mental  science.  In  his 
previous  works  on  the  Elements  of  Mental  PhUosopky^  and  on  the 
Will^  he  has  treated  the  mind  as  an  abstract  entity — as  being 
entirely  independent  of  a  material  instrument  in  all  its  operations. 
But  in  his  outlines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action,  he  has  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  various 
states  of  the  body  over  the  mind.  The  following  sentences,  quoted 
from  (he  second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  will  express,  perhaps, 
the  substance  of  Professor  Upham^s  views  on  this  point: — *<  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  origin,  as  we  opprehend,  of  no  small 
portion  of  mental  disorder,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection  existing 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.*'     <<  We  dn  not  agree  with  some 
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redpectable  writers  in  considering  insanity  as  being,  in  its  basis, 
exclusively  a  physical  disorder."  "  Without  admitting  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  is  identical  with  the  brain,  or  even  that  the  mind  finds 
in  the  brain  a  congeries  of  organs  specifically  suited  to  the  develope- 
dient  of  each  of  its  separate  faculties,  we  nevertheless  hold  it  to  be 
certain,  not  only  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  connection  and  influence 
between  the  two,  but  that  such  connection  and  influence  exist  in  a 
remarkably  high  degree ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  advert  to  it  in  any  attempt  Xo  explain  mental  action,  especially 
disordered  mental  action."  This  is  the  general  ground  which  Mr. 
Upham  has  taken  throughout  his  work.  He  has  given  us,  in  a 
'small  compass,  a  great  variety  and  amount  of  facts  on  what  are 
called  diseases  of  the  ndndj  though  we  consider  it  far  more  rational 
and  philosophical  to  call  them  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

Professor  Upham  has  gleaned  very  few  facts*  from  metaphysical 
writers,  such  as  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  their  works  contain  scarce  any  facts  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  Professor  Upham  very  justly  remarks, 
that  the  philosophy  of  disordered  mental  action  must  be  predicated 
on  a  correct  knowledge  and  classification  of  the  mental  faculties  in  a 
sane  or  healthy  state.  This  observation  is  no  less  philosophical  than 
true.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  majority  of  writers 
belonging  to  the  metaphysical  school  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  insanity,  or  of  disordered  mental  phenomena. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes,  features,  and  remedies  of 
insanity  have  been  correctly  understood,  in  the  same  proportion  has 
there  been  made  an  approximation  in  knowledge  to  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  mind.*  Accordingly,  Professor  Upham  has  been  compelled 
to  consult  those  writers  chiefly  who  have  treated  of  mental  pheno- 
mena in  connection  with  the  brain  and  the  body,  and  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  he  has  here  made  free  use  of  phrenological  works. 
Many  of  his  best  facts  are  collected  from  the  writings  of  Drs.  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  Macnish,  Conolly,  and  Combe ;  and  if  our  author  had 
had  free  access  to  the  writings  of  the  French  phrenologists,  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  series  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  the 
number  and  variety  of  facts  on  disordered  mental  action  might  have 
been  greatly  enlarged.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  work 
of  Professor  Upham  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  mental  philosophy, 
and  we  hope  the  day  js  not  far  distant  when  all  works  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  will  be  based  on  the  true  principles  of  the  science. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

VINDICATION   OF    NBW   DXBCOV^IIISS  . 

BY  A  LAOT.* 

Perhaps  no  tendency  of  the  human  mind  can  be  calculated  upon 
with  more  certainty,  or  has  shown  itself  more  uniformly,  than  that 
'of  opposition  to  new  things.  Innovations  are  ever  regarded  with 
distrust.  New  improvements  in  the  world  of , art,  new  systems  of 
philosophy,  new  developements  of  science,  are  cried  down,  scouted, 
ridiculed,  and  opposed  by  every  means  which  ingenuity  and  preju- 
dice can  invent.  When  Franklin  had  drawn  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  various  electrical  phenomena 
which  we  see,  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  cotemporaries  in  science, 
and  his  opinions  treated  with  contempt.  When  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  l)lood,  and  thus  lighted  the  great  lamp  of 
medical  science,  he  was  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn  by  the 
faculty ;  denounced  as  a  scheming,  ambitious  enthusiast,  patronage 
was  withheld  from  him,  and  his  private  interests  had  well  nigh  been 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  fame.  When  the  mind  of  Galileo  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  nature's  mighty  temple,  and  he  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  magnificent  machinery  of  the  heavens,  he  was  told 
by  the  arrogant  church  and  the  proud  philosophers  of  his  age,  that 
his  doctrines  were  "  false  in  philosophy,  heretical  in  religion,  and 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,"  and  he  was  threatened  with 
torture  if  he  persisted  in  teaching  them.  The  reputation  of  eithec 
of  these  great  students  of  nature  suffers  no  diminution  now  from  the 
opposition  with  which  their  discoveries  were  met  then.  The  dis- 
coverer of  the  composition  of  light  shared  the  same  treatment. 
Hosts  of  enemies  swarmed  around  him,  ''each  eager,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  *'  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of  being  the 
first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  posterity 
was  to  confirm."  These  were  discoveries  in  physical  nature,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  invariable,  and  can  never  be  gainsayed  by 
human  opposition.  The  names  of  these  men  will  live  while  a  star 
twinkles  in  the  firmament,  a  pulsation  moves  tho  human  heart,  or  a 
gleam  of  lightning  threads  the  stormy  sky.     Time  asks  in  vain,  who 

*  This  vindication  we  copy  from  the  Peora  Register,  published  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  and  are  assured  that  it  comes  from  the  ]yen  of  a  lady.  It  is  truly  gratify- 
ing to  witness  so  much  talent,  good  taste,  and  common  sense,  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
phrenology  by  one  of  the  femaU  sex  in  the  fcur  teestr— Ed* 
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were  their  opponents.     Multiplied  iottances  night  be  adduced,  but 
these  suffice. 

Truth,  before  her  claims  have  been  acknovledged,  has  always 
had  to  battle  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  illiberality — a  necessity 
which,  if  we  regard  its  efllects  upon  the  advancement  of  human 
happiness  and  intelligence,  cannot  be  too  deeply  deprecated.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  examine  into  the  cause.  If  it  can  be  removed,  it  can* 
not  be  done  too  quickly.  First,  then,  whatever  we  are  ignorant  of, 
we  love  to  condemn.  When  the  simple  love  of  truth,  be  the  truth 
what  it  may,  does  not  predominate  in  the  mind,  we  love  to  hear  any 
theory,  science,  or  art,  which  does  not  accord  with  our  old  esta- 
blished notions,  set  aside.  Narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance  are 
hand-in-hand  companions.  The  ignorant  man,  in  contemplating  his 
amount  of  knowledge,  feels  vastly  more  complaisant  than  he  whose 
miod  has  been  enlarged  by  scielice,  by  philosophy,  and  the  study  of 
nature.  Every  new  acquisition  widens  his  mental  horizon ;  and  the 
more  he  learns,  the  more  he  b  convinced  that  the  greatest  and  best 
stored  minds  cannot  attain  all.  He  knows  that  from  all  the  varied 
elements,  physical  and  moral,  which  mako  up  our  world,  from  the 
action  of  mind  upon  matter,  and  of  miod  upon  itself,  new  results 
must  he  developed,  and  when  these  are  presented,  he  is  preparing  to 
examine  them  patiently  and  candidly.  The  ignorant  man  expects 
nothing  new.  He  presumes  there  are  very  fsw  things  in  the  world 
of  which  he  does  not  know  something.  Tell  him  of  a  theory, 
opinion,  or  doctrine  of  which  he  has  never  heard,  and  ten  to  one  he 
will  give  you  that  very  reason  for  not  believing  it.  The  enlightened 
man  is  always  a  scholar ;  the  ignorant  man  completes  his  education 
in  early  life.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  retraced  his  steps  for  an  hour, 
during  a  severe  rain,  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  new  from 
the  boorish  shepherd.  The  latter  was  probably  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  already  possessed. 

Pride  of  opinion  is  another  fruitful  source  of  opposition  to  newly 
discovered  truths.  We  all  of  us  have  our  opinions  made  up  on  sub- 
jects of  ordinary  interest.  These  we  rarely  fail  to  identify  with 
truth,  and  when  any  thing  opposed  to  them  is  presented,  a  fierce 
conflict  is  waged  at  once.  All  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  human 
nature  are  waged  against  the  invader,  and  we  fight  with  the  zeal  of 
martyrs'  for  the  dear  privilege  of  believing  what  we  have  believed, 
merely  because  we  have  believed  it.  If  we  would  examine  the  spirit 
of  the  discussions  which  are  daily  carried  on  in  society,  we  should 
find  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  maintain  our  opinions  more  from 
a  dogged  resolution  to  preserve  the  same  belief,  than  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  arguments  opposed  to  it  contained  no  truth.     In  regard 
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to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  age,  the  same  spirit  obtains  even  is  a 
more  formidable  degree.  Demonstrate  to  a  thinking  man  that  the 
opinions  which  he  has  advanced  and  acted  upon  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  are  erroneous ;  ask  him  to  reject  them  and  search  for 
others,  and  he  looks  upon  you  as  a  very  annoying  and  presuming 
pretender.  Locke  has  justly  likened  arguments  used  in  such  a  case 
to  the  wind,  endeavouring  to  wrest  his  cloak  from  the  traveller ;  at 
every  fresh  gust  he  grasps  the  tighter.  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  well 
known  in  the  scientific  world,  writes   thus   to   Lavoisier: — ^'^For 

.  thirty  years  I  taught  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston,  ten  years  of  which 
I  combated  your  discoveries.  That  barrier  to  every  improvement, — 
prejudice,  required  ten  whole  years — another  siege  of  Troy — before 
it  could  be  subdued.  I  see  now,  clear  as  the  noon-day,  the  truth  of 
your  new  system."  An  example  of  candour  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  are  permitting  prejudice  to  close 
the  avenues  to  truth. 

Lamentable,  indeed,  is  it,  when  we  consider  that  human  happioess 
depends  on  the  progress  of  real  knowledge  and  morality,  to  see  puny 
man  endeavour  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  dictates  of  nature, 
shutting  out  from  his  mind,  her  immutable  truth,  blinding  himself  to 
her  institutions,  and  thus  rendering  himself  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
incident  to  a  subject  living  under  a  penal  law  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant, which  he  is  tempted  daily  and  hourly  to  violate,  and  every 
infraction  of  which  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  penalty.  Wc 
wrong  ourselves  and  posterity  by  every  such  act.  For  though  the 
fiat  of  eternal  wisdom  has  gone  forth  that  truth  must  prevail,  yet 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  impede  her  progress  and  impair  her 
influence.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  is  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong, 
and  though  self-love  and  vanity  may  be  gratified  for  a  time,  at  being 
able  to  resist  the  influence  of  new  doctrines,  yet  wo  shall  find  afler 
all,  that  there  is  no  great  glory  to  be  won  by  acting  merely  as  dead 
weights  to  the  cause  of  improvement. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested. by  having  recently  witnessed  the 
manifestation  of  feeling  of  this  kind  towards  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  science  of  phrenology,  ft  Is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  this  science,  or  examine  its  claims  to  attention.     I 

^  wish  humbly  to  suggest  to  those  who  oppose  it,  whether,  when  a 
science  which  claims  to  be  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  mocal 
improvement;  which  is  acknowleged  by  a  large  portion  of  the  intel- 
ligent world  to  be  true,  and  is  taught  with  ardent  hopes  of  its 
benefits  by  many  of  the  most  talented  and  philosophical  men  of  the 
age ;  which  has  stood  the  tost  of  the  most  hostile  and  unyielding 
opposition  for  sixty  years,  and  whose  march  has  still  been  onward ; 
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when  such  a  subject  is  introduced,  would  it  not  be  consisteDt  with  a 
professed  love  of  knowledge,  at  least  te  bear  what  is  gratuitously 
oflered  in  its  defence  ? 


MISCELLANY. 


Stoke8*s  and  BelVs  Practice  of  Medicine. — In  a  previous  Dumber  of 
the  Journal,  we  presented  some  excellent  remarks  on  phrenology,  from 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  We  are  fflad  to 
state  thai  a  new  edition  of  these  lectores  has  just  been  published  by 
Haswell,  Barrington,  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  being  greatly  en  Urged  by  the 
addition  of  copious  notes  and  twelve  new  lectures,  by  Dr.  John  Belt. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  works  now  extant  on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,"  and  we  may  say,  it  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  functiona  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  truly  gratifying  to 
e?ery  phrenologist  to  see  the  principles  of  this  science  expounded  and 
defended  in  a  work  so  able  and  learned,  and  one  that  must  become  a 
standard  work  of  reference  in  medicine.  Dr.  Bell  has  also  appended 
two  or  three  notes  to  Dr.  Stokes's  remarks  on  phrenology,  which  testify 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science. 


Innateness  of  Animal  Instinct. — The  following  curious  facts  were 
communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Andrew  Boardman,  of  New  York: — In 
August  last,  a  gentleman  brought  to  this  city  from  the  country,  a  num- 
ber of  egss  of  the  copper-head  snake,  in  each  of  which,  as  the  event 
proved,  there  was  a  young  reptile  almost  mature  enough  to  make  its 
exit.  One  of  these  eggs  was  thrown  down  with  sufficient  force  to  burst 
the  membranous  shell,  and  dislodge  the  young  inhabitant,  which  soon 
disentangled  itself  from  the  albuminous  fluid  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded ;  on  having  done  which,  I  struck  it  slightly  on  the  tail  two  or 
three  times.  Immediately  its  energies  weie  aroused,  its  tongue  re- 
peatedly projected,  its  body  thrown  into  coils,  and  its  head  raised  aloft 
in  an  attitude  of  attention  and  defiance.  I  again  struck  its  tail,  and 
immediately  presented  the  stick  towards  its  head,  on  which  it  darted 
forward  and  struck  the  end  of  the  stick  with  accuracy.  This  I  repeated 
several  times,  with  the  same  result.  Another  egg  was  broken,  from 
which  another  reptile  issued ;  similar  experiments  were  made,  and  were 
followed  by  similar  results.  A  third  egg  was  broken,  from  which  a 
third  reptile  issued;  similar  experiments  were  made,  and  again  with  like 
results. 

The  above,  I  think,  were  unexceptionable  tests  of  the  innate  and  con- 
nate powers  of  these  animals.  Uninfluenced  by  imitation,  instruction, 
or  experience,  they  manifested  a  bold,  resentful,  and  malignant  dispo- 
sition ;  they  were  able  so  to  control  and  adjust  the  muscles  as  to  poise 
the  head  aloft  and  hold  it  in  equilibrium ;  they  perceived  in  the  stick  an 
object  or  subttance  capable  of  being  struck  or  bitten  ;  when  they  darted 
towards  the  stick,  their  motion  was  in  a  line  from  the  head's  position  to 
the. stick,  evincing  their  perception  of  direction;  thty  seemed  in  each 
instance  to  proportion  the  muscular  effort  made  to  reach  the  stick  to  its 
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greater  or  less  proiimity  to  themselves,  thus  showing,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  perception  of  distance,  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  of 
the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  overcome  such  resistance. 


Head  of  John  Horn  Tooke, — In  the  biog^raphy  of  this  celebrated  man, 
by  A.  Stephens,  Esq.,  we  find  (Vol.  II.  page  447)  the  following  curious 
statements  respecting  Tooke's  head: — ^*On  application  to  Mr.  Chantry, 
the  statuary,  he  has  communicated  the  following  dimensions  ot  Tooke's 
skull,  taken  by  him  when  he  modeled  the  bust,  and  kindly  reduced  bis 
scale  to  the  standard  of  common  measurement.  The  width  of  the  os 
occipitis  was  exactly  six  inches  and  ihree  quarters ;  the  os  frontis^  ^ye 
inches  and  a  quarter;  the  greatest  width  between  the  extremities  of 
both, , eight  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  artist  remarks  that  all  the 
parts  were  well  defined  and  highly  finished,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  flowing 
curvilinear  surface,  combined  with  a  marked  character.     He  was  also 

E leased  to  add,  that  the  head  possessed  a  complete  resemblance  to  the 
ronze  bust  of  Voltaire." 


R.  Jarvisj  Esq.  and  Phrenology, — An.  article,  titled  ^^  Humbug  of 
Phrenology^  by  Jt.  Jarvis,  EsqJ'^  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  object  and  merits  of  which  very 
different  opinions  are  entertained.  We  considered  it  at  first  as  a  satire 
on  the  objections  advanced  against  phrenology,  but  that  such  was  its 
appearance  and  character  as  to  be  of  veiy  questionable  utility  in  its 
bearings  on  the  science;  and  a  more  thorough  examination  has  only 
served  to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Others  may  think  differently,  but 
we  have  here  no  desire  or  room  for  controversy  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Jarvis  has  been'  for  some  years  a  decided  and  able  advocate  of  phreno- 
logy, and  intended^  by  this  present  contribution,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  science.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  he  thus  states 
the  object  of  the  article  alluded  to: — "  That  article  is  a  satire  upon  the 
common  objections  to  phrenology  ;  a  satire  of  the  ironical  class,  or  ridi- 
cule in  serious  terms.  The  objections  which  the  satirist  urges  against 
phrenology  are  inconsistent  with  well  known  facts,  and  the  arguments 
whicl^  he  applies  to  them  are  illogical;  his  object  being  to  expose  the 
futility  of  these  objections  by  arguments  that  either  prove  noioing,  or 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  point  upon  which  they  aie  adduced." 


Death  of  Dr.  TScknor.— Died  at  New  York,  September,  1840,  Caleb 


great 

promise  of  one  or  more  articles  from  bis  pen  for  this  Journal.  Dr.  T. 
was  an  efficient  inember  of  the  New  York  Phrenological  Society,  which 
passed  the  following  resolution  at  their  quarterly  meeting  in  September, 
1840:— 

Resolved^  That  we  learn  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  the  death  of 
our  late  fellow-member,  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor;  a  man,  whose  manners  and 
virtues  inspired  attachment  and  esteem,  and  whose  attainments  in 
science,  and  devotion  to  whatever  he  deemed  the  cause  of  ttuth,  secured 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  cultivated  and  generous  minds. 


THE 
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ir«l.  in.  Plkila4•lp]ftti^  l>tteemb«r  1,  1840*  Ifo.  8. 

■  —  -     — -  I 

ARTICLE  I. 

on  THB  PHSXirOLOOICAI,  THEOST  OF  VIRTUK.* 

Ther«  is  perhaps  no  sabject  eonoectod  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  miDcl  on  which  more  has  ))een  written,  and  on  which,  at  the 
same  time,  a  greater  diyersity  of  opinion  has  appeared,  thaif  on  the 
theory  of  vtrtoe.  A  term  whose  meaning  the  most  ordinary  mind 
thinks  it  can  readily  apprehend,  has  been  bandied  from  one  school 
to  another,  from  the  remote  age  of  Aristotle  to  the  times  in  which 
we  now  live,  and  it  stili  remains  a  question,  Whether  it  has  erer 
received  a  true  and  satisfactory  explanation  ?  If,  indeed,  our  search 
after  the  true  meaning  of  this  mysterious  substantive  were  confined 
tp  the  theories  in  which  the  problem  is  professedly  solved,  so  essen- 
tially difierent  are  theie  in  their  principles,  and  so  various  in  their 
results,  we  might  readily  doubt  whether  that  which  we  sought  had 
any  real  existence — whether  we  were  not  renewing,  by  such  a  pur- 
suit, the  visions  of  alchemy;  searching  after  a  bodiless  creation, 
which  had  a  name  only,  but  no  local  habitation  upon  earth. 

And  is  virtue,  then,  of  a  nature  so  capricious  and  unstable  as  neces- 
sarily to  appear  under  a  new  form  to  every  successiye  inquirer?  Is 
this  summum  bonum^  to  a  knowledge  of  which  man  has  for  two  thou- 
sand years  been  labouring  to  attain,  no  better  than  an  ignis  faiuus^ 
deluding  the  eye  with  a  momentary  light  which  leads  only  to  deeper 
darkness — a  mirage  in  the  desert,  cheating  the  traveller  with  the 
appearance  of  smiling  vegetation,  when  a  nearer  approach  shows  all 
around  to  be  only  arid  and  unproductive  sand?  Fallen  as  human 
nature  unquestionably  is,  we  are  far  from  holding  it  to  be  so  entirely 
degraded.  If  that  philosophy  which  has  the  constitution  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind  for  the  objects  of  its  research,  has  hitherto 

• 

*  From  the  ISth  nmnlMr  of  the  Edioborgh  Phreaological  Jonmel. 
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dona  little  either  to  analyse  the  principle  by  which  the  virtue  of  an 
action  is  porceived,  or  that  variety  in  the  decisions  of  this  principle, 
and  that  instability  in  its  operations,  which  the  annals  of  our  race 
exhibit,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is'not  the  less  ascertained.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  either  reflected  on  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  or  observed  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion its  phenomena  in  actual  life,  that  there  is  some  principle 
implanted  in  every  man  who  is  not  so  degraded  as  to  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  that  title  by  which  the  Creator  designated  the  last  and 
noblest  of  his  works,  in  consequence  of  whose  operations  one  class 
of  actions  and  opinions  is  condemned,  and  another  is  approved.  Est 
quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens,  diffusa  in  omqps, 
constans,  sempitema :  quas  vocet  ad  ofiicium  jubendo,  ventando « 
fraude  deterreat  I 

It  may  at  first  sight  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  rather 
unwarranted  presumption,  to  make  a  charge  of  unsatisfactoriness  so 
bold  and  unlimited  against  the  theories  which  have  been  successively 
formed  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  virtue.  A  single  reflection, 
however,  may  suffice  to  satisfy  the  phrenologist  at  least,  that  such  a 
charge  is  by  no  means  groundless.  The  philosophers  by  whom 
these  theories  were  formed  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  constt- 
tution  of  the  human  mind.  And  therefore,  allowing  all  that  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  capabilities  of  the  gigantic  minds  which 
have  been  employed  in  this  investigation,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
ignorance  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  their  success.  Until  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  is 
morally  impossible  to  analyse,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
cision, the  principles  which  difierent  combinations  of  these  faculties 
may  produce.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  strikingly  tested  by 
the  fact,  that  the  very  existence  of  a  faculty  which  every  phrenolo- 
gist must  hold  to  be  a  prime  element  in  a  virtuous  character,  I  mean 
Conscientiousness,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  down  even  to  the 
present  age.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Hobbes,  Mandeviile, 
and  Hume. 

As  these  philosophers,  however,  in  forming  their  theories  of 
virtue,  seldom,  if  ever,  fell  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence 
of  faculties  which  had  in  reality  no  place  in  the  human  mind, 
although  their  mode  of  conducting  investigations,  in  regard  to  its 
constitution,  necessarily  left  them  in  ignorance  of  some  of  its  most 
influential  elements,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  these  theories  which 
dees  not  contain  some 'portion  of  truth;  while  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  find  one  entirely  free  from  error.  We  may  apply  to 
them,  indeed,  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  relation  to  the 
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theories  which  he  imagined  were  to  be  displaced  by  his  own.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  U  too  must  feel  the  influence  of  its 
author's  criticism.  *'  As  they  are  all  of  them  in  this  respect  founded 
upon  natural  principles,  they  are  all  of  them  in  some  measure  in  the 
right.  But  as  many  of  them  are  derived  from  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect view  of  human  nature,  there  are  many  of  them,  too,  in  some 
respects  in  the  wrong." 

These  theories,  with  one  exception,  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  may 
be  arranged  in  three  classes,  in  which  Propriety,  Prudence,  and 
Benevolence,  are  severally  held  to  be  the  constituents  or  measures 
of  virtue.    Now,  with  respect  to  those  of  the  first  class,  as  in  every 
virtuous  action  there  is  certainly  '<a  suitableness  of  the  afiection  from 
which  we  act  to  the  object  which  excites  it,"  there  is  no  doubt  in 
every  such  action  a  manifest  propriety.     Tet  as  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  such  propriety  may  be  no  less  apparent  in  actions  to  which  the 
title  of  virtuous  would  be  an  absurdity,  it  follows  that  propriety  can- 
not be  the  measure  of  a  quality  of  whose  existence  it  is  by  no  means 
an  invariable  index.    The  same  observation  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes.      It  is  certainly  demon- 
strable, that  in  the  practice  of  virtue  there  is  the  truest  prudence ; 
but  the  fact  is  equally  unquestionable,  that  this  virtue  has  in  innu- 
merable instances  been  exhibited,  while  the  intellect  was  unable  to 
see  the  chain  of  causation  which  would  have  led  to  the  same  result 
as  a  matter  of  prudence.     The  decision  of  Aristides,  on  the  project 
of  treacherously  burning  the  ships  of  the  other  states  then  at  pro- 
found peace  with  the  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustrious 
instance  of  this  truth.      "Aristides,"  observes  Mr.  Combe,  in  the 
valuable  work  he  has  recently  published,  "  reported  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous,  but  nothing  more 
unjust,  than  such  a  project.     His  intellect  appeared  to  view  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  as  beneficial  and  prudent,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  to  be  morally  wrong."    The  same  remark  may 
also  be  added  in  reference  to  prudence  which  has  been  oflered  in 
relation  to  the  first  class  of  theories.  That  many  actions  partake 
largely  of  the  quality  of  prudence,  which  it  were  nevertheless  an 
abuse  of  language  to  characterise  as  virtuous.     In  reference  to  the 
benevolent  systems,  exactly  the  converse  of  this  might  be  easily 
demonstrated  in  bar  of  their  claim  to  universality  of  application, 
That  while  we  would  readily  accede  the  title  of  virtuous  to  every 
action  emanating  from  the  impulse  of  a  well-regulated  Benevolence, 
we  would  claim  the  very  same  appellation   for   many  actions,  by 
which  Benevolence,  instead  of  being  gratified,  is  painfully  wounded. 
An  instance,  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
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ipADy  intoresting  productions  of  tho  author  of  Waveriy.  WImo 
J^aoie  Deaosi  at  the  risk  of  giving  up  a  lovely  and  heloved  sister  to 
a  miserable  and  disgraceful  death,  and  thereby  bringing  down  the 
gray  hairs  of  a  father  she  revered  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  gave  the 
&tal  evidence  related  in  the  story,  every  benevolent  feeling  of  the 
witness  must  have  been  writhing  in  agony;  and  y0t  it  is  just  because 
she  refused  to  listen  to  their  afiecting  appeal,  that  we  pronounce  the 
action  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  triumphs  of  true  virtue  which 
history,  either  real  or  fictitious,  has  on  record. 

The  theories  we  have  thus  noticed,  like  all  other  speculations 
upon  the  mental  phenomena  which  successive  ages  have  produced  in 
ignorance  of  the  primitive  faculties  in  which  these  phenomena  have 
their  origin,  proceeded  on  partial  and  imperfect  views  of  human 
nature.  Consciousness  being  the  chief  source  from  whence  their 
authors  were  supplied  with  information  on  the  subject  of  the  mental 
constitution,  they  looked'  upon  the  world  to  observe  how  this  par- 
ticular mind  would  act  in  certain  circutnstances,  and  how  it  wouki 
be  a£bcted  by  certain  objects,  rather  than'  to  ascertain  why  diflfereot 
minds  acted  so  diversely  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  and 
were  so  variously  afiected  by  precisely  the  same  objects.  Accord* 
ingly,  just  as  the  mind  of  each  successive  theorist  had  a  nearer  or 
more  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  their  opinions 
difilered  or  coincided.  If  nature  had  stamped  on  its  constitution  the 
impress  of  Philanthropy,  Virtue  and  Benevolence  became  convertible 
terms.  If  prudential  and  selfish  feelings  predominated,  virtue  was 
then  made  to  consist  in  the  judicious  pursuit  of  our  own  private 
interest  and  happiness. 

This  fact  of  each  theory  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  its  author's  mind, 
is  well  noticed  by  Mr.  Combe  while  treating  of  the  functions  of  Con- 
scientiousness.  Hobbes,  he  remarks,  denied  every  natural  senti- 
ment of  justice,  and  erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the 
standard  of  morality.  This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound 
to  a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  feeble ;  who  never 
experienced  in  his  own  mind  a  single  emotion  of  justice,  but  who 
was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of  property,  and  other  afl^tions 
which  would  render  security  and  regular  government  desirable. 
Mandeville  again  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actions ;  but 
admits  a  strong  appetite  for  praise,  the  desire  for  which,  he  says, 
leads  men  to  abate  other  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it- 
If  we  conceive  Mandeville  to  have  possessed  a  deficient  Conscien- 
tiousness and  a  largo  Love  of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  wouki  be 
the  natural  language  of  his  mind.  Hume,  continues  Mr.  Combe, 
erects  utility  to  ourselves  or  others  into  the  standard  of  virtue ;  and 
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this  woold  be  the  mtaral  feeling  of  a  miiid  in  which  Beaevoleoce 
and  Reflection  were  strong,  and  Coneeientioomiefle  weak. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  discoverable  in  these  theories,  naturallj 
arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an  acqoaintance  with  the  real  consti- 
tution of  that  mind  whose  phenomena  it  was  their  object  to  explain, 
another  capital  source  of  perplexity  and  misapprehension,  in  the 
greater  ntmiber  of  them,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  of  their  con- 
sidering the  action  itself  as  the  object  of  their  investigation,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  originated,  and  of  which 
the  action  is  nothing  more  than  an  external  and  by  no  means 
infallible  expression.  Hence  arose  all  those  questions  as  to  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  perform  an  action  acknow- 
ledged to  be  virtuous.  Whence  arises  the  notion  of  duty  ?  Why 
do  we  conceive  of  merit  as  attaching  to  him  by  whom  any  virtuous 
action  ia  performed  ?  Thus  establishing,  as  they  conceived,  a  series 
of  distinct  propositions,  in  the  true  elucidation  of  which  the  success 
of  the  investigation  was  essentially  involved.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  an  exception  to  the  general  mode  of  philosophising  on  this  inte- 
resting subject.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  the  late  distinguished  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  our 
University,  who  had  the  merit  of  clearing  away  much  of  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  this  subject  had  been  involved.  With  that  power  of 
analysis,  by  which  he  si  fled  the  theories  of  his  predecessors,  scatter- 
ing to  the  winds  the  chaff  in  which  the  truth  had  been  often  buried, 
and  sometimes  lost,  while  he  preserved  what  was  truly  valuable,  and 
presented  it  simple  and  unencumbered,  he  refers  the  virtuous  action 
at  once  to  that  moral  principle  in  the  mind  whose  operation  in  indi- 
cates. Instead  of  measuring  virtue  by  a  standard,  of  which  national 
as  well  as  individual  varieties  of  character  would  lead  to  ever  vary- 
ing estimates,  he  held  virtue  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our  mind  to  certain  actions 
contemplated  by  us.  He  dees  not  first  inquire  into  the  amount  of 
Propriety,  Prudence,  or  Benevolence  involved  in  any  given  action, 
and  then  determine  whether  it  merits  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 
Does  the  action,  he  asks,  upon  being  contemplated  by  the  mind,  call 
forth  the  approbation  of  this  moral  emotion? — if  so,  then  is  the 
action  virtuous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  emotion  be  excited  only 
to  condemn,  then  is  the  action  vicious  or  immoral.  As  to  the  moral 
obligation,  duty,  and  merit,  involved  in  the  action,  and  considered  as 
distinct  from  its  virtue,  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  several 
propositions  founded  on  these  points  had  nothing  beyond  a  verbal 
difference  between  them.  That  they  were,  in  truth,  merely  difierent 
forms  of  the  same  propositions.    **  Distinctions,*'  he  remarks, ''  which 
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seemed  to  thoee  who  made  them  to  be  the  result  of  nice  and  accurate 
analysis,  but  in  which  the  analysis  was  yerbal  only,  not  real ;  or  at 
least  related  to  the  v^ing  circumstances  of  the  action,  not  the 
moral  sentiment  which  the  particular  action  in  certain  particular 
circumstanoes  excited.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  moral  obliga- 
tion," he  continues,  "  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  previous 
to  the  action,  that  if  he  were  not  to  perform  it,  he  would  have  to 
look  on  himself  with  disgust,  and  with  the  certainty  that  others 
would  look  on  him  in  abhorrence.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the 
virtue  of  the  agent,  when  we  consider  him  as  acting  in  conformity 
with  this  view.  It  is  merit,  when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in 
this  way.  The  term  we  use  varying  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  action 
is  regarded  by  us  as  past,  present,  or  future,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
in  all  alike  being  only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling  which  rises 
immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the  action." 

There  is  an  expression  in  this  last  sentence  which  suggests  the 
first  point  in  which  we  presume  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  this 
justly*venerated  philosopher.  He  carries  us  entirely  along  with 
himi  by  -holding  virtue  to  be  a  term  expressive,  in  a  strict  sense, 
only  of  the  relation  of  certain  moral  emotions  of  our  minds  to  cer- 
tain actions  contemplated  by  us,  and  by  maintaining  that  the  virtue, 
obligation,  and  even  the  merit  of  the  action,  in  so  far  as  that  merit 
is  intrinsic  and  moral,  are  all  perceived  and  recognised  by  the  same 
moral  principle  ,*  but  ^hen  he  affirms  this  moral  principle  to  be  one 
simple  vivid  feeling,  we  venture  to  object.  And  we  think  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  examine  more  than  one  of  the  examples  by  which  he 
so  eloquently  illustrates  the  operation  of  this  principle,  in  order  to 
convince  a  phrenologist,  at  least,  that  its  simplicity  or  singleness  is 
something  more  than  doubtful.  In  explaining  the  temporary  obstruc- 
tions to  .which  this  principle  is  subject  in  human  nature,  he  cites  the 
following  instance: — ''He  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of 
levenge,  and  who  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  bis  feet,  may,  indeed, 
while  he  pulls  out  the  dagger  from  the  breast  that  is  quivering 
beneath  it,  be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  he  has  committed ;  but 
would  he  at  that  time  be  abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four  or  the  cube 
of  two  1  All  in  his  mind  at  that  moment  is  one  wild  state  of  agita- 
tion, which  allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the  agitation  itself."  Here 
is  an  action  which,  so  soon  as  its  real  nature  is  perceived  by  the 
agent,  after  the  temporary  paroxysm  of  revenge  has  subsided,  will 
be  immediately  condemned  by  the  moral  emotion  then  resuming  its 
influence.  This  is  just  as  true  as  it  is  phrenological ;  but  we  do  not 
thence  infer  that  the  source  of  such  moral  disapprobation  is  simple 
and  single.     It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  compound — ^in  so  far 
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M  the  disapprobation  is  moral — of  wounded  Benevolence,  and  Con- 
BcientiouenesB,  and  Veneration*  Revenge  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
can  never  be  maintained,  except  in  violation  of  the  dictates  of  aU 
these  seDtiments;  and  although  the  furor  of  Destnictiveness  and 
Self-esteoro,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  produced,  may  be  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  murder  of  its  object,  in  the  very  moment  that  the  deed  is 
committed,  the  stimulus  by  which  the  unnatural  activity  of  these 
faculties  was  maintained  is  thereby  instantaneously  removed.  The 
sight  of  his  bleeding  victim  calls  into  powerful  operation  the  moral 
combination,  whose  voice  had  been  so  long  drowned  in  the  hoarse 
cries  of  revenge.  Benevolence  reproaches  him  with  tearing  a 
iellow^creature  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  hurrying  him  to 
an  account  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  was  but  ill  prepared.  Venera- 
tion accuses  him  of  ofiendiog  the  Deity,  by  depriving,  without  any 
justifiable  warrant,  one  of  his  creatures  of  the  gift  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow,  and  thus  violating  his  express  command* 
Conscientiousness  adds  her  solemn  intimation  that  he  has  inflicted  a 
punishment  much  greater  than  the  ofience  deserved.  The  emotions 
of  these  several  sentiments  do  not,  it  is  true,  maintain  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  in  the  murderer's  mind,  but  are  blended  into  one 
general  feeling  of  remorseful  condemnation : 

"  Diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitum  et  sardo  verbere  csedit. 
Occaltum  quatiente  animo  Cortore  flagellum.'' 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  defining  virtue  to 
be  a  term  expressive  of  the  relation  of  a  certain  simple  emotion  of 
our  mind  to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  the  emotion  being 
so  evidently  in  many  instances  compound. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  real  nature 
of  this  moral  principle,  and  its  modes  of  operation,  we  would  ascribe 
the  fact  of  which  all  human  history  afibrds  such  abundant  evidence, 
that  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  nation,  the  term  virtue  has 
been  used  in  circumstances  so  essentially  different,  as  apparently  to 
have  deprived  it  of  that  fixed  and  determinate  signification  which  we 
hold  it  in  its  strict  and  true  meaning  to  convey.  Men  have 
uniformly  agreed  in  applying  the  title  of  virtuous  to  those  actions  of 
which  human  happiness  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  object ;  and  it  is 
therefore  we  would  acknowledge,  even  without  revelation,  that  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  law  are  written  in  every  heart.  And  though 
every  phrenologist,  we  might  say  every  common  observer  of  human 
nature,  must  own  they  are  written  in  di&rent  individuals  with  very 
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diflerent  degrees  ef  legibility)  the  eharaetera  io  which  they  are 
iMcribed  are  always  the  sane.  Benevoleiice  will  neyer  prompt  to 
selfishness, — ^Veneration  to  disrei^ieet^—- nor  Conscientioasaess  to 
injustice,  because  its  developement  in  any  given  individual  or  nation 
is  8maU,  Its  voice  may  be  faint  and  feeble,  but  its  language  will 
never  vary.  If,  therefore,  the  term  virtue  has  been  applied,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  in  senses  evidently  contradictory,  it  is  not  because 
the  moral  principle,  whose  relation  to  the  action  it  expresses, 
approves  at  one  tine  what  it  condemns  at  another,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  prineiple  itself  has  been  mistaken  or  overlooked.  It 
will  be  afterwards  shown,  when  we  approach  the  consideration  of 
those  causes  which  tend  to  produce  the  obstructions  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  this  principle  is  liable,  to  what  source  the  endless 
variety  and  incongruity  in  human  opinion  on  the  subject  of  virtue 
are  to  be  traced.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself. 

As  virtue  is  never  ascribed  to  any  action  of  which  telf  is  the 
object,  we  must  search  for  that  principle  whose  relation  to  certain 
actions,  contemplated  by  us,  is  expressed  by  the  term  in  question^  in 
these  sentiments  which  prompt  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  io 
which  the  relation  of  man  to  other  beings  is  involved.  If  we  take 
the  propensities,  the  first  great  class  of  faculties  which,  prompt  to 
action,  and  consider  them  in  reference  to  their  separate  functions, 
we  find  that  they  are  all  gratified  by  an  exercise  of  which  self  alone 
is  the  object,  whatever  else  may  be  the  subject.  Advancing  to  the 
second  class — the  sentimenls — we  discover  that  they  diflfer  from  the 
former  in  this — that  white  they,  too,  prompt  to  action,  their  activity 
is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  a  specific  emotion  or  feeling« 
An  accurate  observer  of  their  several  functions  will  also  prove,  that 
they  themselves  may  be  arranged  into  two  distinct  classes;  viz. 
those  of  which  self  is  still  the  object  in  reference,  to  which  their 
activity  is  called  forth,  and  those  which  find  their  legitimate  object 
in  prompting  to  tbe  discharge  of  duties  in  which  the  interest  of  our 
fellow-men  is  employed.  If  we  analyse  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, Cautiousness,  Hope,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Firmness,  and  Coo- 
centrativeness,  in  their  several  and  separate  functions,  we  shall  find 
that,  with  perhaps  one  exception — viz.  Hope — they  are  directly 
influenced  solely  by  causes  affecting  the  rehition  in  which  self  stands 
to  the  object,  or  event,  by  which  they  are  severally  excited. 

Self-esteem,  for  example,  is  afiected  by  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  the  importance  <^  self.  Whetf 
MacduflT  presented  to  the  mind  of  Macbeth  the  alternative  of  "  living 
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to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time,"  it  was  this  sentimeDt  which 
proaipCed  him  rather  to  accept  the  combat  with  an  adversary 
**  ODborn  of  woman/'  even  while  he  anticipated  its  fatal  resoU : 

"I'll  not  yield 


To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse." 

Love  of  Approbation,  again,  is  aflfected  by  whatever  changes  the 
aspect  in  \thich  self  appears  to  the  world.  To  be  the  "  observed  of 
all  observers^'  is  its  highest  gratification ,  while  it  is  very  gall  and 
wormwood  to  its  nature 

"  to  be  made 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  Time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoviog  finger  at." 

Cantioiianess,  producing  the  emotion  of  fear,  is  excited  by  what- 
ever appears  pregnant  with  personal  injury,  and  of  itself  prompts 
only  to  such  actions  as  would  so  alter  the  relation  of  self  to  the 
exciting  object,  or  event,  as  to  avert  the  throated  danger.  The  sen- 
timent of  Hope  difiers  from  all  the  other  propensities  and  sentiments 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  All  these  produce,  when  excited 
to  activity,  some  specific  desire,  as  Combativeneas  for  contention — 
Acquisitiveness  for  property — Love  of  Approbation  for  praise,  dec. 
Whereas  Hope  begins  and  ends  with  a  simple  feeling,  aui  generis^ 
susceptible  of  being  directed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not 
desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its  peculiar  object.  It  produces 
the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  what  the  other 
faculties  desire.  We  cannot,  therefore,  include  this  faculty  either 
under  that  class  of  sentiments  of  which  self  is  the  object,  in  relation 
to  which  their  activity  is  excited,  or  among  those  which  find  their 
legitimate  object  in  prompting  to  the  discharge  of  duties  in  which 
the  interest  of  our  fellow  is  immediately  concerned.  It  blends  indif- 
ferently with  either,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  without  any  determinate  character. 

Ideality,  which  gives  the  desire  of  what  the  French  call  the 
**beau  ideal"  and  Wonder,  which  seeks  its  gratification  in  every 
thing  new,  or  with  whose  qualities  the  other  faculties  are  yet  unac- 
quainted, are  so  evidently  of  that  class  of  which  self  is  the  direct 
object,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  called  into  action,  that  illustra. 
lion  is  quite  unnecessary.  Of  Firmness  and  Concent  rati  veness,  it 
need  only  be  observed,  that  they  have  no  relation  to  external  objects, 
and  that  their  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself.  They  only 
add  a  quality  to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers.  We  have 
thus  gone  over  all  the  sentiments,  except  Benevolence,  Veneration* 
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and  Consctentiousoess,  and  we  haye  found  that,  with  these  excep« 
^aons,  their  direct  end  is  either  selfish  or  indifferent.  To  none  of 
those,  therefore,  can  we  refer  that  moral  principle  whose  approba- 
tion or  disapproval  is  expressed  in  reference  to  actions  involving  the- 
relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow — the  only  actions  to 
which  virtue  or  vice  is  conceived  to  attach.  They  may  be,  and  are 
undoubtedly,  often  brought  to  lend  their  aid  in  supporting  and  adorn- 
ing virtue;  but  if  its  pure  banner,  ^^sans  peur  et  sans  reprocke"  be 
withdrawn,  they  will  enlist  with  equal  readiness  in  the  service  of 
vice.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  moral  in  their  nature ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  we  conclude,  that  it  cannot  be  the  relation  of  any  feelings 
which  they  can  directly  generate  to  actions  contemplated  by  us  with 
moral  approbation,  that  is  expressed  by  the  term  virtue. 

All  men  agree  in  ascribing  the  title  of  virtuous  only  to  those 
actions  of  which  human  interest  and  happiness  are  conceived  to  be  the 
object ;  and  to  the  faculties  which  directly  prompt  to  such  actions, 
we  would  accordingly  turn  for  the  elements  of  that  moral  principle 
by  which  they  are  approved.  In  other  words,  we  hold  virtue  to  be 
a  term  expressive  of  the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions  contemplated 
by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments  is 
involved.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  admirable  reflections 
on  the  harmony  of  the  faculties,  that  the  dictates  of  these  sentiments, 
when  enlightened  by  intellect,  always  harmonise.  And  moreover, 
that  whatever  conduct  they  approve  when  so  enlightened,  is  always 
perceived  by  the  understanding  to  be  expedient ;  and,  if  practically 
followed  out,  actually  proves  in  its  consequence  to  be  so;  demon- 
strating, as  he  observes,  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  ^^tamquam  aliud 
natura^  aliud  sapienHa  dixUJ*^  Hence  we  perceive  not  only  that 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  acting  either  singly 
or  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  comprise 
the  elements  of  that  emotion  which  is  the  essence  of  every  moral 
decision,  but  that  their  decisions  are  fixed  and  invariable,  because 
they  are  such  as  the  intellect,  when  sufficiently  informed,  will  always 
discover  to  be  the  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view, 
viz.  human  interest  and  happiness. 

All  theories,  and  all  men  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  have  agreed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  associating  the 
idea  of  virtue  only  with  what  is  conceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  man.  But  as  dififerent  minds  and 
different  circumstances  produced  different  estimates  of  such  iutereai 
and  happiness,  hence  arose  an  infinite  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
faculties  which  give  the  virtuous  character  to  the  actions,  in  the 
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performance  of  which  this  interest  and  happiness  are  sought.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  sentiments  whose  direct  end  is 
either  selOsh  or  indiOferent,  which  prompt  to  some  change  in  the 
relation  of  self  to  the  object  or  event  by  which  they  are  excited.  In 
these  there  is  nothing  necessarily  moral;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
concluded  that  it  cannot  be  the  relation  of  any  feelings  which  they 
can  directly  generate  to  actions  contemplated  by  us  with  moral 
approbation  that  is  expressed  by  the  term.virtue«  From  these  we 
turn  to  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conecientiousness,  and  finding 
the  aim  of  their  functions  to  be  precisely  the  reverse,  t.  e.  seeking 
some  change  in  the  relation  of  the  object  by  which  their  separate  or 
combined  activity  is  called  forth  to  the  self  4>y  which  that  object 
is  contemplated ;  and  that  it  is  only  with  actions  tending  to  produce 
such  changes  that  the  idea  of  virtue  is  associated,  we  then  deduce 
the  proposition,  that  virtue  is  a  term  which  expresses  the  relation  of 
the  moral  emotions,  produced  by  the  combined  activity  of  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions  contem* 
plated  by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments 
is  involved. 

Although  by  such  an  snalysis  as  the  foregoing  we  find  it  neces- 
sary, as  already  intimated,  to  diflfer  from  Dr.  Brown,  in  regarding 
the  moral  emotion  as  always  and  necessarily  simple,  the  di^rence 
is  rather  verbal  than  essential,  it  being  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  operation  of  this  emotion,  which  he  describes 
as  one  and  dmpley  that  in  reality  it  embraces  all  the  elements  we 
have  noticed  as  members  of  this  moral  confederacy. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  as  a  fact  which  appears  to  lend 
its  testimony  in  support  of  our  theory,  that  the  various  precepts  of 
the  moral  law  appear  to  be  addressed  directly  to  the  three  superior 
sentiments  in  question.  Obedience  to  the  first  four  commandments  of 
the  decalogue,  involving  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  flows  manifestly  from  enlightened  Conscientiousness 
and  Veneration,  the  former  acknowledging  the  justice  of  homage  to 
such  a  Being,  and  the  latter  inspiring  with  the  emotion  in  which  it 
is  paid.  The  fifth  commandment  appears  to  result  from  the  three 
sentiments  specified  acting  in  harmonious  concert.  The  sixth  com- 
mandment flows  more  immediately  from  Benevolence  in  its  positive 
injunction,  aided  by  Conscientiousness  in  its  negative  command ;  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  from  Conscientiousness. 

We  may  add  ^another  remarkable  instance  from  the  same  sacred 
source,  where  a  similar  coincidence  is  yet  more  strikingly  evinced. 
It  was  taken  from  the  book  of  M ica|],  where,  in  the  8th  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter,  all  those  duties  which  man  owes  to  God  and  to  his 
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fellow-creatures  are  summed  up  uoder  three  heads,  correspondiiig, 
even  critically,  with  the  dictates  of  ConscieDttousness,  Benevolence, 
and  Veneration.  "He  hath  showed  thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly^  and  to  love 
mercy ^  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Crod  ?" 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  **  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenok>gy," 
makes  a  distinction  between  virtue  and  what  he  calls  "  natural  good- 
ness," to  which  we  cannot  altogether  subscribe.  "  I  love  goodness," 
he  says,  "and  esteem  virtue.  The  naturally  good  are  charitable, 
because  they  find  a  pleasure  in  charity  ;  while  the  others,  i.  e.  thoee 
who  want  this  natural  goodness,  of  charity  make  a  virtue."  If 
charity,  then,  such  a^that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  proceeded  from 
the  overflowings  of  a  predominant  benevolence,  the  current  of  whose 
pure  philanthropy  was  never  ruffled  by  one  selfish  emotion,  it  musi 
cease,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzh^im^s  estimate,  to  claim  the  title  of 
virtue.  In  one  word,  to  carry  his  principle  to  its  naturar  results, 
if  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  the  sentiments 
whose  direct  aim  is  to  prompt  to  actions  involving  the  relations  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  fellow ; — if  these  sentiments  be  natu- 
rally 80  pre-eminent  in  a  man's  constitution  as  to  rule  through  a 
whole  life  without  being  dirturbed  by  the  sedition  or  rebellion  of  one 
selfish  subject,  then  is  that  man  no  longer  virtuous. 

It  is  with  diffidence  we  dissent  from  so  high  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Spurzheim ;  but  we  venture  to  ccmceive,  that  his  error  (for  such  we 
maintain  it  to  be)  has  arisen  from  confounding  with  the  virtue  of  the 
action  the  notions  commonly  entertained  by  mankind  of  its  merit. 
Virtue,  obligation,  duty,  and  merit,  are '  all,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  held  by  Dr.  Brown  to  be  felt  and  recognised  by  the  same 
moral  principle.  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feeling,"  be 
says,  "and  not  to  have  these,  t.  e,  the  conceptions  of  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, due. ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  those  conceptions  are  only 
the  feeling  itself  variously  referred  in  its  relation  to  the  person  and 
to  the  circumstances."  With  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  regards 
virtue,  obligation,  and  duty,  we  entirely  concur;  and  if  the  merit  be 
considered  as  intrinsic  and  moral,  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Dr.  Brown.  But  there  is  a  diflerent  idea  of  merit,  so  common 
and  so  popular  among  men,  and  so  closely  identified  with  the  virtue 
of  which  in  reality  it  is  extrinsic,  as  not  only  to  have  led  Dr«  Spurz- 
heim to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  quality  in  the  state  of  mind  by 
which  a  virtuous  action  is  produced,  but  the  very  quality  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  presence  the  action  is  virtuous.  If  we  were  able, 
however,  to  show  that  this  idea  of  merit  emanates  in  truth,  solely 
from  the  operation  of  the  selfish  feelings  and  desires,  its  claim  to  be 
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regarded  ae  the  eheracterietic  of  true  ?irtoe  will  beeoiae  e?«D  mere 
than  questionable.*  It  is  evident  that  Conscientiottsness  eaa  see  oo 
sieH^  in  being  just,  for  inclination  can  never  perceive  merit  in  its 
owd  gratification.  In  the  same  way,  Veneration  can  discover  no 
merii  in  yielding  that  deferenlial  homage  to  superiority,  which  is  its 
natural  tribute.  And  Benevolence  is  equally  blind  to  the  perception 
of  merit,  in  being  kind  and  charitable.  Yet  merit  is  a  word  which, 
in  reference  to  justice,,  veneration,  and  charity,  conveys  a  distinct 
idea,  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  account  for  its  existence. 

When  we  contemplate  the  noble  Regulus  refusing  to  enter  within 
the  walls  of  his  native  city,  of  which  he  was  oo  longer  a  citizen,  or 
evon  to  visit  his  own  little  dwelling,  and  share  in  that  joy  which  his 
return  had  inspired  ;  when  we  see  him  standing  in  melancholy  sepa- 
ration from  the  senate,  of  which  he  had  once  been  so  illustrious  a 
member,  instead  of  pursuing  that  course  which  would  have  given 
him  to  the  friendly  arms  that  were  then  held  out  to  receive  him  into 
their  embrace,  calmly  but  eloquently  pleading  for  the  very  decree 
which  must  consign  him  to  tho  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  see  him, 
even  while  the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren were  filling  his  heart  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  final  separation 
from  the  objects  of  his  fondest  afiection,  returning  to  Carthage  to 
Btt^r  whatever  the  cruel  imagination  of  an  exasperated  foe  could 
invent  of  Irarbarous  and  inhuman  torture, 

-"  Pudicae  conjugis  osculum 


Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 

Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 

Torvus  humi  posuisae  vultum ; 
DoDec  labaQtes  consilio  patres 
Firmaret  auctor  Dunquam  alias  dato, 

Interque  tDOBientes  amicos 

Egregius  properaret  exul." 

When  we  see  all  this,  why  is  it  that  we  regard  this  triumph  of 
Veneration  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  of  conscientious  adhe- 
rence to  his  word,  as  so  singularly  meritorious?  It  is  in  virtue 
neither  of  Conscientiousness  nor  Veneration  that  this  great  merit  is 
perceived,  because  these  faculties  discover  nothing  in  the  action 
beyond  the  simple  obedience  to  their  own  dictates.  But  Cautious- 
ness, with  its  dark  forebodings  of  pain  and  misery  and  death,  and 
Adhesiveness,  with  its  yearning  after  the  objects  of  its  fond  desire, 

*  It  may  perhaps  bo  necessary  to  state  here,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprebeo- 
sian,  that,  in  endcayonring  to  elicit  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  merit,  it  is  not  with 
the  parpose  of  tonohing  in  any  way  on  tho  question  of  its  compatibility  or  incom- 
patibility with  moral  neeeasity.    Thia  were  to  go  beyond  the  object  of  the  present 
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ten  US  of  the  terrible  assaults  which  ConscieDtiousness  and  Venera- 
tioo  must  have  sustained  in  maintaining  their  supremacy.  And  the 
diflferent  degrees  of  merit  which  different  minds  will  discover  in  this 
action,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  vigour  in  these  minds  of 
the  two  higher  sentiments  which  produced  the  action  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  the  two  selfish  feelings  by  which  it  would  have  been 
opposed. 

To  take  another  instance,  which,  with  reverence,  we  select  from 
the  sacred  volume,  it  may  be  shown  with  similar  ease,  that  our 
notion  of  the  merit  of  Job's  enduring  piety,  maintained  in  defiance  of 
every  thing  that  might  have  tended  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the 
great  Being  to  whom  it  was  ofiered,  is  still  obtained  from  the  opera- 
tion of  our  selfish  feelings  and  desires  alone. 

When  we  read  of  the  messengers  bringing  in  swifl  succession  the 
tidings  of  another  and  another  wo,  and  by  the  sum  of  their  desolating 
intelligence  sweeping  the  venerable  patriarch  from  the  very  pinnacle 
of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  the 
heart  grows  sick  in  the  contemplation  of  misery  so  sudden  and  so 
complete.  From  whence  do  we  derive,  on  studying  this  afiecting 
picture,  the  idea  of  that  extraordinary  merit  we  discover  in  the 
utterance,  at  such  a  moment,  of  the  pious  sentiment  with  which  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  utter  desolation : — **  The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I" 
These  words  beautiful,  indeed,  express  the  dictates  of  a  presiding 
Conscientiousness  and  Veneration;  but  for  that  very  reason  can 
convey  to  these  faculties  no  idea  of  merit.  It  is  Acquisitiveness 
contemplating  the  loss  of  the  servants,  and  the  sheep,  and  the 
camels,  and  Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  bewailing  the 
objects  of  their  attachment  now  no  more;  Self-esteem,  burning 
under  a  consciousness  of  rank  and  importance,  exchanged  for  degra- 
dation and  wretchedness ;  Love  of  Approbation,  ^*  mindful  of  the 
days  that  had  been  in  months  that  are  past,  when  the  young  men 
saw  him,  and  hid  themselves,  and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up; 
when  the  princes  refrained  from  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  on  their 
mouth ;  when  the  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  their  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  their  mouth.^'  It  is  Love  of  Approbation  remembering 
all  this,  and  foreseeing  the  bitter  change  it  must  henceforth  expe- 
rience. "  But  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  deri- 
sion, whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  my  flock."  And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  enough  to  fill  up  the 
horrors  of  the  picturp,  CaQtiousness  comes  in  to  deepen  the  gloom 
of  the  present,  by  throwing  a  cloud  of  yet  darker  .misery  over  the 
future.    These  are  the  true  and  only  sources  of  that  merit  we  dis- 
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cover  in  the  enduring  piety  of  Job.  The  clamorous  outcries  of  these 
selfish  feelings  tell  us  of  the  snares  with  which  Conscientiousness 
and  Veneration  were  in  this  instance  environed,  and  it  is  therefore 
we  attach  merit  to  the  supremacy  they  maintained. 

If  this  analysis  be  sound,  the  conclusion  appears  inevitable,  that 
merit  is  something  essentially  distinct  from  virtue;  and  we  shall 
then  have  escaped  from  the  paradox  to  which  Dr.  Spurzheim's  doc- 
trine seems  naturally  to  lead,  that,  in  such  instances  of  virtue  as  we 
have  citedy  the  mind  in  which  the  selfish  feelings  were  most  predo- 
minant, in  other  words,  the  mind  least  virtuous,  would  discover  the 
greatest  proportion  of  virtue. 

There  is  another  conclusion  to  which  we  eppear,  by  this  view  of 
our  notions  of  merit,  to  be  conducted,  and  which,  as  it  accords  with 
a  great  and  important  Scripture  truth,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  If 
the  merit  of  the  most  virtuous  actions  of  men  is  perceived  solely  by 
the  operation  of  the  lower  and  selfish  part  of  our  nature— of  those 
feelings  and  desires,  in  a  word,  which  are  opposed  to  the  virtue — 
these  actions  must  necessarily  appear  devoid  of  all  merit  to  that 
Infinite  Mind — and  we  speak  with  deep  reverence  on  a  subject  so 
high  and  so  sacred — in  which  such  feelings  and  desires  are  neces- 
sarily unknown. 

The  view  we  have  thus  submitted  of  the  origin  of  our  notions  of 
merit,  while  it  appears  to  show  a  very  evident  distinction  between 
that  quality  and  the  virtue  with  which  it  is,  in  c&mmon  language,  so 
closely  identified,  reflects,  at  the  same  time,  additional  evidence  on 
our  position,  that  the  term  virtue  does,  in  the  strictness  of  philo- 
sophic precision,  express  only  the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions 
contemplated  by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these 
sentiments  is  involved.  This  distinction  between  the  virtue  and  the 
merit  of  an  action,  will  be  more  apparent  in  an  example.  When  we 
read  of  the  intrepid  Hampden  opposing  an  unjust  tax,  which  to  him, 
personally,  was  of  so  little  consequence,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
vengeance  of  a  powerful  and  vicious  government,  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge his  conduct  to  have  been  both  virtuous  and  meritorious.  By 
what  facuities  in  our  nature,  then,  are  these  two  qualities  perceived  ? 
Self-esteem  reminding  us  of  the  difficulty  of  sacrificing  self  for  the 
interest  of  others;  Cautiousness  creating  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  contending  with  an  enemy  so 
formidable ;  and  Acquisitiveness  dreading  the  loss  of  property,  and 
the  utter  ruin  in  which  such  a  contest  was  so  likely  to  terminate, 
are  evidently  the  sources  from  whence  we  here  derive  the  idea  of 
merit,  as  attaching  to  the  virtue  which  was  maintained  in  defiance 
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of  the  powerful  oppeeitioo  theee  eetfieh  faculties  must  necessarily 
have  produced.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  because  we  regard 
the  conduct  of  this  patriot  as  the  dictate  of  Conscientiousness^  that 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  virtuous ;  for  if  the  action  in  question  were 
presented  to  us  under  a  difi^rent  form,  and  we  were  called  on  to 
regard  it  as  emanating  as  much  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
eminence  and  authority  in  a  political  faction  as  from  the  wish  to  see 
his  country  delivered  from  an  unjust  and  intolerable  grievance,  our 
estimate  of  its  virtue  would  instantly  sink.  The  fountain  of  virtue  is 
then  no  longer  pure;  self  has  polluted  the  stream  at  its  very  source^ 
the  upright  and  virtuous  patriot  has  degenerated  into  the  ambitious 
leader  of  a  faction.  And  why  is  this  change  produced  ?  Merely 
because  the  relation  between  the  action  and  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
scientiousness is  no  longer  the  same.  Love  of  Approbation,  Self- 
esteem,  and,  perhaps,  Acquisitiveness,  have  been  enlisted  as  motives 
to  produce  the  action,  while  the  opposition  of  Cautiousness  has  beeui 
in  a  great  measure,  removed ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  at  which  we  estimate  their  influence,  will  our  sense  of  the 
virtue  be  diminished.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  analyse  any  action, 
or  any  class  of  actions,  to  which  the  title  of  virtuous  has  been  justly 
conceded,  the  same  result  will  appear — that  wherever  the  selfish 
feelings  and  desires  are  contemplated  as  motives  to  act,  our  account 
of  the  agent's  virtue  is  proportionally  lowered. 

We  hold,  then,  1st,  That  virtue  is  a  term  expressive  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientious- 
ness, to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened 
exercise  of  these  sentiments  is  involved.  2dly,  That  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, and  duty,  are  all  felt  and  recognised  by  the  same  moral 
emotion;  or  rather,  that  these  are  nothing  more  than  the  same 
emotions  variously  referred  in  their  relation  to  the  person  and  the 
circumstances.  And  3dly,  That  merit,  instead  of  being  identical 
with  virtue,  is  a  term  which,  in  truth,  expresses  the  relation  to  any 
virtuous  action  of  those  feeUogs  and  desires  whose  direct  operation 
is  opposed  to  the  virtue  in  which  the  merit  is  involved.  In  one 
word,  that  virtue,  obligation,  and  duty,  are  all  felt  and  recognised  by 
the  three  sentiments  pointed  out,  as  prompting  to  those  actions 
involving  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow. 
That  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
usually  understood,  is  perceived  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  feelings  and  the  desires,  whose  direct  object  is  purely  selfish. 

In  surveying  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  which,  on  the  subject 
of  virtue,  the  moral  history  of  mankind  presents,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  these  phenomena,  various  and  seemingly  contradictory  as  they 
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ftre,  do  neyerthelesB  admit  of  a  very  simple  explanation  by  the 
theory  that  has  just  been  submitted.  This  will  become  more  appa- 
rent on  considering  the  causes  which  tend  to  modify  and  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  emotions  to  which  we  have  referred  the  percep- 
tion and  recognition  of  morality. 

That  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  is  both  too  large  and  toe 
important  to  be  embraced  by  the  present  article.  Leaving  it, 
therefore,  for  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  shall  only  add  4iere  some 
general  remarks  on  the  theory  ef  virtue  we  have  unfolded.  It  has 
appeared,  from  the  cursory  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  of  our  nihture,  that  these  two  great  sources 
of  human  action,  in  reference  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes ;  those,  viz.  whose 
direct  end  is  to  prompt  to  some  change  in  the  relation  of  self  to  the 
object  or  event  by  which  they  are  excited,  and  those  which  prompt 
to  some  change  in  the  relation  of  the  object  in  reference  to  which 
they  are  called  into  activity  to  the  self  by  which  that  object  is  con- 
templated. The  interest  of  self  is  sought  exclusively  by  the  one, 
the  interest  of  the  community  by  the  other.  It  is  apparent,  that 
virtue  can  never  be  associated  with  the  activity  of  the  former,  how- 
ever beneficial  may  be  the  results  to  which  they  lead;  it  has, 
accordingly,  been  referred  solely  to  the  exercise  of  the  latter. 
Whensoever  the  action  to  which  the  first  and  inferior  class  of 
desires  and  sentiments  lead  is  at  variance  with  tho  dictates  of  the 
second  and  higher  class,  that  action  roust  necessarily  be  hurtful  and 
immoral ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  condemned  by  the 
sentiments  whose  exclusive  object  is  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
those  whom  that  action  afiects.  To  suppose  these  should  condemn 
what  they  themselves  are  seeking  to  obtain,  in  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  activity  of  these  selfish  and  lower  desires  and  feelings 
naay  exist  in  three  dtfierent  relations  to  the  higher  sentiments  so 
often  enumerated :  in  the  relation  of  unison  and  harmony,  and  then 
they  support  and  adorn  the  virtue  to  which  the  others  alone  give 
birth ;  in  the  relation  of  indifierence,  and  then*  the  action  is  without 
any  moral  character;  or  in  the  relation  of  opposition,  and  then  the 
action  is  vicious  and  immoral.  These  are  laws  which  nature  has 
imposed  on  our  mental  constitution — ^and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
immutable.  Virtue  and  vice,  then,  it  follows  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, have  each  a  determinate  and  unchangeable  character.  If  in 
Hindostan  it  be  regarded  as  a  dictate  of  Benevolence  to  expose  an 
aged  parent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  a  dictate  of  Veneration 
to  join  in  the  monstrous  obscenities  of  the  idol  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut;  and  if  in  ancient  Sparta  a  dexterous  theft  was  justified  by  law, 
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the  anomaly  invoWed  in  such  actions  is  apparent  only,  not  reaU  If 
Benevolence  appear  to  be  employed  in  shortening  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  Veneration  in  doing  homage  to  an  image  devoid  of  any 
quality  of  superiority,  and  if  Conscientiousness  appear  to  have  seen 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  crime  of  thefl  committed  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  not  because  these  sentiments  have  been  dictating 
in  India  and  Lacedemon  what  they  condemn  in  England,  but  because, 
in  these  instances,  their  real  dictates  were  either  entirely  subdued, 
or  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  intellect,  and  bru- 
talised  by  the  supremacy  of  animal  desire.  The  sentiments,  every 
phrenologist  is  aware,  do  not  themselves  perceive  the  objects  fitted 
to  excite  their  activity.  This  is  the  province  of  intellect.  And  it  is 
merely  because  ignorance  and  superstition  disable  this  medium  from 
conveying  correct  impressions  of  things  as  they  really  exist  in  their 
several  relations,  that  the  apparent  inconsistency,  in  the  cases  we 
have  just  noticed,  takes  place.  The  moral  emotions,  when  duly 
enlightened,  are  invariable  in  their  dictates. 

And  while  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  in  our  nature,  in  itself  pure  and  unchanging,  we  shall 
be  restrained  from  glorying  too  much  when  contemplating  the  high 
elevations  to  which  it  may  conduct  individuals  of  our  species,  by 
remembering  that  the  very  source  which  supplies  the  proud  idea  of 
the  merit  of  human  virtue  points  at  the  same  moment  to  the  dangers 
by  which  that  virtue  is  environed — to  the  snares  in  our  degenerate 
nature  by  which  it  is  surrounded — to  the  struggle  in  which  it  is 
always  engaged,  and  in  which  it  is  so. often  overcome;  and,  casting 
our  eyes  along  the  page  of  human  history,  we  shall  be  compelled  with 
humility  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  lamp  of  virtue  be,  in  truth,  still 
shining  in  the  human  heart,  here  with  a  brighter  and  there  with  a 
dimmer  lustre,  its  flame,  if  it  be  not  fed  by  a  heavenly  band,  is  all 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  noxious  vapours  and  the  gusts  of  evil  pas* 
sien  to  which  it  is  exposed  :  for, 

"  Man  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad, 

And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add^ 

Though  fair  without  and  lumiuous  withm, 

Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin, 

Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride ; 

He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide, 

And  knows,  that,  failing,  he  shall  rise  no  more, 

Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand,  restore." 
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ARTICLE  11. 

SKVIEW  OF  combe's  LECTUBES  ON  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Ck>ntinaed  (torn  page  64  of  thii  Journal.) 

In  lecture  sixteenth,  we  witness  one  of  Mr.  Combe's  ablest  eflforts. 
In  most  respects,  also^  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  and  conforms 
in  all  points  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology*  It  is  on  the  subject  of 
'^  goyemment."  After  justly  rejecting  the  several  theories  of  the 
origin  of  government  that  have  been  contended  for  by  diflbrent 
writers,  he  proposes  the  following  as  the  phrenological  theory : — 

*'In  the  human  mind,  as  disclosed  to  us  by  phrenology,  we  find 
social  instincts,  the  activity  of  which  leads  man  to  congregate  in 
society.  We  discover,  also,  organs  of  Veneration,  giving  the  ten- 
dency to  look  up  with  respect  to  superior  power,  to  bow  before  it, 
and  to  obey  it.  There  are  also  organs  of  Self-esteem,  prompting 
men  to  assume  authority^  to  wield  it,  and  to  exact  obedience. 
Government  seems  to  me  to  spring  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
these  faculties,  without  any  special  design  or  intention  on  the  part 
either  of  governors  or  of  subjects.  In  rude  ages,  individuals  possess- 
ing large  brains,  (which  give  force  of  character,)  active  tempera- 
ments, and  large  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
would  naturally  assume  superiority^  and  instinctively  command. 
Men  with  smaller  brains,  less  mental  energy,  and  considerable 
Veneration,  would  as  instinctively  obey,  and  hence  government 
would  begin.*" 

With  a  single  exception,  we  heartily  concur  in  this  theory.  Nor 
is  our  dissent  even  there  dogmatically  positive.  It  amounts  to  but 
little  more  than  a  doubt  on  a  single  point,  of  no  very  vital  import- 
ance, respecting  which  we  have  long  doubted,  and  published,  many 
years  ago,  some  of  our  reasons  for  non-concurrence  and  scepticism 
in  the  matter.  It  relates  to  the  organ  and  sentimont  of  the-love  of 
power  and  command — that  feeling  which,  not  consisting  alone  in  a 
high  estimate  of  self,  inclines  the  possessor  to  grasp  at,  and  assume, 
if  possible,  the  control  of  other  persons,  and  employ  them  as  instru- 
ments in  the  achievement  of  his  own  purposes,  or  of  such  enterprises 
as  are  set  on  foot  by  the  community,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  com- 
nritted  to  his  direction. 

If  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  Mr.  Combe  regards  the  feeling 
or  sentiment  of  love  of  power  or  command  as  a  compound  or  amal- 
gamation of  two  other  sentiments,  Approbativeness  and  Self-esteem, 
or  as  in  some  way  resulting  from  the  action  of  their  organs.     And 
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such,  we  believe,  is  the  opinion  of  other  phrenologists  on  the 
subject. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  say,  we  cannot  fully  concur.  Nor 
does  our  non-concurrence  arise  from  any  wish  being  entertained  by 
us  to  be  considered  the  discoverers  of  a  new  organ.  Far  from  it. 
We  make  no  pretension  to  such  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  we 
expressly  renounce  the  pretension,  and  frankly  acknowledge  our- 
selves no  diacaverers.  Our  belief  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  our  view 
or  sentiment  deserves  the  name  of  belief,  has  arisen  from  an  attempt 
made  by  us,  partly  from  self-examination,  and  partly  on  more 
general  grounds,  to  form,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  such  an  abstract 
analysis  of  the  mind,  as  to  attain  a  full  and  complete  view  of  all  its 
truly  original  faculties.  And  in  the  course  of  that  process,  we 
fancied  at  least  that  we  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  few  faculties, 
for  which  no  organs  have  yet  been  discovered---we  should  rather  say, 
for  which  none  had  been  discovered  at  that  time.  Of  these  faculties, 
the  love  or  sentiment  of  power  and  command  over  other  persons  was 
one;  and  the  love  of  BLbwAute  freedom  was  another.  Two  others 
were,  an  abstract  or  fundamental  love  of  existence  or  life,  apart 
from  cowardice;  and  a  love  of  subsistence,  or  of  food  and  drink, 
apart  from  the  mere  agreeability  of  their  taste  and  flavour^  and  the 
gratificntion  experienced  in  the  use  of  them. 

Since  the  period  of  our  analysis,  which  was  made  about  sixteen^ 
and  published  thirteen  years  ago,  the  organs  of  the  two  latter  pro- 
pensities are  believed  to  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  faculties  under  the  names  of  Vitativeness  and 
Alimentiveness.  But  of  the  love  of  power,  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
no  organs  have  yet  been  discovered.  Nor  do  we  know  that  any 
phrenologists  of  note  believe  in  their  existence.  In  our  inquiries 
into  the  subject,  the  following  is  the  course  of  investigation  we 
pursued. 

Feeling  of  every  description  is  known  to  be  an  attribute  of  nervous 
or  cerebral  matter. 

No  single  nerve,  or  portion  of  cerebral  matter,  can  be  the  seat  and 
instrument  of  more  than  one  distinct  original  feeling. 

Every  original  and  distinct  feeling,  therefore,  whether  it  be  animal 
or  moral,  must  have  a  distinct  organ,  or  portion  of  the  brain,  appro- 
priated to  itself. 

But,  from  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  of  the  subject  we  have  been 
able  to  make,  the  love  of  power  and  authority  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
feeling  as  primitive,  and  as  distinct  from  all  others,  as  Hope  or  Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration  or  Benevolence.  It  must  therefore  have  a 
cerebral  organ  o/ita  own.     This  must  be  received  as  a  physiological 
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axiom,  if  it  be  true  that  the  love  of  power  m  a  primitive  feeling. 
And  we  believe  it  to  be  so. 

That  the  feeling  exists,  is  doubted  by  do  one;  because  every 
one  has  a  consciousness  of  possessing  somewhat  of  it  himself.  It 
must  therefore  be  either  simple  and  primitive  or  compounded  and 
secondary.  If  the  latter,  what  are  its  elements  ?— of  what  primitive 
organs  and  faculties  is  it  composed?  No  one  has  heretofore 
answered  this  question.  Nor  do  we  know  what  idea  to  attach,  or 
how,  indeed,  to  attach  any  idea  at  all,  to  the  expression  secondary 
or  compound  feeling  or  faculty.  As  well  might  we  speak  of  a  com- 
pound thought,  a  compound  inference,  or  a  compound  want.  True, 
we  may  think  of  many  things,  and  want  many  things,  and  in  that 
way  make  up  what  may  resemble  a  compound.  But,  in  their  nature, 
and  in  the  abstract,  the  want  and  the  thought  are  essentially  simple. 

As  regards  Approbativeness,  we  perceive  no  shade  of  real  affinity 
between  it  and  the  love  of  power.  That  they  are  necessarily  pro- 
portionate to  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  is  a  position  which 
cannot,  we  think,  be  claimed,  and  would  not  be  admitted.  Nor  have 
observation  and  experience  taught  us  to  believe  that  the  case  is 
di&rent  as  relates  to  Self-esteem.  We  have  neither  felt  it  in  our* 
selves,  nor  found  it  always  in  others,  actually  and  of  necessity  equal 
in  degree  to  the  love  of  power.  No  doubt  SelAesteem,  when 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  modifies  very  materially  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  love  of  power  is  exercised  and  manifested.  It 
renders  them  more  haughty,  stem,  and  repulsive.  It  also  gives  to 
the  entire  character  of  the  individual  the  same  caste  and  aspect. 
If  we  mistake  not  greatly,  however,  we  have  seen  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  the  love  of  power  and  influence,  who  were  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  manifestation  of  Self-esteem.  In  truth, 
we  think  that  some  of  the  most  mild  and  modest  men  in  their 
general  deportment  we  have  ever  known,  were,  when  any  exigency 
demanded  it,  the  most  resolute  and  determined  in  exercising  their 
power  and  authority,  and  in  enforcing  obedience  to  them.  If 
appearances  have  not  misled  us  in  our  judgment,  such,-  in  part,  was 
the  character  of  Washington — as  a  man^  proverbially  unassuming^-- 
as  an  oficer,  one  of  the  most  firmly  and  confidently  imperative. 

That  the  love  of  freedom  of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  primitive 
and  independent  feeling  in  man,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  inferior 
animals,  is  a  position  in  which  we  positively  believe,  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  at  present  detail,  but  which  to  ourselves  are  satis- 
factory. 

We  know  that  a  resort  to  self-consciousness  is  not  the  only  step  to 
be  taken  in  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  mental 
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faealty.  Bat  w«  also  know  that  is  one  step,  of  auch  importance  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  If  we  are  conscious  that  we  possess  a 
certain  sentiment  or  propensity,  no  argument  from  without  can  con- 
fince  us  to  the  contrary.  Nor  can  we  be  convinced,  by  such  argu- 
ment, that  we  do  possess  a  sentiment  of  which  we  have  no  evidence 

within  ourselves. 

Thus  we  know  that  we  possess,  as  elements  of  our  nature,  the 
sentiments  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Wonder;  because  we  feel  their  existence  and  action,  and  recognise 
them  as  primitive  feelings,  apart  from  each  other.  And  if  our  testi- 
mony within  does  not  deceive  us,  we  are  equally  conscious  of  the 
existence  in  us  of  a  love  of  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  distinct  and 
primitive  feeling.  But  we  must  have  done  with  Jhis  discussion, 
which  is  perhaps  too  metaphysical  for  a  popular  work,  and  has 
already,  we  fear,  been  unallowably  protracted.  We  must  also  bring 
to  a  close  our  article  of  review,  but  not  without  referring  our  readers 
to  lecture  sixteenth  of  our  author's  work,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering,  for  some  most  important  matter  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment—especially of  the  fitness  of  any  given  form  of  government  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  whose  movements  it  is  to 
regulate,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  administered. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  sound  and  well  digested  system  of 
education,  especially  of  moral  education,  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  a  deliberative  form  of  government,  is  fully  demonstrated 
in  the  following  instance : — 

"  <  It  is  well  known,'  says  Mr.  George  Lyon,  *  that  during  the 
late  war,  the  island^  of  Sicily  was  taken  possession  of  by  Great 
Britain ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  peculiarly  her  own,  she  resolved 
to  bestow  on  her  new  ally  that  form  of  government,  and  those  laws, 
under  which  she  herself  had  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  glory.  Whether  the  zeal  thus  manifested  to  the  Sicilians  was 
a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  will  immediately  appear ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt- that  the  gift  was  generously,  freely,  and  honestly 
bestowed.  The  Sicilian  government  was,  therefore,  formed  exactly 
after  the  model  of  the  British.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers  were  separated ;  vesting  the  first  in  a  parliament  com- 
posed of  lords  and  commons,  the  second  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  the  last  in  independent  judges.  Due  limits  were  set  to 
the  prerogative,  by  not  permitting  the  sovereign  to  take  cognisance 
of  bills  in  progress,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of 
debate,  or  the  purity  of  election.'         *         *         #         *         » 

''  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Constitution,  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
British,  and  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
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'mg  quoUtioQ  from  travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughea  : — 

'* '  No  words,'  says  he,  '  can  deacribe  the  scenes  which  daily 
ocGuried  upon  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system  in 
Sicily.  The  House  of  Parliament,  neither  moderated  by  discretion, 
nor  conducted  with  dignity,  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  receptacle  for 
lunatics,  instead  of  a  counciUroom  for  legislators ;  and  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  so  often  enacted  at  the  hustings  in  England,  were  here 
transferred  to  the  very  floor  of  the  senate*  As  soon  as  the  president 
had  proposed  the  subject  for  debate,  and  restored  some  degree  of 
order  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  followed,  a  system  of 
crimination  and  recrimination  invariably  commenced  by  several 
speakers,  accompanied  with  such  furious  gesticulations  and  hideous 
distortion  of  countenance,  such  bitter  taunts  and  personal  invectives, 
that  blows  generally  ensued.  This  was  the  signal  for  universal 
uproar.  The  president's  voice  was  unheeded  and  unheard ;  the 
whole  bouse  arose,  partisans  of  di0erent  antagonists  min<*led  in  the 
affray,  when  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  combatants,  kick* 
ing,  biting,  scratching,  and  exhibiting  all  the  evolutions  of  the  old 
pancratic  contests*  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  expected  to 
last  a  long  time ;  indeed,  this  constitutional  synod  was  dissolved  in 
the  very  first  year  of  its  creation,  and  martial  law  established.'  Mr. 
Hughes  thus  concludes :  *  That  constitution,  so  beautiful  in  theory, 
which  rose  at  once  like  a  fairy  palace,  vanished  also  like  that  baseless 
fabric,  without  having  left  a  trace  of  its  existence.'  " 

Of  these  scenes  of  turbulence  and  outrage,  the  cause  is  obvious. 
Those  persons  engaged  in  them  had  not  been  so  mentally  trained 
and  instructed,  as  to  confer  on  their  moral  and  intellectual,  the  requi- 
site control  of  their  animal  faculties.  Hence  their  unfitness  for  the 
privileges  bestowed  on  them.  Though  generally  regarded  as  a 
civilised  people,  they  had  still  in  them  such  an  amount  of  the  relics 
of  barbarism,  as  to  call  for  the  restraints  of  a  despotic  government. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America,  the  same  is  true.  The 
lower  faculties  of  their  mmds  have  such  an  ascendancy  over  the 
higher,  as  to  unfit  them  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  government.  They 
are  still  ruled  by  the  crosier  and  the  sword,  as  they  were  when  sub- 
ject to  the  sceptre  of  Spain.  Nor  can  they  ever  be  otherwise  ruled, 
or  be  made  to  taste  of  prosperity,  under  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
until,  by  meansf  of  a  well-directed  education,  they  shall  have  been 
fitted  for  rational  freedom,  calm  deliberation,  and  self-government. 

From  facts  like  these,  (for  they  are  calculated  to  alarm,)  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  warning.  True,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  a  people  so  enlightened,  by  multiplied  and  fruitful  sources 
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of  iiifltruction,  as  we  already  are,  will  be  likely  to  bring  down  on 
themselves  the  curse  of  despotism.  But  the  evil  may  approach  in 
ambush  and  concealment,  and  do  immeasurable  mischief.  We  are 
still,  as  a  natiant  most  deeply  and  dismally  wanting  in  moral  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  as  a  nation,  not  as  individuals,  or  even  as  small  com« 
munities,  that  we  administer  the  government.  And,  in  too  many  of 
the  scenes  connected  with  the  government,  there  is  manifested  an 
awful  predominance  of  animality  and  violence  over  morality  and 
reflection.  Of  these  scenes,  not  a  few  have  occurred  in  the  capitol 
of  the  nation.  And  a  lack  of  moral  education  is  the  cause.  And 
from  that  cause,  unless  it  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  abridged 
and  weakened  in  its  action,  more  fearful  disasters  will  yet  occur,  as 
certainly  as  day  and  cheerfulness  succeed  the  rising,  and  night  and 
gloominess  the  going  down,  of  the  sun. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  must  here  conclude  our  remarks 
on  the  interesting  and  invaluable  volume  before  us.  For,  protracted 
as  our  discussion  of  it  has  confessedly  been,  we  have  been  able  to  set 
forth  in  but  a  very  limited  .degree  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  ful- 
ness of  its  merit. 

We  have  spoken  briefly  of  our  author's  views  of  man,  and  of  his 
duties  as  an  individual  and  a  social  being,  and  also  in  his  capacity 
as  a  subject  of  government;  and  as  possessing,  in  diflferent  conditions, 
and  diflferent  states  of  mental  cultivation,  a  fitness  for  difierent  forms 
of  government.  Of  his  remarks  on  him  as  a  religious  being,  we  shall 
only  so  far  speak  as  to  say,  that  they  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  important  in  the  volume. 

Lecture  eighteenth,  on  Natural  Religion^  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion— the  ablest  and  most  judicious  and  philosophical  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  read.  The  liberal  Christian  will  abundantly  praise  it; 
while  so  replete  is  it  with  reason  and  sound  morality,  that  it  will 
command  the  highest  respect,  if  not  the  entire  assent  and  approba- 
tion, of  the  technically  orthodox^  while  even  the  hardiest  fanatic  wiir 
scarcely  condemn  it.  His  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
particular,  showing  their  entire  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  must  silence  for  ever  (else 
their  querulous  din  is  destined  to  be  eternal)  the  doubts  of  the  timid, 
the  snarls  of  the  peevish,  and  the  carpings  of  the  bigot,  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  science. 

In  conclusion :  The  fundamental  principles,  and  many  of  the  most  ' 
important  details,  of  phrenology  being  incontestably  established,  its 
application  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion,  and 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  general  condition  of  man,  constitutes  at 
present  the  chief  desideratum  that  remains  to   be  accomplished. 
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And  toward  that  consummation,  so  lupremely  desirable,  Mr.  Corabe 
has  made,  in  his  *'  Lectures,'^  a  noble  and  vigorous,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  an  exceedingly  successful  efibrt.  A  work  at  once  so  rich 
in  matter,  so  able  in  composition,  and  so  judiciously  adapted  to 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  received  with 
a  cheering  welcome,  by  the  enlightened  and  the  liberal ;  and  to 
efiectuate  not  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  our  race.  Our  confidence  in 
its  success  arises  from  its  being  armed  in  the  omnipotency  of  truth. 
As  soon  should  we  expect  the  elements  of  heaven,  when  dispensing 
their  genial  influence  on  a  fertile  soil,  to  fail  in  calling  forth  the 
beauties  of  spring  and  the  glories  of  summer.  For,  under  circum* 
stances  alike  favourable,  moral  and  physical  causes  are  equally  cer- 
tain in  their  operation,  and  stable  in  their  effects.  And  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  most  instructive  course  of  lectures, 
has  sown  his  moral  seed  in  a  fortunate  season,  and  on  **  goodly 
ground."     To  us,  therefore,  its  manifold  product  is  not  doubtful. 

Our  most  valuable  communication  to  the  patrons  of  this  Journal  is 
yet  to  be  made.  It  is  an  earnest  recommendation  to  them  to  pro- 
cure the  volume  we  have  so  defectively  analysed,  and  not  only  read, 

but  attentively  study  it. 

C.  C. 


ARTICLE  III. 

DS.  POVILLS  ON  THX  STRUCTVSB  OF  THE  BRAIN,  AND  ON  ITS  SBLA- 

TI0N8  TO  THB  SKULL.* 

Dr.  Foville,  already  well  known  for  his  valuable  researches  on 
cerebral  pathology,  and  also  for  his  inquiries  into  the  normal  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  has  recently  presented  an  important  memoir  on 

*  Dr.  FoTiUe,  bs  well  as  MM.  Boaillaud  and  Blandin — whose  names  are  men. 
tioned  in  the  above  article — are  decided  advocates  of  phrenolofiry,  and  have  long 
held  a  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession  of  Paris.  Gall  and  Sparzheim  discO' 
▼ered  not  only  the  Jibrou§  strnotore  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
two  distinct  sets  of  fibres,  which  saatain  very  intimate  and  important  relations  to 
each  other :  some  of  these  relations  they  also  discovered,  snd  have  clearly  described 
in  their  works.  Dr.  Foville  has  followed  in  the  same  train  of  discovery,  and 
in  the  above  article,  copied  from  the  July  number  of  the  British  Foreign  aod 
Medical  Review,  we  have  the  results  of  his  researches.  As  it  contains  the  sub' 
stance  of  the  latest  discoveries  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  we  deem  it  worthy  o 
inaertioD  in  the  Journals— Ed. 
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the  latter  subject  to  the  French  Academy,  of  which  we  are  enabled, 
by  the  report  upon  it  drawn  up  by  MM.  BouiUaud  and  Blandin,  to 
furnish  the  following  account.  A  more  detailed  analysis  we  shall 
hereafter  give,  when  Dr.  Foville's  work  comes  before  us  for  review. 

The  principal  part  of  the  memoir  appears  to  be  occupied  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  respective  course  of  the  two  layers  of  fibres  which 
Dr.  Foville  had  demonstrated  in  1826,  and  which  have  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  crura  cerebri :  the  one,  tn/e- 
rior  and  arUeriort  continuous  with  the  pyramids ;  the  other,  auperiar 
and  posterior f  and  specially  connected  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  These  two  layers  may  be  traced  forwards  into 
the  optic  tbalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  thence  were  supposed  to 
radiate  to  the  difi^rent  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  Dr.  Foville  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  several  fasciculi  contained  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
much  greater  minuteness.  According  to  his  present  statement,  the 
pyramidal  fibres,  after  passing  through  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  radiate  in  two  planes,  which  are  entirely  distributed  to  the 
convolutions  forming  the  external  and  convex  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  fibres  proceeding  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  a^so  divide  into  two  planes,  which  encircle  the 
others  in  a  remarkable  manner;  of  these,  the  superior  makas  its  exit 
from  the  exterior  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus,  soon 
curves  upwards  and  inwards,  and  constitutes  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  great  commissure  of  the  hemispheres.  The  inferior  plane 
passes  out,  on  the  contrary,  beneath  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves,  and  then  constitutes  a  white 
space,  superior  to  the  corpus  striatum,  interior  to  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  posterior  to  tho  frontal  lobe,  and  anterior  and  interior  to  the 
temporal  lobe,  which  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  vascular  foramina, 
symmetrically  disposed.  According  to  Dr.  Foville,  this  place  is  a 
centre  from  which  proceed,  and  in  which  terminate,  several  sets  of 
arciform  fibres,  which  form  circles  enveloping  the  pyramidal  portion 
of  the  crus  and  terminating  severally  in  the  hemisphere.  To  this 
group  belong  the  taenia  semicircularis,  anci  others  hitherto  unde- 
scribed.  This  part  of  the  description  is  obscure  in  the  report,  from 
the  brevity  with  which  it  is  rendered ;  but  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  the  general  results  of  M.  Foville's  investigations. 

The  cerebral  convolutions  form  two  distinct  classes:  one  set 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  fibres  ascending  from  the  anterior 
periods,  and  in  relation,  therefore,  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves ;  the  others  upon  the  course  of  tne  posterior  fibres  of 
the  medulla,  and  also  connected  with  the  three  cranial  nerves  of 
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special  senoe.  Hence,  according  to  Dr.  Foville,  it  ia  io  the  external 
and  convex  sorfacea  of  the  hemispheres  that  the  motive  influence  ia 
chiefly  originated ;  whilst  their  plane  surfaces,  and  the  inferior  part 
of  the  temporal  lobe,  minister  to  the  sensory  actions.  It  would  also 
seem  that  the  commissural  fibres  are  entirely  derived  from  the  poste- 
rior fasciculi,  and  thus  that  the  sensory  nerves  may  maintain  their  con« 
nection  with  both  hemispheres,  when  the  motor  being  connected  only 
with  one,  are  paralysed  by  an  injury  to  it ;  and  thus  loss  of  motion 
in  hemiplegia  is  much  more  common  than  loss  of  sensation.  He  is 
Ailly  convinced  that  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain,  like  the  tissue 
of  the  nervous  trunks,  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  amdudor ;  and 
that  the  cortical  substance  is  the  material  tubtiratumj  by  the  inter- 
vention of  which  the  will  directs  the  movements. 

The  reporters  advert  to  the  researches  of  M.  Gerdy  on  the  same 
subject,  published  some  time  ago,  as  corresponding  in  many  par- 
ticulars with  those  of  Dr.  Foville.  Both  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  same  general  concluaions;  and  they  difller  only  in  particulars. 
The  former  has  investigated  most  carefully  the  annular  disposition 
of  the  fibres  already  adverted  to ;  the  latter  has  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  the  substantiation  of  the  fact,  most  curious,  if  true,  that 
these  fibrous  circles  proceed  from,  and  terminate  in,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  medulla,  and  are  thus  a  portion  of  the  sensory  tract ;  and 
that  to  this  system  of  fibres  the  commissures  belong. 

We  are  disposed  to  feel  much  confidence  in  these  statements, 
because  we  know  Dr.  Foville  to  be  a  most  patient  observer  and 
excellent  anatomist,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  in  the  most  enlarged 
sense  of  the  term.  Moreover,  they  fall  in  rather  curiously  with 
some  views  we  formerly  propounded,  as  to  the  parallelism  between 
the  cortical  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  granular  matter  surround- 
ing the  termination  of  the  sensory  nerves.  (Vol.  ix.  p.  99.)  We 
there  contrasted  motor  nerves,  originating  in  the  vascular  plexus  of 
the  cortical  substance,  and  having  no  free  terminations  in  the 
muscles,  but  returning  by  a  series  of  loops,  with  the  sensory  nerves, 
which  originate  in  the  peripheral  vascular  plexus,  and  run  towards  the 
brain,  where  ({ley  were  supposed  to  terminate.  But  the  researches 
of  Foville  seem  to  show  that  they  do  not  terminate  there,  but  return 
by  a  series  of  loops  in  the  cerebral  substance,  coming  into  relation 
with  the  cortical  structure,  on  which  they  msy  be  supposed  to  act, 
as  the  sensory  fibres  do  with'  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Foville's  memoir  is  occupied  with  some 
curious  observations  upon  the  relation  between  the  osseous  protube- 
^noea  on  the  cranium  and  the  retrecUing  points  of  the  brain  beneath. 
Thus,  he  remarks,  if  we  were  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
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frontal  eminence,  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  and  pursue  this  to 
some  depth,  we  should  arrive  at  the  anterior  comua  of  the  ventricle. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  should  be  conducted  from  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberances to  the  posterior  comua ;  and  from  the  parietal  eminences 
to  the  large  central  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  in  which  the  comua 
meet ;  and  that  thus  the  form  of  the  osseous  covering  is  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  ventricles  to  a  great  extent.  He  carries  out 
this  position  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  showing  that  where  the 
convolutions  are  large,  and  the  brain  solid,  the  bony  casing  takes 
their  form  and  impression ;  but  that  where  the  ventricles  have  been 
distended  with  fluid,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  they  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  bony  casing  far  greater  than  the  convolutions,  and 
the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  eminences  are  very  large,  whilst 
the  impressions  of  the  convolutions  are  faint.  This  fact,  which 
many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  remarked,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  ihe  general  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  condition 
and  developement  of  the  brain  upon  the  size,  form,  6^.  of  the 
cranium.  We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Faville's  memoir. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACK. 

[Extracted  from  b  review  of  Morton*s  Crania  Americana  in  the  Western  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  published  at  LouisTille,  Ky.] 

Our  author  oflfers  on  the  comparative  size  of  the  brains  of  the  five 
races,  the  following  interesting  and  important  observations.  The 
facts  they  embrace  are  the  result  of  admeasurements;  and»  as  far  as 
they  extend,  they  put  at  rest  the  question  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  Caucasian  brain.  We  feel  persuaded  that,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  be  made  known  to  htm,  even  Tiedemann  himself,  and  his  stub* 
born  adherents,  hostile  as  they  are  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
will  cease  to  contend  that  the  brain  of  the  African  is  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  the  Caucasian.  With  equal  truth  may  they  contend  for 
identity  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  figure  of  the  nose,  and  the 
entire  character  of  the  lips  and  hair  of  the  two  races.  Never  were 
the  blindness  and  deceptiveness  of  professional  prejudice  more  dog- 
gedly manifested.  The  following  are  the  observations  to  which  we 
allude : — 
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"  On  the  Internal  Capacity  rf  the  Cranium  in  the  different  Raeei 
cf  Men. — Having  subjected  the  skulls  in  my  possession,  and  such, 
also,  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends,  to  the  internal  capacity 
measurement  already  described,  I  have  obtained  the  following 
results.  The  mean  of  the  American  race  (omitting  a  fraction)  is 
repeated  here  merely  tp  complete  the  table.  The  skulls  of  idiots, 
and  of  persons  under  age,  were  of  course  rejected. 


RftCiAfl. 

No.  of  Sknllfl 

Mean  ioternal  capa- 

LarfCM in 

BmallMt  In 

city  in  cabic  incbea. 

tbe  Mriet. 

the  Mriet. 

1.  Caucasian, 

62 

87 

109 

75 

2.  Mongolian, 

10 

83 

93 

69 

3.  Malay, 

18 

81 

89 

64 

4.  American, 

147 

80 

100 

60 

5.  Ethiopian, 

29                   78 

94 

65 

"  1.  The  Caucasians  were,  with  a  single  exception,  derivedT  from 
the  lowest  and  least  educated  class  of  society.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  but  three  Hindoos  are  admitted  in  the  whole 
number,  because  the  skulls  of  these  people  are  probably  smaller 
than  those  of  any  other  existing  nation.  For  example,  seventeen 
Hindoo  heads  give  a  mean  of  but  seventyjive  cubic  inches." 

The  Caucasians  are  in  all  respects  tbe  masters  of  the  world, 
though  they  do  not,  we  believe,  constitute  a  fifth  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, nor  cover,  perhaps,  more  than  one-eighth  or  tenth  part  of  its 
surface.  It  is  curious,  as  well  as  instructive,  in  a  special  manner, 
to  compare  the  diminutive  size  of  Great  Britain  with  the  measure- 
less dimensions  of  the  nations  and  territories  she  has  conquered  and 
sways.  She  occupies  on  the  map  we  havo  referred  to,  but  little 
more  than  a  mere  speck  of  space,  which  those  who  know  not  its 
position  have  difficulty  in  finding ;  while  her  fleets  cover  every  sea 
and  ocean,  her  arms  are  almost  uniformly  and  every  where  triumph- 
ant, and  her  power  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  peopled  globe.  Nor 
can  even  the  inferior  animals  in  the  north,  the  tropics,  or  the  south, 
and  whether  they  wing  tbe  air,  cleave  the  waters,  or  move  on  solid 
ground,  escape  either  by  flight,  concealment,  or  resistance,  the 
devices  of  her  artfulness,  the  snares  of  her  hand,  or  the  unlimited 
sweep  and  mightiness  of  her  arm.  And  what  is  the  source  of  this 
power  and  influence?  We  reply  unhesitatingly  the  functions  of  the 
brain — of  the  largest,  best  developed,  and  best  conditioned  brain 
belonging  $o  man.  And  if  this  brain  be  accompanied  by  bodies  of 
the  best  size  and  shape,  and  the  most  adroit  and  vigorous  in  action, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  brain  and  nerves,  being  the  master  tissue 
of  tbe  system,  have  no  little  concern  as  well  in  the  production  of 
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those  ezcelleneies  of  quality  and  endowment,  in  other  portions  of  the 
body,  as  in  their  superintendence,  maintenance,  and  regulation  when 
produced.  For  that  the  brain,  when  of  the  highest  order  and  in  the 
best  condition,  imparts  to  the  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body 
somewhat  of  the  tone  and  character  of  its  own  distinguished  qualiliee, 
is  as  certain  as  that  moisture  and  sunlight,  warmth  and  atmospheric 
air,  co-operating  with  each  other  in  a  well-adjusted  union,  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  excellence  of  vegetables. 

In  a  word,  Great  Britain  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
most  highly  endowed  variety  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Their  brains 
are  superior  in  size,  and  more  perfect  in  figure,  than  the  brains  of 
any  other  variety ;  and,  from  temperament  and  exercise,  they  are  in 
the  best  condition.  In  function,  therefore,  they  are  the  most  power' 
fid  at  least,  if  not  the  most  active.  And  hence  the  surpassing 
strength  and  grandeur  at  home,  and  the  influence  and  sway  over  the 
others  nations  of  the  earth,  of  those  who  possess  them.  The  vast 
and  astonishing  productions  of  art  in  Great  Britain,  her  boundless 
resources  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  peace,  and  her  unequalled 
means  of  defence  and  annoyance  in  war,  are  as  literally  the  growth 
of  the  brains  of  her  inhabitants,  as  her  -oaks,  and  elms,  and  ash  trees 
are  of  her  soil.  We  shall  only  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  being  also  of  the  best  Caucasian  stock,  and  youthful, 
elastic,  and  vigorous,  as  a  nation,  and  enjoying  the  influence  of  other 
circumstances  as  favourable  to  the  production  and  perfection  of 
mental  and  corporeal  excellencies  as  nature  can  frame,  or  imagina* 
tion  conceive — in  the  midst  and  under  the  immediate  agency  of  such 
advantages,  the  people  of  the  United  States  promise  to  be  even  more 
than  the  Britons  of  future  ages. 


ARTICLE   V. 

CHAKACTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

The  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  a  faithful 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  moved, 
yet  to  be  drawn.  Historians  of  kings  and  courts  have  burlesqued 
his  character,  blackened  his  memory,  assailed  and  impugned  his 
motives.  Religious  and  political  prejudices  have  conspired  to  make 
him  odious  to  posterity.  Novelists,  borrowing  their  facts  from  those 
questionable  sources,  have  supported  falsehood  and  calumny  by  all 
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the  eharms  of  high  wrought  and  ingeaioue  iiettoD,  and  gratified  the 
loyera  of  legitimacy  by  disparaging  a  republioan,  and  depicting  in 
the  darkest  colours  the  evils  of  a  repuhlic. 

We  shall  not  adopt,  therefore,  without  considerable  qualification, 
the  statements  generally  met  with  in  popular  works,  in  regard  to  the 
commonwealth  and  its  leader.  We  have  always  found  it  best,  when 
wishing  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  an  individual,  to  seek  among 
his  cotcmporaries  for  some  one  who,  possessing  in  himself  a  measure 
of  the  man,  was  capable  of  doing  him  justice ;  and  we  believe  John 
Milton  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  person. '  He  was  himself  a 
republican,  and  could  appreciate  a  republican's  motives.  He  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Cromwell,  and  enjoyed  the  best  oppor> 
tunity  for  studying  his  character.  We  altogether  prefer,  therefore, 
Milton's  notions  of  the  Protector  to  those  of  David  Hume,  or  any  of 
bis  followers.  We  look  upon  Oliver  Cromwell  neither  as  a  fanatic, 
a  heartless  soldier,  nor  as  an  unprincipled  usurper.  But  as  a  great 
and  wise  man,  a  brave  and  successful  general  in  a  noble  cause,  ond 
as  the  lawful  ruler  over  England.  As  a  general  who  will  not  sufier 
in  comparison  with  any  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity — as  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  views  and  wonderful  resources,  directing  an  empire  in 
one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  its  history — and  as  a  man  justly 
elevated  to  great  station,  and  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Stuarts, 
by  a  people  of  whose  right  to  make  or  expatriate  kings,  but  more 
especially  the  latter — we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt.  But  let 
us  look  at  him  phrenological ly. 

In  very  many  points,  his  organisation  is  peculiar  and  interesting, 
being  a  rare  union  of  general  power,  sensitiveness,  and  strength; — 
an  amply-developed  muscular  system,  broad  and  expanded  chest«--a 
large,  dense,  and  active  brain,  with  a  deep  and  massive  forehead. 
His  temperament  appears  to  have  been  principally  crania  thoracic, 
or  that  in  which  the  head  and  chest  predominate  over  other  parts  of 
the  system.  This  temperament,  together  with  the  other  conditions 
which  he  possessed,  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Caldwell,  the 
most  profound  of  American  phrenologists,  to  be  the  very  best  com- 
•  bination  for  the  bolder  and  more  vigorous  manifestations  of  mind. 
Mark  how  those  favourable  conditions  harmonise  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  In  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  of  history,  in  a 
monarchial  government,  an  individual  of  humble  birth,  without 
wealth,  without  influence,  but  such  as  he  created  for  himself,  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  his  low  estate,  and  became  the  centre  and  ruling 
spirit  of  a  great  people,  contending  for  their  social  and  political 
rights.      As  a  soldier,  led  them  on  to  victory ;  as  their  governor, 

lyed  the  sceptre  with  wisdom  and  energy,  extorting  by  his  ability 
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the  admiratioa  of  foreign  DatioDs;  as  a  atateaman,  rivalled  the 
hoary  diplomasta  of  foreigo  courts  in  the  magnitude  of  his  plana,  his 
foresight,  his  matchless  skill,  and  the  boundlessness  of  his  resources. 
'*  Success,"  says  no  friendly  historian, ''  attended  all  his  measures  of 
foreign  policy.  He  beat  the  Dutch,  and  forced  their  ships  to  strike 
their  flags  to  the  English.  He  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
Mazarin  acknowledged  him.  The  Venitians  and  Swiss  sought  his 
power.     The  northern  courts  respected  him." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  his  moral  character,  and  at  the  motiyes 
which  probably  inspired  and  influenced  his  actions.  Benevolence  is 
large  in  his  head,  an  organ  indispensable  to  the  pure  republican. 
We  believe  that  it  was  active,  and  exercised  no  small  control  over 
his  life  and  political  conduct.  That  he  was  ambitious,  is  certain ; 
but  to  represent  him  as  animated  by  no  disinterested  purpose,  is 
unjust.  Amid  all  his  aims  for  self-aggrandisement,  we  see  in  him 
an  abiding  sympathy  with  that  vast  class  of  his  fellow- beings, 
degraded  and  enslaved  by  social  and  political  institutions.  And  we 
rejoice  to  think  that,  through  the  success  of  himself  and  party,  a 
great  blow  was  struck  at  a  false  and  unnatural  state  of  society. 
Many  of  his  public  acts  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people.  And  Milton  has  told  us,  the  Protector  was  at  heaiU  a 
philanthropist.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  this  favourable  opinion  of 
Cromwell.  Man}*  of  his  intimate  companions  have  recorded  their 
belief  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  his  nature.  And  novelists  of  our 
own  age,  deriving  their  hints  from  impartial  history,  have  adopted 
and  made  them  the  ground-work  of  their  descriptions.  The  follow- 
ing scene,  from  Woodstock,  represents  Cromwoll  on  the  point  of 
storming  a  castle,  and  seizing  upon  young  Charles  Stewart.  It  is 
beautifully  discriminative,  and  full  of  characteristic  lines  and  shades. 
Cromwell  wavers  and  appears  unwilling  to  grasp  his  prey,  and 
Pearson,  one  of  his  oflicers,  upbraids  him  for  his  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  **  Ah,  Pearson, 
in  this  troubled  world,  a  man  who  is  oalled  like  roc,  to  work 
great  things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be  as  the  poets  feign,  a  thing 
made  of  hardened  metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  human  charities,, 
impassable,  resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  hereafter,  perhaps, 
think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have  described — 'au  iron  man, 
and  made  of  iron  mould' — yet  they  will  wrong  my  memory;  my 
heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  as  mild  as  that  of  others.  When  i 
was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant  heron  that  was  struck 
down  by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming 
under  the  jaws  of  my  greyhound ;  and  canst  thou  think  it  a  light 
thing  to  me,  that  the  blood  of  this  lad!s  father  lying  in  some  measure 
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upon  my  head,  I  should  now  put  in  peril  that  of  his  son  ?  They  are 
of  the  kindly  race  of  English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored 
like  to  demigods  by  those  of  their  own  party.  I  am  called  parricide, 
blood-thirsty  usurper,  already  for  shedding  the  blood  of  one  man, 
that  the  plague  might  be  stayed,  or  as  Achan  was  slain,  that  Israel 
might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies.  #  *  «- 
Truly  it  is  a  great  thiug,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the 
multitude ;  but  when  one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather  hailed 
with  hate  and  scorn,  than  with  love  and  reverence,  in  sooth  it  is  still 
a  hard  matter  for  a  mild  and  infirm  spirit  to  bear ;  and  God  be  my 
witness,  that  rather  than  do  this  new  deed,  I  would  shed  my  own 
best  hearths  blood  in  a  pitched  field  twenty  against  one."  The 
organ  of  Cautiousness  was  large  in  Cromwell's  head,  which,  together 
with  his  Veneration  and  Marvel lousness,  may  account  for  the  gloomy 
and  religious  enthusiasm  which,  notwithstanding  the  imputation  of 
hypocrisy,  be  unquestionably  possessed.  His  intellect,  however,  was 
altogether  too  strong  and  acute  not  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  his 
more  fanatic  followers.  To  the  diseased  action  of  Cautiousness 
may  also  be  attributed  the  hyponchondriasis  under  which  he  greatly 
sufifered  in  youth,  and  with  which  he  was  more  or  less  afflicted 
during  his  life.  His  constant  dread  of  plots  and  cabals — the  armour 
worn  beneath  his  usual  garments  to  protect  him  from  unexpected 
assaults — his  sleeping  in  different  chambers,  and  Changing  them 
every  night,  that  he  might  repose  secure  from  the  assassin's  knife — 
these,  and  many  similai:  traits,  show  the  strength  and  activity  qf  his 
Cautiousness.  We  are  aware  his  gloom  and  restlessness  have  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  remorse.  But  it  was  the  same  state  of  mind, 
only  increased  by  the  danger  of  the  times,  which  had  long  before 
disturbed  the  repose  of  simple  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  brewer's  son, 
who,  although  possessing  a  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  physical  health,  was  accustomed  to  summon  his  physician 
to  his  side  at  midnight,  to  save  him  from  approaching  dissolution. 
Fear  is  a  very  uncertain  measure  of  guilt,  and  the  degree  of  sin  is 
the  same,  whether  conscience  sleep  or  sting,  whether  the  heart  of 
the  criminal  be  harrowed  by  remorse,  or  be  callous  from  indifierence 
and  insensibility. 

His  organ  of  Language  was  very  indifferently  developed,  and  was 
never  much  cultivated.  Where  ig  a  large  active  brain,  possessed  of 
strong  intellect,  this  faculty  is  small  and  unimproved  by  study,  there 
will  be  under  great  excitement  a  rather  powerful,  yet  an  embarrassed, 
confused,  and  hurried  expression — as  if  the  powers  of  mind  laboured 
for  utterance ,  and  which  they  at  length  attain  without  much  regard 
to  conventtipnal   rules  and  the  ordinary  construction  of  language. 

VOL.  III. — 9 
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The  working  features,  glowing  with  thought  and  feeling,  will  often 
indicate  the  peculiar  passion  long  before  the  tongue  can  express  it ; 
the  brow  will  show  it,  the  eye  flash  forth  the  meaning,  and  the  whole 
countenance  be  radiant  with  struggling,  yet  intelligible  emotion. 
The  Protector  was  but  a  poor  orator,  so  far  as  words  are  necessary 
to  make  one;  and  the  specimens  of  his  speeches  which  we  have  seen, 
are  not  over  creditable  to  his  powers.  Tet  be  is  known  to  have  been 
wonderfully  efiectivo  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  in  winning  over 
men  to  his  purposes,  and  must,  therefore,  have  had  eloquence  of  some 
kind.  And  so,  indeed,  he  had.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of  strong 
primitive  faculties,  expressing  themselves  in  the  language  of  nature — 
the  eloquence  of -a  great  mind,  impressing  with  its  superior  weight 
and  dignity  all  who  came  within  its  influence.  This  was  the 
eloquence  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  many  other  illustrious  men, 
ungifted  with  the  powers  of  speech.  The  social  organs  in  Cromwell 
were  amply  developed,  in  harmony  with  which  he  was  a  faithful 
friend  and  an  afiectionate  husband  and  father.  In  those  interesting 
relations,  even  his  enemies  have  not  assailed  him.  We  have  thus 
attempted  to  sketch  in  faint  outline  a  few  features  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man.  A  well  written  essay  on  the  subject  should  comprise 
both  a  phrenological  portrait  of  the  Protector,  and  a  political  review 
of  the  times,  with  their  natural  influence  upon  the  primitive  faculties. 
But  for  this  we  have  neither  time  nor  space.  The  student  of  phreno- 
logy may  gather  from  the  life  of  Cromwell  the  true  moral  of  history. 
He  will  see  that  men  are  as  often  the  victims  of  false  institutions  and 
an  imperfect  state  of  society,  as  of  their  own  inherent  vices;  and  that 
power  and  greatness,  while  they  gratify  Self-esteem  and  Approbative- 
ness,  can  only  minister  to  the  real  happiness  of  their  possessor  when 
inspired  by  the  nobler  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence. • 

W. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


FLSA  IN  BEHALF  OF  PHBSNOLOOT. 
BT  B.  8ILLIMAN,  M.  D.,  LL.  J>. 

In  our  September  number,  we  stated  that  an  able  and  extended 
plea  in  behalf  of  phrenology  had  just  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor,  Professor 
Silliman.    This  article  reflects  great  credit  on  the  candour^  liberality. 
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and  Intelligence  of  its  author,  and  dififers  very  essentially  in  spirit 
and  character  from  certain  articles  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  seme  years  since  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  Christian 
Examiner,  and  North  American  Review.  We  hope  the  day  is  past 
when  this  science  is  to  he  condemned  by  persons  who  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  its  facts  and  principles,  and  who  are  governed  in  relation 
to  it  more  by  sheer  prejudice  and  a  spirit  of  dogmatism,  than  1>y 
regard  either  for  truth  or  the  dictates  of  justice.  The  remarks  on 
this  point  in  the  following  article,  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
bespeak  a  true  philosophical  mind. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Combe  delivered  his 
last  course  of  lectures  in  this  country  at  New  Haven,  Ct.  At  the 
close  of  that  course  of  lectures,  Gov.  Edwards  brought  forward  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  and  sustained  by  some 
remarks  from  Professor  Silliman ;  and  the  article  on  phrenology 
referred  to  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
purports  to  be  the  substance  of  his  remarks  ofiered  on  this  occasion, 
though  they  were  undoubtedly  considerably  extended  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press.  We  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
us  from  giving  this  article  an  earlier  notice,  and  that  now  our  limits 
compel  us  to  omit  several  pages.  After  some  general  and  prefatory 
remarks,  Professor  Silliman  proceeds  as  follows : — 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  phrenology  involves  no  absurdity,  nor 
any  antecedent  improbability.  The  very  word  means  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  which  all  admit  to  be  a  pursuit  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  importance,  both  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and 
the  appropriate  inquiry  of  the  phrenologist  is>  whether  the  mind, 
with  its  peculiar  powers,  afiections,  and  propensities,  is  manifested 
by  particular  organs  corresponding  with  the  conformation  of  the 
cranium,  that  defensive  armour  by  which  the  brain  is.  protected  from 
external  injury. 

We  have,  each  for  ourselves,  no  better  means  of  judging,  than 
by  the  efl^cts  which  the  evidence  and  the  discussions  produce  on  our 
own  minds ;  nor  can  we  understand  why  some  persons  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  worth  treat  phrenology  as  if  it  were,  on  its  very  front, 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  therefore  to  be  dismissed  with  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast — or  to  be  spurned  as  the 
invention  of  an  impostor — while  some  disciplined  minds  regard  the 
investigation  as  unphilosophical,  and  still  greater  numbers  shrink 
from  it  with  dread,  as  tending  to  impair  moral  responsibility,  or  to 
bind  us  in  the  fatal  folds  of  materialism. 

In  what  part  of  our  frames  is  the  mind  manifested  by  aqy  visible 
appearance  ? 
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All  will  answer,  in  the  features — in  the  haroan  face  divine—- 
tKrough  whose  beautiful  and  impressive  lineaments  the  mind  shines 
fiofth  as  through  windows,  placed  there  on  purpose  by  the  Creator. 
In  this  all  are  agreed;  we  read  there,  in  language  which  is  often 
quite  intelligible,  the  decisions  of  the  will  and  the  judgment,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  affections.  Even  the  inferior  animals  both  mani* 
fest  to  us,  and  understand  from  us,  this  visible  language,  figured  and 
shadowed  forth  by  the  form  and  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  especially  by  the  effulgence  of  the  eye.  . 

But  whence  comes  the  intellectual  and  nnoral  light  that  beams 
forth  from  the  eye.  and  from  the  features  ? 

Surely,  not  from  the  eye  itself,  although  it  is  the  most  perfect  and 
beaatiful  of  optical  instruments;  not  from  the  fibres  of  the  facial 
muscles ;  not  from  the  bony  skeleton  of  the  face ;  not  from  the  air- 
cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs ;  still  less,  from  the  viscera  and 
limbs;  and  with  equal  certainty,  not  from  the  cavities,  the  valves, 
anil  the  strong  muscular  fabric  of  the  heart  itself,  which  is  only  the 
grand  hydraulic  organ  for  receiving  and  propelling  the  blood,  in  its 
double  circulation  both  through  the  entire  body  to  recruit  its  waste, 
and  through  the  lungs  to  receive  the  beneficent  influence  of  tho 
oxygen  of  the  air,  without  which,  in  its  next  circulation  through  the 
body,  the  altered  blood  wo|ild  prove  a  poison. 

Most  persons  are  startled,  when  told  that  the  physical  heart  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  mental  or  moral  manifestations.  What!  does 
not  its  quick  pulsation,  its  tumultuous  and  irregular  throb,  when  fear, 
or  love,  or  joy,  or  anger  animates  our  faculties — does  not  this  bound- 
ing movement,  shooting  a  thrill  through  the  bosom,  nor  the  attendant 
blush,  or  death-like  paleness  of  the  features,  prove  that  the  heart  is 
a  mental  or  moral  organ?  Certainly  not;  these  phenomena  only 
evince  that  by  means  of  our  nerves,  the  divine  principle  within 
us  electrifies,  as  it  were,  our  muscles,  and  thus  accelerates  or  retards 
the  current  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  as  well  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  themselves,  and  especially^  of  the  heart,  which, 
in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,. is  the  most  important  of 
them  all.  The  physical  heart  is  no  more  to  the  mind  and  the  affile- 
tions,  than  the  hose  of  a  fire  engine  is  to  the  intelligence  that  works 
the  machine,  whose  successive  strokes  impel  the  hurrying  fluid 
along,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  which  attends  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  seat  of  the  mind  ?  We  are 
seriously  assured  that  some  persons  have  believed  the  stomach  to  be 
the  favoured  region.  The  stomach,  with  its  various  coats,  its  innu- 
merable nerves  and  blood-vessels,  its  muscular  tissues,  and  Ito  gastric 


MeretioM,  in  a  mere  cavity  for  Che  reception  of  alidMot ;  ft  ie  eller* 
DAteiy  dwtended  with  food  and  fluids,  or  partially  collapsed  1^ 
ioaoitioD,  and  although  exquisitely  seosible,  by  its  nervous  apparatm^ 
both  to  external  and  internal  injury,  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  obviously 
required  for  the  discharge  of  its  appropriate  functions  in  the  recep- 
tion and  digestion  of  aliment;  no  office  by  it  performed,  no  sensatioo 
there  experienced,  indicates  it  to  be  any  thing  else  than' an  orgaa, 
indispensable,  indeed,  to  the  physical  support  and  nourishment  of  the 
body,  but  in  no  degree  the  residence  of  the  mind. 

On  this  position  we  cannot  consent  to  argue  further ;  and  if  there 
be  any  persons  who  seriously  believe  that  the  mind  and  afleclioos 
reside  in  the  stomach,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  this  case,  we  have 
no  perceptions  in  common,  and  that  the  proof  which  convinces  us 
would  probably  be  lost  upon  them. 

We  are,  then,  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  the  head,  from  which 
intellectual  citadel  we  should  never,  for  a  moment,  have  departed, 
did  not  some  individuals  affirm  that  they  are  not  sure  where  their 
minds  reside. 

Such  a  doubt  fills  me  with  amazement,  for  I  am  as  distinctly  con- 
scious that  my  mental  operations  are  in  my  head,  as  I  am  of  my 
existence,  or  that  my  eyes  present  to  roe  the  images  of  external 
things;  nay,  more,  I  am  equally  certain  that  no  merely  intellectual 
or  moral  operation  has  its  seat  below  the  bottom  of  the  orbital 
cavities;  that  all  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  structure  beneath  the 
base  of  the  brain,  quite  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  composed  merely 
of  corporeal  members,  of  ministering  servants,  that  obey  the  will 
and  execute  the  mandates  of  the  heavenly  principle,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Creator  residing  within  the  beautiful  dome  that  crowns 
our  frames,  and  which,  like  the  .lofty  rotunda  of  a  holy  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  covers  the  inhabitant  beneath,  while  it  looks  upward 
to  heaven  with  aspirations  toward  its  divine  author  and  architect. 

Are  we,  then,  expected  seriously  to  assert  that  which  appears  self- 
evident,  that  the  seat  of  our  mental  operations,  and  of  our  afiections 
and  propensities,  is  in  the  brain  ?  My  consciousness  informs  me  so, 
and  this  is  the  highest  possible  evidence  to  me,  although  my  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  evidence  to  another  person.  Were  it  possible 
for  life  to  exist  with  the  body  detached  from  the  head,  the  latter 
might,  perhaps,  bo  even  capable  of  thinking  for  a  short  time  without 
the  appendage  of  trunk  and  limbs.  Indeed,  we  are  sare  that  disloca- 
tion of  the  neck,  while  it  has  paralysed  and  rendered  insensible  all 
the  parts  below,  so  that  the  individual  ceases  to  be  conscious  that  he 
possesses  a  body,  has  often  left  the  mind  in  full  operation.  Pro- 
vided the  luxation,  or  other  severe  injury,  has  taken  place  below  the 
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▼ertobne  from  whiek  proceed  the  nerves  that  supply  the  longSf  tbe 
sufierer  continues  to  breathe  and  to  eonverse,  manifesting  a  rational 
mind  as  before  the  accident.  Death  roust  of  course  soon  follow,  and 
as  to  perception  the  body  is  already  dead;  but  the  continued 
activity  and  soundness  of  the  mind  prove  that  its  residence  is  in  the 
brain.  This  fact  appears  to  me  decisive,  as  no  one  would  imagine 
that  the  lungs,  a  mere  light  tissue  of  air-cells  and  blood-vessels, 
separated  by  thin  membranes,  and  destined  only  for  circulation  and 
respiration,  can  contain  the  mind — especially  as  this  noble  power  is 
not  subverted  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  not  even  when  their 
substance  is  almost  removed  by  a  wasting  consumption.* 
•'  The  residence  of  the  mind  being  in  the  brain,  it  is  not  absurd  or 
irrational  to  inquire  whether  it  can  be  read  in  the  form  of  the 
cranium  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  tbe  features. 

It  would  appear,  from  (he  observations  of  Dr.  Barclay,  that  there 
is  at  least  a  general  conformation  that  indicates  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  ask  whether  the  research  for 
more  particular  manifestations  is  unphilosophical.  On  this  point, 
we  ought  not  to  depart  from  the  received  rules  of  sound  philosophy. 
We  are  accustomed,  in  all  other  cases  of  scientific  inquiry,  to 
examine  and  weigh  the  evidence  of  phenomena,  and  to  apply  to 
them  the  severe  canons  of  induction,  nor  can  we  discover,  in  the 
present  case,  any  reason  for  a  difierent  course. 

If,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  physiologists  and  anatomists,  the 
bony  matter  of  the  cranium  is  deposited  upon  and  around  the  mem- 
branous envelopes  of  the  brain,  which  is  formed  before  the  skull, 
then  the  latter,  adapting  itself  in  its  aoCi  and  yielding  state,  must  of 
necessity  take  the  shape  of  the  former ;  if  the  difierent  faculties, 
afiections,  and  propensities  of  the  mind  are  distributed  in  diflerent 
organs  contained  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  if  the  energy 
of  the  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  developement  of  the 

*  Dropsy  in  the  brain  doM  not  form  an  objection,  because  its  appropriate  seal  Is 
in  the  ventricles  or  cavities ;  a^d  by  the  very  postolates  of  phrenology,  a  particular 
organ,  or  particular  organs,  of  the  brain  may  be  diseased,  or  even  destroyed,  with- 
out subverting  the  action  of  the  mind,  except  in  the  part  affected. 

The  case  of  Sir  Robert  Listen,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Combe,  is  very  remarkable  on 
this  point,  as  bis  intellectual  powers  remained  unimpaired,  while  the  organs  of 
Wonder,  Combativeness,  and  Language,  were  affected  on  one  side.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  at  his  beautiful  cottage  near  Edinburgh,  when  all  his 
faculties  were  perfect,  and  nothing  was  at  that  time  more  removed  from  his  con- 
duct and  character  than  the  frantic  anger  which  he  afterwards  manifested  in  a 
sutfl  of  the  brain,  ascertained  by  post  mortem  examination  to  be  diseased  in  the 
thiee  animal  organs. 
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organsi  then  the  external  form  and  size  of  the  cranium  will  indicate 
the  powers  and  afleclions  within,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
varying  depth  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  for  some  other  peculiarities 
of  idiosyncrasy  or  of  disease,  afiecting  the  thickness  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  bone  in  di£ferent  individuals. 

This,  then,  is  the  vexed  question — is  there  such  a  correspondence 
— ^are  the  views  of  phrenologists  sustained  by  facts,  and  do  the  pre- 
vailing powers,  aflections,  and  propensities  of  individuals,  correspond 
with  the  cranial  developements,  modified  by  the  temperaments,  by 
health,  and  other  circumstances?  It  is  obvious  that  these  questions 
can  be  answered  only  by  persons  of  large  observation,  of  great 
mental  acumen,  and  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture, physiology,  and  history  of  man.  The  investigation  includes, 
in  the  widest  sense,  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and  therefore  few 
persons  are  qualified  to  make  such  responsible  decisions.  They 
have  been  made,  however,  in  so  many  instances  with  success,  as  to 
command  confidence  and  to  concifiate  favour. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed  lest  phrenology  should  produce  an 
influence  hostile  to  religion,  by  favouring  materialism.  It  is  sup* 
posed  that  our  organisation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  against  our  moral 
responsibility,  since,  if  we  have  strong  dispositions  to  do  wrong  and 
no  power  to  do  right,  we  are  like  machines  and  are  not  responsible. 
When  there  is  no  intellectual  power,  as  in  the  case  of  an  idiot,  or  a 
subversion  of  reason,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  maniac,  it  is  agreed  by 
all,  that  the  individual  is  not  amenable  to  human  laws.  This  opinion 
has  no  reference  to  phrenology,  and  is  embraced  by  all  mankind. 

If  we  have  rightly  understood  Mr.  Combe,  he  holds  that  the  indi- 
viduals in  whose  heads  the  intellectual  and  moral  sentiments  predo- 
minate, are  highly  responsible ;  those  in  whom  the  three  classes  of 
organs  are  in  equilibrio,  are  considered  as  still  responsible,  but 
entitled  to  much  mercy,  combined  with  justice,  on  account  of  their 
strong  temptations ;  while  those  who  are  sadly  deficient  in  (he  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  are  regarded  as  moral  patients. 

From  the  latter  class,  we  slide  down  insensibly  to  intellectual 
idiots,  whom  all  regard  as  not  responsible.  Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line  ?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  is  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, but  some  difficulty  is  found  in  the  application  to  particular 
cases,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  varying  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  power. 

There  are  also  peculiar  cases,  as  those  of  monomania,  which  are 
treated  with  indulgence,  and  exempted,  to  a  certain  degree,  from 
responsibility ;  while  there  are,  also,  other  cases  still,  of  a  doubtful 
character,  which  must  be  judged  under  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
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and  cannot  easily  be  brought  tmder  any  general  rules.  As  regards 
organisation,  it  is  obvious  that  our  condition  in  this  world  is  depend- 
ent upon  it,  and  that  it  influences  ail  our  actions  and  arrangements. 
Organisation  is  the  Toundation  of  human  society ;  upon  it  depend  our 
dearest  relations  in  life,  many  of  our  highest  enjoyments,  all  our 
intellectual  efforts,*  and  our  most  exalted  virtues ;  from  its  abuse,  on 
the  contrary,  spring  some  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes  and  most 
poignant  sufiferings.  Still,  no  court  permits  a  criminal  to  plead 
against  his  condemnation  the  strength  of  his  evil  propensities  which 
have  led  him  to  the  commission  of  crime.  The  temptations  of 
cupidity  will  not  excuse  the  felon  from  transportation ;  nor  the  fierce* 
ness  of  anger,  or  the  delusions  of  inebriety,  avert  the  sentence  of 
death  from  a  murderer.  Phrenology  does  not,  in  the  least,  alter  the 
case ;  for,  independently  of  this  science,  or  of  any  other  relating  to 
our  frames— as,  far  instance,  anatomy  and  physiology — we  are  quite 
sure  of  the  existence  of  our  faculties,  our  afl^ctions,  and  our  propen- 
sities, and  we  know  that  we  are  responsible  for  their  proper  use  and 
for  their  abuse*  Their  manifestations  through  the  brain  does  not 
affect  our  moral  responsibility,  any  more  than  if  they  were  associated 
with  any  other  parts  of  our  frame,  or  diffused  through  the  whole  of 
it,  without  any  particular  locality. 

It  is  our  duty  to  regulate  and  control  all  our  powers,  afiections, 
and  propensities,  and  nothing  but  the  impotency  or  subversion  of  our 
reason  can  excuse  us  from  moral  responsibility.  We  will  suppose, 
for  instance,  that,  according  to  the  language  of  phrenology,  a  man 
may  have  small  intellectual  powers,  little  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence,  and  large  Acquisitiveness,  Destructiveness,  and  Com« 
bativeness.  Will  he,  therefore,  stand  excused  for  theA  or  murder? 
Certainly  not.  It  was  his  duty  to  obey  his  conscience,  and  to  resist 
his  animal  propensities  when  they  would  lead  him  to  evil.  Feeble 
faculties  and  dispositions  may  become  strong  by  cultivation  and 
encouragement,  and  strong  propensities  may  be  controlled  and  sub- 
jected by  vigilant  discipline.  We  see  in  life  many  examples  of 
self-government  producing,  by  the  force  of  a  voluntary  discipline, 
"fine  characters,  formed,  as  it  may  be,  out  of  very  imperfect  or  bad 
materials,  while  brilliant  intellectual  powers  and  elevated  moral  feel- 
ings are,  unhappily,  too  often  subdued  by  the  lower  propensities — 
the  animal  powers ;  in  these  cases,  the  latter  were  not  governed,  and 
thus  the  intellect,  which  should  have  been  the  master,  became  a 
miserable  and  ruined  slave  to  the  propensities.  If  the  case  of  the 
feebler  powers  and  stronger  propensities  admits  of  no  justification, 

*  Since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  haman  mind  unconnected  with  a  brain. 
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the  opposite  case  presents  do  palKatioD;  forwith  a  strong  intellect, 
and  a  conscience  quick  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  the  propen« 
sities  ought  to  he  subjected  to  the  nHMt  perfect  control.  Phrenology, 
therefore,  stands  not  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  influence; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  science  he  true,  it  indicates,  in  a  manner 
most  important,  where  and  how  to  exert  the  discipline  of  self-control, 
as  well  as  the  right  and  power  of  controlling  others.  This  discovery 
will,  indeed,  without  phrenology,  be  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
experience  of  the  individual,  but  it  may  be  at  too  late  a  day.  Health, 
conscience,  fortune,  and  honour  may  have  been  saeriiiced,  when,  had 
the  point  of  danger  been  early  made  known,  and  the  course  of  safety 
seasonably  indicated,  the  peril  might  have  been  shunned  or  averted, 
and  peace  and  security  insured. 

But,  the  Christian  will  anxiously  inquire,  is  our  safety,  then,  to 
depend  on  our  own  imperfect  knowledge  and  resolution  in  performing 
our  duty?  We  answer,  that  however  ignorant  and  weak  we  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Creator  has  placed  us  here  in  a  state 
of  discipline,  and  that  we  are  under  bonds  to  him  to  perform  our 
duty,  despite  of  evil  influences  from  within,  and  of  temptations  from 
without.  If,  however,  phrenology  will  enable  the  anxious  parent  to 
understand  the  powers  and  capacities,  with  the  prevailing  aflections 
and  propensities,  it  cannot  but  influence  the  destination  and  pursuits 
of  the  child,  while  it  will  also  indicate  the  course  of  discipline  and 
treatment. 

But  all  this  will  not  avail,  without  superior  influence  flowing  from 
the  Creator  himself,  through  his  divine  revelation,  which  is  the 
charter  of  our  hopes,  and  our  supreme  moral  guide  through  life.  If 
there  be,  in  any  instance,  an  unhappy  cranial  formation,  surely  it 
does  not  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  enhances  the  necessity  of 
a  prevailing  heavenly  influence  to  illuminate  that  which  is  dark,  to 
strengthen  the  weak  faculties,  subdue  the  wild^  animal  propensities, 
and  purify,  by  a  holy  efliciency,  the  moral  sentiments  and  aflections. 

Religion  can  therefore  do  what  phrenology  cannot  alone  eflect. 
Phrenology  undertakes  to  accomplish  for  man,  what  philosophy  per- 
forms for  the  external  world ;  it  claims  to  disclose  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  to  present  nature  unveiled,  and  in  her  true  features. 

As  science  and  art  build  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  borrowing 
materials  from  her,  proceed  to  construct  all  the  machines,  and 
edifices,  and  various  physical  furniture  of  refined  civilisation,  so 
phrenology,  if  successful  in  developeing  tho  real  powers,  affections, 
and  propensities  of  man,  furnishes  to  revealed  religion,  in  the  best 
possible  state,  the  subject  upon  which,  through  the  spirit  of  God, 
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the  holiest  and  happiest  influences  of  piety  may  be  exerted  and  made 
effectual. 

Phrenology,  then,  is  not  a  substitute  for  revealed  religion — it  does 
not  present  itself  as  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  but  as  an  ally  or  minister- 
ing servant.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  which  is  claimed  for  it  be  true, 
it  is  capable  of  exerting  a  most  important  influence  on  the  faculties 
and  moral  powers  of  our  race,  and  with  experience  for  its  inter- 
preter, it  must  form  the  basis  of  intellectual  philosophy. 

The  developement  which  it  makes  of  the  faculties,  as  connected 
with  the  organisation  of  the  brain,  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  in  common  with  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
frame;  and,  indeed,  it  has  still  higher  claims  to  our  admiration,  in 
as  much  as  tho  faculties  of  the  mind  are  more  elevated  in  dignity 
than  those  of  the  inferior  members.  If  it  should  be  objected,  that 
we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  God  a  structure  in  which  evil  propen- 
sities are  included,  we  answer  that  they  cease  to  he  evil  if  they  are 
controlled  by  the  superior  powers  ;  and  after  all,  the  introduction  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  into  this  world  must  be  referred  to  the  will 
of  God,  nor  does  it  at  all  change  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
whether  our  moral  errors  arise  from  our  organisation  or  from 
external  influences,  or  from  both.  In  either  case  we  are  respon- 
sible, because  power,  either  inherent  in  our  constitution,  or  imparted 
through  the  influence  of  religion,  is  given  to  us,  sufiicient  to  resist 
moral  evil  and  to  perform  our  duty.  It  appears,  then,  that  phreno- 
logy is  neither  an  unreasonable,  an  unphilosophical,  nor  an  immoral 
or  irreligious  pursuit. 

The  connection  which  it  proves  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
is  founded  upon  our  personal  experience  and  daily  observation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  brain  which  can  enable  us  to 
understand  how  it  is  made  the  residence  or  instrument  of  the  mind, 
nor  can  we  in  the  least  comprehend  in  what  way  the  mind  will  sub- 
sist after  the  death  of  the  body,  or  in  what  the  intellectual  essence 
consists.  We  are  indeed  instructed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
(and  the  thought,  with  its  illustration,  is  equally  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime, in  a  philosophical  as  in  a  moral  view,)  that  "  the  seed  which 
we  sow*  is  not  quickened  unless  it  die ;  that  we  do  not  sow  the  body 
that  shall  be,  but  that  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him, 
and  to  every  seed  his  own  body ;  so  also  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown 
in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised 

*  «*  Bar©  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  aome  other  grain." 
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in  power ;  it  is  sewn  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritoal  body ; 
there  is  a  natural  body»  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."    (St.  Paul.) 

Of  the  future  association  of  our  minds  with  that  new  and  spiritual 
body,  we  can  no  .more  form  a  distinct  conception,  than  we  now  do  of 
the  existing  connection  with  our  living  acting  frames.  They  obey 
the  mandates'  of  God's  vicegerent,  tbe  immortal  mind,  which  is  truly 
and  locally  enthroned  in  the  superior  region  of  the  head,  to  rule  the 
inferior  body,  employing  its  members  as  servants  to  fulfil  its  com- 
mands,  and  in  that  manner  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  infinite 
Creator.  Great  dignity  is  thus  imparted  to  our  reason  and  to  its 
temporary  residence  in  the  head,  its  truly  regal  palace.  But  the 
human  mind  soon  finds  the  limits  of  its  power  in  every  department 
of  nature.  It  comprehends,  indeed,  the  celestial  mechanism,  and 
demonstrates  the  existence  and  the  ratio  of  gravitation  and  projec* 
tion,  but  understands  not-  their  nature  and  origin ;  it  penetrates  the 
chemical  constitution  of  bodies,  and  ascertains  the  laws  by  which  the 
heterogeneous  atoms  rush  into  union,  while  it  cannot  fathom  the 
essence  of  the  particles,  nor  even  prove  the  reality  of  matter*  The 
mind  commands  the  hand  to  move,  and  it  instantly  obeys,  to  perform 
its  behests  of  anger  or  of  love — while  the  mind  itself  perceives  not 
the  nature  of  the  influence,  nor  the  manner  of  its  movement ;  and 
thus  phrenology  forms  a  perfect  parallel  with  all  we  know  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God.  With  us,  rests  tbe  knowledge  of  the  eflects ; 
with  him,  the  cause  and  the  manner  of  the  connection.  Philosophy, 
then,  equally  with  religion,  bows  before  the  throne  of  the  Supreme ; 
and  while  it  renders  grateful  homage  for  the  glorious  illumination 
which  he  has  poured  into  our  minds,  it  acknowledges  with  profound 
humility,  that  our  light  at  last  ends  in  darkness — that  none,  by 
searching,  can  fully  find  out  God,  nor  comprehend  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection;  for  it  is  higher  than  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do;  and 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know ! 

Phrenology,  then,  stands  exactly  like  the  other  sciences  of  obser- 
vation, upon  the  basis  of  phenomena,  and  their  observed  correspond- 
ence with  a  theory  which  is  deduced  from  them.  The  mental 
energy  of  Gall,  of  Spurzbeim,  of  Combe,  and  of  many  other  philo- 
sophers of  high  intellectual  powers  and  wide  observation,  has  been, 
through  many  years,  directed  to  the  investigation,  and  they  have 
declared  tbat  they  find  a  prevailing  correspondence  between  the  size 
and  conformation  of  tbe  brain  and  of  the  cranium,  and  the  energy  of 
tbe  intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  animal  propensities 
of  man. 

As  it  is  a  fair  pursuit — ^a  legitimate  branch  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  philosophy — ^let  it,  then,  havo  free  scope,  until  additional 
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obaervfttioM  through  a  wider  range  of  time,  and  made  by  naay 
other  men,  equally,  or  even  better,  qualified  for  the  investigatioo, 
ah  all  either  establiah  or  overthrow  its  claims. 

This  apologetic  plea  for  phrenology  has  been  thrown  in,  not 
because  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  go  for  the  whoU^  but  because 
we  would  strenuously  maintain  the  liberty  of  free  investigation. 
Philosophical  is  as  sacred  as  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  all  three 
are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  man's  faculties,  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  bis  condition,  and  to  the  just  comprehension  of  his  duties. 
In  suggesting  the  considerations  that  have  been  presented,  we  do  not 
assume  or  deny  that  the  minute  divisions  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
animal  faculties  indicated  by  phrenology,  as  the  science  is  now 
taught,  are  all  fully  made  out.  On  this  question  we  would  not 
hazard  an  opinion,  for  here  phrenology  would  demand  a  trial  by  its 
peers — ^by  a  jury  of  superior  minds,  qualified  to  decide  by  their 
acumen,  their  general  knowledge,  their  large  observation  on  this 
subject,  and  their  strict  logical  discipline;  but  all  intelligent  and 
candid  persons  can  judge  of  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
theory  with  the  phenomena ;  they  can  observe  that  there  is  an  intel« 
lectual,  a  moral,  and  an  animal  conformation  of  the  head,  which,  as 
the  one  region  or  the  other  prevails,  greatly  influences  the  character 
and  conduct. 

This  general  developement,  this  characteristic  conformation,  we 
think,  is  clearly  discernible  when  we  examine  many  individuals ;  it 
is,  therefore,  this  leading  revelation  of  mental  power,  of  moral  afi^- 
tions,  and  of  animal  propensities,  which  we  believe  that  Gall,  Spurz- 
heim,  and  Combe,  and  other  able  and  enlightened  phrenologists, 
have  it  in  their  power  to'  indicate,  with  a  prevailing  certainty,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  particular  courses  of  treatment  with  the  insane,  with 
felons,  and  (with  great  care  and  prudence)  even  with  pupils  and 
children. 

ff,  then,  we  are  right  in  this  conclusion,  phrenology  does  not 
deserve  the  sneers,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  which  it  is  still 
made  the  theme;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  cherish  our  own  self- 
esteem,  by  indulging  in  such  cheap  effusions  of  self-eomplacency ; 
and  to  guard  against  any  possible  verdict  of  credulity,  by  an  early 
vindication  of  our  superior  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  reductio  ad 
ahmirdumj  which  those  who  predict  such  a  result  will  be  very  prone 
not  only  to  expect  but  to  desire.  Many  excellent  people,  with  the 
best  moral  and  religious  feelings,  are  often  alarmed  by  the  disco- 
veries of  science ;  we  do  not  speak  of  science,  ^^ falsely  so  calledy" 
but  of  real  science,  which  is  only  another  name  for  truth.  Truth  is 
the  noblest  attribute  of  the  Creator  himself;  we  are  too  apt  to  forget 
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that  it  it  as  dtstioctly  recorded  id  his  works  as  in  his  word,  and  if 
we  would  know  what  he  has  revealed  for  our  instruction,  we  must 
faithfully  read  and  understand  the  volume  of  creation,  as  well  as  that 
of  revelation ;  hoth  are  his  work ;  both  are  true,  and  both  are  worthy 
of  our  most  assiduous  study.  We  fail,  therefore,  in  moral  coarage, 
if  we  fear  to  advance  in  the  ways  of  truth,  and  to  follow  where  aha 
leads,  whether  in  nature  or  in  revelation. 

Every  important  science  has  at  first  been  received  with  scepticism, 
if  not  with  obloquy,  contempt,  or  hostility.  Astronomy,  assailed  by 
Ignorance  and  bigotry,  long  maintained  a  defensive  attitude  against 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  that  age,  which  boasts  a  Galileo, 
a  Keplar,  and  a  Newton;  but  for  almost  two  centuries,  this,  the 
noblest  of  the  physical  sciences,  has  been  fully  victorious.  Geology 
has  sustained  a  warfare  of  many  years,  but  having  vindicated  her 
cause,  begins  to.  feel  assured  of  permanent  peace.  Phrenology  is 
still  marching  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  issue  may  appear 
more  doubtful ;  but  we  are  assured  by  her  learned  professors,  that 
she  is  gaining  efiicient  allies,  and  every  year  increasing  in  power. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

PATHOLOOICAL  PACT,  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOOY. 
[Communicated  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  \o  the  Edinburgh  Phrenologietl  Jonrnal.] 

A  young  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  of  a 
Tory  active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months  past  been  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever-changing  forms,  and  who 
sufl^rs  almost  constantly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  headach, 
complained  on  Saturday,  t2d  April,  1826,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the 
external  angle  of  the  forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  organs 
of  Tune,  which  are  largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  she  placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the 
fingers.  Next  day,  the  same  complaint  of  pain  in  that  region  was 
made;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  saw  her,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  spasmodic  or  rather  convulsive  affection  of  the  larynx,  glottis, 
and  adjoining  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a  quick,  short,  and 
somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  continued  with 
great  rapidity,  as  if  the  breathing  had  been  very  hurried.  On 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
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the  thyroid  cartilages  were  leen  io  constant  motion,  and  in  the  act  of 
alternately  approximating  and  receding  from  each  other.  The  will 
was  so  far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady 
was  able  to  utter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  much 
difficulty,  interrupted,  however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After 
this  singular  state  had  continued  for  about  two  hours,  she  herself 
remarked,  that  it  was  becoming  rather  too  musical,  and  wished  that 
it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the  end  of  another  half  hour,  from 
accidental  pressure  of  the  finger  in  pointing  out  the  motion  to 
another  person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only  somewhat 
fatigued. 

On  Monday,  24th  of  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Tune ;  and  stated  that  she  had  been  dream- 
ing a  great  deal  of  hearing  the  Jinesi  mutic ;  that  she  felt  quite 
excited  by  it,  and  could  not  even  now  get  the  impression  oat  of 
her  head.  The  day  passed  on,  however,  and  nothing  remarkable 
occurred. 

On  Tuesday,  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  night,  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with   the 
recurrence  of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  per- 
formed the  most  beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed 
those  of  the  preceding  night.     These  dreams  continued  for  sone 
hours,  and  left  such  an  impression  that,  on  awaking,  she  thought  she 
could  almost  nOiO  down  one  piece  of  composition  which  bad  particu- 
larly pleased   her.      But  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  excessive 
excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had  now  reached  a  height  that 
could  not  be  controlled ;  the  patient  felt,  not  to  say  a  desire  only, 
but  a  strong  and  irresistible  passion  or  craping  for  music,  which  it 
was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.     She  insisted  on  getting 
up  and  being  allowed  to  play  and  sing;  but  that  being  for  many 
'reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  for  to 
play  to  her,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  a  very  painful  state ; 
but  shortly  after,  the  craving  of  the  faculty  became  so  intolerable 
that  she  got  hold  of  a  guitar,  lay  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave 
way  to  the  torrent,  and  with  a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of 
voice,  and  a  facility  of  execution,  which  would  have  astonished  any 
one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before,  she  sung  in  accompaniment 
till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent  and  exhausted.     During  this 
time,  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was  still  felt,  and  waa 
attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the  coronal 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead.     Regarding  all  these  phenomena 
as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  1 
directed  the  continued   local   application  of  cold,  and  such  other 
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measures  as  attended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  after 
the  young  lady  regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  had 
any  return  of  these  extraordinary  symptoms. 

In  this  case,  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred,  put- 
leading  queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  alike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  in  the 
organ  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  complained  of  for  many  hours  (at 
least  thirty -six)  befose  the  first  night  of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less 
than  three  days  before  the  irresistible  waking  inspiration  was  felt. 
When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  pain,  I 
imagined  it  to  arise  from  an  afiection  of  the  membranes  covering 
that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  terminate 
ID  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterwards  took  place;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious 
dreams,  my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  phreno- 
logy, my  alarm  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  ber  relations,  when,  on 
entering  the  house  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  25th,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling  with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell 
of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might  show  itself  when  in  the  enjoy* 
meot  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 


MISCELLANY. 


EduccUicn, — The  July  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  in  noticing  a  small  work  on  educatioD,  based  on  phreDoIogical 
principles,  remarks  as  follows: — '^For  some  years,  eniightened  teachers 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  give  their  pupils  due  insight  into  the 
general  laws  governing  their  own  organic  structure,  and  the  period  is 
not  far  distant  when  another  advance  will  be  made,  and  the  grand  doc- 
trine will  be  universally  taught,  that  man's  moral,  intellectual,  and  ani- 
mal /acuities  are  solely  dependent  upon  a  portion  of  his  organic  struc- 
ture.    When  the  plain  and  the  simple  truths  of  physiology  are  made  to 
sweep  away  the  present  system,  the  result  of  metaphysical  speculation ; 
when  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  apply  certain  general  and  immutable 
laws  in  his  course  of  education,  instead  of  depending  upon  opinions  and 
dogmas  resulting  from  imperfect  views  of  human  nature;  when,  in  fact, 
philosophy  is  advanced  to  the  post  hitherto   occupied  by  empiricism, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  youth  be  educated  with,  and  not  in 
opposition  to,  nature's  commands." 

In  the  same  number  of  this  review — which  may  now  be  considered 
the  first  medical  periodical  in  Great  Britain — we  nod  a  very  favourable 
Botice  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  new  work  on  Infancy.  "Alter  a  careful 
perusal,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  of  this  little  volume,  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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and  most  .important  works  that  has  issued  from  the  medical  press  for 
years.  The  last  chapter,  *  On  the  Moral  Management  of  Infancy,' 
nomble  as  are  its  pretensions,  we  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  instructors  of  youth  of  every  degree,  to  our  moral  teachers,  however 
elevated,  and  to  our  metaphysicians,  however  learned,  as  fraught  with 
truths  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  which  will  probably  be  new  to 
many  of  them,  and  which  caunot  fail,  if  candidly  considered  and 
honestly  tfcted  on,  to  lead  to  practical  results  of  the  highest  import  to 
human  happiness.  In  it  the  author  touches  lightly,  but  with  a  masterly 
hand,  on  that  chain,  mostly  overlooked  hy  our  philosophers,  which 
unites  so  harmoniously  the  intellectual  and  moral  with  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  and  the  due  recognition  and  just  appreciation  of  which 
are  indispensable  to  our  progress  in  real  metaphysics,  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  all  rational  instruction." 


Brain  of  Chivier. — The  fame  of  Baron  Cuvier  is  immortal.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  of  no  other  individual  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
history  who  became  more  profound  in  every  department  of  science.  It 
might'  be  expected,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  thai  the 
head  of  such  an  individual  would  possess  some  remarkable  features. 
In  the  fifth  number  of  the  French  Phrenological  Journal,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  Cuvier's  brain,  a  critical  examination  of  which  was 
made  after  his  death . — "  The  weight  of  the  brain  was  found  to  be  four 
pounds  eleven  ounces  four  drama  and  thirty  grains — exceeding  by 
nearly  a  third  that  of  ordinary  brains.  It  was  ascertained  that  this 
enormous  superiority  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  developement  of 
the  cerebral  lobes,  particularly  their  anterior  and  superior  parts.  None 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  says  M.  Berard,  from  whom  Dr.  Foissac  ob- 
tained his  information,'  remembered  to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain 
possessing  convolutions  so  numerous  and  compact,  and  with  such  deep 
anfractuosities.  Every  one,  says  Dr.  Foissac,  who  knew  Cuvier  when 
alive,  is  aware  of  the  enormous  developement  of  the  frontal  region  in 
comparison  with  the  three  others.  We  rarely  meet  with  so  great  a 
developement  of  the  organs  of  Language,  Individuality,  Locality,  Form, 
Order,  Colour,  and  Constructiveness.  Hence  Cuvier  was  able  to  read 
at  an  age  when  other  children  can  hardly  speak ;  drawing  was  one  of 
his  favourite  occupations;  in  every  respect  his  memory  was  prodigious, 
and  he  was  deeply  versed  in  literature  and  foreign  languages.  These 
faculties,  common,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  naturalists,  would 
have  given  to  the  forehead  of  Cuvier  a  sloping  appearance,  had  not  the 
prodigious  developement  of  the  organs  of  Comparison,  Causality,  and 
Ideality  elevated  and  expanded  the  anterior  and  superior  region  of  his 
forehead,  in  which  reflective  intellect  resides.  Hence  those  profound 
Investigations — those  precise  and  exact  descriptions-^hose  skilful  clas- 
sifications— ^those  philosophical,  clear,  and  prolific  principles,  and  the 
inimitable  spirit  of  generalisation  which  shine  in  his  works,  particularly 
his  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Researches  on  Fossil 
Bones." 
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ARTICLE  I. 

AlVATOMZOAL    AUD    nRSIOlOGIOAX.    OBJBCTXOlfS    TO    PHBBlfOLOOT 

BXAIUMBD. 

Among  all  the  cavils  and  objectionB  that  have  been  brought 
against  phrenology,  few  have  ever  ventured  to  call  in  question  its 
fundamental  principles.     These  have  their  foundation  too  deeply  laid 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  are  too  well  fortified  by  facts  and 
arguments,  deduced  from  the  great  laws  of  physical  organisation,  to 
be  easily  refuted  or  overthrown.    As  but  little  was  known  respecting 
the  true  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  phrenology,  the'  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  (who 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject)  were  unpre^ 
pared  to  decide  on  its  claims  to  credence  and  support.     Some 
members  of  this  profession,  however,  before  condemning  or  rejecting 
phrenology,  wisely  set  themselves  to  work  in  examining  into  its 
merits,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  evidence  upon  which  its 
principles  professed  to  be   based;  tuch   have   invariably   become 
believers  in  the  science.     At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  others, 
(buty  be  it  said  in  honour  of  the  profession,  the  number  has  beefi  very 
small,)  who  have,  either  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  precon- 
ceived opinions,  most  violently  opposed  phrenology,  and  have  brought 
to  bear  against  it  all  the  weapons  that  could  possibly  be  manufactured 
by  means  of,  ridicule,  misrepresentation,  and  sophistry.     With  what 
success  this  opposition  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  forty 
years,  may  be  learned  from  the  constantly  increasing  advancement 
and  general  popularity  of  the  science,  in  the  most  intellectual  and 
enlightened  portions  of  Europe  and  America. 

Some  have  pretended  to  base  their  objections  to  phrenology  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.     Arguments  and  statements  drawn  from 
this  source  have  the  appearance  of  much  plausibility,  and  are  very 
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efiective  in  operating  upon,  and  forming  the  opinions  of,  the  great 
maas  of  the  public.  That  our  readers  may  knoiir  the  precise  nature 
of  each  objections,  and  have  in  their  possession  the  means  of  fully 
answering  them,  we  are  induced  to  present  the  following  article-^n 
article  which  has  nerer  been  copied  into,  or  noticed  in,  any  phreno- 
logical work,  though  it  contains,  perhaps,  a  clearer  and  more  satis* 
factory  answer  to  the  leading  anatomical  and  physiological  objections 
to  the  science,  than  can  any  where  else  be  found  within  the  same 
compass.  This  article  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lectures  agaipat 
phrenology,  and  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  for 
August,  1837,  edited  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  this  city.  The  manner 
in  which  these  objections  are  here  critically  examined,  and  ably 
answered,  needs  no  comments.  The  reader,  after  perusing  the 
article,  we  are  sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  work  of  the 
reviewer  was  well  done.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Dr. 
Bell  proceeds  as  follows : — 

His  first  count,  in  the  impeachment  of  phrenology,  is,  that  it  is 
not  sustained  by  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  biain.  This 
allegation  must  be  advanced  merely  ad  captandwUf  and  to  influence 
the  general  reader  and  the  tyro  in  physiology.  Where,  we  would 
ask  the  lecturer,  is  our  belief  of  the  function  of  any  part  of  the  ner« 
vous  system,  or  of  any  of  the  external  senses,  sustained  or  con- 
firmed by  structure  and  organisation  ?  There  is,  indeed,  an  obvious 
mechanism  in  the  eye  and  ear  for  the  transmission  of  light,  and  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  but  who,  after  the  most  careful  inspection 
and  longest  study  of  the  retina,  could  have  declared,  dj^ori^  that  it 
was  excitable  by  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  of  light  alone,  as  far  as 
regards  impression  on  it,  being  followed  by  the  sensation  of  colours, 
form,  &c.?  Who  could  have  declared,  from  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  portio  mollis,  and  its  branches  separated  from  the  laby- 
rinth, that  it,  and  it  alone,  conveyed  the  impressions  which  give  rise, 
on  reaching  the  brain,  to  the  sensation  of  sounds  ?  Even  now  that 
we  are  assured  of  this  correspondence  between  these  nervous  expan- 
sions and  their  specific  exciters,  can  we  yet  detect  or  explain  the 
fact,  by  any  peculiarity  of  structure  or  organisation,  indicative  of 
primary  intention  on  the  part  of  the  great  Architect. 

If  our  knowledge  of  function  depended  on  an  evident  relation 
between  it  and  organisation,  why  was  physiology  not  enriched,  long 
before  the  present  age,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  double 
property  of  the  spinal  nerves?  That  each  ono  of  those  has  a  double 
root,  and  that  the  posterior  is  longer,  and  marked  by  an  enlargement 
or  ganglion,  has  long  been  known.  Monro  described  this  arrange- 
ment, and  depicted  it  in  his  plates  of  the  nervous  system  now  before 
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US.  But  neither  he,  nor  any  other  anatomist  conversant  with  the 
facty  was  led  to  infer,  from  structure  and  organisation,  a  twofold 
property  in  the  double  root,  nor  the  possession  of  sensibility  by  the 
posterior  or  ganglionic,  and  of  motility  by  the  anterior.  Do  we 
derive  any  support  from  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  portio 
dura  and  of  the  fiAh  nerve,  in  elucidation  of  the  diftrent  functions 
performed  by  them  ?  Or  could  all  the  aids  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel, 
the  microscope,  and  chemical  reagents,  teach  us,  d  priori^  the  difier- 
ence  in  function  between  the  larger  and  chief,  or  ganglionic  portion 
of  the  fifth,  or  that  for  common  sensation  to  all  parts  of  the  face, 
and  the  smaller  muscular  branch  which  goes  to  the  lower  jaw.  Yet 
more :  Wherein  were  we  guided  to  the  discovery,  and  now  that  the 
discovery  is  made,  wherein  are  our  convictions  a  whit  sfrongthened, 
by  any  peculiarity  of  structure  and  organisation  in  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fiAh  nerve,  or  that  of  special  sensation,  difierent  from 
the  other  branches,  or  those  of  general  sensation  ? 

Dr.  SewaJI,  in  continuation  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  repeuts 
.the  often  alleged  objection  to  the  existence  of  the  phrenological 
organs,  in  their  not  being  distinctly  marked,  nor  indeed  separated  by 
any  visible  boundary.  On  the  same  ground,  he  ought  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  two  tracts  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
possess  each  a  difierent  property,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  or 
to  draw  any  evident  line  of  demarcation  between  the  anterior  or 
motor  and  the  posterior  or  sensitive  tract.  These  two  portions  of 
spinal  marrow  are  as  continuous,  and  blended  with  each  other,  as 
are  the  phrenological  organs  in  the  cerebrum;  and  yet  the  properties 
or  functions  of  the  former  are  not  more  diverse  than  those  of  any 
two  contiguous  ones  of  the  latter.  And  again:  there  is  uninterrupted 
continuity  of  whito  nervous  fibres  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  through 
the  medulla  oblongata,  on  to  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum.  But  no 
anatomist  or  physiologist  will  be  found  to  contend  for  similarity  of 
function  in  all  these  divisions  of  the  cerebro*spinal  axis,  or  to  deny  a 
marked  difierence  of  function,  because  there  is  not  corresponding 
difiereiice  of  structure. 

It  would  puzzle,  we  believe,  the  most  skilful  anatomist  and  accu- 
rate microscopical  observer  to  point  out  any  line  or  boundary 
between  that  portion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  bi^anch  of  the  fi(\h  nerve,  and  is  the  recipient  of  stimulants 
provoking  common  sensation,  and  that  other  and  upper  portion, 
which  derives  its  sensibility  from  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence the  seat  of  special  sensation.  Neither  the  eye  alone,  nor 
the  eye  aided  by  the  microscope,  can  enable  us  to  indicate  where 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  mouth  and  digestive 
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canal,  ceases  to  impart  the  Bensations  of  touch,  and  of  heat  and  cold. 
Still  more  wonderful,  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  Dr.  Sewall'a  mode  of 
reasoning,  incredible,  are  the  difierences  in  function  of  the  seyeral 
divisions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  cavity,  especially  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum  and  other  small  intestines,  and  the  colon — continuous 
as  are  these  one  with  another,  and  performing  their  respective  offices 
through  the  medium  of  a  membrane  (the  mucous)  which  exhibits, 
throughout,  no  diflferences  adequate  to  enable  us  to  tell,  d  prioriy  the 
changes  of  the  alimentary  matter  in  its  passage  over  it.  Surely,  the 
most  enthusiastic  anatomist  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  stomach 
gives  evidence  in  its  "  structure  and  organisation"  of  the  part  which 
it  performs  in  digestion  ?  Neither  this  nor  any  other  function  has 
been  discovered  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  organ  on  which  it 
depends.  All  have  been  ascertained  by  observation ;  by  noting  the 
relation  between  the  stimulants  and  exciters  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
not  by  any  evident  relation  between  the  structure  or  mechanism  of 
the  organ  and  its  function.  It  is  true  that,  the  function  once  ascer- 
tained, we  can  then  see,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  mechanism'of 
the  heart,  the  direction  of  its  valves,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  veins, 
the  adaptation  of  organisation  to  function.  But  even  in  this  case, 
clear  and  evident  as  are  the  organic  arrangements,  they  did  not  of 
themselves,  if  at  all,  prompt  or  guide  to  a  discovery  of  the  office  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Sewall — **  How  far  phrenology 
is  sustained  by  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  brain?' — may 
be  answered  by  saying;  just  as  far  as  any  part  of  physiology  is 
similarly  sustained.  If  we  are  content  to  believe  in  the  functions  of 
the  other  organs,  without  this  kind  of  evidence,  we  need  not  be 
sceptical  in  regard  to  those  of  the  brain. 

But  the  function  of  an  organ  once  known,  we  can  predicate,  in 
general,  from  the  quantity  of  specific  tissue  or  structure  of  the  latter, 
the  power  of  the  former.  And  this  axiom,  overlooked  by  Dr.  Sewall, 
is  the  best  answer  to  his  denial  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  esta- 
blished relation  between  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  The  contractility  of  a  muscle  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  fibrinous  matter  of  which  it  consists,  and  its  motive 
power  is  in  proportion  to  its  size — not  adventitious  size,  by  inter- 
vening adipose  and  cellular  tissue,  or  by  infiltrations  in  them,  bat 
true  bulk,  made  up  of  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  The  larger  a  healthy 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  it  abounds  in  muscular  fibres,  them- 
selvos  made  up  mainly  of  fibrin,  the  more  powerful  is  its  expulsive 
and  propelling  action,  and  the  greater  its  energy  as  the  central  and 
chief  organ  of  the  circulation.     So,  also,  of  the  function  of  the  liver, 
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as  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  secreted ^fluid  :  it  will  be  greater 
the  larger  is  the  orgao,  aod  the  more  bulky  its  peculiar  parenchyma, 
and  the  more  numerous  its  acini.  Size,  when  caused  by  disease, 
ceases  to  be  a  measure,  as  where  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  or  where  the  growth  is  of  the  cellular  tissue  intervening 
between  the  vessels  and  the  acini  and  excretory  ducts,  or  where  this 
tissue  is  partially  infiltrated  with  serous  fluids. 

The  brain  is  no  exception  to  tnis  physiological  axiom.  This 
organ  consists  of  a  deposition  of  neurine,  enveloped  by  membrane, 
and  copiously  supplied  with  blood.  Its  laws  of  nutrition  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  organs ;  its  activity  and  stages  of  function 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  its  periods  of  developement  and  its 
size.  We  suppose  now  that  we  are  addressing  those  who  believe 
that  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind,  without  refer- 
ence to  specification  of  organs,  whose  functions  consist  in  the  per- 
formance of  special  faculties.  If  the  brain  be  this  grand  instrument, 
we  would  ask,  wherein  consists  its  peculiarity  of  structure  and  organi- 
sation for  this  purpose,  if  not  in  the  deposition  of  neurine,  and  the 
fibrous  arrangement  of  the  latter  ?  The  convolutions  and  ventricles 
are  secondary  modifications  of  structure,  by  which  greater  volume 
and  expansion  of  surface  are  secured  in  the  same  space. 

We  only  invoke  the  application  of  admitted  physiological  laws, 
when  we  affirm  that  the  brain  must,  like  every  other  organ,  in  order 
to  discharge  its  appropriate  functions,  l^ave  acquired  a  completeness 
of  growth  and  a  developement,  measured  not  only  by  the  harmonious 
relations  of  its  several  parts  and  outlines,  but  also  by  the  internal  or 
interstitial  deposit  of  its  peculiar  distinctive  element.  The  greater 
its  size,  provided  always  this  depend  on  the  abundance  of  its  peculiar 
element,  the  more  apt  and  powerful  will  be  the  display  of  its  func- 
tions; just  as  the  larger  the  muscle  and  the  more  abundant  its 
fibrinous  part,  the  greater  is  its  motive  power.  As  we  cannot 
believe  otherwise,  than  that  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  relation 
between  function  and  the  matter  and  organic  arrangement  of  the 
brain,  so  neither  can  we  understand  why  there  should  be  increase  of 
this  matter  without  increase  of  power  of  the  function ;  unless  we  were 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  superfluity  of  organ,  and  a  waste  of  skill  in 
the  great  Architect.  Not  only  would  this  waste  be  exemplified  in 
the  needless  quantity  of  brain,  but  in  the  needless  extent  of  mem- 
branes aod  capacity  of  bony  case  for  its  investment  and  protection, 
if  a  large  brain  had  no  more  power  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  find  his  intention  expressed,  or  rather  marred,  in  the  laws  of 
structure  and  function  in  the  organs  of  the  body  at  large ;  and  hence 
we  have  no  right,  from  any  abundant  zeal  with  which  we  may  be 
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actuated,  to  impute  to  him  imperfection  ia  the  case  of  the  brain,  the 
more  especially  when  we  would  profess  at  the  same  time  to  glorify 
him,  by  denouncing  certain  doctrines  as  favouring  materialism  and 
fatalism. 

When  speaking  of  the  size  of  an  organ,  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
we  were  careful  to  specify  a  size  maintained  by  a  healthy  growth  of 
its  peculiar  structure,  and  deposition  of  its  peculiar  element,*  and 
not  on  the  enlargement  of  common  tissue,  or  an  adventitious  deposit 
between  its  fibres.  Size  in  health  is  indicative  of  the  actual  amount 
of  organised  matter,  and  the  latter  is  again  of  the  completeness  of 
functional  efiects  to  be  obtained  from  it.  In  disease,  the  size  of  an 
oi^an  may,  and  oAen  does,  depend  on  other  conditions ;  some,  and 
the  chief  of  which,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  this  case,  as 
where  we  see  a  large  and  dropsical  brain,  for  instance,  size  is  not  an 
evidence  of  power  and  strength  of  mind ;  any  more  than  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  large  by  infiltration,  would  be  of  strength  and  activity 
of  locomotive  power.    * 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  there  not  di^rent  degrees  of  density  and 
amount  of  structure  in  the  same  bulk,  all  of  them  compatible  with 
health  7  May  there  not,  for  example,  be  two  masses  of  brain,  or  of 
muscles  of  equal  size,  and  yet  of  diflferent  degrees  of  power  ?  To  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be ;  as  where  the  fibrin  of  that  muscular 
tissue,  or  the  neurine  of  the  nervous,  is  more  abundantly  divided  by 
lax  cellular  tissue.  On  these  known  difierences  rests  the  doctrine  of 
the  temperaments.  The  bodies  of  some  persons  are  distinguished 
by  a  predominance  of  the  white  fluids  and  vessels,  and  of  the  cellular 
and  adipose  tissues ;  whilst  those  of  others  are  characterised  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  red  blood  and  fibrin,  both  in  this  fluid  and  in 
the  muscles ;  and  some,  again,  with  this  activity  of  the  blood-vessel 
system,  will  have  a  large  allowance,  also,  of  neurine,  with  little 
intervening  cellular  matter;  consequently,  an  excess  of  the  nervous 
system.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  on  this  point,  not  to  con- 
found  power  with  its  readiness  to  be  called  into  action,  or  its  habitual 
activity.  A  man  of  large  and  massive  frame  of  trunk  and  limb  may 
be,  as  he  oflen  is,  slow  and  heavy  in  his  movements  of  locomotion, 
and  averse  to  undertake  any  labour  or  feat  requiring  a  display  of 
strength,  which  another  of  less  size  of  muscles  even  would  readily 
engage  in.  But  if  once  the  former  be  roused,  goaded  as  it  were  to 
action,  he  will  manifest  prodigious  activity  and  strength,  such  as  the 
latter  cannot  by  any  means  equal.  The  power  was  possessed,  but 
not  used;  and  hence  its  e^cistence  was  perhaps  denied.  Size,  here, 
is  still  a  criterion  of  strength. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  of  lymphatic  temperament,  with  little 
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activity  of  circulation,  but  posseming  a  large  brain,  may  be  often 
heavy,  lumbering,  as  it  were,  in  the  process  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion of  ideas ;  but  there  is  still  an  evident  vigour  of  thought,  and 
rectitude  of  judgment,  which  will  inspire  more  confidence  in  a  dis- 
cerning observer,  than  the  quick  resolve,  plausible  common-places  of 
ideas,  and  fluency  of  speech  of  a  more  excitable  person,  who  has  a 
smaller  cerebral  structure.  Let  the  first  be  roused,  as  we  sometinaes 
see  really  to  occur,  by  some  strong  incentive,  and  the  latent  powers 
are  rendered  evident,  and  show  themselves  in  great  ingenuity,'  a 
forcible  and  convincing  logic  and  outpouring  of  language,  which 
startle  even  those  who  had  long  known  and  thought  they  had  formed 
a  due  estimate  of  his  mind. 

In  the  above  instances,  whether  it  have  been  of  muscular  or  mental 
strength,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  power  on  which  the  manifesta- 
tion depended,  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  or  inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  size  and  quantity  of  the  peculiar  and  specific  matter  of  the 
organ,  be  it  either  fibrin  for  the  muscle,  or  neurine  for  the  brain. 
And  all  allowances  made  for  tem'peraments,  and  the  relative  activity 
of  function  dependent  on  this  cause,  size  will  still  be  the  criterion. 

Phrenologists  cannot  be  accused  of  needless  refinement,  still  less 
tobterfuge,  in  admitting  the  modifications  of  activity  caused  by  tem- 
peraments, when  Dr.  Sewall,  for  example,  points  out  how  much  the 
same  individual  diflers  from  himself  in  the  two  states  of  repose  and 
exeitement.  That  two  men  with  brains  of  equal  size  and  identical 
develppement,  the  one  of  a  lymphatic,  the  other  of  a  jsanguine  tem- 
perament, should  difier  in  the  readiness  of  mental  manifestations  to 
the  degree  that  one  is  slow,  halting,  and  uncertain  in  the  delivery  of 
his  opinions,  and  the  other  quick,  connected,  and  pointed,  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  unless  it  were  shown  that 
full  time  being  given  to  the  former  to  express  himself  quietly,  delibe- 
rately, and  maturely,  he  is  found  to  fall  short  of  the  other  in  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  and  tbe  variety  and  abundance  of  his  proofs 
and  illustrations. 

Not  more  contrasted  are  these  two  persons  than  the  two  states  of 
brain  and  mind  of  the  same  individual,  as  thus  related  by  Dr.  Sewall 
in  his  second  lecture : — 

"The  late  William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  whose  extraordinary 
power  in  debate  is  universally  known,  when  unexcited,  exhibited 
nothing  in  his  appearance  which  manifested  great  activity  and 
energy  of  mind ;  but  when  roused  by  debate,  his  face  became  suf- 
fused with  blood,  his  eye  sparkling  and  animated,  his  carotids  pul- 
sated violently,  his  jugular  veins  became  swollen,  and  every  thing 
indicated  that  the  blood  was  carried  to  the  head  with  an  impetus, 
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proportioaed  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  his  intellectual 
efibrt;  and  it  was  only  during  this  cerebral  orgasm,  that  his  thoughts 
were  poured  forth  with  that  fluency  and  power  for  which  he  was  se 
remarkably  distingubhed.  The  same  phenomena  occurred,  to  some 
extent,  in  his  private  studies,  whenever  he  fixed  his  mind  intently  on 
any  subject  for  the  purpose  of  deep  investigation." 

Changes,  similar  to  the  above,  are  experienced  by  nearly  aveiy 
man  of  any  vigour  of  mind,  when  summoned  to  unwonted  exertion, 
whether  it  be  in  public,  or  at  his  own  desk.     But  it  will  hardly  be 
alleged  by  Dr.  Sewall,  that  Mr.  Pinckney,  when  excited,  acquired 
mental  faculties  other  than  those  pouessed  by  Mr.  Pinckney  when 
tranquil  and  passive,  any  more  than  that  Hercules,  engaged  in  one 
of  his  labours,  can  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  more  muscular 
power  than  he  possessed  when  leaning  quietly  on  his  club.     The 
faculties  in  the  first  case,  and  the  power  in  the  second,  were  con- 
stantly present;  they  were  intimately  assocmted  with  organisation; 
but  they  were  only  manifested^,  or  called  into  acHioe  display^  under 
some  strong  excitement.     It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  more 
active  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  its  greater  determination 
to  this  part,  are  the  cause  of  new  talents  or  of  genius ;  since  no  pro- 
portion exists  between  the  frequency  of  the  former  and  a  display  of 
the  latter.     Were  it  so,  every  man  in  a  furious  passion  would  forth- 
with become  a  powerful  reasoner,  a  fluent  speaker,  a  poet,  or  a 
mathematician ;  and  the  exploding  rhapsodies  of  poetry  in  favour  of 
cerebral  stimulation  by  intoxicating  liquors,  might  once  more  obtain 
currency  and  credence.     The  true  cause  and  support  of  mental 
power  is  the  organic  structure;   the  amount  of  the  former  corre- 
sponding with  the  mass  and  density  of  the  latter.    But  the  primary 
conditions,  and  occasional  means  of  giving  activity  to  the  power,  are 
various.    Among  the  chief  conditions,  are  temperament ;  among  the 
occasions,  the  incentives  furnished  by  necessity,  imitation,  a  desire 
to  excel  and  govern,  dec.    The  brains  of  some  men  are  habitually  in 
the  state  of  orgasm  which  Mr.  Pinckney's  brain  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sewall  to  have  occasionally  exhibited ;  whilst  those  of  others  are 
habitually  and  uniformly  as  quiet  and  relatively  passive  as  Mr.  P.'s 
was  in  common.     The  lecturer,  in  confounding  power  with  activity 
and  manifestation,  is  led  to  assert,  that  '*  there  is  something  which 
gives  power  to  the  mind,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  volume 
of  the  brain  ;*'  but  if  a  power  can  be  thus  indefinitely  augmented, 
independently  of  and   without   increased   volume,   where  was   the 
necessity  of  any  volume  at  all,  or  matter  on  which  the  volume 
depends,  in  order  that  power  should  have  been  originally  possessed  ? 
That  which  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  without  any  increase  of  its 
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common  material  adjunct  and  aMoeiale,  may,  undoubtedly,  be  main* 
taioed  at  its  common  and  arerage  degree  without  tbis  latter  at  all ; 
and  if  we  were  to  push  the  inference  from  Dr.  Sewall's  assertion,  it 
would  be,  that  a  man  may  have  a  very  respectable  mind  and  be  a 
passable  philosopher,  although  destitute  of  brain,  or  with  a  monkey's 
allowance,  just  to  sa?e  appearances. 

In  the  second  lecture,  page  43,  it  is  said,— -<* The  doctrine,  there* 
fore,  that  man  owes  his  intellectual  superiority  to  an  excess  of  brain, 
deeenres  no  support  from  his  comparison  with  the  lower  animals.'* 
The  "therefore,"  in  this  sentence,  is  the  expression  of  an  inference 
drawn  by  Dr.  Sewall,  after  a  table  furnished  by  Cuvier,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  the  brain  to  that  of 
the  body,  is  not  greater  in  man  than  in  many  animals.  We  were 
not  aware  that  this  kind  of  comparison  was  received  as  a  standard, 
or  test,  by  either  phrenologists,  or  any  other  class  of  physiologists. 
Gall  has  distinctly  stated  its  inapplicableness.  The  introduction  by 
the  lecturer  of  the  name  of  Soemmerring,  might  have  suggested 
another  standard  adopted  by  this  distinguished  writer  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.  It  is  the  relative  proportion  between  the  nerves 
connected  with  the  brain  and  this  organ  itself.  If  we  divide  the 
brain  into  two  parts,  we  have,  1,  That  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  receives 
their  impression,  and  is  therefore  devoted  to  those  common  wants 
and  purposes  which  we  partake  with  animals.  2,  That  which 
includes  the  rest  of  the  brain,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
necting the  functions  of  the  ner\*es  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
In  the  greater  proportionate  volume  of  this  second  part,  or  of  the 
brain  proper,  man  is  decidedly  pre-eminent.  There  is,  we  believe, 
in  fact,  but  one  opinion  among  the  physiologists  who  have  taken  the 
most  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is,  that 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  proportionately  to  the  rest  of  the 
encephalic  mass,  more  developed  in  man  than  in  other  animals,  and 
that  these  are  the  material  instruments,  the  organs  of  the  mental 
faculliesx  By  developement,  is  understood  not  only  the  mass  of  the 
brain,  but  the  number  and  distinctness,  and  consequently  greater 
surface  of  the  convolutions.  In  the  constant  proportion  of  the 
volume  of  the  cerebral  lobes  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
animals,  comparative  anatomy,  says  Cuvier,  offers  another  confirma- 
tion. 

The  distinction  to  bo  made  between  the  brain  proper  and  its  base, 
or  the  field  of  the  nerves,  in  estimating  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  man  owes  his  superiority  to  his  greater  relative  cerebral  deve- 
lopement, seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Sewall,  and,  indeed, 
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by  OKMt  of  the  opponenU  of  phrenology.  For  the  correct  apprecia- 
tioD  of  a  corollary  from  this  propoeitioo,  that  one  man  is  superior  te 
another  in  intellectual  capacity,  in  virtue  of  his  greater  volume  of 
brain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  intellect  and  jnind  are  not 
synonymous  terms,  having  even  analogous  meanings.  To  say,  in 
general,  that  mind,  with  all  its  attributes,  including  propensities  and 
sentiments,  (passions  and  emotions,)  and  intellect,  is  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  of  the  head,  is,  we  believe,  a  truth.  But  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  assume  this  same  proposition  for  a  part  of 
the  mind,  the  intellect,  which  can  only  apply  to  the  whole- 

The  length  of  our  remarks  on  the  first  two  questions  put  by  Dr. 
Sewall,  will  require  of  us  to  be  more  brief  in  our  notice  of  the 
remaining  ones.  The  third  is,  '*  How  far  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  the  brain  in  the  living  subject  by  measurement  of 
observation!"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success  on  this 
matter,  are  urged  by  the  lecturer  with  some  force — though  with  no 
great  novelty.  The  general  proposition,  that  the  skull  is  formed  on, 
and  takes  the  shape  of,  the  brain,  has  been  so  fully  enforced  and 
proved  by  various  physiologists,  especially  by  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
Magendie,  Yimont,-  dec.  that  we  need  not  here  enlarge  on  or  enforce 
it  by  additional  authority  or  argument.  The  experimental  observa- 
tions of  Yimont  were  prosecuted  for  many  years  in  direct  reference 
both  to  pure  phrenology  as  well  as  to  crantology.  He  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  collection  of  skulls  and  casts  of  the  brain,  both  of  the 
human  subject  and  of  aniraalsj  and  the  result  was  a  conviction  on  his 
part  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  into  which  he  had  been  inquiring. 

Dr.  Sewall  tells  us,  that  "in  childhood  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  and  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  are  thin  and  delicate;  in  the 
adult,  they  are  thicker ;  but  in  old  age,  they  are  again  diminished  in 
thickness."  Less  difficulty  will,  of  course,  be  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining the  size  and  relative  dcvelopement  of  the  contained  brain  in 
young  persons;  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  it  is  roost  desirable  to 
exercise  craniological  tact,  and  to  make  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology. 

The  lecturer  adds,  that  "  there  is  often  a  great  diversity  in  the 
thickness  of  integuments  and  the  skull  in  difierent  persons  of  the 
same  age,  sex,  and  condition,  and  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  in  the  living  subject."  In  the  plates  which  accompany  the 
lectures,  we  are  presented  with  specimens  of  these  difierences,  some 
of  which  are,  indeed,  sufficioDtly  striking ;  but  by  whom,  we  would 
ask,  has  this  fact  been  more  pointedly  stated,  and  examined  in  all  its 
bearings,  than  by  Dr.  Gall  himself,  in  his  large  work,  in  which  he 
indicates  modifications  both  of  outline,  figure,  and  substance,  to  which 
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the  skull  is  subjected  by  the  brain,  before  birth,  from  infoncy  to 
adult  age,  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  hydrocephalus,  mental  aliena- 
tion, dfc.  ?  This  distinguished  physiologist  points  out,  also,  the  pri- 
mary difibrences  in  the  figure  of  the  brain  and  cranium,  and  examines 
the  question  whether  the  form  of  the  head  can  be  modified  either 
during  the  progress  of  delivery,  or  subsequently  by  forced  compres- 
sions, and  into  the  efibcts  on  the  figure  of  the  skuU  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain»  He  also  fully  anticipated, 
and,  indeed,  stated  with  more  fulness  and  distinctness  than  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  successors,  the  objections  depending  on  the  occasional 
want  of  parallelism  of  the  two  plates  of  the  cranium,  especially  at 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  in  external  or 
crantoscopical  examinations. 

Respecting  the  varying  thickness  of  the  skull,  Dr.  Gall  distinctly 
tells  us,  that  the  extent  of  duration  may  be  from  two  lines,  its  cus- 
tomary measure,  to  one  inch.  But  then  he  shows,  what  Dr.  Sewall 
has  omitted  to  do,  that  the  increased  thickness  was,  except  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  usually  morbid,  and  more  especially  evident  in 
those  afflicted  with  insanity  and  imbecility  of  some  duration.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium  acquired  at  the  same  time  an  ivory  hardness. 
This  state  has  been  seen  to  exist  on  one  side  alone  of  the  cranium. 
In  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  is  so  much  enlarged  in  volume, 
though  not  increased  in  mass,  the  cranium  becomes  of  an  extreme 
thinness,  sometimes  equal  to  parchment. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  observations,  we  infer  the  obvious 
dependence  of  the  skull,  in  its  configuration,  on  the  brain,  and  that  it 
is  moulded  on  this  latter ;  becoming,  in  certain  diseases,  thickened 
by  the  recession  of  the  inner  table,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  apposition 
with  a  diminished,  shrutiken,  or  atrophied  brain  ;  and  in  other  cases, 
extremely  thin  by  the  absorption  of  the  bony  tissue  from  the  con- 
tinned  pressure  of  the  cerebral  mass  beneath.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, of  the  correspondence  between  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  of  that  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium,  must  be 
considered  to  be  fully  established.  The  causes  of  embarrassment  to 
the  craniological  examiner  in  the  few  cases  of  exception  above  men- 
tioned, are  but  additional  illustrations  of  the  principle  itself. 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  by  Dr.  Sewall,  that  the  instances  of 
very  thick  crania,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  female  whom  he 
mentions,  and  in  the  skulls  sent  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  are 
frequently  met  with,  or  that  they  are  not  exceptions  to  the  average, ^ 
which  is  much  thinner.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  exceptions 
depending  upon  old  age  and  disease,  in  which  we  are  either  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  cranioscopal  investigation,  or  if  we  should 
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be,  we  can  appreciate  and  make  allowances  for  the  probably  increaaed 
thickness  of  the  skull,  there  remains  only  the  difficulty  from  want  of 
parallelism  in  certain  parts,  as  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  crucial 
ridge ;  and  from  there  being  a  small  space  below  the  median  line  at 
the  summit  of  the  skull,  in  which  runs  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
which  is  not  filled  up  with  brain. 

The  objections  from  these  causes  would  be  insurmountable,  if  the 
phrenologist  pretended  to  ascertain^  from  the  configuration  and  ful- 
ness of  the  skull,  the  nicer  degrees  of  developement  of  each  convolu- 
tion of  the  brain.  It  is  only  the  more  distinct  protuberances  from 
which  Gall  himself  drew  any  inference  respecting  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopement beneath,  and  the  strength  of  the  faculty  depending  in  this 
latter.  And  although  the  skull  in  several  persons  may  be  of  the 
same  thickness,  and  this  much  greater  than  natural,  a  careful 
observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  marked  difiercnces  in  the  relative 
fulness  of  certain  regions — a  fulness  resulting  from  the  difierenC 
degrees  of  developement  of  the  brain  beneath.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  alleged  concealment  of  the  organs  by  the  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Even  the  eye  can  hardly  be 
deceived  by  this  interposed  muscular  investment,  so  as  to  fail  to  see 
the  varied  degrees  of  protuberance  of  the  adjacent  skull.  Still  less 
is  it  probable  that  the  sense  of  touch  would  be  unable  to  determine 
what  is  muscular  and  what  bony  developement.  If  there  were  any 
uniform  proportion  between  the  muscularity  of  an  individual,  and 
especially  between  the  thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  the 
fulness  of  the  skull  at  the  regions  covered  by  it^  then  would  there  be 
some  force  in  the  objections  urged  on  this  ground  by  Dr.  Sewall. 
But  he  must  .have  seen  frequently  notable  protuberances  on  each 

side  of  the  head,  corresponding  with  the  location  of  the  difierent 
phrenological  organs  which  he  enumerates,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  little  muscular  developement. 

Even  in  the  regions  in  which,  from  causes  already  enumerated,  as 
at  the  summit  of  the  head  in  the  line  of  the  sagital  suture,  the  brain 
is  not  in  close  apposition  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull,  and 
at  the  external  angle-of  the  eye,  and  above  the  superciliary  ridge 
where  there  is  a  want  of  parallelism.  Gall  was  able  to  detect,  and  to 
show  to  others,  notable  protuberances  in  certain  subjects,  which 
could  only  have  resulted  from  the  developement  of  the  portions  of 
brain  beneath.  In  such  persons,  there  was  found  an  unequivocal 
manifestation  of  the  faculty  or  faculties  indicated  by  these  protube- 
rances. 

As  the  author  of  the  lectures  seems  to  assume  that  anatomical 
authority  is  opposed  to  phrenology,  and  intimates  that  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  former  will  make  ua  aGeplieml  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  will  just  quote,  while  we  think  of  it,  the  very  modest  remarks  in 
a  late  work  on  the  human  brain,  in  which,  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  the  author,  Mr.  Solly,  adds 
liis  own  careful  observations  and  dissections.  He  describes  and  gives 
plates  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  of  the  brains 
of  the  different  classes,  up  to  man,  and  scrutinises  with  care  and  cau- 
tion the  accounts  of  functions  attributed  to  its  different  parts. 

<<The  whole  subject  of  phrenology  appears  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Solly, 
*'  of  far  too  much  importance  to  be  discussed  without  the  most  rigid 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  immense  body  of  facts  adduced  in 
support  of  it ;  and  this  I  have  not  hitherto  had  leisure  to  undertake. 
I  shall  therefore  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  I  do  not  see  it  as  otherwise  than  rational,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  nil  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system." 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  pervading  error  in  all  Dr;  Sewall's 
reasonings  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  as,  indeed,  in  those  of  most 
of  the  opponents  of  the  science.  It  is,  to  regard  the  brain  as  a  unit, 
the  whole  of  which  "  is  concerned  in  each  and  every  operation  of  the 
mind."  This  position  being  assumed,  though  it  is  that  which  phreno- 
logists have  more  completely  subverted  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of 
the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  schools,  great  surprise  is  naturally 
expressed,  that  persons  with  brains  of  equal  mass  and  volume  should 
exhibit  such  marked  difierences  in  their  mental  faculties;  and  the 
fact  has  been  adduced  in  disproof  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 
The  true  state  of  the  case,  argued  phrenologically,  is,  1st,  That  the 
brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  performs  a  special 
fiinctlon,  manifested  by  the  exercise  of  a  particular  faculty  of  the 
mind.  2d,  That  the  mental  faculties  are  numerous,  and  of  dispro- 
portionate power  and  activity.  The  larger  the  mass  of  which  the 
cbngeries  consists,  the  more  powerful  is  the  mind,  made  up  as  this 
latter  is  of  all  the  faculties  collectively.  What  holds  true  of  the 
whole,  is  applicable  to  each  of  its  parts ;  and  hence  the  larger  a 
single  organ,  the  more  powerful  is  its  corresponding  faculty,  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  without  specification  of  region  and  organ,  or 
organs,  an  annunciation  of  the  size  of  the  brain  can  give  us  no  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  predisposition  to  particular  modes  of  action  or 
thought,  or  of  the  mental  qualities  in  general.  Thus,  to  tell  us  that 
a  man  has  a  large  brain,  simply  assures  us  that  he  has  certain 
mental  faculties  powerful ;  but  whether  these  belong  to  the  propen- 
sities, the  lower  faculties  of  our  nature,  or  to  the  sentiments,  and 
thus  make  the  man  a  creature  of  strong,  often  passionate  impulses, 
and  of  varied  emotions,  we  cannot  say.     He  may,  or  may  not,  be 
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^AAitts    \it  9kAer  vigour  or  variety  of  intellectual 

%     .tcue«t,  altiioagh  the  nobler  part  of  the  mind,  has  a  smaller 

. .  ..uu  j&  onm  for  its  organic  support  than  the  other  divisions  of 
j«  iwrm'  Polities ;  and  hence  it  may  he  defective,  and  yet  the  size 
.1  ittft  fmiB  relatively  large.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  learn 
a  person  has  a  small  brain,  we  cannot,  simply  from  this 
>ment,  tell  whether  he  is  deficient  in,  or  remarkable  for, 
ifltoOigence.  A  large  head,  with  fully  proportioned  developemeots 
Ml  all  the  regions,  anterior  as  well  as  posterior,  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  and  of  his  being 
endowed  with  both  strong  intellect  and  strong  feelings ;  of  his  being, 
in  fact,  a  oian  of  excellent  contradictory  parts.  But  a  large  head, 
with  a  deficiency  anteriorly,  gives  no  promise  of  power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  phrenologist  it  is  evidence  of  deficiency  of  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  organs  on  which  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  depends  may  be  present,  and  the  organs  of 
other  faculties,  in  small  developement ;  and  here  will  be  a  man  with 
a  small  head  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  his  intellect.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  function  of  the  anterior  lobes,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are,  according  to  phreno- 
logy, displayed,  to  allege  that  an  individual,  distinguished  for  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  "  native  talent,''  had  an  uncommonly  small 
brain — ^uolees  we  had  been  informed  at  the  same  time,  that,  with 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  native  talent,  he  had  also  been  noted 
for  the  power  and  energetic  display  of  all  the  faculties  which  are 
represented  by  the  phrenologists  to  depend  on  the  middle  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  Had  wo  been 
told  that  the  individual  cited  by  Dr.  Warren  as  thus  distinguished, 
had  at  the  same  time  a  notable  deficiency  in  the  developement  of  the 
anterior  part  of  his  cerebrum,  we  should  have  had  more  cause  of 
wonderment,  and  for  agreeing  with  Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  Scwall,  that 
this  fact  furnishes  an  objection  to  phrenology. 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Sewall,  therefore,  that  '*  if  we  look  around 
upon  the  int^lectual  world,  we  shall  find  as  many  men  distinguished 
for  intellectual  power  with  a  head  of  small  or  medium  size,  and  as 
many  with  a  large  head  possessing  a  feeble  intellect,  as  the  reverse 
of  these,"  is  entirely  without  point,  and  inapplicable  for  his  purposes. 
Its  truth  is  not  adverse  to  phrenology;  it  is  rather  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrines  of  this  science.  But  te  those  who  believe 
in  the  unity  of  the  brain,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  manifest  absurdity, 
unless  they  deny  that  this  part  is  at  all  necessary  for  thought  and 
sentiment.  What !  that  an  instrument,  whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
closely  knit  together  in  its  several  parts,  or  loosely  joined,  (a  dense 
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or  a  lax  fibrous  stroeture,)  is  equally  fit  for  the  offices,  simple  or 
complex,  which  it  is  known  to  fulfil. 

Dr.  Sewall,  whilst  be  admits  **  that  there  is  a  di£forence  in  the 
natural  capacities  of  men,"  is  equally  clear  that  this  diflerence  is 
utterly  insignificant,  compared  with  what  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  circumstances. 

"  The  influence  of  climate,  occupation,  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  commerce,  war,  civil  and  religious  inatitutions,  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  modes  of  life,  all  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  human  intellect ;  but,  abo?e  all,  it  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
which  gives  it  power." 

No  one  can  deny  the  power  of  circumstances ;  but  it  is  not  so 
great  as  the  lecturer  affirms  it  to  be.  A  seed  will  not  germinate 
without  the  "  circumstances"  of  heat  and  moisture ;  and  a  plant  will 
not  bring  forth  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  without  the  added  circum- 
stance of  light.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  by  any  possible 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  make  a  barren  seed  germinate,  or 
to  cause  a  pumpkin  seed  to  grow  into  a  pomegranate  tree,  or  a 
cucumber  seed  shoot  up  into  Indian  corn.  And  yet,  to  our  mind, 
these  events  would  not  be  more  strange  than  if,  by  all  the  circum- 
stances enumerated,  certain  brains  could  be  made  to  perform  the 
higher  intellectual  functions,  and  enable  their  possessors  to  manifest 
genius  and  invention.  Did  *' circumstances"  cause  the  difierences 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  or  between  the  Ionian 
Greeks  and  their  Asiatic  neighbours?  In  later  times,  wherein  were 
the  circumstances  through  which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  from 
Arabia,  the  conquerors  of  Egypt,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  so  soon  felt 
the  humanising  influence  of  letters,  and  extended  their  cultivation, 
and  that  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  far  beyond  any  other  people  of 
their  time ;  whilst  the  Turks,  with  the  same  religion,  also  conquerors 
of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire,  per- 
sisted in  barbarism,  and  up  to  this  day  are  encamped,  as  it  were,  on 
the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  alien  to  her  letters,  her  arts  of  useful- 
ness and  ornament,  and  her  sciences?  Are  there  not  some  other 
than  the  circumstances,  either  mentioned  or  meant  by  the  lecturer, 
which  can  explain  these  diflerences  ?  Need  we  go  farther,  or  can 
we  go  beyond  the  innate  diflerences  of  mental  constitution  and 
capacity  ? 

The  whole  history  of  genius  is  a  continued  refutation  of  the  dogma 
of  circumstances  alone,  or  mainly  causing  the  diflerences  between 
men  in  their  intellectual  manifestations.  Where  were  the  fostering 
influences  of  climate  and  situation,  or  the  encouragement  of  friends 
and  the  patronage  of  the  great,  under  which  Linnieus,  the  Swede, 
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began  and  pursued  bit  boCanical  studiea^  and  acquired  an  enduring 
reputation  in  all  the  branchea  of  natural  hiatory  1  Was  it  a  favour- 
aMe  combination  of  circumstances  by  which  Columbus,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and  amidst  the  coldness  and  indifier- 
ence  of  princes  and  rulers,  discovered  this  continent  ?  Was  Franklin 
indebted  to  cireun^stanc^s  for  bis  distinction  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
and  the  reputation  and  influence  aa  a  politician  and  political  econo- 
mist, which  he  acquired  in  both  Europe  and  America  1  But  why 
need  we  multiply  examplee,  which  are  nearly  aa  numerous  aa  the 
names  of  men  of  genius. 

When 'a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  farm,  perhaps  cot,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  busy  throng  of  a  city  in  which  he  is  a  stranger,  unknown, 
unbefriended,  without  wealth,  or  any  aid  or  appliance  but  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  powers,  and  works  his  way  to  honours  and  fame  in  a 
learned  profession,  or  in  the  legislative  hall,  can  he  be  said  to  be  the 
favourite  of  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Sewall  tells  us — ^^  The  intellectual,  like  the  physical  functions, 
acquire  strength  by  use ;  and  he  who  would  attain  to  eminence,  must 
subject  himself  to  the  habit  of  long-continued  and  close  application 
to  study,  to  deep  and  systematic  reflection,  severe  investigation,  and 
accurate  analysis.  These'  give  a  vigour  to  the  mind  that  nature 
never  imparts."  With  much  truth  there  is  mixed  up  no  little 
fallacy  in  these  opinions.  The  lecturer  has  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  geniuses  have  ever  been  among  the  most  devoted  students. 
No  obstacle  has  withheld  them  from  their  darling  study  and  pursuit. 
Out  of  the  wildest  confusion  around  them,  they  have  roeihodiaed 
their  labours,  and,  undisturbed  even  by  the  din  and  tumult  of  war, 
they  have  continued  their  calculations  and  experiments.  They  but 
gratify,  in  so  doing,  a  craving  of  their-nature,  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which,  though  consUntly  ministered  to,  is  never  satiated.  The  mere  ^ 
student  from  imitation  or  vanity  may  accumulate  a  largo  and  not 
unprofitable  store ;  but  unless  he  be  quickened  by  genius,  it  will  be 
of  comparatively  little  avail  for  great  and  noble  ends.  Newton  has 
had  many  to  equal  him  in  "  the  habit  of  long-continuod  and  oJose 
application  to  study,  to  deep  and  systematic  reflection,  severe  inves- 
tigation,  and  accurate  analysis."  His  genius- impelled  him  to  this 
course :  others,  in  a  spirit  of  imitation,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
followed  it ;  but  with  what  result,  the  annals  of  science  wiU  show. 
Milton  gratified  his  powerful  mind  by  deep  and  various  study  :  he 
was  a  poet  and  a  student — a  student  rather  because  he  was  a  poet, 
than  a  poet  because  he  was  a  student.  According  to  Dr.  Sewall's 
opinion,  labour  imparts  genius,  but  not  genius  impels  to  labour. 
Iwoof  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  Italy,  Michael  Angelo  and 
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Leonardo  da  Viociy  aod  men  of  the  greatest  geniue  in  their  arit 
were  also  the  most  peraevering  students,  and  noted  for  their  varied 
attainments.  Study  and  attainments  were  here,  as  in  the  other 
instances  mentioned,  but  efiects,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Sewall  would  imply, 
causes  of  their  intellectual  vigour  and  inventive  faculty.  Were  it 
otherwise,  every  academy  of  art  and  school  of  science  should  furnish, 
by  its  mere  discipline  and  the  intentness  of  some  of  their  students,  a 
Michael  Aogelo  and  a  Newton. 

If  men  of  the  greatest  genius  have  ever  been  among  the  most 
indefatigable  students,  the  fact  must  be  received  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  importance,  nay,  absolute  necessity,  of  diligence  and 
labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends.  No  distinction  in 
literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  was  ever  yet  attained  without  thfi 
individual  submitting  to  these  indispensable  conditions.  With  some 
more  happily  gifted,  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  with  others,  of  duty ;  but 
in  all,  there  roust  be  a  continued  straining  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
hopes  aod  their  ambition. 

We  find,  indeed,  every  now  and  then,  a  particular  faculty  in  early 
and  active  exercise,  with  comparatively  little  labour  or  education* 
This  fact  itself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  innate  power,  and  separate 
action  and  plurality  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  their  display, 
isolatedly,  will  seldom  be  productive  of  very  vaiied  or  beneficial 
eflfects,  or  redound  much  to  the  honour  of  their  possessor,  without 
study,  meditation,  and  frequent  trials. 

Dr.  Sewall  says :  "  The  individual  who  exclusively  cultivates  his 
memory,  acquires  a  faculty  of  retaining  facts  to  an  extent  inconceiv- 
able to  those  who  neglect  this  faculty."  Here  is  another  specimen 
of  the  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  expression  into 
which  the  followers  of  the  old  school  of  philosophy  are  continually 
led,  in  treating  of  the  mind  and  its  attributes.  Memory  is  not  a 
faculty ;  but  a  modification,  a  mode  of  exercise  of  a  faculty.  There 
are  as  many  kinds  or  varieties  of  memory  as  there  are  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  One  person  exhibits  a  great  facility  in  remember- 
ing and  repeating  the  words  of  a  speaker  or  author,  no  matter  on 
what  subject;  but  often  with  hardly  any  understanding  of  its  nature 
or  merits.  Another  remembers  places  and  objects,  or  a  landscape 
which  he  has  onco  seen,  but  has  no  memory  for  mere  words.  A 
third,  again,  remembers  all  the  combinations  of  figures  and  calcula- 
tions of  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics,  whilst  he  cannot  bear  in 
mind  any  details  of  description  of  men  or  things,  of  history  or  poetry. 
One  man  will  have  a  most  tenacious  memory  for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  painting,  whilst  another  will  be  equally  retentive  of 
musical  combinations  and  details ;  and  neither  of  the  two,  by  any 
vol*,  in. — 11 
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efibrt  of  intellect,  shall  be  able  to  acqiure  the  knowledge,  or  display 
the  kind  of  memory,  of  the  other. 

ft  may  be  alleged  that,  in  these  cases,  the  strength  of  memory  is 
proportionate  lo  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind,  and  its  intent- 
ness  on  one  subject  or  series.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  direction 
and  intentness  are  the  effect  of  the  strength  of  a  particular  faculty, 
which  naturally  seeks  for,  or  impels  its  possessor  to  seek  for,  its 
gratification,  and  which  enables  him  to  remember  best  that  which 
gave  him  most  pleasure. 

Similar  comments  might  be  made  on  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer 
which  follow  the  above  extract,  touching  the  success  of  a  metaphy- 
sician who  principally  exercises  his  understanding,  in  arriving  at  a 
power  of  analysis — fancy  being  checked  causes  a  neglect  of  judg- 
ment, 6cc. 

An  argument  frequently  urged  in  support  of  phrenology,  is  the 
success  with  which  its  principles  have  been  applied  to  practice,  in 
distinguishing  character.  To  this  Dr.  Sewall  replies,  by  alleging, 
that  the  same  manifestations  of  mind,  as  in  crime,  for  example,  can- 
not grow  out  of  the  same  or  one  unit  cerebral  developement ;  **  men,*' 
says  he,  '*  of  the  same  natural  propensities  perpetrate  diSerenX  crimes 
when  placed  under  difierent  circumstances."  Doubtless  they  do; 
and  the  admission  of  the  fact  is  the  best  reply  to  those  who  argue 
against  phrenology  and  craniology,  because  every  murderer  has  not 
Destructiveness  lurge,  and  every  thief.  Acquisitiveness  in  excessive 
developement.  It  is  not  the  solitary  crime  that  proclaims  the  cha- 
racter, or  even  the  innate  propensity,  of  the  individual,  so  much  as  a 
series  of  crimes  of  the  like  nature,  persisted  in,  oAen  without  appa- 
rent object  or  common  motive — ^as  where  a  man  repeatedly  commits 
murder  in  cold  blood,  or  systematically  robs  without  necessity,  and 
without  regard  to  the  application  which  he  will  make  of  his  booty. 
In  cases  like  these,  we  expect  to  find  a  correspondence  between 
structure  and  function — between  the  cranial  configuration  and  the 
mental  manifestation.  Where,  also,  the  cerebral  developement  and 
cranial  configuration  are  very  marked  in  a  young  person,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  prone  to  acts  constituting  the  range 
of  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  that  if  he  is  not  restrained  by 
suitable  education  and  the  exercise  of  counteracting  faculties,  he 
will  habitually  indulge  the  dominant  propensity. 

Wo  agree  with  Dr.  Sewall  in  exclaiming,  "  How  preposterous, 
then,  to  look  to  the  developements  of  the  head  as  the  measure  of  a 
man's  virtues  and  vices,  or  even  to  regard  his  known  propensities 
and  dispositions  as  the  true  index  to  the  history  of  his  life."  We  do 
not,  ourselves,  know  of  any  class  of  philosophers,  phrenologists  or 
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Others,  who  measure  a  man's  character  by  such  signs,  or  who  pre- 
tend to  read  in  them  his  past  history.  A  tendency  to,  does  not 
imply  actual  indulgenco  in,  crime  or  passion  of  any  kind.  A  man 
may,  and  is  oAen  known  to  be  naturally,  or  constiutionally,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  impetuous,  impatient,  choleric,  prone  to  extreme 
measures,  even  of  a  violent  nature,  but  who,  nevertheless,  by  early 
and  successful  appeals  made  to  his  sentiments  of  Benevolence  or  of 
Veneration,  or  both,  or  of  Conscientiousness  (sense  of  justice),  by 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  pure  morality  and  religion,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  erring  or  evil  nature  in  subjection.  But  the 
particular  tone,  or  colouring,  as  we  might  term  it,  of  his  character 
and  disposition,  dependent  on  the  first  mentioned  causes,  still  remains, 
and  can  never  be  eradicated.  Saul,  at  first  the  fierce  and  vindictive 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  subsequently,  when  enlightened 
and  converted,  and  preaching  and  travelling  as  St.  Paul,  still  warm 
and  impassioned,  but  in  a  diflforent  guise,  and  with  far  diflforent 
objects.  Let  elders,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  pastors  in  the 
churches,  tell  o£  their  early  lives,  and  of  their  early  passions,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  phrenologist  who  would  say,  from  their  cerebral 
developements,  that  they  evinced  certain  tendencies  to  evil,  or  had, 
for  example,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  or  Acquisitiveness  full» 
would  not  be  accused  by  them  of  slander.  But  this  person  would 
not  pretend  to  tell  all  their  actual  character  and  present  conduct ; 
any  attempt  to  do  so  has  been  expressly  disclaimed  by  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  and  all,  we  believe,  of  their  school. 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties :  it  has  never  been 
contended  that  men  are  born  painters,  poets,  or  musicians,  mathe- 
maticians or  metaphysicians;  nor  that  they  have  the  organs  of  poetry, 
mathematics,  <&c.  This  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  and  fictions  of 
anti-phrenologists.  All  that  has  been  alleged  by  the  advocates  of 
innate  faculties,  and  corresponding  material  instruments,  is,  that 
there  is  in  some  men  an  original  aptitude  for  seeing  and  seizing  the 
relations  of  various  objects  in  nature,  and  of  so  combining  tb«m  as 
to  produce  results  in  science  and  the  arts  of  a  novel  and  striking 
character,  which,  under  the  same  external  circumstances,  others 
diflerently  organised  could  not  by  any  effort  or  labour,  however  long 
and  laborious,  attain. 

We  shall  conclude  with  introducing  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Sewall's, 
respecting  the  writers  on  phrenology.  Earnestly  do  we  wish  that 
we  could,  with  sincerity,  give  a  like  favourable  opinion  of  the  labours 
and  success  of  the  writers  on  ethics  and  metaphysics,  whose  works 
are  the  most  approved  in  our  achools  and  colleges.     If  there  is  truth 
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in  their  philosophy,  it  is  yet  entirely  hidden  from  mortal  ken ;  facts 
with  them  are  not  illustrations,  nor  are  their  illustrations  facts* 

"  These  writers  [phrenologists]  have  intermingled  with  their  doc- 
trines so  much  of  philosophy  and  truth,  have  introduced  so  many 
novel  facts  and  illustrations,  and  have  exhihited  the  whole  subject  in 
saeh  an  aspect,  as  to  render  the  study  exceedingly  captivating." 


ARTICLE  II. 

BBITISH  PHSBKOLOOICAL  ASSOCIATIOZV^. 

An  association  with  the  above  name  has  been  formed  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  cultivation  of  phrenology  as  a  science.  It  was  first 
suggested  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  the  year  1885,  who  then 
drew  up  a  prospectus  for  such  an  organisation,  and  stated,  in  a 
general  manner,  what  should  be  its  leading  objects.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  phrenologists  was  held  at  New- 
castle, in  the  year  1888,  when  a  phrenological  association  was 
instituted.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of 
laws,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  future  meetings  and 
government  of  the  association.  This  body  met  the  ensuing  year  at 
Birmingham,  and  continued  its  meetings  for  several  days,  with  very 
interesting  discussions  and  speeches.  At  this  meeting,  officers  were 
appointed,  laws  adopted,  and  a  more  perfect  organisation  was 
secured. 

This  association  held  its  last  meeting  (September,  1840)  at  Glas- 
gow, and  we  have  just  received,  from  a  London  correspondent,  a 
large  printed  sheet  containing  a  brief  report  of  its  proceedings. 
Mr.  George  Combe,  president  of  the  association,  opened  the  meeting 
with  ftn  appropriate  address,  describing  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples and  more  important  applications  of  phrenology,  and  detailing, 
at  the  same  time,  many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  science.  The  association  was  in  session  one  week ;  and 
its  meetings  are  represented  to  have  been  attended  by  large  and 
respectable  audiences,  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Many  valuable 
communications  were  made,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  study 
and  advancement  of  mental  science.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
facts  and  items  of  intelligence,  elicited  at  the  several  meetings  of 
the  association,  we  shall  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.      As 
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the  prospectas  referred  to  above,  drawn  up  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
kensie, — ooe  of  the  firat  phrenologists,^ and  ablest  writers  io  Scot- 
land,— contains  some  valuable  remarks  en  the  importance  of  phreno- 
logy as  a  science,  and  a  statement  illustrating  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  we  are  induced  to  present  it  here  eattre,  copied 
from  the  forty-third  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

The  establishment  of  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  phy- 
sical science,  naturally  led  several  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  state  of  mental  science  to  desire  the  promotion  of  the  latter  by  a 
similar  association.  Whether  mental  science  be  regarded  as  one 
hardly  yet  in  existence,  or  as  having  advanced  sufficiently  to  enable 
thoae  who  have  particularly  attended  to  it  to  perceive  that  it  is 
minutely  interwoven  with  human  conduct  and  human  institutions,  it 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  While  physical  science  opens  up  to  view 
many  proofs  of  the  immensity  of  creative  power,  and  administers  to 
the  increase  of  human  comfort,  it  likewise  multiplies  human  wants, 
and  contributes  to  the  useless  gratification,  even  to  the  extent  of 
abuse,  of  appetites  which  were  destined  not  to  be  the  guides  of  human 
conduGt>  but  to  be  subservient  to  the  higher  faculties,  the  exercise  of 
which  alone  can  direct  mankind  to  the  rational  use  of  physical  dis- 
covery. The  rational  enjoyment  to  which  physical  science  can 
administer,  can  be  rendered  so  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
stitution of  man ;  and  such  happiness  as  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to 
enjoy  in  this  world,  can  be  attained  only  by  searching  for  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  te  his  fellow-men  and  to  external  nature — 
in  other  words,  for  the  laws  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Power 
to  establish  for  that  relation,  and  by  obeying  those  laws  as  part  of 
the  Creator's  will.  No  doubt  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  mind 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  body  as  to  produce  mutual  influence; 
and  to  investigate  this,  is  a  branch  of  physiology ;  and  thus  mental 
science  might  appear  capable  of  being  connected  with  physical,  in 
our  present  association.  But,  since  the  mental  faculties  have  not 
yet  been  all  discovered,  nor  those  known  defined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, they  have  to  be  submitted  to  farther  metaphysical  inquiry ;  and 
it  seems  proper,  from  the  wide  extent  of  the  subject,  that  a  separate 
association  should  be  established.  While  mental  science  is  truly 
one  of  observation,  inquiry  being  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
discovery  of  faculties,  much  discussion  will  be  required  before  the 
definitions  of  discovered  faculties  are  settled.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  this  is  what  may  be  called  a  mixed  science,  and  that  its  results 
are  applicable  to  legislation,  the  administration  of  justice,  political 
sciencey  education,  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and,  in  short,  to 
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every  sublunary  concerD  of  human  life,  it  would  be  improper  to 
attach  it  to  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  purely  physical 
discovery,  while  its  extent  is  ample  for  the  full  employment  of  a 
separate  one. 

The  immense  importance  of  mental  science"  to  mankind  has  been 
overlooked,  because  for  a  very  long  period  no  discovery  of  any 
importance  had  been  made  in  it.  Philosophers  had  speculated  only 
on  their  own  individual  consciousness,  and  had  made  themselves 
standards  for  the  whole  human  race,  neglecting,  or  setting  aside  as 
not  worthy  of  regard,  the  marked  diflferences  of  human  talent  and 
character.  Attention  has  been  attracted  to  physical  science,  because 
discoveries  were,  to  all  appearance,  more  easily  made,  and  every 
discovery  opened  the  field  still  wider,  so  that  every  one  found  a  range 
for  his  prevailing  talent..  Physiologists,  however,  have  at  last  with- 
drawn the  veil  wl^ich  had  obscured  and  rendered  uninviting  the  track 
of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  ocean  of  metaphysics,  without  a 
single  fact  to  serve  as  a  pilot. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  what  is  proposed  to  be  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient- number  of  persons 
shall  have  announced  their  desire  to  be  members,  a  general  meeting 
will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  appear  convenient,  at 
which  officers  will  be  selected,  and  rules  for  future  government 
enacted.  And,  if  they  can  be  procured,  reports  will  be  read  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

1.  On  the  present  state  of  mental  science. 

2.  On  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  other  aberrations  of  the  faculties. 

3.  On  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law,  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  as  applicable  to  the  human 
faculties. 

4.  On  the  present  mode  of  administering  justice  in  civil  cases. 

5.  On  the  present  state  of  education. 

6.  On  the  present  state  of  political  science. 

7.  On  the  present  customs  and  usages  of  society,  as  affecting  the 
faculties. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  shall  be  remitted 
to  difierent  committees  or  sections,  as  follows : — 

1.  Enumeration  and  analysis  of  the  human  faculties,*  the  physio- 
logy of  the  brain ;  the  causes  of  diflerence  in  human  talent  and 
character ;  hereditary  influences. 

2.  Education,  in  reference  to  health,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties;  the  customs  and  usages  of 
society,  in  reference  to  iheir  influence  on  the  human  constitution. 
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3.  Cml  and  criminal  legislation ;  iho  ralationa  of  man  to  eztornal 
things. 

4.  Political  economy;  colooisation ;  in  rofersnco  to  the  moral 
facolties. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CHASACTVB  OF  COLWB178. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world.  The  vast  results  of  that  discovery,  and 
its  important  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  our  race,  have  long  made 
it  the  true  epoch  of  the  age.  Compared  with  it,  all  the  regal 
splendour  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  all  their  proud  achievements — 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  conquest  of  Granada — sink  into 
insignificance.     By  far  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  those  times — 

he  whose  genius  conceived,  and  whose  matchless  energy  accom* 
.plished,  the  lofty  enterprise  which  shed  so  much  glory  around  the 
Spanish  throne,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  its  monarch  far  more  illus- 
trious than  could  a  thousand  victories — was  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  the  character  of  such  a  man,  there  must  needs  be  much  to 
impress  even  a  casual  reader,  seeking  only  amusement  to  beguile  a 
weary  hour.  For  the  more  profound  student  of  history,  who  loves 
to  trace  all  events  to  their  source,  and  estimate  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  individual  genius  upon  the  destiny  of  nations,  it  possesses 
yet  greater  charms.  And  for  the  phrenologist,  who  delights  to 
observe  and  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  mind,  in  every  age  and 
country,  and  under  every  possible  influence — to  mark  the  fierce 
struggle  between  inborn  energy  of  ^oul  and  the  strong  force  of 
factitious  circumstances — to  see  in  the  victory  almost  invariably 
achieved  by  the  former,  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
science — it  has,  indeed,^  peculiar  attractions,  and  is  full  of  deep  and 
lasting  interest.  The  following  notico  of  his  person,  is  from  Irving's 
admirable  biography.  ^'  Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year 
1470.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  of  an 
engaging  presence.  He  was  tall,  well  formed,  muscular,  and  of  an 
elevated  and  dignified  demeanour.  His  visage  was  long,  and  neither 
full  nor  meagre;  his  complexion  fair  and  freckled,  and  inclined  to 
ruddy;  his  nose  aquiline;  his  cheek  bones  were  rather  high;  his 
eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle ;  his  whole  countenance  had  an 
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air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light 
colour,  hut  care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it 
gray ;  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white/' 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  elegant  historian  has  in  this 
description  omitted  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  head  of  Columbus,  or  only  noticed  it  incidentally. 
We  would  have  been  pleased  with  a  finished  portrait  from  his  grace- 
ful and  graphic  pen.  Many  might  have  sat  for  the  above  picture, 
but  few  for  the  head  of  the  great  navigator.  So,  at  least,  we  must 
believe,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  from  the  fine  old 
engraving  before  us.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  at  all  portraits 
phrenologically,  that  our  eye  instinctively  rests  upon  the  forehead. 
This  is  so  striking  and  every  way  remarkable,  that  the  most  indif- 
ferent observer  would  soon  pass  over  the  general  features  of  the  face 
— the  well  formed  nose*— the  firm  and  compressed  lip,  and  the  air  of 
conscious  power  cast  over  all — and  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  deep, 
clear,  and  expanded  brow.  The  thoughtful  introspective  eyes  might 
for  a  moment  arrest  us,  but  they  evidently  derive  their  chief  expres- 
sion from  those  instruments  of  thought  which  swell  out  between  the 
temples.  As  a  whole,  the  head  is  rather  long  and  high,  showing 
large  intellectual  and  moral  organs.  It  has  not  the  breadth  of  brow, 
and  expansion  at  the  sides,  which  we  see  in  the  likenesses  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare.  The  difiTerence  is  of  course  owing  to  the  greater 
Ideality  of  the  two  masters  of  song. 

In  its  general  appearance,  his  head  bears  no  small  resemblance  to 
that  of  Franklin.  Both  are  distinguished  by  great  size,  as  well  as 
great  Causality.  In  both.  Firmness  and  Self-esteem  are  prominently 
marked ;  while  in  neither  is  Ideality  much  above  the  average  deve- 
lopement.  In  several  other  points,  the  likeness,  in  their  phrenolo- 
gical conditions,  is  very  striking.  Nor  is  the  correspondence  in  the 
lives  and  characters  of  these  extraordinary  men  much  less  remark- 
able. Although  neither  of  them  could  boast  of  his  family,  or  vaunt 
the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  both  lived  to  render  their  names  illustrious. 
The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  both  were  passed  amid  poverty  and 
privation.  But  not  want,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  truly  termed 
the  imprisonment  of  mind,  could  reconcile  either  to  ignorance.  The 
journeyman  printer  and  the  humble  map  maker  were  as  eager  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  the  most  aspiring  youth,  born  to  lofty 
hopes,  surrounded  with  flattering  incitements,  and  cheered  onward, 
at  every  step  of  his  career,  by  the  plaudits  of  fond  and  exulting 
friends. 

Columbus  was  no  genius,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
His  peculiar  excellence  lies  neither  in  the  variety  nor  the  depth  of 
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his  knowledge ;  not  so  moeh  in  any  particular  art  or  science,  for 
even  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  geometry  and  cosmography,  he  was 
equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries* 
Yet  was  he  unquestionably  a  great  man,  and  great  because  of  his 
capacious  intellect.  Take  away,  then,  from  his  brain  the  phrenolo- 
gical condition  of  size,  by  which  it  was  so  eminently  distinguished* 
diminish  the  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  world  dwindles  into  an  ordinary  man,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  herd.  As  suddenly  dwarfed  in  his  huge  stature,  as  were 
the  fallen  angels  on  entering  pandemonium. 

But  the  student  of  nature,  confident  in  her  consistency,  and  in  her 
unvarying  laws,  is  well  assured  that  those  important  conditions  did, 
in  fact,  exist  in  the  organisation  of  the  ancient  mariner,  although  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  the  truth,  eithor  in  any  portraits  of  him,  or 
in  the  descriptions  of  his  historians.  He  is,  indeed,  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it,  as  was  Columbus  himself  of  the  existence  of  the 
unknown  world  he  once  could  not  descry,  but  which  he  at  length 
discovered.  And  he  is  convinced  by  means  of  the  same  severe,  but 
yet  much  more  cautious  and  unerring,  inducHon. 

The  moral  organs,  as  we  have  intimated,  were  large — Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Marvellousness,  are  greatly  developed* 
These  faculties  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  little  influence  in 
forming  hi?  character  and  inspiring  his  actions.  But  without  them, 
it  would  be  incomplete.  It  is  the  peculiar  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  phrenological  analysis,  that  it  has  omitted  in  its  classification  no 
instinct,  no  sentiment,  no  intellectual  power  that  can  possibly  enter 
into  the  nature  of  man,  or  naturally  afiect  his  conduct.  And  herein 
appears  its  very  great  superiority  over  every  other  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  showing  it  is  indeed  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  true  inter- 
preter of  nature,  and  expounder  of  the  mysteries  of  mind. 

*^When  Columbus,*'  says  Irving,  ^^had  formed  his  theory,  it  is 
singular  the  firmness  with  which  it  became  fixed  in  his  mind,  and 
the  efiect  it  produced  upon  his  character  and  conduct.  He  never 
spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his 
eyes  had  beheld  the  promised  land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them,  at  times,  a  tinge  of 
superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and  lofty  kind.  Ho  looked 
upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among 
men  for  the  acomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he 
supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations, 
and   tongues,   and   languages,   united   under    the    banners  of    the 
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Redeemer.''  It  is  not  oinr  design  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  defe- 
lopemont  of  each  sefiarate  organ,  but  wo  cannot  refrain  from  select- 
ing the  two  primitive  faculties  of  Hope  and  Fineness  for  a  passing 
remark.  They  enter  into  his  character  as  essential  ingredients, 
absolutely  necessary  to  form  and  complete  it,  and  fit  it  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  great  destiny.  By  means  of  his  intellectaal 
faculties,  his  vast  schemes  could  have  been  conceived  and  matured, 
but  without  Hope  and  Firmness  in  unusual  developement,  those 
schemes  would  never  have  been  realised  in  his  own  person.  They 
would  have  been  left  at  last  for  some  more  determined  spirit  to 
achieve.  Disgusted  and  sickened  with  hopeless  delay  and  repeated 
rebufl^,  he  would  have  returned  with  indignation  from  a  world  that 
refused  to  be  benefited  by  his  services,  have  buried  his  disappoint- 
ment in  some  cloister,  and  consdmed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
bitter  and  unavailing  regrets.  *'  Let  those,"  says  his  biographer, 
'*  who  are  disposed  to  faint  under  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  great  and  worthy  undertaking,  remember  that  eighteen  years 
elapsed  after  the  time  that  Columbus  conceived  his  enterprise,  before 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  that  most  of  that  time  was 
passed  in  almost  hopeless  solicitation — amidst  poverty,  neglect,  and 
taunting  ridicule;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had  wasted  away  in  the 
struggle,  and  that  when  his  perseverance  was  finally  crowned  with 
success,  he  wa-^  about  bis  fifty -sixth  year.  His  example  should 
encourage  the  enterprising  never  to  despair." 

In  reflecting  upon  the  reception  which  the  grand  theory  of 
Columbus  met  with  from  the  learned  of  his  day,  the  phrenologist 
may  be  excused  for  comparing  it  with  the  very  similar  treatment 
experienced  by  Gall,  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, 
in  an  age  proud  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  times,  in  wisdom, 
in  love  of  science,  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  constantly  pro- 
claiming its  great  liberality,  and  especially  its  singular  freedom 
from  all  religious  bigotry  and  scholastic  prejudice. 

W. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  HARMONY  BETWEEN  PHBENOLOGY  AND  CHRI0TIANITT.* 

The  relation  between  Christianity  and  phrenology  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  following.  The  communications  of  the  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes:  the  one  relating  to  matters  which 
the  human  intellect  could  never,  by  its  own  powers,  have  discovered; 
and  the  other  consisting  of  descriptions  of  beings  which  exist  in  this 
world,  and  of  rules  of  duty  to  be  observed  by  those  beings — which 
rules  and  beings  appear  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  every 
ordinary  understanding.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  character 
and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  state  of  man  after  death ;  and  in 
the  latter  are  comprehended  human  nature  such  as  it  now  exists,  and 
all  moral  and  religious  duties  which  bear  relation  to  human  happi- 
ness in  this  world. 

The  Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Unitarian,  entertain  views  widely 
different  regarding  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
such  subjects  phrenology  can  throw  no  light  whatever,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  un philosophical  to  mix  up  a  discussion  of  the  one  with  a 
treatise  on  the  other ;  and  this  observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  announcement  contained  in  the  Bible  regarding  matters  which 
are  not  permanent  portions  of  ordinary  nature. 

The  Bible,  however,  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  human 
nature,  and  numerous  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct ;  all 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  by  observation,  and  with  the  inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  that  constitution  concerning  its  most  becoming  and  advan- 
tageous D\odes  of  action.  The  result  of  this  comparison  appears  to  us 
to  establish  the  harmony  between  phrenology  and  the  representations 
of  Scripture  on  the  points  alluded  to.     But  let  us  come  to  details: 

We  are  informed  in  Matthew's  Gospel  (xv.  19),  that  "out  of  the 
heart"  (clearly  meaning  the  mind)  "  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies ;''  and  state- 
ments essentially  to  the  same  efiect  are  made  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans  (i.  29-31),  and  to  the  Galatians  (v.  19-21). 
Now,  according  to  phrenology,  excessive  and  irregular  action  of 

*  The  above  article  is  the  substance  of  a  review  (in  the  forty-fourth  number  of 
the  Edinborgh  Phrenological  Journal)  of  three  lectures,  by  Rev.  Henry  Clarke, 
of  Dundee,  on  the  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Animal, 
Mors!,  and  Intellectaal  Nature  of  Man.— Ev. 
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varioas  faculties  produces  evil  thoughts ;  en  abuse  of  Destructive- 
ness  occasions  murder ;  an  abuse  of  Amativeness  gives  rise  to  aduU 
teries  and  fornications ;  an  abuse  of  Acquisitiveness  produces  thefts ; 
an  abuse  of  Secretiveness  leads  to  falsehood ;  and  an  abuse  of 
Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem  is  the  origin  of  blasphemies. 

Here,  then,  is  a  striking  accordance;  and  the  harmony  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  if  we  put  the  faculties  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  to  the  test  of  a  similar  constrast.  Mr.  Stewart's 
"  active  and  moral  powers"  are  the  following : — 

I.  AppBTiTEs.-^Hunger ;  thirst ;  appetite  of  sex. 

II.  Desires. — The  desire  of  knowledge ;  of  society ;  of  esteem ; 
of  power;  of  superiority. 

HI.  Affections. — Parental  and  filial  afiection;  affections  of  kin- 
dred; love;  friendship;  patriotism;  universal  benevolence;  gratitude; 
piety. 

Malevolent  Affections* — **The  names  which  are  given  to  these 
in  common  discourse,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  **  are  various: — habit; 
jealousy  ;  envy  ;  revenge ;  misanthropy.  But,"  continues  he,  "  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  principle  of  this  kind  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  mind,  excepting  the  principle  of  resentment;  the 
others  being  grafted  on  this  stock  by  our  erroneous  opinions  and 
criminal  habits." 

IV.  Self-love. 

V.  The  Mobal  Faculty. 

VI.  Principles  which  co-oprratb  with  our  Moral  Powers 
IN  their  iicflubncb  on  Conduct  :  viz.  decency,  or  regard  to 
character ;  sympathy  ;  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  taste. 

The:^e  faculties,  then,  joined  with  intellect,  compose  the  human 
mind,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  it  will  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  account,  by  means  of  his  single  malevolent  afiection  of 
resentment,  or  the  abuse  of  any  of  the  other  powers  enumerated  by 
him,  for  such  actions  as  those  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  St. 
Matthew,  or  as  we  soe  daily  around  us. 

Secondly,  Christ  says,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  that  "every  tree 
is  known  by  its  own  fruit :  for  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor 
of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  gropes.  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good ;  and  an  evil 
man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which 
IS  evil ;  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh." 
(Luke  vi.  44,  46.)  And  in  Matthew's  gospel,  he  counsels  his  fol- 
lowers thus:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;" 
and  agam,  "  I  am  not  come   to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
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repeotance."  (Matt.  ▼.  16;  ix.  13.)  Of  Nathanael  he  aaid,  "BahoM 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  ia  no  gyile."  (John  i.  47.)  Explaioiog 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  he  uaea  the  following  word* :  ''  Bat  that  on 
the  good  ground  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
hetfrd  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  frnit  with  patience.^'  (Luke 
▼iii.  15.)  And  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, — "  I  say  onto  you, 
that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
more  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  repent- 
ance." (Luke  XV.  7.)  Of  Zachanaa  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  we  are 
told,  that  '*  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless."  (Luke  i.  6.) 
And  the  apostle  says,  "  Follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart."  (2  Tiro.  ii.  22.) 
And  again :  ''  Unto  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure."  (Titus  i.  16.) 
Thus,  also,  the  Psalmist  says:  "For  thou.  Lord,  wilt  bless  the 
righteous;  with  favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield." 
(v.  12.)  "Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  but 
establish  the  just."  (vii.  9.)  "  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  merciful,  with  an  upright  man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright* 
With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward."  (xviii.  25,  26.)  Finally :  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace."  (xxxvii.  37.)  See  also  Psalms  i.  1,  2;  xv.;  xxxii.  11; 
XKxiiu  15;  xxxvii.  16,  17;  xcvii.  10-12;  cxii. ;  cxxviii. 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  while  the  human  mind  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  liable  to  commit  every  species  of  wickedness, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  spoken  of  as  possessing  moral  qualities  of  a 
pure  and  exalted  description  :  "A  good  man,"  we  are  expressly  told, 
**<nU  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  hearty  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good."  Now,  phrenology  shows  us  that  although  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  strong  animal  propensities,  which  are,  in  the  majority 
of  individuals,  prone  to  rush  Into  abuse,  yet  it  has  received  also 
various  moral  powers — Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientious- 
ness. This  system  of  philosophy,  therefore,  in  representing  human 
nature  as  possessing  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  is  also  in  har- 
mony with  Scripture. 

In  the  third  place,  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  argues, 
that  "  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves;  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing,  or  else  excusing,  one  another."  (Rom.  ii-  14,  16.) 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  two  classes  of  faculties,  the  propensities 
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and  oiorai  sentimenU,  do  not  appear  to  the  understanding  to  paoioas 
the  same  excellence  and  aatbority,  but  that  we  are  inatinctiyely  con- 
scious that  the  latter  class  is  of  a  higher  order,  and  has  been  framed 
by  nature  to  govern  the  former ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  sentiments  that  our  natural  notions  of  duty  begin.  Now 
this  is  precisely,  out  and  out,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  The  Gentiles 
were  endowed  by  nature  with  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Vene* 
ration,  and  intellect ;  their  intellect,  on  comparing  the  irregular  and 
excessive  manifestations  of  the  animal  propensities  with  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  perceived  the  opposition  between  them, 
and  instantly  their  minds  stood  convicted  of  oflfending  against  a  law 
of  morality  written  in  their  hearts. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible  that  God  has  given 
different  talents  to  different  individuals;  to  one  five  talents,  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one,  and  that  each  shall  be  accountable  only  for 
that  which  he  hath.  (See  Matt.  xxv.  14-30 ;  also,  Rom.  xii.  6, 7,  8; 
1  Peter  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  vii.  7.)  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
the  cerebral  developements,  either  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual,  of 
any  two  individuals,  and  not  be  convinced  that  Scripture  and  phreno- 
logy precisely  coincide  in  this  view  of  human  nature ;  and  here,  also, 
while  phrenology  accords  with  the  Bible,  many  of  the  other  systems 
of  mental  philosophy  stand  in  opposition  to  it :  for  not  a  few  philo- 
sophers maintain  that  all  men  are  created  with  equal  talents ,'  and 
even  those  who  admit  a  difference,  merely  state  the  fact,  and  do  not 
point  out  the  nature,  the  causes,  or  the  extent  of  the  variety  apparent 
in  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  individuals — which  phrenology 
makes  palpable  even  to  the  senses. 

Finally,  St.  Paul  observes,  "  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my 
flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not  ,*  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now,  if 
I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.  I  find  then  a  law  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man. 
But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is 
in  my  members."  (Rom.  vii.  18-23.)  And  again,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (v.  17) :  «•  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  ono  to  the 
other ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  if  ye  be 
led  by  the  spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  manifest ;  which  are  these :  adultery,  fornication,  unclean, 
liness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
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tioDS,  wrath,  strife,  aeditions,  herastea,  env^^inga,  murdera,  drunkeo- 
neaa,  revellioga,  and  such  like ;  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I 
have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kiDgdokn  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suflR)ring,  geDtleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law."  St.  Paul  is  here  speak- 
ing of  his  own  experience  as  an  individual ;  and  his  description  of 
himself  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  of  one  class  ef  characters 
with  which  phrenology  makes  us  acquainted — namely,  those  in 
whom  large  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  are  combined  with 
large  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  an  active  temperament. 
The  history  of  St.  Paul's  life  shows  that  he  belonged  to  this  class. 
His  original  conduct  in  relation  to  Christianity  was  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord :"  he 
*'  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  hauling 
man  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison."  (Acts  vi.  8;  ix.  1.) 
At  this  period  the  propensities  held  the  ascendency.  After  his  con- 
version, he  continued  to  feel  the  solicitations  of  those  feelings  in  the 
manner  forcibly  described  in  the  passages  just  quoted  from  bis 
epistles ;  but  he  no  longer  yielded  to  their  abuses.  The  moral  sen- 
timents, under  the  influeoce  of  altered  views,  had  now  assumed  the 
supremacy.  It  will  be  remarked  that  he  distinctly  recognises  the 
action  of  both  sets  of  faculties  within  his  own  mind :  "  I  delight," 
says  he,  '*in  the  law  of  God,  after  the  inward  man;  but  I  see 
andher  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind^ 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my 
members."  We  are  aware  that  some  divines  construe  the  **  spirit" 
mentioned  in  the  verses  quoted  from  the  Epistle  ta  the  Gallatians,  to 
mean  the  spirit  of  God,  as  contradistinguished  from  human  nature ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  such  an  interpretation  is  not  only  unwar- 
ranted, but  inconsistent  with  the  words  just  cited  in  italics,  where 
both  "  laws"  are  spoken  of  as  equally  inherent  in  Paul's  nature ;  and 
that  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  "  the  spirit"  in  opposition  to  "  the 
flesh,"  allude  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  airimal  propensities.  The 
works  of  the  flesh  above  described  by  St.  Paul,  are,  without  excep- 
tion, abuses  of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties.  He  describes,  also, 
^*  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,"  which  is  *'  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;"  and  every  one 
of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  legitimate  action  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  intellect.  He  says,  most  truly,  that  '*  against  such  there 
is  DO  law."     Certainly  none — because  the  moral  sentiments  are  the 
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ruling  powertt  aod  their  dictates,  when  enlightened  by  inteLlect,  are 
supreme. 

Siinilar  views  are  eloquently  expounded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  the 
lectures  of  which  the  title  is  copied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  happy  to  see  phrenology  finding  its  way 
into  the  pulpit,  and  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  were  clergyman  in 
general  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physical  science  and  philosophy  to  illus- 
trate and  support  the  truths  of  religion,  they  would  soon  perceive  a 
decided  augmentation  of  the  interest  excited,  and  instruction  commu- 
nicated, by  their  discourses. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  prefixed  to  his  lectures  a  table  of  the  phrenological 
organs,  divided  into  three  columns:  the  first  containing  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  organs;  the  second,  their  abuses;  and  the  third,  the 
efl^ts  of  their  deficiency.  And  he  adds  the  remark,  that  '*  if  the 
first  column  be  read  from  top  to  bottom  through  the  whole  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uses  of  the  organs  are  all  good — highly  import- 
ant— absolutely  ne/^essary ;  but  if  the  second  column  be  read  in  the 
same  manner,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  abuses  of  the  organs  pro- 
duce all  the  crimes  known  among  men ;  while  reading  the  third 
column  wholly  by  itself,  will  show  that  deficient  organs,  even  those 
that  may  be  most  awfully  misapplied,  are  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 
The  deficiency  would  not  be  an  improvement.  ....  By  looking  at 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  it  will  he 
found  that  they  may  either  exalt  to  hi^h-toned  religion,  or  debase  to 
grovelling  superstition — belief  in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  all 
kinds  of  absurdities ;  and  even  Conscientiousness  may,  when  joined 
with  these  in  its  abused  state,  aid  the  delusion  and  swell  the  evils. 
The  abuses  of  the  organs  only  are  sins;  and  from  these  sins  the 
majority  of  human  miseries  flow.  To  use  the  organs  aright,  is  of 
course  to  avoid  transgression  and  to  escape  suffering;  and  this, 
again,  is  to  be  virtuous  and  happy." 

In  the  first  lecture,  Mr.  Clarke  shows  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
teach  that  man  has  animal  propensities,  from  which  chiefly  sin  has 
its  origin ;  that  these  are  alluded  to  as  powers  in  themselves,  both 
necessary  and  good;  that,  according  to  ihe  Christian  Scriptures, 
they  may  be  kept  wiihin  the  limits  of  virtue  and  religion;  that  man 
is  to  be  rendered  religious,  not  by  their  destruction,  but  by  directing 
them  aright ;  and  that  human  nature  is  by  no  means  the  mass  of 
unminglod  degradation  which  it  is  so  frequently  represented  to  be. 

"  Both  Christianity  and  phrenology,"  says  he,  "  forbid  us  to  view 
man  s  nature  as  a  mixture  of  brute  and  demon.  They  who  are 
become    half  brute  half  demon,  are  said  to  be  'without   natural 
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ttCTectton,^  and  to  be  *  given  up  to  vile  afiectioos.'    *As  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  iheir  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  being 
6lled  with,  all  unrighteousness.*    They  are  *  men  of  corrupt  minds.* 
They  are  in  an  unnatural  state.    They  are  degraded,  debased,  and 
*  gone  out  of  the  way.'     But  while  we  may  point  to  them  as  melan- 
choly proofs  of  what  human  beings  may  become,  we  must  not  point 
to  them  as  evidences  of  what  human  nature,  in  its  essence  and  con- 
stitution, is.      We  might  ad  justly  adduce  Socrates,  Newton,  and 
Howard,  as  proofs  that  the  nature  of  every  roan  is  wise,  and  good, 
and  great,  as  hold  up  Nero,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and   Judge 
Jeffreys,  as  evidences  that  the  nature  of  every  man  is  base,  cruel, 
and  depraved.     To  place  the  crimes  of  men  to  the  account  of  an 
uncontrollably  sinful  nature,  is  to  exculpate  them  from  blame.     It  is 
more :  it  is  asserting  that  man  is  unimprovable.     It  is  condemning 
all  plans  and  attempts  which  aim  at  exalting  the  human  mind.     It  is 
pronouncing   all   human   means  unavailing  to  elevate   the   human 
character.      It   is   representing  a  human  being  as  too  worthless, 
despicable,  and  vile,  to  be  -the  object  of  virtuous  afiection.     Let  man 
be  the  loathsome  reptile  that  he  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  he  is 
unworthy  of  regard,  undeserving  of  respect,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
any  claims  upon  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  truth.     Then,  duty  to 
each  other  men  cannot  owe.    Beings  who  were  compounded  of  only 
brute  propensities  and  demon  hate,  worked  up  to  a  nature  radically 
and  universally  depraved,  must  invariably  act  as  demon-brutes.    But 
is  this  (he  case  t    Are  our  social,  scientific,  charitable,  and  religious 
institutions,  proofs  that  we  are  demon-brutes?     Whenever  a  man 
sincerely  laments  that  the  human  race  is  nothing  but  beast  and 
demon,  his  own  lament  demonstrates  that  his  views  are  false.     He 
is  not  himself  a  demon-beast;  for  if  he  were,  no  such  lamentation 
could  escape  him. 

«*  Does  the  tiger  lament  his  own  fierceness,  or  the  serpent  mourn 
over  his  degradation  and  poison  ?  And  as  impossible  would  it  be  for 
man — for  any  man — to  sigh  for  human  nature,  if  the  nature  of  every 
human  being  were  brutified  and  demonised.  The  good  man's  sighs 
over  sin,  prove  that  he  is  not  all  sin.  Man  has,  indeed,  an  animal 
nature,  but  he  has  also  an  intellectual  nature.  When  the  former 
absorbs  the  latter — ^when  the  mind,  or  soul,  is  swallowed  up  in  mere 
^Qse — then  truly  man  becomes  an  awful  offender.  His  enormities 
are  terrible.  He  would  then  disgrace  the  beasts,  and  perhaps  even 
dishonour  demons.  But  when  the  animal  part  ef  maa  is  purified  by 
man's  moral  sentiments,  and  absorbed  by  his  intellectual  faculties, 
then  is  it  manifest  that  there  is  a  noble  'spirit  in  man,  and  the 
VOL.  III. — 12 
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inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.'  <  His  deed9 
then  are  wrought  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.'  '  He  then  evincetb 
the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ ;'  and  then  be  gives  forth 
evidence  that  *God  hath  made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angeU, 
and  hath  crowned  him  \^ith  glory  and  honour.' " 

The  second  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  moral  sentiments,  regarding 
which  the  teachings  of  phrenology  and  Christianity  are  thus  com- 
pared. "  The  one  teaches  that  there  are  certain  natural  moral  sen- 
timents, which  are  elementary  constituents  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
other  appeals  to  these  sentiments  as  to  things  which  actually  exist 
in  man.  By  one  it  is  asserted  that  these  sentiments,  rightly  directed, 
will  lead  to  the  discharge  of  individual,  relative,  and  religious  duties; 
by  the  other  it  is  affirmed  that  man  must  employ  those  powers  to  do 
as  he  would  be  done  uuto — to  serve  his  God,  and  to  work  out  his 
salvation.  One  system  teaches  that  human  beings  are  constituted 
moral  agents ;  the  other  treats  them  as  such.  Every  page  of  man'is 
history  proves  his  possession  of  those  moral  powers.  Every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  addresses  itself  to  them.  Too  often  have  they 
been  most  wofully  neglected,  misapplied,  enfeebled,  and  debased. 
But  was  there  ever  upon  earth  a  people  devoid  of  the  sentiments  of 
right  and  wrong,  honour  and  dishonour?  Did  ever  a  people  exist, 
who  evinced  no  sentiments  of  wonder  and  veneration  towards  things 
stupendous,  and  a  power  superhuman  ?  The  religion  of  the  most 
superstitious  is  evidence  of  some  natural  powers  in  man,  which 
prompt  to  the  adoration  of  superior  objects;  the  grossest  idolatry 
must  be  the  effect  of  some  mental  cause.  What  is  it?  From  the 
animal  propensities  alone  it  could  not  possibly  proceed.  Were  man 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ourang-outang,  he  would  not  then  be 
a  worshipper  of  even  an  idol.  Paganism,  under  its  most  disgusting 
forms,  still  points  up  to  mental  powers,  which  in  their  nature  must 
be  good  and  noble,  and  in  their  designed  use  most  salutary.  The 
worshippers  of  Boodh,  in  India-*of  Foe,  in  China — and  of  Lama,  in 
Thibet,  evince  the  very  same  mental  sentiments  as  those  which  are 
manifested  by  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true  God.  Only  change 
the  object  of  worship,  and  the  truth  of  this  position  will  be  demon- 
strated. The  inhabitants  of  India,  China,  and  Thibet,  might  worship 
the  Christianas  God  without  undergoing  a  change  of  nature ;  and  any 
people  might  exchange  an  inferior  code  of  morals  and  religion  for 
one  that  was  better,  without  exchanging  a  single  power  of  the  mind 
for  some  other." 

Mr.  Clarke  has  included  among  the  moral  sentiments,  Self-esteem, 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness ;  *'  because,"  says  he,  "  they 
have   in    their  uses  a  decided    moral    tendency."     Self-esteem   he 
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regards  as  *^  the  basis  of  all  true  honour,  dignity,  and  moral  great- 
ness," and  ns  **  that  which  exalts  the  mind  above  meanness,  servility) 
and  baseness.*'  We  suspect  that  few  of  oar  readers  will  here  concur 
With  Mr.  Clarke ;  for  humility,  which  is  the  only  result  of  deficient 
Self-esteem,  is  neither  inconsistent  with  '*  true  honour,  dignity,  and 
moral  greatness,^'  nor  necessarily  accompanied  by  **  meanness,  ser^ 
tility,  and  baseness.'*  When  directed  by  higher  faculties.  Self- 
esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  have  doubtless,  like 
every  other  mental  power,  "  a  moral  tei.dency  ;"  but  still,  in  them- 
selves, they  have  no  tincture  of  morality.  Indeed,  we  have  long 
been  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  received  list  of  '<  moral 
sentiments"  is  far  too  extensive ;  and  that  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Conscientiousness,  are  the  only  afiective  faculties  which  exercise 
a  disinterested  control  over  the  animal  powers.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  perceive,  neither  Hope,  nor  Wonder,  nor  Wic,  nor  Firmness, 
nor  Imitation,  exercises  any  such  control;  and  even  Ideality  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  selfish  indulgence, 
at  the  expense,  or  to  the  annoyance  or  disregard  of  other  men. 
Every  one  of  the  six  faculties  last  named,  may  be  so  harmoniously 
leagued  with  the  propensities,  as  to  start  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  performance  of  the  most  immoral  acts. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  lecture,  Mr.  Clarke  treats  of  tho 
human  intellect,  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and  enlightening  it 
before  Christianity  can  be  fully  realised.  "As  the  intellectual 
faculties,''  says  he,  "  are  the  only  media  of  access  to  the  moral  sen- 
timents, and  the  moral  sentiments  are  the  only  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  propensities  can  be  duly  restrained  and  beneficially 
directed,  virtue,  piety,  and  true  religion,  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  strength,  activity,  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  intellect 
and  moral  powers.  It  has  been  said,  that '  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion.'  But  of  what  devotion?  Can  ignorance  produce  the 
devotion  of  the  wrapt-ennobled,  soul  1  Can  it  send  forth  the  devotion 
of  Christ?  No.  Tho  devotion  of  igno^nce  is  low,  grovelling, 
superstitious ;  it  is  mere  fear,  tinctured  deeply  with  the  dark  colour- 
ing which  the  animal  nature  has  given  it.  It  is  false  devotion. 
That  which  is  true,  is  ever  brightened  highly  by  the  glowing  tints 
that  the  combined  energies  of  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  have 
impressed  upon  it.  There  is  no  beauty  in  the  devotion  which  is  the 
ofispring  of  ignorance  ;  its  parentage  is  base ;  the  issue  is  of  but  little 
worth;  too  often  has  it  proved  worse  than  worthless.  It  has  led 
men  to  fanaticism  and  persecution — to  the  commission  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  and  the  infliction  upon  themselves  and  others  of 
the  direst  miseries.     It  has  given  the  name  of  religion  to  that  which 
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was  positive  ma^Joess.  fiut  such  insanity  was  nsver  produced  bj 
hearing  the  Word  and  understanding  it,  and  receiving  the  good  seed 
into  the  good  ground  of  the  mind.  Thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold 
of  bigotry,  anger,  wrath,  and  malice,  are  the  very  counterpart  of 
those  fruits  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
designed  to  produce ;  and  *  by  their  fruits  ishalt  ye  know  them.'  '  If 
a  nan  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his/  But  to  know 
what  that  spirit  was,  requires  the  exercise  of  both  the  perceiving  and 
reflecting  powers.  The  fundamental  command,  ^  Learn  of  me,'  can- 
not be  obeyed  without  a  vigorous  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties; 
but  the  more  carefully  these  are  trained,  and  the  more  assiduously 
the  moral  sentiments  are  at  the  same  time  cultivated,  the  higher 
must  the  individual  ascend  in  excellence,  truo  religion,  and  positive 
enjoyment.'' 


ARTICLE   V. 


SaPORT    OF    Air   OPBBATION   FOR   TBK   REMOVAL   OF   A   LARGE    1I09T 
TVKOVR,  CALLBD  "  SPINA  VKMTOSA  OF  THE  SKULL." 

BT  OBORGE  M*CLELLAN,  M.  D. 

Proftflsor  of  Surgery  in  the  PeansylTania  Medkai  CoHege. 

[The  following  cut  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  one 
of  the  roost  interesting  cases  that  has  ever  occurred  io  the  history  of 
surgery.  As  it  involves  facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  we  have  taken 
s6me  pains  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  particulars 
in  the  case.  This  engraving  is  carefully  drawn  from  the. bust  of  an 
individual  who,  about  two  years  since,  underwent,  in  this  city^  a 
most  severe  surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  large  bony 
tumour  upon  the  vertex  of  the  head.  The  cut  represents  very  cor- 
rectly the  cicatrix  of  (his  tumour,  (bo  operation  for  the  removal  of 
which  was  performed  by  Dr.  George  M<Clellan,  whose  skill  and 
success  in  surgery  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  surgeon 
in  the  United  States.  What  is  most  interesting  and  important  in 
this  case,  is  the  peculiar  and  marked  change  that  occurred  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  soon  after  the  operation.  The  following 
communication,  describing  clearly  and  minutely  the  facts  in  the  case, 
has  been  kindly  furtiished  us  by  Dr.  M*Clellan,  and  cannot  fail  to 
mterest  every  reader.— Ed.] 


8P1HA  VSKT08A  or  THE  SKVU. 


Earlj'  in  the  moDlh  of  December,  1938,  Tbomu  Richardson,  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  called  on  me  for  surgical  aid*  He 
was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  bad  been  afflicted  about  three 
years  with  a  tumour  upon  the  vertex  of  his  skulU  About  six  months 
before  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumour,  he  receifed  «  severe  Uow 
from  a  missile  oa  the  allected  region,  after  which  he  occasionally 
experienced  tenderoeas  and  pain  there.  As  the  tumour  gradually 
increased,  it  produced  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  attended 
with  a  sense  of  fullness  and  a  giddiness  on  stooping.  But  he  was 
not  deprived  of  any  intellectual  power ;  nor  were  any  of  hia  sensa- 
tions or  muscular  actions  disturbed. 

The  tumour  was  very  hard  and  unyieldiag,  and  had  been  pro- 
liounced  to  be  an  exottotis  by  every  surgeon  who  had  examined  it. 
It  waa  oblong  in  shape,  being  four  inches  in  the  long,  and  three  and 
one-fourAi  in  the  short  diameter.  It  waa  raised  in  the  centre  about 
one  and  three-fourth  inches  above  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull,  and  extended  from  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
sagittal  suture  on  the  right  side  obliquely  to  the  left,  and  backwards 
over  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  It  occupied, 
phrenological ly,  the  organs  of  Firmness,  Self-esteem,  Approbative- 
neas,  and  «  part  of  Cautiousness,  on  the  left  side. 
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I  was  toduced  to  undertake  an  operatioo  for  extirpating  tht* 
tumour,  chiefly  because  no  sjmptonM  of  cerebral  affection  could  be 
discoYered  other  than  those  which  a  moderate  determination  of 
blood  to  the  fiead  might  produce.  Two  long  incisions  were  first 
made  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  and  afterwards 
the  scalp  was  dissected  up  from  the  whole  surface,  and  to  some 
extent,  around  the  sound  bones.  With  a  long  narrow  saw,  held  in  a 
tangent  to  that  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  cranium,  I  then 
cut  off  the  entire  tumour,  apparently  at  its  base.  The  saw  moved 
with  difficulty  while  it  was  passing  through  the  external  table,  but 
with  great  ease  when  it  was  acting  upon  the  interior  of  the  mass. 
This  first  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  not  an  exostosis  ; 
and  when  the  prominence  had  been  removed,  it  was  made  evident 
that  a  far  worse  state  of  things  had  to  be  encountered.  The  exposed 
surface  presented  perpendicular  cells,  or  cavitiesj  like  (hose  o{  a 
honeycomb,  which  were  filled  with  a  bloody,  or  pulpy  and  sanioue 
matter.  The  case  was  at  once  decided  to  be  a  wpina  ventosa  of  the 
skull,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  extract  the  whole 
mass  from  the  surface  of  the  dura-mater  beneath.  A  long  and 
tedious  extension  of  the  operation  was  then  undertaken.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  tumour  was  circumscribed  by  the  circular  edge  of  a 
small  Hays's  saw,  and  the  mass  was  pried  out  in  successive  frag- 
ments by  an  elevator,  occasronally  aided  by  the  bone  nippers  and 
forceps.  This  part  of  the  operation  proved  exceedingly  difiicuh,  for 
the  tumour  extended  inwards  much  deeper  below  the  internal  table, 
than  its  outer  surface  had  risen  above  the  external  table  of  the 
skull.  Finally,  however,  a  removal  of  the  whole  morbid  structure 
was  eflected,  and  the  dura- mater  was  exposed,  thin  and  livid  in 
appearance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cavity  which  the  bystanders 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  holding  four  and  one-half  ounces  of  water. 
There  were  no  pulsations  visible,  although  the  circulation  was  strong 
and  full.  Some  small  spiculse  of  hope  adhered  to  the  dura-mater, 
which  were  extracted  by  the  aid  of  forceps.  In  extracting  the  last 
of  these,  which  appeared  to  penetrate  the  dura-mater,  a  prodigious 
gush  of  venous  blood  issued,  after  which  the  patient  fell  into  a  convul- 
sive syncope.  The  hemorrhage  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  was  therefore  arrested  by  graduated  com- 
presses and  a  bandage.  The  angles  of  the  wound  were  brought  as 
near  together  as  possible  over  the  compresses,  for  the  purpose  of 
afibrding  support  to  them  while  they  were  confined  by  the  bandages. 
Very  little  irritation  resulted  from  this  operation. 

In  nine  days,  the  compresses  were  loosened  by  suppuration,  and 
on  removing  them,  the  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  was  found  to 
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be  granulating,  and  the  orifice  in  the  great  sinQS  was  closed.  But 
the  brain  had  not  risen  up  to  occupy  the  exposed  cayity ;  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  place  the  flaps  of  the  scalp  in  contact  with  the 
dura- mater  in  -the  usual  way,  so  as  to  close  the  wound.  Mild  dress- 
ings of  patent  lint  were  applied  over  the  surface,  and  confined  with 
moderate  pressure  by  means  of  a  double-headed  roller.  On  the 
twelAh  day  after  the  operation,  the  cavity  below  the  bone  was 
evidently  diminished,  and  every  day  thereafter  it'  continued  to 
decrease,  until,  in  the  fourth  week,  the  surface  of  the  brain  covered 
by  the  granulating  dura-mater  had  risen  up  to  the  level  of  the  inner 
table.  The  natural  pulsatory  motions  did  not  appear,  however, 
until  the  cavity  was  nearly  filled ;  and,  in  the  mean  tirne,  forcible 
pressure  could  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  without  exciting 
any  degree  of  stupor  or  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
But  as  soon  as  the  pulsations  began  to  appear,  every  kind  of  pressure 
proved  irritating  to  the  brain.  At  the  same  time,  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  patient.  He 
then  became  exceedingly  timid  and  irresolute.  It  would  render  him 
pale  and  almost  pulseless  to  approach  him  with  a  pair  of  scissors  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  away  his  hair  from  the  margins  of  the 
wound ;  and  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic,  or  a  patr  of  forceps, 
in  the  surgeon's  hands,  would  throw  him  into  great  trepidation. 
This  state  of  his  mental  faculties  continued  for  a  long  period  after 
his  complete  recovery  from  the  wound.  He  could  not  even  go  down 
into  a  cellar  containing  some  plaster  busts,  without  a  sense  of  faint- 
ness  and  sinking ;  and  the  operation  of  taking  a  cast  of  bis  head  in 
plaster,  nearly  prostrated  all  the  functions  of  his  mind  and  body. 
His  carriage  also  became  remarkably  aflfected.  Instead  of  main- 
taining his  natural  erect  posture  and  bearing,  he  sunk  his  head  and 
shoulders  into  an  awkward  stoop,  and  looked  timidly  and  anxiously 
forward,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  blundering  against  a  door-post. 

At  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  until  the  pulsations  of  the 
exposed  portion  of  his  brain  returned,  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
firmness  of  mind  and  resolution.  No  patient  ever  bore  a  severe  and 
protracted  operation  with  more  intrepidity.  He  sat  upright  in  a 
chair,  without  any  confinement,  until  the  blood-vessel  gave  way  at 
the  close  of  the  operation;  and  during  its  performance,  he  repeatedly 
inquired  of  the  bystanders  if  it  was  the  brain  which  was  coming  out 
under  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  been,  moreover,  stated  by 
those  who  have  known  him  well  for  years,  that  previous  to  this  injury 
he  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  courage,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

He  is  now  (two  years  after  the  operation)  living  in  perfect  health 
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at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Pittsburg.  He  la  engaged  in  active  basineav, 
and  is  entirely  exempt  from  any  symptona  of  a  return  of  the  disease. 
His  former  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  mind  have  been  gradually 
returning  for  a  year  past,  and  at  present  no  departure  from  a  healthy 
condition  of  mind  or  body  can  be  discovered.  A  thickening  or  indu- 
ration of  the  flaps  of  the  scalp,  which  resulted  from  their  long  expo- 
sure and  separation  from  the  subjacent  dura-mater,  and  which  at  one 
period  gave  origin  to  a  report  that  the  disease  had  reappeared,  has 
become  entirely  softened  down,  and  attenuated  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  absorption. 

As  this  case  occurred  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Combe's  first 
course  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  it  excited  great  attention  among 
all  phrenologists.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  operation, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  stating  that  both  organs  of  Firm- 
ness were  lost  or  destroyed ;  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  the  patient  to  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  Mr.  Combe  read  this  letter  publicly  to  his  class,' 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  difficulty,  by  locating  the  posi- 
•  tion  of  the  tumour  posteriorly  to  the  organs  of  Firmness.  On  a 
further,  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  wound,  however,  he 
decided  that  a  great  portion  of  the  skull,  over  the  region  of  Firm- 
ness, had  been  removed,  together  with  that  of  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  as  I  have  enumerated  them. 

In  no  respect,  however,  does  this  case,  militate  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  The  organs,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  were 
merely  displaced  or  depressed  by  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  in  the 
same  way  that  deformities  are  produced  in  some  of  the  savage 
tribes  by  gradual  pressure  of  the  skull.  Perhaps  a  better  analogy 
may  be  drawn  between  the  state  of  these  organs  and  the  parts  of 
the  brain  pressed  upon  by  internal  efTusions  of  blood,  and  depressed 
fractures,  which  do  not  produce  the  symptoms  of  compression.  A 
compensation  is  then  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  efiused 
blood  or  depressed  bone,  by  a  corresponding  amount  excluded  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vessels,  and  retained  in  the  general  circulation. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  case  will,  I  think,  elicit  observations 
in  support  of  phrenology.  The  tone  and  excitement  of  the  depressed 
region  of  the  brain  must  probably  have  been  increased  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  tumour,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  muscles  of  labour- 
ing men  are  sometimes  supported  by  leathern  straps  and  bandages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  roust  have  had  the 
same  efifect  in  removing  the  tension  and  mechanical  support  of  the 
organs,  as  tapping  for  abdominal  dropsy  exerts  upon  the  viscera  of 
that  great  cavity.      As  soon  as  the  depressed  convolutions  began  to 
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be  unfolded  or  distended  by  the  pulsation  of  the  blood-vessels,  they 
experienced  a  want  of  that  pressure  which  had  before  stimulated 
them  into  an  increase  of  activity.  Their  tone  then  became  enfeebled, 
and  continued  so  until  the  scalp  had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dura-mater,  and  the  cicatrix  became  consolidated,  so  as 
to  afibrd  a  firm  i^id  counteracting  support  to  the  pressure  of  the  cir- 
culation below. 

While  Mr.  Richardson  was  recovering  from  the  operation,  he  was 
visited  by  several  phrenologists,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
precise  location  of  the  wound.  Although  they  difiered  in  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  organ  of  Firmndss 
was  involved,  they  all  .agreed  that  Self-esteem  was  affected,  and 
some  thought  the  injury  extended  also  to  the  organ  of  Concentra- 
tiveness.  Inquiries  were  therefore  directed  by  them  to  the  mani- 
festations of  these  faculties ;  and  the  patient  did  suggest  some  points 
of  character  in  relation  to  which  he  conceived  he  had  undergone  an 
.alteration.  He  asserted  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
operation  lost  his  self  respect  in  the  presence  of  company,  and  his 
power  of  confining  his  mind  to  any  particular  train  of  thought.  But 
these  peculiarities  were  not  obvious  to  me,  or  to  any  of  his  familiar 
friends;  and  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  put  them  down  in  my 
estimate  of  his  condition,  as  affected  by  the  operation.  Such  afllec- 
tions  may  have  been  the  result  of  that  confusion  in  the  mind  which 
generally  accompanies  excessive  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  produced  by  a  paralysis  of 
those  organs  which  were  most  severely  depressed  by  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  tumour;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  convolutions 
which  lay  under  the  edges  of  the  tumour,  and  were  only  slightly 
pressed  upon  by  it,  were  stimulated  into  increased  activity  of  their 
functions.  I  will  leave  the  decision  of  this  point,  however,  to  more 
experienced  phrenologists,  trusting  that  the  facts  which  I  have  here 
given,  will  be  judged  of  according  to  their  merits. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

STATISTICS  OF  PHKENOLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  article  with  this  title  has  just  appeared  in  the  *<  American 
Medical  Almanac  for  1841."  This  work  is  published  annually  in 
Boston,  and  is  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Boston 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  It  is  designed,  as  its  name  imports, 
more  especially  for  members  of  tho  medicar profession,  and  contains 
a  great  variety  and  amount  of  matter  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
profession.  It  is  particularly  valuable,  as  a  work  of  reference,  for 
its  numerous  statistics  of  medical  institutions  and  societies,  as  well 
as  for  its  various  notices  and  essays  on  medicine.  Among  other 
matters,  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity 
and  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  tho  United  States,  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
Woodward,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  subject  of  phrdnology  introduced  into  the 
Medical  Almanac.  If  the  principles  of  this  science  are  designed,  by 
their  numerous  and  important  applications,  to  interest  and  benefit  any 
clhss  of  persons,  it  is  certainly  physicians.  And  as  this  annual  cir- 
culates extensively  among  tho  members  of  this  profession,  the  article 
on  the  Statistics  of  Phrenology  is  well  calculated  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  in  this  country.  Though 
many  of  the  facts  here  stated  may  not  be  altogether  new  to  our 
readers,  yet  we  are  induced  to  present  the  following  extracts,  under 
their  several  heads,  as  they  appear  in  the  Medical  Almanac : — 

History  of  the  Science. — The  two  principal  agencies  by  means  of 
which  phrenology  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  were,  first, 
the  circulation  of  foreign  periodicals  and  works ;  and,  secondly,  the 
reports  and  labours  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen  who  had  made 
tours  in  Europe,  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  the  influence  of 
these  means  raised  up  more  enemies  than  friends  to  the  science. 
The  number  of  intelligent  believers  and  advocates  of  it,  prior  to 
1830,  was  quite  small,  and  those  were  mostly  confined  to  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  Between  the  years  of  1820  and  '26, 
phrenological  societies  were  formed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington ;  this  was  effected  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell. 

The  two  other  most  important  agencies  in  advancing  phrenology, 
have  been  the  writings,  lectures,  and  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  and  George  Combe,  Esq.  Dr.  Spurzheim  landed  at  New  York 
in  August,  1832,  and  died  at  Boston  in  November,  three  months 
aAer  his  arrival.  And  though  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his 
labours,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  amongst  us  to  give  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  science.  While  here,  he  made  arrangements  for 
publishing  several  of  his  works  on  phrenology,  and  delivered  two 
courses  of  lectures;  one  in  Boston,  and  the  other  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sily,  Cambridge.  His  early  and  unexpected  death  was  greatly 
lamented.     His  remains  now  lie  deposited  in  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
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tery,  beneath  a  plain  marble  monument,  on  which  is  engraved,  in 
large  capital  letters,  the  name  of  SPURZHEIM.  This  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  epitaph.  Dr.  Spurzli^im's  visit  to  our  country  will  ever 
Gonstitute  an  important  and  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  Mr.  Combe  arrived  in  September,  1838,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  June,  1840.  While  here,  he  delivered  full  courses  of 
lectures  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  three  cities  last  mentioned,  he  repeated  them,  besides 
giving  one  or  two  lectures  in  several  other  places.  The  average 
number  that  regularly  attended,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  three 
hundred  persons  in  each  place.  Dr.  Andrew  Boardman,  of  New 
York,  has  prepared  a  complete  and  accurate  report  of  those  dis- 
courses, which  are  now  having  an  extehsive  circulation.  The 
mission  of  Mr.  Combe  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  Ftrong  influence  in 
advancing  phrenology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  idea  of  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  science  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statistics. 

Books  on  Phrenology, — Among  these  stand  first  the  woiks  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  still  continue  to  have  a  constant  sale, 
and,  wherever  circulated,  find  attentive  readers.  These  works  are 
better  calculated  for  careful  study  and  useful  instruction,  than  for 
mere  reading  and  general  popularity.  The  productions  of  Mr. 
George  Combe  and  Dr.  A.  Combe  are  decidedly  popular,  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  have  a  very  great  circulation.  The  "  Constitution 
of  Man"  has  already  passed  through  many  editions,  having  been 
published  in  several  different  forms.  It  is  thought  tliat  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
A.  Combe's  work  on  the  *'  Principles  of  Physiology,  as  applied  to 
Health  and  Education,"  (a  part  of  which  is  strictly  phrenological) 
has  had  an  extensive  sale.  The  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York, 
have  sold  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  of  it.  American  produc- 
tions on  phreuoloj^y  are  also' beginning  to  multiply,  and  to  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Several  wor^s  of  this  character  have  recently  been 
published :  among  which,  are  Warne's  Phrenology  in  the  Family ; 
Dean's  Philosophy  of  Human  Life  ;  Grimes's  Phrenology ;  Haskin's 
History  of  Phrenology,  &c.  Fov>ler*$  Practical  Phrenology  has 
reached  the  fifth  edition;  nearly  ten  thousand  copies  have  already 
been  sold.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  now  extant  on  the 
elementary  principles  and  practical  part  of  the  science. 

Phrenological  Almanac. — Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished for  1840  an  almanac,  which,  besides  a  calendar,  embraced  32 
octavo  pages  on  phrenology.  More  than  ten  thousand  copies  were 
sold,  and  it  is  expected  that  more  than  double  (hat  number  for  1841 
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will  be  disposed  of  during  the  preient  year.  This  annual,  though 
small  in  itself,  and  seemingly  unworthy  of  notice,  is  nevertheless 
calculated  to  make  very  strong  impressions  on  the  common  mind. 

Annals  of  Phrenology, — ^This  was  a  quarterly  publication,  and 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society.  It 
was  commenced  in  1834 — circulated  about  three  hundred  copies 
annually,  and  continued  only  two  years. 

Dr.  Charles  CaldweU, — This  gentleman  has  ever  been  a  most 
able  and  efficient  advocate  of  phrenology.  His  writings  in  its  behalf 
have  been  very  numerous ;  if  they  were  all  collected  and  published 
together,  they  would  constitute  three  or  four  large  octavo  volumes. 
His  labours  and  merits  will  be  more  appreciated,  as  well'as  held  in 
greater  respect,  by  posterity  than  by  the  present  generation. 

Crania  Americafuit  by  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
—This  magnificent  work  (recenlly  published)  is  designed  to  present 
a  comparative  view  of  the  skulls  of  various  aboriginal  nations  of 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  printed  on  large  fine  letter  paper, 
in  folio  form,  and  accompanied  by  seventy-eight  plates,  beautifully 
lithographed— each  plate  presenting  the'  drawing  of  a  skull  of  the 
natural  size.  An  able  and  learned  essay  on  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  constitutes  the  introductory  portion.  It  also  con- 
tains, in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  an  excellent  essay  by  Mr.  George 
Combe,  on  the  relation  between  the  Natural  Talents  and  Disposi- 
tions of  Nations,  and  the  Developement  of  their  Brains.  By  means 
of  this  dissertation,  together  with  the  descriptions  and  measurements 
given  in  the  body,  of  the  volume,  its  bearing  on  phrenology  can 
readily  be  shown.  The  anatomical  and  phrenological  measurements 
are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  The  number  of  distinct  measure- 
ments in  the  phrenological  tables,  exceeds  seven  thousand  five 
hundred.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  natural 
history  of  man  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  will  long  remain 
an  honour  to  the  science  of  our  country,  as  well  as  a  monument  of 
the  labours  and  genius  of  its  author.      * 

Phrenological  Societies. — There  have  been  formed  at  different 
times  in  the  United  States,  between  forty  and  fifty  phrenological 
associations.  Some  of  them  have  been  conducted  with  much  zeal 
and  ability,  and  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  science;  while 
others  have  been  merely  nominal  in  their  character,  and  proved 
quite  inefficient  in  their  labours.  Past  experience  renders  it  doubt- 
ful whether  societies  can  permanently  flourish  which  are  organised 
exclusively  for  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  phrenology. 

Craniological  Specimens, — The  largest  collection  of  crania  in  the 
United  States,  is  possessed  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  part  of  his  cabinet  is  deposited  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  His  whole  number  of  specimens  amounts  to  one  thousand ; 
there  being  over  five  hundred  crania  of  animals,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  human  skulls.  This,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  crania  that  can  be  found  on 
the  globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society. — This  museum 
numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  specimens 
which  Dr.  Spurzheim  \e(i  in  Boston.  There  are  many  rare  and 
valuable  phrenological  specimens  in  this  cabinet,  though  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  better  use  or  appropriation  has  been  made  of  them 
for  some  years  past.  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
brother,  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  have  each  large  and  valuable 
cabinets  of  skulls,  casts,  busts,  &;c.  The  whole  number  of  their 
specimens  will  not  fall  much  short  of  eight  hundred.  They  have 
made  some  important  improvements  in  the  art  of  taking  casts  and 
busts.  They  are  now  able  to  take  with  ease  and  safety,  fac-similes 
of  the  living  head,  as  correct  almost  as  life.  These  gentlemen  have 
already  taken  the  busts  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  leading  aiid 
distinguished  men.  The  specimens  used  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  phrenology  in  this  country,  are  deposited  in  the  hall  of  the 
medical  department  of  Yale  College,  and  constitute  a  large  collection. 
The  Albany  and  Buffalo  Phrenological  Societies  have  each  a  very 
respectable  cabinet  of  skulls,  casts,  busts,  6lc»  There  are  also 
numerous  other  phrenological  collections  of  less  note,  connected  with 
institutions'  and  societies,  or  owned  by  private  individuals. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  believers  in  phrenology 
in  this  country.  They  may  be  found  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
For  a  few  years  past,  the  science  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  as 
well  as  gaining  in  character  and  popularity.  Many  of  the  leading 
periodicals  of  the  day,  particularly  the  medical  journals,  take  a 
decided  stand  in  its  favour;  while  others  generally  allude  to  it,  when- 
ever occasion  requires,  with  candour  and  respect-  The  science  is 
now  embraced  by  large  numbers  in  the,  medical  profession,  especially 
among  the  younger  portion.  It  is  also  favourably  received  by  many 
members  of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
introduced  and  respectfully  treated  in  our  literary,  scientific,  and 
medical  institutions.  The  day  of  its  final  triumph  and  general  adop* 
tion  cannot  be  far  distant. 
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and  Phrenology. — This  is  one  of  the 
.^  ^rriodicals  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  published 
.   .^-ned  by  Dr.  James  JobnsoD,  whose  name  is  well 
.  .  jntf  in  the  medical  profession.     The  Medico-Chi- 
^s  always  taken  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of  phreno> 
'  ..«Kr  number  for  1840,  contains  a  very  able  and  elaborate 
4iuwion's  Crania  Americana,  which  is  treated  upon  strictly 
•i  Triociples,  and  is  a  masterly  performance.     This  review 
:•  uiirty  pages,  in  fine  type,  and  compliments  the  industry, 
«i«i  acquirements  of  Dr.  Morton  in  the  highest  terms.     There 
%.  important  points  discussed,  that  we  should  be  glad  to^otice, 
.u     refer  to  hereafter;  but,  for  the  present,  must  satisfy  ourselves 
u<  or  two  brief  quotations,  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
.«  .-c  the  ground  occupied  by  the  writer  in  relation  to  phrenology.    In 
^^^<..cig  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  its  relations  to  the  skull,  the 
^.'Kfver  remarks  as  follows: — "After  the  same  manner,  we  retrace  the 
nentai  characters  through  the  shape,  size,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
ttrain,  as  indicated  by  the  peripheral  forms  of  the  head  and  skull.    We 
inay  fairly  contemplate  the  brain  as  an  aggregate  of  organic  instruments, 
aoQ  the  mind  as  an  aggregate  of  powers  or  faculties;  and  assured  are 
we,  that  the  cerebral  instruments  and  mental  faculties  are  co-existent 
and  seveially  co-operative — each  individual  of  the  latter  naturally  using 
its  own  peculiar  one  of  the  former,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate 
functions.     Hence,  on  these  principles  we  may  seek  to  trace  the  mental 
characters  of  disposition  and  capacity  by  inspection  of  the  head,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  is  susceptible  of  trial  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  mind's  manifestation — in  thought  and  feeling,  discernible  by 
reflection  on  consciousness ;  in  speech  and  composition,  in  act  and  con- 
duct, discernible  by  observation.    We  are  desirous,  in  fine,  of  seeing  the 
head  tLnd  its  constituent  organs  adopted,  in  their  forms,  relations,  and 
conditions,  as  the  source  of  elementary  principles  in  the  anthropological 
and  psychological  systems."     Again:  The  reviewer,  in  referring  to  Dr. 
Morton's  Introductory  Essay,  says — "  We   feel  reluctantly  obliged   to 
limit  our  observations  to  a  few  cursory  notes,  selected  from  his  pages 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  that  natural  correspondence  which  subsists 
between  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  ch^iracter  of  mind  in  actual  life^ 
which  we  regard  physiologically  as  constituting  the  most  important 
fundamental  principle  in  mental  science — not  useless  in  education, 
government^  and  legislation^  or  morale  religious,  and  medical  philo- 
sophy*"    We  have  here  eight  pages  illustrative,  and,  in  proof  of  the 
above  principle,  chiefly  made  up  of  notes  from  the  Crania  Americana, 
which  IS  carrying  out  more  fully  and  completely  a  proposition  which  we 
suggested,  and  actually  commenced,  in  a  review  of  the  same  work  in 
this  Journal  last  year. 

De  Vine's  Phrenological  Cabinet.— Mr.  De  Ville,  of  London,  who 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  has  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  casts  and  busts,  amounting  to  about  twenty-four  hundred 
specimens.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Phrenological  Associa- 
tion, he  gave  the  following  description  of  his  cabinet.     He  began  by 
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stating  the  causes  which  ]ed  to  the  formation  of  such  a  large  collection. 
When  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  phrenology,  many  of  the  organs 
were  marked  as  conjectural  only,  and  it  was  desirable  to  collect  facts  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  them.  About  five  hundred  casts  were 
collected  for  this  special  purpose.  It  was  also  desirable  to  obtain  speci- 
mens of  every  organ,  very  large  and  very  small,  from  persons  living, 
and  well  known.  About  seventy  are  of  this  description.  Another  point 
was  to  obtain  casts  of  youths,  where  difiiculties  occurred  in  educating 
them  for  particular  occupations,  and  also  where  knowledge  was  easily 
acquired  with  little  or  no  instruction.  At  least  seventy  were  taken  for 
this  purpose,  many  of  whom  were  interesting  cases.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  casts  also  were  taken  of  pious  persons,  devoted  to  religion, 
several  of  whom  had  abandoned  other  occupations  for  theological  pur- 
suits.  There  are  also  forty  casts  of  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  dec. 
many  of  them  of  celebrity.  Of  navigators  and  travellers,  there  are 
about  thirty  casts.  Of  poets,  authors,  and  literary  characters,  about 
eighty.  Of  musicians,  composers,  and  amateui's  of  music,,  upwards  of 
seventy.  Of  pugilists,  there  are  twenty-five.  There  are  also  in  the 
collection  about  one  hundred  and  forty  casts,  showing  change  of  form 
of  the  head  to  have  taken  place,  corresponding  to  the  altered  studies  and 
habits  of  the  persons  at  various  ages — many  of  the  changes  occurring 
after  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Besides  all'these,  there  are  upwards 
of  three  nundred  and  fifty  casts  of  distinguished  persons,  noblemen, 
legislators,  judges,,  banisters,  lawyers,  astronomers,  engineers,  actors, 
dbc.  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  criminal's,  cases  of  dis- 
eased brain,  and  national  crania.  The  criminals  are  not  confined  to  the 
united  kingdom,  about  one  third  being  from  foreign  countries;  some  of 
them  state  criminals,  and  others  of  extraordinary  character.  The  dis- 
eased cases  are  those  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  insane  persons,  and  of  mal~ 
formations.  This  part  comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  national 
crania  consist  of  about  five  hundred;  one  hundred  and  fifty  being  real 
skulls,  and  the  rest  moulds  and  casts,  of  well  authenticated  persons. 
Said  Mr.  De  Ville,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  late  Baron  Cuvier  for 
permission  to  take  casts  from  all  the  well  authenticated  skulls  in  his 
splendid'  museum.  I  have  also  made  a  large  collection  of  busts  of 
ancient  philosophers  and  great  men,  taken  from  the  marbles  originally 
in  the  Louvre^  Florentine,  and  Prussian  galleries,  and  private  collec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  surprising  hoW  their  phrenological  developements  bear 
out  the  biographical  accounts  of  them.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  the  skulls  of  animals  and  birds.  Mr.  De  Ville  con- 
cluded his  very  interesting  account  by  stating  that  the  collection  had 
always  been  accessible  to  phrenologists,  and  all  literary  and  scientific 
men,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  of  eminence;  and  that  he  had  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing,  that  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  both  native 
and  foreign,  consider  the  collection  as  an  extraordinary  mass  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  a  science  which  has  already  efiected  so  much 
to  mankind. 


Dr.  MortorCs  Collection  of  Skulls. — We  have  before  us  a  catalogue 
of  the  skulls  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Morton,  of  this  city.  This  is  the  most  extensive  collection  of  crania 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  surpassed,  in  number  and  variety  of 
specimens,  by  more  than  one  in  Europe,  viz.  that  of  the  late  Professor 
Blumenbach,  of  Gottengen;  and  even  this  exception  is  doubtful.    There 
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are  in  Dr.  Morton's  cabinet  more  than-/i«6  hundred  human  skulls,  coU 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  a  very  great  variety  of 
Indian  skulls,  and  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  and  ancient  Peruvians. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  skulls  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  obtained 
from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
more  than  four  thousand  years  old ;  some  of  these  possess  great  interest, 
in  a  phrenological  point  of  view.  There  are  also  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  skulls  of  native-born  Africans,  or  negroes;  these,  in  their  cranial 
developements,  present  quite  a  contrast  with  the  preceding  class,  and 
evidently  show  that  their  possessors  must  have  belonged  to  an  entirely 
different  race,  or  at  least  had  characters  essentially  different.  At  some 
future  time,  we  may  give  a  description  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
human  crania  in  Dr.  Morton's  collection. 

The  number  of  animal  skulls,  including  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  is  equally  extensive,  exceeding  five  hundred  specimens.  The 
receptacle  of  such  a  collection  may  very  appropriately  be  named  *'  Gol- 
goiha,^^  a  "place  of  skulls."  "  The  principal  object,"  says  Dr.  Morion, 
"in  making  the  following  collection,  nas  been  to  compare  the  characters 
of  the  skull  in  the  different  races  of  men,  and  then  again  with  the  skulls 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  internal  capa- 
city of  the  cranium,  as  indicative  of  the  size  of  the  brain."  That  mag- 
nificent work,  the  "Crania  Americana,"  is  aJready,  in  part,  the  fruit  of 
Dr.  Morton's  researches  in  this  department  of  science,  and  we  are  happy 
to  learn  that  he  is  still  prosecuting  his  inquiries  with  the  view  of  farther 
contributions  to  the  public. 


Pathological  Fact, — The  May  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  for  1840,  contains  an  interesting  pathological  fact 
confirmatory  of  phrenology.  "A  young  man  accidentally  fired  his  rifle 
when  its  muzzle  was  pointing  towards  his  face;  the  bullet  first  entered 
the  left  nostril,  and  laid  it  open  so  far  as  the  nasal  bone ;  it  then  pene- 
trated the  skull  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  superciliary  ridge^  and 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  through  the  frontal  bone,  at  a  point 
about  two  inches  above  the  place  of  entrance."  ^*  Particles  of  Drain 
were  found  lying  upon  the  floor."  After  proper  medicaKtreatment,  he 
completely  recovered,  and  appeared,  at  the  time  this  account  was  written, 
to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  says  Dr.  H.  Janson,  the 
attending  physician,  "  except,  perhaps,  a  slight  imperfection  of  those 
organs,  phrenologically,  ranged  in  the  course  of  the  bcUL" 


Progress  of  Phrenology. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Sampson,  on  "  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  in 
relation  to  Mental  Organisation  and  Social  Responsibility,"  are  now  in 
course  of  publication  m  the  London  Spectator.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  periodicals,  and  the 
insertion  of  these  letters  in  its  columns  cannot  fail  very  materially  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  our  science. 


English  Phrenological  Journal. — This  journal,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished at  London  for  the  last  three  years,  is  transferred  the  present  month 
back  to  Edinburgh. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OB8BBVATIOK8    UPON    TBE    CHARACTDR    AND    PHII.080PHT    OF    lOBD 

BACON. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  eye  of  the  phrenologist  in  the  like- 
ness of  Bacon,  is  tho  exlraordiaary  size  of  the  head ;  and  next,  the 
great  mass  of  brain  which  lies  in  the  region  of  the  intellectoal 
faculties.  Both  the  perceptife  and  reasoning  organs  are  wonder- 
fully developed.  In  the  portraits  of  philosophers  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  either  large  Comparison  and 
Causality,  or  uncommon  perception,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
we  see,  as  in  this  instance,  both  compartments  of  the  forehead  full, 
wide,  and  deep.  This  is  that  happy  combination  with  which  we  as 
seldom  meet,  as  with  the  master  nunds  who  are  indebted  to  it  for 
their  greatness.  It  is  the  organisation  that  marks  the  universal 
genius,  and  may  be  observed  to  some  extent  in  the  likenesses  of 
Shakspoare  and  the  admirable  Crichton*  It  is  the  very  head  the 
phrenologist  would  conceive,  d  priori^  as  best  fitted  to  contain  the 
capacious  mind  of  Bacon,  the  ripe  scholar,  the  profound  lawyer,  and 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  His  most  €icHve  organs  were, 
probably.  Individuality,  Language,  Comparison,  and  Causality.  A 
greater  or  more  harmonious  developement  of  all-  these  faculties  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  seen.  In  the  bead  of  the  distinguished  German 
philosopher,  Kant,  we  find  extraordinary  reflective  intellect,  but  only 
moderate  perception,  and  he  was  the  greatest  abstract  thinker  of 
his  age.  In  that  of  Newton,  wonderful  perceptive  faculties  and  good 
Causality  and  Comparison.  In  Bacon,  all  these  organs  unite  and 
blend  in  harmonious  proportions.  Both  observation  and  thought 
would  here  be  vivid,  clear,  rapid,  and  comprehensive. 

To  a  mind  thus  prodigally  endowed,  simple  facts  would  not  appear 
alone,  or  in  an  insulated  light,  but  all  their  relations  and  remote 
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cennectioiM  be  seized  almost  at  a  glance.  Perception  and  reflection 
would  act  harmoniously,  the  premises  immediately  suggest  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  most  intricate  processes  of  thought  be  evolved  with 
a  clear  celerity  approaching  intuition.  In  its  profound  speculations, 
so  gifted  an  intelligence  would  neither  incline  too  much  to  the  prac- 
tical, or  theoretical — ^neither  despise  the.  real  importance  of  facts  in 
philosophy,  nor  overrate  their  value — ^neither  sink  altogether  into 
mere  details,  nor  soar  into  transcendentalism.  From  the  great  size 
of  the  head  as  a  whole,  from  the  general  developement,  the  favour- 
able temperament,  and  the  habitual  mental  exercise,  the  phrenologist 
is  constrained,  by  the  principles  of  his  science,  to  infer  that  Bacon 
must  have  been  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  almost  universal 
genius  of  which  the  annals  of  history  do  not,  perhaps,  present  a 
dozen  instances.  In  this  wonderful  man,  all  the  conditions  of 
phrenology  meet,  all  its  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  slightest  equivocation.  He  was  therefore 
great  and  profound  on  all  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  gigantic 
energies,  or  the  new  scheme  of  mental  science  is  little  better  than 
its  predecessors,  and  must  be  abandoned  as  a  dream,  an  ingenious 
theory,  shadowy,  and  unsubstantial  as  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  show,  by  something  better  than  declamation,  or 
mere  assertion,  that  phrenology  sustains  itself  nobly  in  this  severe 
test,  and  passes  the  ordeal  in  triumph. 

We  present  Bacon  to  our  readers  in  the  threefold  character  of 
philosopher,  lawyer,  and  orator ;  and  in  each  shall  show  that  he  was 
eminent,  and  in  two  of  them  pre-eminent,  in  an  age  singularly  distin- 
guished for  intellectual  excellence.  His  claims  to  be  esteemed  the 
most  profound  philosopher  of  his  day  are  now  so  seldom  questioned, 
tnd  the  vast  benefits  which  science  has  derived  from  adhering  to  the 
inductive  system  are  so  generally  admitted,  that  any  attempt  to 
enlarge  upon  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum, 
may  perhaps  appear  to  some  entirely  useless  and  supererogatory. 
But  08  ai)  intimate  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  that  great  work  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  as  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  general  reader,  we  have  thought  that  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  subject  would  not  be  out  of  place.  In  an 
able  and  learned  lecture,  delivered  before  the  Manchester  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  October  6th,  1885,' by 
Daniel  Noble,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
the  superiority  of  the  Baconian  over  all  preceding  systems  is  so 
clearly  shewn,  as  well  as  its  harmony  with  the  phrenological  method 
of  investigation,  that  we  prefer  availing  ourselves  of  some  extracts 
from  that  production,  instead  of  presenting  to  our  readers  an  outline 
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of  4he  Novum  Organam,  which  we  had  oaraelTOS  prepared  for  this 
article.  AAer  a  few  appropriate  remarka  uppn  the  adTancement  of 
true  scieace  in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

Before  the  true  nature  of  the  Baconian  method  can  be  properly 
appreciated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to -the 
philosophy  which  formerly  prevailed.  In  remote  ages,  and  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  philosophers,  in  exercising  their  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  truths,  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reasoning  or  refiective 
faculties,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  to  the  complete  neglect  of  the 
powers  of  observation ;  and  hence,  when  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  any  problem  in  physics  or  in  metaphysics,  they  would 
run  lightly  ever  in  their  minds  the  few  facts  which  accident,  rather 
than  design,  had  made  them  acquainted  with ;  then,  by  the  conception 
of  some  false  analogy,  they  would  invent  a  theory ^  and  ultimately 
fashion  their  few  facts  to  a  fancied  accordance  with  this  theory, 
rather  than  modify  the  latter  so  as  to  agree  with  the  facts.  In  this 
most  imperfect  and  fallacious  method  was  the  human  intellect  exer- 
cised for  centuries;  general  axioms  being  directly  raised  from  a  few 
ill-digested  particulars;  and  these  being  rested  upon  as  udshaken 
truths,  intermediate  axioms  were  attempted  to  be  discovered  from 
them,  while  facts  in  opposition,  when  absolutely  forced  upon  the 
attention,  were  distorted  and  misinterpreted,  so  as  to  accord  with 
preconceived  notions,  or  they  were  rejected  altogether: — it  was 
declared  that  the  illusive  subtle  character  of  the  senses  rendered 
them  unsafe  and  incomplete  helps  to  the  human  intellect  j  that  the 
only  sure  guide  to  man  was  that  exalted  faculty  which  so  nobly  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  rest  of.  the  visible  creation,  the  reasoning 
faculty ;  that  the  senses  weie  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  servants  of 
the  intellect;  and  that,  as  a  theory  was  more  particularly  the  off- 
spring of  reason^  and  the  perception  of  a  fact  only  that  of  sense,  the 
daughters  of  sense  must,  with  all  submission,  yield  in  humble  pros- 
tration to  the  majesty  of  the  daughter  of  reason.  It  was  even  held 
that  an  observation  of  nature  should  be  doubted,  rather  than  a 
theory  of  the  human  reason.  Thus  when  there  arose  a  philosopher 
of  great  intellectual  strength,  who,  having  taken  a  superficial  survey 
of  almost  the  whole  range  of  science,  invented  numberless  theories 
fallacious  as  plausible,  and  fashioned  a  comparatively  sm^Ul  number 
of  facts  into  a  fancied  accordance  with  these  theories,  the  whole 
world  was  in  admiration,  and  stood  captivated  by  the  charm ;  and 
thus,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  the  real  advancement  of 
science  was  entirely  suspended,  and  philosopher  and  the  multitude 
bowed  alike  with  submission  to  the  all  but  infallible  authority  of  the 
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mighty  Aristotle  1  When  men  like  Galileo  or  Copernicus  advanced 
their  new  doctrines,  they  were  tested  by  an  appeal  not  to  nature,  Imt 
to  the  works  of  the  Grecian  philosopher !  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  natural  powers  of  mankind  could  not  have  their  legitimate  direc- 
tion ;  and  we  find  that  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  and  more  remote 
ages  was  almost  altogether  of  the  professorial  and  disputatious  kind, 
a  method  utterly  unfit  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  the  previous  formation  of 
a  general  theory,  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  aniicipation  of  nature,  and 
this  he  designates  as  rash  and  hasty,  and  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  natural  ordinance ;  and  the  intellect,  being  duly  exercised  upon 
objects,  be  emphatically  styles  the  iraerpretation  of  nature.  And 
yet,  when  all  these  things  are  duly  considered,  it  will  not  excite  our 
surprise  that  mankind  should  for  centuries  have  chosen  to  anticipate 
rather  than  to  interpret  nature,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  corresponding  views  which  the  metaphysicians  took  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  This,  the  grand  instrument  for  obtaining,  and  reservoir 
for  receiving,  the  possessions  of  all  science,  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  though  it  existed  only  ttt^Atn,  and  not  united  <o,  the 
body ;  its  dependence  in  this  life  upon  organisation  was  but  rarely 
hinted  at ;  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was  considered  that  the  mind  is 
first  formed  with  certain  fundamental  notions  of  general  principles, 
independent  of  all  experience,  or  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  senses : 
and  hence,  with  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
thinking  principle,  it  ne^d  excite  no  surprise  that  philosophers  should 
have  delighted  to  reflect  upon,  speculate  from,  and  attempt  to  trace 
out,  their  general  notions;  and  that^  with  their  magnificent  views 
and  ideas  of  the  etherial  transcendency  of  spirit,  and  the  innate 
grossness  of  matter,  they  should  have  disdained,  humbly,  patiently, 
and  unostentatiously  to  observe  nature,  and  collect  facts,  applying 
the  bridle,  rather  than  the  apur^  to  the  bepraised  and  much  vaunted 
faculty  of  reason. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  Bacon  to  dissipate  and  disperse 
this  false  system  of  philosophy.  He  it  was,  who,  by  an  acuteness  of 
perception  and  magnitude  of  judgment  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  but  rarely  equaled,  had  not  only  the  penetration  to 
detect,  the  causes  of  error  and  retardation  in  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  also  the  sagacity  at  once,  and  unaided,  to  perceive  the 
grounds  on  which  a  true  interpretation  of  nature  could  alone  be  esta- 
blished. And  it  may  with  certainty  be  afiirmed,  that,  although  the 
discovery  of  printing  must  be  allowed  to  have  originally  given  the 
renewed  momentum  to  the  mental  energies  and  labours  of  manktndi 
still  the  present  condition  of  the  sciences,  as  conducing  to  human 
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civiHsatioii  and  impi'ovenidnt,  is  io  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
propounding  of  Lord  Bacon's  new  method  of  investigating  the  laws 
of  nature^  as  systematically  laid  down  and  explained  in  his  "  Novum 
Organum  Scientiarum."'  It  is  by  the  application  of  these  doctrines, 
which  have  a  true  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  every 
practical  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  been  achieved ; 
and  if  one  branch  of  science  more  than  another  may  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  application  of  the  Baconian  axioms,  phrenology  is 
most  indubitably  that  branch,  formed  as  it  is  on  the  sure  basis  of  the 
inductive  philosophy.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to 
external  nature,  the  wonderful  intellectual  powers  of  Bacon  had  at 
once  the  grasp  to  comprehend ;  and  when  we  observe  (the*  mind 
itself  having  become  a  matter  of  science)  how  beautifully  the  method 
of  induction,  as  laid  down  by  Bacon,  accords  with  the  observed  laws 
and  aptitude  of  the  human  intellect,  as  demonstrated  by  phrenology, 
our  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  man  who,  unaided  by  phrenology, 
could  do  so  much,  need  scarcely  recognise  any  limits — so  fine  an 
example  of  the  grandeur  of  the.  human  intellect,  in  its  most  exalted 
condition,  did  this  truly  great  man  present,  and  so  perseveringly  and 
effectually  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  were  his  mighty 
energies  applied. 

We  will  now  attempt,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  give  a  general 
notion  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  propounded  in  the  *' Novum 
Organum  Scientiarura."  It  is  there  laid  down  that,  before  an  axiom 
is  established,  all  the  facts  relative  to  any  given  subject,  which  can 
be  collected,  must  be  brought  together,  and  every  affirmation  which 
they  imply,  embodied  in  a  general  proposition;  that  such  parts  of  the 
proposition  as  individual  facts  in  the  series  are  found  to  negative, 
must  be  removed,  and  what  is  left  as  constantly  affirmed,  must  be 
received  as  an  axiom  formed  by  experience,  itself  the  director  in  the 
contriving  of  new  experiments ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  experi- 
ment, some  circumstance  may  transpire  invalidating  certain  points 
of  the  axiom,  so  must  it  be  modified  as  to  recognise  the  exception. 
As  an  example,  suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  be  the  efiect  of 
cold,  or  deprivation  of  heat,  upon  the  dimensions  of  liquid  substances : 
let  us  suppose  the  collection  of  all  the  previousTy  observed  facts,  and 
what  is  the  general  affirmation  left,  after  a  moderately  inquisitorial 
examination  of  the  series?  This  proposition  may  be  supposed  to 
stand  as  the  axiom  to  lead  to  new  observations — As  heat  ia  icith- 
drawn  from  liquids^  their  diTnensions  decrease.  This,  then,  is  taken 
as  the  guide  to  further  experiments;  and  in  the  progress  of  these,  it 
is  found  that,  whilst  water  obeys  the  supposed  general  law  until  the 
reduclioD  of  temperature  is  brought  to  40°  Fahreabeit,  on  its  arrival 
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ftt  that  poiBt,  a  slight  and  gradual  increase  in  dimensions  takes  place, 
until  the  freezing  point  is  attained,  and  this  fact  creates  a  necessity 
for  revising  the  axiom ;  itself,  in  its  renewed  condition,  continuing 
the  ever  faithful  index,  by  the  aid  of  which  persevering  observation 
and  experiment  mast  be  conducted. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  philosophy, 
will  there  be  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  that  one  which 
leads  to  truth,  in  its  immediate  results,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
human  civilisation  in  its  consequences?  The  outlines  of  the  two 
systems  need  only  be  presented  to  the  unbiased  decisions  of  common 
sense,  and  the  "  method  of  induction"  will  at  once  be  declared  to  be 
that  whose  true  foundation  is  nature  and  natural  ordinances.  Specu- 
lation and  hypothesis  may  arouse,  delight,  and  surprise  mankind; 
and  in  former  days,  fame  and  honour  would  have  been  their  hand- 
maids :  but  the  time  is  now  gone  by,  and  every  one  who  would  reap 
the  reward,  must  be  industrious  at  seed-time.  And  here  we  will 
again  quote,  from  the  "Novum  Organum,'*  an  aphorism  regarding 
the  evidences  of  true  philosophy : — "  Signs  are  also  to  be  taken  from 
the  progress  and  increase  of  philosophies  and  the  sciences;  for 
things  planted  in  ndture,  will  grow  and  enlarge ;  but  things  founded 
in  opinion,  will  difier  and  not  thrive.  And,  therefore,  if  the  ancient 
doctrines  bad  not  been  like  plants  plucked  up  and  severed  from  their 
roots,  but  still  adhered  to  the  womb  of  nature,  and  were  fed  by  her, 
that  could  not  have  happened  which  we  see  has  happened  for  these 
two  thousand  years ;  the  sciences  still  remaining  where  they  are, 
and  almost  in  the  same  condition,  without  any  considerable  improve- 
ment ;  nay,  they  rather  flourish  most  in  their  original  authors,  and 
afterwards  declined.  On  the  contrary^  the  mechanic  arts  which  are 
founded  in  nature  and  the  light  of  experience,  and  remaining  preg- 
nant, as  it  were,  with  spirit,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  please,  are 
ever  upon  their  increase  and  growth;  being  first  rude,  then  fashioned, 
and,  lastly,  polished  and  perpetually  improved." 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  philosopher,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Noble.  In  this  relation,  we  will  merely  add  the  following  words  of 
Professor  Playfair : — "  The  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which 
could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline, 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not 
yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages." 

We  are  now  to  view  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  estimate 
his  legal  acquirements.  To  show  his  excellence  as  a  lawyer,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extract  from  an  authentic 
history  :t— **  When  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  divided  his  time 
between  law  and  philosophy;  and  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
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the  fustian  of  foiiM  of  his  hiographors  about  his  genius  being  too 
loAy  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths  of  legal  investigation.  He  was 
early  a  proficient  in  law ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained, 
could  only  hare  been  acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  inres- 
tigations.-  On  the  27th  of  June,  1682»  he  was  called  to  the  bar* 
His  practice  soon  became  considerable*  In  1586,  four  years  after, 
be  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28th  year  he  became  counsel  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen.  In  1588,  he  was  appointed  a  reader  to  his 
Inn;  and  again,  in  1600,  the  lent  double  reader ;  appointments  which 
showed  the  opinions  of  his  professional  acquirements  held  by  those 
who  were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader  was 
generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profession,  and 
seldom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon,  tn  years  and  practice,  when 
he  first  received  the  honour.  His  double  reading  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses  has  been  republished  several  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804 
it  was  edited  by  William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority 
on  the  difficult  subject  which  it  investigates."  Such  is  the  evidence 
of  bis  legal  abilities. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  prove,  what  may  appear  rather  more 
difficult,  his  pre'cminence  as  an  orator.  This  would  be  in  no  small 
degree  embarrassing,  but  that  we  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  two  of  his  cotemporaries,  equally  distinguished  for  their 
great  learning  and  general  knowledge,  critical  acumen,  taste,  and 
judgment.  We  allude  to  the  accomplished  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Ben  Jooson.  Sir  Walter  entertained  the  most  exalted  opinions  of 
Bacon^s  oratorical  powers.  He  thought  him  the  only  man  of  his  day 
who  equally  excelled  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  Ben  Jolfnson  esteemed 
his  eloquence  of  a  much  higher  order  still,  and  compared  it  with 
that  of  the  great  Grecian.  But  he  has  so  graphically  described 
in  Bacon  what  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  splendor  and 
power  of  Demosthenes,  and  given  so  true  a  picture  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  oratory,  that  we  will  present  it  in  his  own  words. 
''There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he  could  spare  or  pass 
by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  roan  ever  spake  more  neatly, 
more  precisely,  more  weightily,  or  sufiered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness  in  what  he  uttered;  no  member  of  bis  speech  but  consisted  of 
its  own  graces ;  his  hearors  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  when  be  spoke ;  and  bis  judges  were 
pleased  or  angry  at  bis  devotion.  No  man  had  their  afiections  more 
in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he 
should  make  an  end.  Cicero  is  said  to  be  the  only  wit  that  the 
people  of   Rome  had  equaled  in  their  empire.      Ingenium    par 
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iiDperis.  We  hare  bad  many,  and  in  their  several  ages  (to  take  in 
bat  the  former  age).  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  the  Elder  Wiat,  Henry 
Barl  of  Surrey,  Chaloner,  Smith,  Cliot,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  times  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  their 
eloquence  with  us.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  (the  father  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,)  singular  and  almost  alone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Mr.  Hooker,  (in  diflforent  matters,) 
grave,  great  masters  of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour  of 
invention  and  strength  of  judgment  met.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  noble 
and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  to  be  contemned  for  judgment 
or  style ;  Sir  Henry  Seville,  grave  and  truly  lettered ;  Sir  Edward 
Sands,  excellent  in  both  ,*  Lord  Egerton,  the  chancellor,  a  grave  and 
great  orator,  and  best  when  he  was  provoked.  But  his  learned  and 
able,  though  unfortunate  successor,  is  he  who  bath  JUUd  up.aU 
numbers ;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  which  may  be  com- 
pared or  preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome ;  in 
short,  within  his  view,  and  ahout  his  time,  were  all  the  wits  bom 
that  could  honour  a  language  or  help  a  study.  Now  things  daily 
fall ;  wits  grow  downwards,  eloquence  grows  backward,  so  thai  he 
may  be  named  and  stand  as  the  mark  and  «x^i  of  our  language.'' 
The  reader  cannot  require  better  testimony  than  this,  coming  as  it 
does  from  one  who  had  often  listened  to  Bacon,  and  experienced  the 
impressions  which  he  describes,  and  who  was  an  aecomplished 
scholar,  as  well  as  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  his  age. 

But  there  is  one  organ  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  likeness  of 
Bacon,  and  strongly  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  to  which  we 
have  not  alluded.  Will  any  professor,  who  still  walks  in  the  groves 
of  old  metaphysics,  or  afl^cts  the  porch  or  lyceum,  tell  us  what  is 
that  principle  of  humanity  which  adorns  alike  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  yet  is  strictly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? — which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  either  beauty  of  language,  harmony  of  numbers, 
pathetic  description,  nor  into  any  of  the  splendid  results  of  scientific 
ifavestigation  ?  That  charming  quality  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  rare 
judgment,  choice  expression,  and  a  modulation  sweet  and  harmonious 
even  to  cloying,  we  find  so  little  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  so  much 
amid  the  rougher  measures  of  Byron  and  Shelley — that  nameless 
grace  which  enchains  the  study  of  Plato,  and  allures  him  on  through 
long  and  obscure  labyrinths  of  mystic  speculation,  heedless  of  the 
aim  and  drift,  and  only  conscious  of  peculiar  pleasure — which  in  the 
Novum  Organum  enlivens  even  the  abstractions  of  logic,  and  gilds 
each  link  of  the  inductive  chain?  It  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
artist's  pleasure,  and  of  his  most  refined  emotions.  It  irradiatea  all 
it  toimhes,  ivhetber  it  to  art  at  scieme,  poelry  or  philosophy.     It 
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delights  the  eye  io  the  efforts  of  the  old  painteits  and  thrills  us  in 
the  sublime  outpouring  of  impassioned  eloquence.  It  enchants  (he 
ear  in  the  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  charms  us  in  the 
matchless  grace  and  airy  movements  of  Taglioni,  and  gleams  with 
no  fitful  light  in  the  page  of  inspired  song.  What  can  it  be  7  We 
cannot  find  it  in  the  classifications  of  Locke  or  Reid,  nor  very  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  in  those  of  Brown  or  Stewart.  It  cannot  be 
imagination,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term»  for  this  is 
known  to  be  a  mode  of  action  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  It 
must  be  an  independent  primitive  power  in  man.  Phrenology  has 
discovered  and  analysed  that  power,  distioguitfhed  it  by  a  name 
alike  descriptive  and  beautiful,  and  has  called  it  Ideality.  Of  this 
quality.  Bacon  possessed  an  unusual  endowment.  The  organ  is 
nearly  as  large  in  his  head  as  in  that  of  Shakspeare.  Compare  his 
likeness,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  his  great  cotemporary,  Coke, 
and  then  compare  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learning,**  or  the  Novum 
Organum,  with  the  '*  Institutes  of  Law."  Coke  appears  to  have  been 
no  less  deficient  in  taste  and  philosophical  acumen,  than  he  was  pro- 
ibuod  in  his  favourite  science.  His  want  of  all  taste,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  in  his  Commentaries  upon  Littleton,  which  is,  indeed,  a 
literary  curiosity  in  the  way  of  pedantry  and  scholastic  afi^tation* 
He  seems  not  to  have  understood  or  appreciated  the  Novum.  Orga- 
num ;  and  in  his  copy  of  that  great  work  which  the  author  presented 
to  him,  he  wrote  the  following  insulting  lines,  expressive  both  of  his 
spleen  and  envy,  and  of  a  mind  that  could  perceive  nothing  worthy 
of  attention  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  profession : — 

'^Auctori  coDsiliuiii 
Instaurare  paras  veterum  documenta  sophorum 
Instaura  leges  justiamqae  prius." 

Ab  Bacon's  great  work  was  variously  estimated  in  his  day,  and  by 
some  utterly  condemned,  it  may  perhaps  induce  the  reader  to  put 
more  confidence  in  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  which  we  cited  above  to 
show  his  judgment  upon  a  production  concerning  the  merits  of  which 
there  is  now  scarce  any  difierence  of  opinion.  '*  Though  by  the  most 
of  superficial  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  table  of  nominalSi  it  is 
not  penetrated  nor  understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defecu  of  learning 
whatsoever.  My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  towards 
him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have,  and  do,  reverence  him  for 
the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  in  himself,  and  in  that  he  seemed 
to  me  over,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  has  been  in  many  ages."  We  have  thus  shown 
the  very  intioMitie  ooweotioii  between  bis  phrenological  conditions  and 
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the  manifestatioDs  of  his  mind,  and  his  ▼aried  excellence  in  philo- 
sophy, law,  and  eloquence.  Upon  his  moral  character,  we  are  loth 
to  dwell.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  shade  that  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  genius.  And  when  the  stain  is  found  blurring  the  escut* 
cheon  of  one  who  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  his  race  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom  all  the  choicest  products  of  his  wenderful 
and  creative  spirit,  who  pointed  out  the  noblest  heights  of  science 
and  of  truth,  and  led  the  way  through  the  unexplored  alps  of  new 
discoveries— a  benefactor  of  mankind,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word — we  experience  a  painfnl  revulsion  of  our  best  feelings,  we  are* 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  fain  would  efiace  for  ever  the  unsightly 
spot  that  stains  and  sullies  his  otherwise  perfect  and  consistent 
beauty.  But  envy  of  intellectual  greatness  is  quick  and  ready  to 
see  every  thing  that  depreciates,  while  it  often  remains  blind  to  what 
redeems  or  adorns.  The  records  of  genius  are  full  to  abundance 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  its  weaknesses,  its  follies,  and  its  vices. 
The  chronicle  which  has  so  faithfully  preserved  the  fact  that  Shak- 
speare  was  a  deer  stealer,  and  fled  from  his  native  place  in  disgrace, 
is  enriched  with  very  few  of  the  delightful  and  instructive  incidenla 
of  his  youth  for  which  we  would  now  be  so  grateful,  but  for  which 
we  must  search  in  vain.  We  want  in  biography  more  of  what  dis- 
tinctly  characterises  men  of  brilliant  and  original  powers,  and  less  of 
that  which  they  share  in  common  with  all  their  race.  If  genius  be 
the  theme,  let  us  know,  at  least,  something  of  its  true  attributes — 
something  of  its  young  hopes  and  fears,  its  impatient  yearnings  and 
wild  aspirations — something  of  its  apparent  contradictions,  but  real 
consistency  with  its  own  ideals — of  that  modesty  which  falls  abashed 
^before  its  own  unattainable  standards,  but  becomes  bold  and  daring 
amid  the  models  of  the  world— of  its  constant  wrestlings  with  its 
own  mismanaged  sensibilities — of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  hidden 
powers,  and  of  its  proud  but  slowly  acquired  consciousness  of  its  own 
strength. 

As  Bacon^s  conduct  towards  his  patron,  Essex,  has  considerably 
increased  the  odium  with  which  his  name  has  been  surrounded,  and 
as  every  one  must  wish  to  see  any  charge  against  liim  mitigated,  if 
it  can  be  done  with  truth,  we  present  the  following  passage  from  a 
work  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  materials  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  "  The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was 
not  one  of  mere  interest.  Bacon's  zeal  in  attaching  his  elder  brother 
to  the  interests  of  Essex,  and  braving  the  opposition  of  his  own 
powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves  that,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
selfish  feelings  did  not  influence  his  conduct.  A  coldness  came  over 
their  friendship,  owing  to  diflerence  of  policy  and  opinion.     Bacon  in 
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vain  entreated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused  his 
ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms'  in  consequence.  Bacon  reckoned 
the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  madness.  When  ruin  closed 
around  him,  Bacon  did  not  desert  kirn.  Risking  and  encountering 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  whose  conduct 
he  did  not  approve,  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ingenious  remon- 
strance and  afiectionate  entreaty  could  do  with  her  majesty,  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  earl.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  command  of  her 
majesty,  Bacon  appeared  as  one  of  her  majesty's  counsel  against  his 
former  friend.  But  not  to  mention  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  riek  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of 
his  patron,  consequent  upon  refusal,  the  opportunity  which  it  gave 
him  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  accusation — of  more  efiectually 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court — viewed  as  these  things 
ought  te  be,  in  connection  with  the  mildness  of  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  the  least  prominent  possible, 
and  the  disinterestedness  and  dexterity  with  which  he  urged  the 
queen  for  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  in  a  light  less  equivocal  than  that  in  which 
it  has  been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  have  narrated 
the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  queen  and  her  council 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  ef  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  alter  and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attach- 
ment of  Bacon  having  softened  down  his  statement  so  much,  that  it 
was  reckoned  too  mild  for  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  her  majesty 
remarked  on  first  reading  it,  *  I  see  old  love  is  not  easily  forgotten.' " 
Bacon's  moral  organs  are  not  equal  in  size  to  his  intellectual. 
Although  not  particularly  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with 
average  brains,  his  head  is  rather  deep  and  broad,  than  high  and 
elevated.  A  phrenologist  would  not  select  him  as  an  illustration  of 
great  moral  or  religious  endowments.  He  would  not  compare  him 
with  a  Fenelon  or  a  Melancthon,  nor  ascribe  to  him  the  sublime 
virtues  of  a  Howard  or  a  Washington.  Neither  would  he  liken  him 
to  the  moral  monsters  of  the  race — to  a  Vitellius,  a  Caligula,  or  a 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  He  would  suppose  that,  under  fhe  influence  of 
very  great  temptation,  such  an  individual  might  fall,  but  could  not 
believe  that  there  existed  in  him  any  inherent  love  of  vice.  In  short, 
he  would  not  pronounce  him  remarkably  vicious  or  virtuous.  And 
especially  he  would  not,  through  any  love  of  antithesis,  call  him 
"The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  For  without  great 
injustice  he  coUld  not  thus  denominate  him.  In  no  sense,  indeed, 
can  Bacon  be  called  a  mean  man.  A  mean  man  is  ope  that  passes 
through  life,  absorbed  in  grovelling  and  selfish  pursuits,  without  an 
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elevated  aim  or  object.  But  we  see  BacoD,  from  his  youth  upwards, 
from  the  hour,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  be  detected  the  errors  of  the 
Arisiotelean  philosophy*  and  resolved  to  dissipate  them,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  cherishing  the  sublimest  thoughts,  studious  and  medi- 
tative, and  devoted  to  one  great  purpose — a  student  of  law,  resisting 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  bestowing  his  leisure  hours  upon 
that  wonderful  work  from  the  publication  of  which  he  could  antici- 
pate no  accession  to  his  fame  or  fortune  during  his  own  life — at  the 
pinnacle  of  political  greatness,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  though 
at  some  risk  to  his  worldly  prospects,  to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  man 
in  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  again,  when  the  storm  burst  round  him, 
and  every  selfish  interest  in  life  was  for  ever  cut  off— 4iis  fair  fame 
blurred  and  blighted -^himself  poor  and  deserted — the  same  devotion 
to  truth,  the  same  desire  to  serve  mankind,  entirely  possesses  him, 
and  he  dedicates  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  that  posterity  in  whose 
service  he  had  employed  the  vigour  of  his  profound  and  brilliant 
mind.  To  that  posterity  he  left  his  name  and  deeds,  as  if  confident 
that  the  glorious  disinterestedness  which  had  in  so  great  a  degree 
marked  the  one,  might  perhaps  wipe  away  the  stain  from  the  other, 
or  at  least  cover  it  with  the  broad  mantle  of  an  enlightened  charity. 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  RBKARKABLB  IN8TAMCC  OF  MUSICAL  POWBRS  IN  A  CHILD. 

[Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the   British  Phrenological  Association,  held  at 

Glasgow.] 

Monday f  Sept.  21,  1840. — The  Hall  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentltunen. 

Mc«  Atkinson  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  R.  Cull,  of  London, 
detailing  a  case  of  precocious  musical  talent,  in  the  history  of  the 
InfarU  Sappho^  Louisa  Vinning,  She  was  born  at  Kingsbridge, 
Devonshire,  in  November,  1836,  being  now  (Sept.  1840)  three  yean 
and  ten  months  old.  Her  father^  John  Vinning,  is  a  good  musician : 
he  sings,  and  plays  well  on  the  piano  forte  and  violin,  and,  having 
also  exhibited  his  musical  talent  at  a  very  early  period,  he  was 
educated  for  a  musician,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Garrow.  Mr.  Vin- 
ning has  two  brothers,  of  considerable  musical  talent,  who  have  led 
their  business  to  make  music  their  occupation.    One  is  a  ▼iolioisti 
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the  other  an  organist.  Mr.  Yinning'a  father  poteeaset  a  natural 
ta(ent  for  music,  which  he  manifested  hy  playing  the  flute,  in  the 
ba»d  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  for  several  years.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  technical  language  of  music — he  played  entirely  by  ear,  and 
he  kept  tune  and  time  well. 

Louisa  Yinning,  surnamed  by  Mr.  Parry  the  Infant  Sappho, 
enjoyed  music  at  a  very  early  age.  ''She  was  only  nine  months 
old,"  her  father  states,  "  when  I  first  observed  the  intense  delight 
she  derived  from  music :  when  crying,  the  sounds  of  a  musical 
instrumeilt  immediately  soothed  her,  her  whole  frame  moving  in 
unison  with  the  measure,  and  her  face  beaming  with  enjoyment.  I 
played  to  her  occasionally  on  the  violin.  I  took  the  opinion  of 
several  medical  men  on  the  propriety  of  indulging  her  in  this  kind 
of  amusement,  lest  she  should  be  injured  by  too  early  excitement. 
Their  advice  was,  to  give  her  gentle  exercise  in  singing,  and  to 
guard  against  late  hours."  She  sang  before  she  could  speak.  Her 
passion  for  music  increased,  until  she  seemed  to  rec^uire  an  atmo- 
sphere of  music  to  exist. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  she  was  discovered  to  have  walked  in 
her  sleep,  and  to  prevent  accidents,  she  was  afterwards  put  to  sleep 
on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  until  the  family  retired  to  rest;  she 
frequenly  sang  in  her  sleep,  and  one  evening,  when  only  two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  she  sang,  sweetly  and  distinctly,  a  melody  per- 
fectly new  to  her  father,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  so  that  he 
wrote  it  down,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Blockley,  who  arranged  it,  wrote  the 
poetry,  symphonies,  and  accompaniments,  and  called  it  the  InfarWs 
Dream.  Mr.  Thalberg,  the  celebrated  musician,  in  a  letter  dated 
11th  December,  1839,  speakis  of  her  astonishingly  correct  singing, 
and  her  pleasing  voice.  Sir  George  Smart,  in  a  letter  dated  3d 
April,  says,  "  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  consider  her  a  most  wonder- 
ful child,  possessing  strong  feeling  for  music,  with  an  extraordinary 
correct  ear  both  for  time  and  tune ;  her  singing  is  perfectly  natural, 
without  eflbrt,  and  her  infantine  manners  and  childish  appearance 
prove  her  extreme  youth."  Mr.  Moschelles  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
29th  March,  1840,  *'She  appears  to  me,  not  only  to  be  most  liberally 
gi(\ed  with  a  voice  of  unusual  compass,  but  also  with  a  sensitiveness 
of  organisation,  whether  as  concerns  the  power  of  correctly  retain- 
ing melodies,  or  of  reproducing  intervals,  very  remarkable,  being 
only  three  years  and  s  half  old." 

She  sung  before  the  queen  and  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on 

the  dd  of  August,   1840,   and    received   substantial    proofs  of  the 

»  queen's  delight  at  her  talent.     She  is  now  singing  three  nights  a 

weeks  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.     She 
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sings  the  musical  sounds  of  the  melodies  without  words ;  and  repeats 
any  Italian  air,  after  hearing  it  only  three  or  four  times.  Her  style 
of  singipg  is  very  remarkable  for  similarity  to  our  first  opera  singers. 
It  is  appropriately  supported  by  the  adoption  of  the  natural  language, 
gesture,  dz;c.  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  air  she  sings.  In  her 
graceful,  though  infantine  action,  she  is  often  ?ery  ezpressiye ;  but, 
like  most  public  singers,  there  is  commonly  a  redundancy  of  action, 
and  that,  too,  of  an  exaggerated  nature.  Her  public  singing  at  Che 
Polytechnic  Institution  commonly  comprises  the  following : — 

1.  An  Italian  air. 

2.  The  Infant's  Dream. 

3.  The  proof  of  her  power  to  sing  passages  struck  on  the  piano 
on  the  instant,  which  frequently  terminates  in  some  Italian  air. 

4.  Her  power  of  changing  the  style  and  key  of  music,  without  the 
usual  preparation,  in  which  she  passes  at  once  from  some  Italian  to 
an  English,  thence  to  a  Scottish,  and  finally  to  an  Irish  air. 

5.  An  Italian  air. 

K  6.  Finale,  part  of  a  harmony  in  the  National  Anthem  of  God  save 
the  Queen. 

All  her  talent  is  natural,  for  hitherto  she  has  received  no  technical 
instruction  in  music.  Her  voice  is  two  octaves  in  compass ;  the  lower 
notes  are  very  sweet  in  quality,  and  she  possesses  great  power  of  voice. 
She  can  introduce  occasional  sharps  aud  flats  with  great  predston  and 
elegance.  When  false  notes  were  purposely  played  to  try  her,  she 
invariably  ceased,  and  evinced  some  anger. 

She  is  an  engaging  child,  and,  from  her  elegant  movements,  is 
much  admired.  She  has  a  great  talent  for  dancing,  also.  She  is 
very  energetic,  her  general  activity  is  great,  her  feelings  powerful, 
and  very  cxciteable.  She  is  self-willed,  destructive,  very  ready  to 
talk,  and  very  arch. 

The  essay  then  stated  the  phrenological  measurements  of  the  head, 

all  of  which  were  very  large  for  a  child  of  her  age.     She  is  of  dark 

complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  slender  form,  restless 

movement  of  body  and  eyes,  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  denote 

great  cerebral  activity.      The  temperament  is  bHio-nervous.     The 

basilar  region  of  the  brain  is  large,  but  the  coronal  predominates. 

The   lateral  is  very  large   at   Destructiveness   and    Secretiveness. 

The  anterior  is  also  large.     The  profile  much  resembles  the  profile 

l^irait  of  Clara  Fisher.      In  so  large  a  sized  head  there  are  no 

wnaii  organs.     Those  very  large,  are  SecreHveness,  DesirucHveness, 

CoJ^T^^'  ^'•««ess.  Lave  of  Applause,  ImitaHon,  Melody,  Tune, 

his  head  is  interesting,  musically,  as  an  example  of  the  energetic 
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manifestattoii  of  musical  talent.  It  ia  also  intereating,  as  it  ao 
nearly  corresponds,  in  its  present  powers,  with  the  infantine  powera 
of  Mozart,  Crotch,  and  Kellner,  aa  quoted  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  new  series^  The  case  is  intereating,  aa  pointing  towards  a 
circumstance  in  the  production  of  precocioua  talent.  Mozart,  Crotch, 
Kellner,  and  this  child,  are  each  oflbpring  of  mnaical  fathers;  and  the 
two  latter,  of  musical  paternal  grandfathov.  Other  circomatancea 
also  operate  as  causes,  for  the  ofispring  of  all  muaiciana  are  not 
musical,  and  hut  few  are  precooious  rausiciana. 

After  the  reading  of  the  case,  some  interesting  remarka  were  made 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  I>e  Yille,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Combe,  and  several  other  cases  of  precocious  talent  were  alluded  to 
by  the  diflerent  speakers.  Dr.  Gregory  aaid  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
this  child  should  he  subjected  to  such  increased  activity  of  brain, 
which,  it  was  well  known  to  phrenologists,  was  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce disease,  and  lead  to  premature  death ;  and  Mr.  Do  Yille  stated 
that  he  had  intimated  to  the  parents  of  the  infant  Lyra,  another 
musical  child,  that  the  exertion  of  brain  to  which  she  waa  subjected, 
in  consequence  of  her  public  exhibitions,  would  infallibly  bring  on 
premature  decay ;  and,  as  her  parents  did  not  listen  to  his  advice, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  phrenological  doctrines,  the  child,  by 
the  continued  and  severe  exercise  of  her  brain,  fell  into  disease  and 
died  at  an  early  age. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

SBMABKS    ON    THE    OEBEBBAL     OBOANIBATION     OF    THE    AMEBICAN 

INDIA1I8   AND    ANCIENT   FEBUVIANS. 

The  origin,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country, 
have  always  excited  great  interest  and  inquiry.  Various  have  been 
the  means  resorted  to  by  historians  and  philosophers,  in  order  to 
understand  their  history,  modes  of  living,  and  peculiar  mental  cha- 
racteristtcs.  With  what  success  these  inquiries  and  researches  have 
been  attended,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  It  may,  however, 
suffice  to  state  that  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  understand- 
ing the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  Americnn  Indians,  has  been 
entirely  neglected  till  within  a  few  years.  We  refer  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  physiology  and  phrenology-  This  mode  of  investigation  is 
calcalated  to  throw  new  light  on  their  habits,  customs,  and  mental 
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manifestations,  as  well  as  explain  many  curious  phenomena  in  their 
history,  wfaicti  have  been  hitherto  inexplicable. 

The  publication  of  the  '*  Crania  Anraricana"  constitutes  a  noble 
commencement  in  this  department  of  inquiry.  In  a  review  of  this 
great  work,  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery>  for 
July,  1840,  may  be  found  some  extremely  interesting  remarks  on 
this  subj<*ct.  The  review  referred  to,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles 
CaldweH,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  productions,  is  characterised 
by  great  perspicuity  And  nervousness  of  style  as  well  as  power  and 
force  of  reasoning.  These  remarks  are  so  peculiarly  interesting 
and  valuable,  that  we  are  induced  to  transfer  a  part  of  them  to  this 
Journal.  Dr.  Caldwell,  afler  making  some  reference  to  the  splendid 
plates  in  the  Crania  Americana,  proceeds  to  remark  as  follows : — 

Are  we  asked  on  what  particular  mental  attrihutes  of  their  owners 
those  figures  of  skulls  are  Calculated  to  throw  light?  We  reply,  on 
every  attribute,  provided  they  are  thoroughly  understood ;  bat  more 
especially  on  every  leading  attribute,  fitted  for  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  a  people,  by  giving  them  more  or  less  of  animal  pro- 
pensity, and  of  general  mental  power  and  character.  They  disclose, 
for  example,  the  comparative  amount  of  native  intellect  possessed  by 
those  who  wore  them ;  the  comparative  amount  of  native  morality, 
sociability,  and  domesticity ;  the  comparative  amdunt  of  native  pride, 
independence,  and  love  of  liberty,  self-government,  and  sway  over 
others ;  and  also  the  native  amount  of  animality  and  passion,  mani- 
fested in  sensual  appetite,  vindictiveness,  cruelty,  bloodshedi  and 
war.     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  configuration  of  the  skull  and  brain  discloses  likewise  some- 
thing of  the  difierent  modes  in  which  different  tribes  and  individuals 
wreak  their  personal  vengeance,  or  conduct  themselves  in  war — 
whether  by  a  bold  and  open  attack  by  day,  or  by  ambush  and  skulk- 
ing stratagem  in  the  night.  And  when  two  tribes  or  nations  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  engage  in  war,  the  comparative  size  and  figure  of 
their  skulls  foretell  in  language  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  listened  to  with  incredulity  or  disregard,  to  which 
side  victory  and  conquest  are  likely  to  incline.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  possession  or  destitution  of  warlike  qualities. 

That  these  sentiments  will  be  received  with  distrust  by  many,  and 
perhaps  entirely  rejected  by  more  of  our  readers,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  unknown  to  us.  It  is  the  want 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  new  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy.  For  with  those  principles,  the  sentiments  just  uttered 
are  in  perfect  accordance.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  admitted 
physiological  fact,  that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  the  master  tissue  in 
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tlia  organisatioa  of  our  bodies;  that  they  control,  stfengtheo^  and 
direct  the  other  tinsues;  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  cerebral  matter  individuals  possess,  they  will, 
whether  acting  alone,  or  in  union  with  their  fellows,  prove  the  more 
powerful,  efficient,  and  successful  in  their  enterprises.  And  tho 
more  likely  they  will  be  to  become  civil  rulers  in  peace,  and  tem- 
porary victors  and  permanent  conquerors  in  periods  of  strife.  Of 
course,  on  the  contrary,  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  skulls  and  brains 
are  comparatively  diminutive,  are,  in  consequence  of  that  defect,  the 
less  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  more  liable  to  be  vanquished 
and  enslaved,  or  exterminated,  in  war. 

Such,  we  say,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  sentiments  'just 
expressed  are  founded.  And  not  only  are  they  in  unison  with  the 
science  of  phrenology,  but  by  many  of  the  plates  in  the  **  Crania 
Americana"  they  are  abundantly  sustained.  And  of  tie  following 
points  respecting  human  character,  those  plates  furnish  also,  in 
equal  abundance,  matter  of  satisfactory  illustration  and  proof.  Other 
things  being  alike,  the  more  the  animal  organs  of  the  brain  predo- 
minate in  a  tribe  or  community  over  the  moral,  religious,  and  reflect- 
ing ones,  the  more  ignorant  and  vindictive,  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  in 
war,  and  other  forms  of  conflict  and  punishment,  whether  public  or 
private,  will  that  community  show  itself.  The  larger  in  a  tribe  or 
nation  the  organs  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Conscien- 
tiousness, and  Firmness  are,  other  things  boing  equal,  the  more  difii- 
cult  of.  conquest  will  that  tribe  be  found,  and  the  more  certainly  will 
it  prefer  extermination  to  slavery.  Once  more :  Other  things  being 
the  same,  large  moral,  religious,  and  reflective  organs  facilitate  the 
civilisation  of  a  people — ^and  the  reverse ;  and  when  the  moral  and 
religious  organs  are  large  in  a  community,  and  the  intellectual, 
animal,  and  semi-animal  ones  small,  that  community  will  submit  to 
bondage  rather  than  to  extermination,  and  perhaps  even  rather  than 
to  banishment  from  its  native  soil.  To  illustrate  and  prove  these 
positions,  by  materials  derived  from  our  author's  '*  Crania :" 

Those  plaios  demonstrate,  that  in  the  brains  of  what  the  writer 
calls  the  **  American  family,"  which  constitutes  chiefly  the  aboriginal 
people  of  North  America,  the  reflecting,  moral,  and  religious  organs 
are  comparatively  small,  and  the  animal  and  semi-animal  ones  pro- 
per tionably  large.  And  the  experience  of  more  than  two  oenturiea 
has  abundantly  evinced,  that  that  ^^  family,"  as  a  body,  can  be 
neither  civilised  nor  actually  conquered  and  enslaved;  but  that  their 
ultimate  extinction  is  an  event  which  is  approaching,  and  whose 
accomplishment  nothing  earthly  can  prevent.  This  is  true  of  the 
entire  family,  on  account  of  the  general  similarity ^of  their  organisa- 
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tion,  the  uitiiMil  and  •etni'snicMl  portioot  of  their  braiM  tMidg  pre- 
poDderaat.  But  in  some  branehee.of  the  family  this  i«  mere  aigoaUy 
the  case  than  in  otheri.  And  their  propeotlties  and  eharaeters 
correspond,  with  great  exaetnees,  to  their  cerebral  develeperaentf. 
Thus  the  aoimality  and  aemi^animaHtjr  of  the  Charibs  are  immeoae, 
while  their  moral,  religiotis,  and  reflecting  organs  are  correspondingly 
small.  And  they  are.,  beyond  all  ether  tribes,  wild  and  indomitable, 
ferecions  and  sanguinary.  Fierce,  wertike,  and  onyieiding,  rather 
than  submit  to  oonquest  and  slavery,  or  to  any  form  of  crrit  restraint, 
they  covet  extermination,  which  is  nearly  accomplished.  Of  the 
Huron  tribe,  whose  cerebral  developements  are  in  no  small  degree 
•ealogous,  the  same  may  beeaid*  They  heve  refueed  to  yield,  have 
fought  despeiately,  and  practised  every  form  of  cruelty,  and  are 
nearly  eztmet.  With  en  organisation  and  develepement  of  brain, 
and  a  condition  of  mind  not  dissiaiilar,  the  Seminoles  are  pursumg 
at  present  a  eeurse  of  war&re,  which,  if  not  abandoned,  mast  lead  in 
the  end  to  a  like  result. 

PoBsesaed  of  brains,  as  appears  from  their  skulls,  more  liberally 
soppUed  with  mend,  religious,  and  intellectual  organs,  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chorokees,  though  brave,  warlike,  and  proverbially 
artful,  have  shown  themselves  less  ibexorably  cruel,  and  leas  brutally 
devoted  to  havoc  and  blood.  They  are  even  reported  by  a  few  per- 
sons, and  believed  by  many,  to  exhibit  faint  glimmerings  of  an 
approach  to  civilisation.  This,  however,  is  but  groundless  rumour. 
Bven  of  the  -Cherokees,  believed  to  be  the  more  cultivated  of  the 
three  tribes,  this  may  be  affirmed.  Ttie  ^^fM-hloods^.  among  them 
are  degraded  savages.  It  is  thi^^half-biUoiM^  alone,  and  other  mix- 
cures,  more  or  less  approaching  fall  Caucaifianism,  (and  their  number 
is  small,)  that  exhibit  any  positive  traits  of  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment. -  The  chieftain  Ross  Was  almost  white ;  Opotheoholo  had  also 
much  Caucaeian  bk>od  in  him; "and  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated 
Cherokee  alphabet  was  the.  son  of  a  Scotsman.  And  the  cerebral 
developements  of  the  two  first  named  of  these j  whom  we  'saw  in 
Washington,  corresponded  sufficfently  with  their  talents  and  cha* 
meters.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  *Scotish -Cherokee  be  correctly  pro* 
^no^nced  tbe  inventor  of  the  alphabet  in  question.  He  was  only  the 
fortunate  receiver,  from  a  Caucasian,  of  a  plain  and  practical  sugges- 
tion, of  which  the  alphabet  was  ultimately  the  product.  The  stories 
so  widely  and  zealously  circulated,  proclaiming  the  Cherokees  an 
industrious,  civilised,  agvicultnral  people^  are  rank  fabrications, 
dettgr^  ne  doubt  for  selfish  and  party  purposes.  Considered  as  a 
tribe  or  nation,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them,  and  perhaps  even  a 
.larger  proportion,  aro  indolent,  degraded,  and  miserable  savages. 
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And,  instead  of  haviQ|r  property,  as  they  are  asserted  to  have,  a 
majority  of  them,  probably  not  much  letm  than  that  just  stated,  are 
penoyless  wretches,  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  Caucasian 
paupers. 

Another  tribe  well  worthy  of  being  noticed  in  this  place,  oa 
account  of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  connection  between  cerebral  deve- 
lopement,  mind,  and  character,  is  the  Araucanian.  That  people - 
inhabit  one  of  the  Chilian  provinces,  toward  the  southern  extreme  of 
South  America,  and  in  the  excellent  developement  of  their  brain,  as 
well  as  in  their  amount  of  native  intellect,  improvabllity,  vigour,  and 
general  efficiency  of  character,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American 
''bags,"  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  of  former  times,  in  some 
respects  excepted. 

In  size  and  shape,  the  skull  of  the  Araucanian  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian,  than  that  of  any  other 
variety  of  the  aborigines  of  America.  And  so  does  the  individual 
himself,  in  quickness,  strength,  and  compass  of  mind,  and  in  the 
energy,  firmness,  and  efficiency  of  his  action,  whether  be  be  engaged 
in  hunting  or  war',  or  in  any  other  less  exciting  and  perilous  pursuit, 
in  the  organs  especially  of  Self-esteem,  Firn^ness,  Conscientiousness, 
ComhativenesSf  and  Love  of  Approbation,  his  developements  are 
huge.  Herwe  his  lofty  pride  and  spirit  of  independence,  with  his 
devot^ess  to  a  life  of  libert}',  and  his  resolution  to  maintain  those ' 
privileges  at  every  hazard  and  every  cost,  have  never  yielded  under 
any  form  of  adversity,  or  degree  of  suffering.  For  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  his  unaonquerahle  daring,  and  determination  to  be 
free,  have  Jed  him  to  sustain  a  ceaseless  war  with  the  Spaniards  on 
his  borders;  and  his  resources  of  intellect,  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  his  foe,  and  disciplined  into  skill  by  trial  and  experience,  have 
enftbled  him  to  do  so  with  uniform  success.  Still,  however,  does  his 
boundless  pride,  and  his  reckless  and  ungovernable  aversion  from  the 
slightest  check  on  his  licentious  freedom,  coupled  with  a  deficiency 
joS  reflectiveness  and.  moral  feeling,  prevent  him  from  submitting  to 
ihc  mild  and  salutary  restraint  of  civilisation.  With  all  his  qualifi- 
Qations>  therefore,  for  a  different  state  of  life,  he  is  still  a  savage. 
And  he  is  so»  as  the  result  of  his  cerebral  developement,  which 
renders  him  intolerant  of  the  control  of  law,  and  makes  him  resolve, 
like  Chriatian,  in  Byron's  "Island/'  '^to  live  and  die,  the  fearless 
and  4.be  free." 

When  attentively  studied,  and  ^mroughly  understoQd  in  their 
nature  aqd  relations,  fhe.  whole  case  and  condition  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  ancient  and  modern  (for  they  have  their  ancient  and 
i9o4^'ti  epochs  af,  dis|M2^1y  mco'kad,  and  cpotrasted  in  as  broad  and 
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bold  relief,  as  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics)— *the  case  and  conditioo 
of  these  nations,  when  fully  and  correctly  comprehended,  present 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  in  the  history  of  man. 
And,  as  a  moral  problem,  its  solution  is  as  difficult,  not  to  say 
impracticable,  as  its  aspect  as  a  phenomenon  is  singular  and  inte* 
resting.  Though  reiterated  attempts  to  that  effect  have  been  made 
by  philosophers,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  general  knowledge 
and  powers  of  research,  no  approach  that  can  be  called  even  seem- 
ingly successful,  has  yet  been  made  toward  causes  competent  to  the 
disentanglement,of  the  Imol.  True;  efforts  have  been  tried  to  dis- 
sever it  by  the  swdrd — not  of  reawn  and  science,  but  of  fancy  and 
conjecture;  and  the  blows  hare  but  rebounded  oti  the  feeble  pre* 
tenders  and  aspirants  who  unskilfully  dealt  them. 

Somewhat  more,  wo  believe,  than  three  centuries  ago,  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  found  by  two  bands  of  European  rovers,  in  the  singtilar, 
not  to  call  it  the  Tnarvellwst  condition  to  which  we  have  referred* 
They  were  two  populous  and  apparently  powerful  empires,  under  the 
restraint  of  discipline  and  law,  and  not  a  little  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion, wealth  and  science,  luxury  and  the  arts.  Tet  they  had  but 
little,  if  any,  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  none  with  any  other 
civilised  people,  and  were  situated  like  two  vast  islands  in  a  trackless 
and  unexplored  ocean,  or  two  mighty  oases  in  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less desert  of  ignorance  and  savagism,  degradation  and  poTerty. 
Nor  could  there  be  discovered,  we  repeat,  by  the  ablest  scheme 
of  research  that  could  be  instituted,  any  adequate  causes  of  the 
immense  difference,  in  matters  of  mind,  between  them  and  the 
various  nations  around  them.  In  most  respects  the  phenomenon 
was  unique — no  parallel  to  it  then  existing,  or  having  prerioosly 
existed,  within  the  purview  of  history. 

Greece  received  much  of  her  civilisation,  science,  and  arts,  from 
Egypt ;  Rome,  from  Greece ;  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
Italian  repositories  of  intellect  and  science,  literature  and  taste. 
But  for  Egypt,  no  extraneous  source  of  instruction  has  yet  been 
found — nor  perhaps  even  fancied.  Like  an  electron,  per  «p,  she 
seems  to  have  been  to  herself,  from  her  own  native  endowments,  the 
source  of  her  own  pre-eminence  and  grandeur.  Of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  They  stood  alone,  instructed 
without  instnictors,  civilised  without  the  influence  of  examples  to 
that  effect,  and  splendid  and  mighty  from  the  working  of  causes 
inherent  in  themselves  Lik^^gypt,  therefore,  they  seem  to  have 
been  originals;  not  imitators,  copyists,  or  dependents  on  others, 
instead  of  themselves. 

Such  were  some  of  the  pecaliarities  of  the  Mexicans  and  P^ru- 
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▼ians.  But  not  the  whole  of  thein*-nor  even,  perhaps,  the  moBl 
strikiog  and  unezpecled.  Though  eooatituliog  great  and  independent 
natioM,  they  were  no  toamor»,  and  beeame  the  Tictime  and  slaves 
of  a  mere  handful  of  freebooters,  visiting  them  from  a  distant  portion 
of  the  globe.  At  the  head  of  less  than  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
Pizarro  overthrew,  and  reduced  to  the  most  servile  condition,  the 
empire  of  Peru,  with  a  population  of  several  millions  of  subjects, 
afiectionately  attached  to  the  person  of  their  chief,  and  enthu8ia»> 
tically  devoted  to  their  religion  and  government.  And  with  a 
Spanish  band  of  less  than  five  hundred,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from 
some  of  the  surrounding  nations,  Cortez  conquered  and  enslaved  the 
more  populous  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexico^— two  events  which, 
as  already  intimated,  are  uninterrupted  enigmas  in  the  history  of 
man*  Tp  what  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  shall  we  look  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  victory  bound  her  chaplets  on  the  brows 
of  a  few,  in  conflicts  where  their  adversaries  outnumbered  them  in 
the  ratio  of  ten  thauiand  to  one?  In  such  a  case,  had  not  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Perujrians  been  essentially  deficient  in  some  high  qualities 
indispensable  to  success,  they  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  thrown 
themselves  on  their  foes  in  numbers  so  overwhelming,  and  with  e 
force  so  irresistible,  as  literally  to  tear  them  into  fragments,  or 
trample  them  under  foot,  and  crush  them  in  noass.  Nor  could  any 
form  of  armour,  or  mode  of  battle,  have  saved  the  invaders  from 
such  an  issue.  It  is  a  question,  then,  in  anthropology,  of  no  common 
interest,  what  were  the  qualities  in  which  the  South  Americans  were 
so  fatally  deficient?  It  was  not  in  abstract  personal  courage.  In> 
conflicts  with  each  other,  and  in  wars  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
they  not  only  manifested  ordinary  bravery,  but  had  become  the  con- 
querors  and  masters  of  the  land.  It  was  not  in  personal  strength 
and  activity.  In  those  qualities  they  were  but  little,  if  at  all,  infe* 
rior  to  their  invaders.  And  the  prize  for  which  they  fought  was  of 
the  highest  value,  and  the  nK)st  inspiriting  character,  including  all 
that  is  dearest  in  life.  It  was  their  firesides  and  their  families,  their 
altars,  and  the  hallowed  ashes  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  all-absorbing  thoughts,  and  the  soul-inspir- 
ing sentiments  of  the  man  and  the  patriot,  which  should  render  him 
invincible  when  doing  battle  for  his  home  and  his  native  land. 

Nor  was  it,  as  most  writers  and  pretended  wise  ones  on  the  subject 
have  contended,  their  vast  superiority  in  military  discipline  and  skill, 
acquired  by  more  abundant  experience  in  war,  that  rendered  ihe  (ew 
Europeans  so  easily  triumphant  over  the  almost  innumerable  hosts 
of  Americans.  Far  from  it.  The  diflference  in  military  tactics,  as 
frr  as  experience  was  concerned,  between  the  two  contending  parties 
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id  Mexico  and  Peru,  was  not  greater,  perhaps  not  bo  great,  as  that 
^ich  existed  between  the  legions  of  Cassar  and  the  barbarous  hordes 
wHh  which  he  contended  in  Oermaay,  Ganl,  and  Briodn.  Yet  th# 
isaoe  of  waor  in  the  two  hemispheires  was  widely  different  Notwith* 
standing  his  skiil  anii  invinciblo  hardihood,  as  a  soldier,  and  his 
boundless  xasonnses  of  mind,  aa  a  ehieftain,  Cssar  rarehr  wen  a  cheap 
or  an  easy  victory,  even  wh^  the  mrnibers  he  led  to  battle  were  bat 
little  surpassed  by  those  of  his  enemy. 

Others  have  attrib«ted  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Mexicans  and 
PeruTians  to  the  sttperacitions  veneration  in  which  they  held  thcor 
mthless  assailants,  regarding  them  as  beings  of  a  aaperior  nature, 
who  had  descended  to  them  from  the  skies,  to  become  their  ndei» 
and  benefsK;toni.  But  tdat  a  delusion  of  this  kind  took  possession  of 
the  Americans,  seems  highly  improbable.  And  it  is  still  more  impro^ 
biblet  even  admitting  its  occurrence  at  the  first  moment  of  ^e  arrival 
of  the  roving  mavanders,  that  it  should  have  beeri  of  long  duration. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  must  have  very  soon  discovered 
that  the  emigrants  from  the  CHd  were  aar  subject  as  themselvea  to^ 
bodily  injuries,  sickness,  and  other  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  and  to 
death  itself  from  wounds  and  diseases,  ft  is  even  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that,  from  some  of  these  sources  of  calamity,  especially  from' 
that  of  seascning  sickness,  the  strangers  must  have  suffered  much 
more  than  the  natives.  And  if  our  recollection  fail  us  not,  such  was 
actually  the  case.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  sickened,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  died,  while  those  whom  they  had  reduced  to  bondage  remained 
heslthy.  From  the  notion  of  their  dimmiyship^  therefore,  admitting 
it  to  have  had  an  existence,  the  '^  Iberian  freebooters"  derived  in  the 
end  but  little  advantage.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  advan- 
tsge  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  scorn  which  their  mean 
cupidity,  and  the  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  their  cruelty  and 
reToltitig  profligacy  engendered. 

Still,  then,  does  the  question,  *<  Why  were  the  Americans  so  easily 
sabdued?'*  remain  unanswered.  And  the  correct  answer,  virtually 
bat  silently  rendered  in  the  <*  Crania  Americana,*'  is  derived  from  the 
science  of  phrenology  alone.  They  were  engaged  in  war  with  a  raee 
of  men  superior  to  tftetnselves'-^hongh  not  descended  immediately 
from  the  skies.  JFbr  the  Spaniards  were  Caucasians.  And  when- 
ever, or  wherever,  that  race,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great 
community  of  man,  (as  the  nervous  and  cerebral  tissue  takes  rank  of 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,)  comes  into  collision,  whether  bellige- 
rent or  pacific,  with  either  of  the  other  races,  it  never^ails  in  the  end 
to  pain  and  maintain  a  decided  ascendency.  To  this  position,  wo 
confidently  believe  that  no  solid  exception  can  be  adduced  from  eithw 
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fact  or  philo0opby*-*the  examples  of  ^e  present,  or  th«  history  of  the 
past.  Nof  is  it  from  occurrences  ia  the  New  World  aloae  that  it 
receifos  at  once  illustration  and  {uroof.  By  a. phenomenon  of  equal 
mamanly  notorie^,  and  interest,  on  rather  perhaps  of  much  greater,  in 
the  Old  World*  it  is  further  and  no  less  substantially  maintained. 
We  allude  to  the  degraded  coadition  in  which  Hindostan,  and  several 
neighbouring  principalities,  are  held  by  a  British  asn^y,  which,  from 
its  incredible  inferiority  in  numbers  to  the  almost  boundless  amount 
of  population  it  controls,  might  well  be  deemed  infinitely  incompetent 
to  the  mightiness  of  the  task.  Thai  armyy  containing  less  than  eighty 
thousand  rank  and  £le,  .not  a  moiety  of  them»  we  think»  being  natives 
of  £urope»  has  already  conquered^  jaow  holds  in  check,  and  virtually 
consigns  to  a  degrading  vassalaget  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  human  beings  I 

To  what  cause  or  causes  is  this  astonishing  issue  ascribable  ?  The 
aaawer  we  think  plain.  The  Asiatics,  though  not  all  of  a  really 
different  race  from  the  Europeans  who  enslave  them,  are  a  degenerates 
perhaps  a  mongrel,  branch  of  the  same  race.  They  are  not  genuine 
G^ucasian8 ;  while  a  laige  portion  of  their  conquerors  and  masters  are 
Anglo-Saxons— -that  variety  which  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the 
Caucasians,  and  is  their  highest  caste. 

Are  we  asked  to  specify  the  actual  difierence  between  the  Anglo« 
Saxon  and  the  Hindostanic  varieties  of  man,  which  gives  to  the 
former  such  a  marked  superiority  over  the  latter  ?  We  reply  that  it 
consists  in  the  diffeient  size  and  form  of  the  brain  in  those  varieties, 
which  are  fully  disclosed  by  corresponding  difference  in  the  size  and 
form  of  their  <*  crania."  Not  only  is  the  entire  brain  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  considerably  larger  than  the  brain  of  the  Hindoo ;  the  superior 
and  truly  governing  organs  of  it  are  larger  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Are  we  again  asked  to  name  those  ruling  and  power-besfaowing  organs  ? 
They  are,  we  reply,  more  especially  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  Firmness,  and  the  reflecting  organs. 
All  the  organs  calculated  to  give  greater  strength  and  energy  of 
character,  and  greater  scope  apd  vigour  of  thought,  are  larger.  Hence 
the  native  and  necessary  superiority  of  the  Caucasians,  especially  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  branch,  in  war,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  walks  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

For  the  easy  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  similar  causes  may  be 
correctly  assigned.  Those  events  were  attributable  not  to  any  supe- 
riority of  civilisation  and  education  on  the  part  of  the  invader 9.  In 
these  points  the  invaded  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  an  equality 
with  them.  The  eause  was  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  superiority 
of  native  strength  and  compass  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans. 
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ill  Mexico  and  P«ru,  was  r-  ^  j«  ^rtrter  size,  and  better  derelopfr- 
¥lbich  existed  between  the  1-        ^  .«ia». 

with  which  he  contended  :-.^  jf  *«  Caucasian  race.  And  thougb 
isMie  of  war  in  the  two  '  i#  ^o^  Wghly  giAed  and  most  efficient 
standing  his  skill  an  .-^tpwior  to  the  American  raee,  with  whom 

boundless  lesonrces  .  «id  that  snpcriority  was  indicated  by  the 
or  an  easy  Tictory  .^  i^relopement  and  shape  of  their  crania  and 
little  surpassed  I '  i  '-^^  cerebral  organisation,  a  larger  endowment 

Others  hav  ..^oai  qualifications,  and  comparatively  a  less  pre- 

Penitians  ^  ^  RMrming  the  seat  of  mere  animality.    And  these 

mthless   -  ^'^  ^  ''^^^  bestowed  on  them  a  range  and  measure  of 

who  hn  '^  ^^  power,  which  the  inferiorly  organised,  and 

and  h  -i*^  Americans  were  unable  to  resist.  *'  Those  comparative 

the  •  ^^'^  related  to  their  vigorous  asgaUanta^  as  boys  do  to 

l^>  «/tf  to  sound-minded  persons,  or  as  inferior  animals  to  the 

^  ^  .«.*«.    Hence  the  amazing  suddenness  and  completion  of  their 

jn^w  and  degradation ! 
^•vondless  and  visionary  as  this  position  will  no  doubt  appear  to 
^  who  have  never  made  the  subject  of  it  a  matter  of  study^  it 
jf  present  itself  in  that  light  to  suck  persons  onfy,    .  Individuals 
^rfkiently  acquainted  with  it  will  view  it  very  differently.     They 
will  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  grand  and  impressive  physiological 
(ruths  that  has  ever  been  disclosed.      For  physiological  the  pheno- 
mena it  relates  to  are — as  clearly  and  decidedly  so,  as  the  digestion  of 
(bod,  the  secretion  of  bile,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Yet  was 
it  never  dreamed  of  as  such  until  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  which  will 
yet  be  acknowledged  to  constitute  themselves  one  of  the  chief  scien- 
tific triumphs  of  the  nineteenth  century;   while  their  fruits  will  be 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  philosophy,  among  the  most  glorious  and 
invaluable  trophies  her  ministers  have  won. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  so  deemed  mysterious  events  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Hindostan,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  great  German 
are  destined  to  illuminate  and  make  intelligible  and  useful.  They  will 
render  to  mankind  a  similar  service,  as  relates  to  many  other  enigmas 
that  have  confounded  the  anthropologist,  and  eluded  his  scrutiny.  In 
truth,  they  will  yet  be  referred  to,  by  the  students  and  masters  of 
mental  and  moral  science,  as  the  great  expounders  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.  They  will  shed  on  the  deeds  and  characters  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  a  light  which  the  world  has  never  yet  enjoyed.  They 
will  disclose  the  causes  of  the  ambition,  wars,  and  conquests  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  They  will  tell  why  Csesar  first  glorified  and  then 
enslaved  his  country,  and  ultimately  fell  by  the  dagger  of  Brutus; 
why  the  Roman  empire,  after  having  become,  and  continued  for  cen- 
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tariea,  a  marvel  of  power  and  greatnets,  injustice  and  crime,  was 
"iduced  at  length  to  a  mighty  ruin  by  barbarian  invaders ;  why  Pales- 
tine was  inundated  by  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Saracens ;  why  the  clouds  of  the  dark  ages,  brought  down  on  the 
woild  by  the  disasters  of  the  sword,  were  ultimately  dispersed  by  the 
return  of  the  sun  of  literature  and  science;  why  Napoleon  first 
astonished  the  world  by  the  miracles  of  hb  greatness  and  power,  and* 
then  ended  his  career  in  captivity  and  exile ;  and  why  our  own 
country  was  rendered  independent  and  glorious,  by  Washington  and 
his  compatriots ;  and  has  increased  in  wealth  and  renown,  and  their 
concomitants,  with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  altogether  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  nations. 

These  were  all  physiological  events,  produced  through  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  brain,  and  will  hereafter  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  by  those  who  shall  become  competent  judges  of  the 
subject.  And  for  this  great  result,  the  world  will  be  indebted  to  the 
genius  and  labours  of  the  founders  of  phrenology.  Physiologists  and 
philosophers  will  learn  and  acknowledge,  that  man,  to  be  studied 
correctly,  as  a  being  to  be  acted  on  mentally  himself,  or  to  act  by 
mind  on  others,  whether  for  elevation  or  degradation,  for  good  or  for 
CTil,  tniLSt  be  studied  through  hU  brain.  And  that  in  all  their  mani- 
festations and  conditions,  his  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  instead  of 
being  any  longer  investigated  by  or  through  the  laws,  supposed  to 
regulate  abstract  spirit,  must  be  approached  and  comprehended  (if 
comprehended  at  all)  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  material 
machinery  on  which  his  spirit  immediately  acts.  In  other  words; 
that  all  the  events  and  phenomena  in  which  man  is  concerned,  either 
as  agent  or  subject,  and  whether  they  be  peaceful  or  belligerent, 
scientific  or  literary,  instead  of  being  regarded,  as  heretofore,  as  the 
immediate  products  of  mind,  will  be  considered,  in  time  to  come,  as 
referable  to  mind  only  through  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  system. 
Thus  will  anatomy  and  physiology  be  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  elevated  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  be  received  and 
recognised  as  the  true  foundation  of  anthropology  and  mental  philo- 
sophy. 


■ 

I 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

m 

Physiology  for  Schools.     B)r  Rbtnku.  Goatcs,  M*  D«     19bio. 

pp.  98& 

.  This  is  a  new  worH  on  the  Elements  of  Physiology,  recently 
issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Williams  &  Butler,  in 
Uiis  city.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  design  of  being  introduced 
as  a  class-book  into  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  generally, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents,  we  are  fully  satisfied, 
that  in  style,  matter,  and  execution,  it  is  decidedly  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  work  now  extant  We  could  point  out 
its  excellences  more  in  detail,  but  this  is  not  our  present  object.  In 
a  work  which  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  not  only  read,  but 
atttdied,  by  some  thousands  of  the  rising  generation,  our  first  inquiry 
as  phrenologists  is  to  know  what  sentiments  it  inculcates  respecting 
the  structurje  and  offices  of  the  brain. 

Pr.  Coates,  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  well  known 
as  an  able  and  popular  writer  on  medicine ;  and  his  opinions  on 
such  subjects  are  certainly  worthy  of  great  confidence  and  respect. 
Phrenology,  beingi  strictly  a  part  of  physiology,  could  not  consistently 
be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  Dr.  Coates  has  not  only  made  respectful  mention  of  the 
8cience«  but  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
in  perfect  accordance  with  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is  true,  he 
speaks  in  somewhat  unfavourable  terms  of  craniology,  or  rather  inti- 
mates that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application  are  so  great, 
that  it  can  never  be  rendered  of  much  practical  utility.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  we  think  he  is  greatly  mistaken ;  and  that  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of,  the  science,  as  well  as  of  the 
success  with  whiclji  some  of  its  advocates  are  able  to  apply  it,  would 
fully  convince  him  of  the  fact.  It  is  here,  in  its  practical  applications, 
where  phrenology  claims  so  great  superiority  over  all  other  systems 
of  mental  philosophy. 

But  there  is  one  'feature  in  Dr.  Coates*s  remarks  on  this  subject, 
with  which  we  must  express  our  decided  disapprobation.  It  is  in 
those  instances  where,  without  sufficient  cause  or  discrimination,  he 
casts  certain  reflections  on  the  advocates  of  phrenology  as  a  body. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  make  this  stricture,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  truth,  require  it.  We  might  go 
into  particulars  on  thl<  point,  but  prefer  to  fill  these  pages  with  more 
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TafaMUit  tad  kufeniotivB  ufonnttiaiir  thaa  with,  natftan  of  w6it 
cntkuNn  and  o^slfoveivf.  Di.  Coates  dfi(ifa.aokme  eseeilt&t.iematka 
nettr  iIm  dese  of  hia  woric  <m  tber  functiom  <kf  the  narwa  alid  braia* 
{roan  which  hko  Aafce  tha:  foIkMriof  extract:^*- 

The  brain,  then,  may  be  legaidad  aa  a  graat  eolkction  of  laifa 
ganglia,  eoUactad  logalherjnto  one  maaiy  and  oonnaoted  by  Btunarofia 
fibrtt  anproteetad  by  nearilema.  Soft  and  pullpj  as  these  fibres  ai*, 
wo  can  aometiaiea  distinguish  bundles  oi  ihevx  pasaing  firom  one  masa 
of  cinentiom  BMMer  to  anodior,  throughout  the  'subatance  of  the  brain ; 
thus  fonMng  itgnlar  nriced  nerves,  pBrsoiag  a  different  course  fron^ 
the  fibscs  €tonatitetiag  the  great  bulk  of  the  medollary  matter,  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  Each  of  these  huodks'  moat  possess  its  oWtv. 
pocidiat' class  6f  fofactiona^  for'  eadi  is.  a  diainM  part  of  the  nerwals 
system*  Suoh  nerves  ara*  geoevany  terpaed  comrniuureSf  and  they 
are  eappOired  to  form  eomieetioas  between  conrespanding  portions  of 
the  two  hemispheios,.  in  order  to  cause  Ihem  to.  act  in  coneert* 
Many  modem  diaooveries,  ^ieh  you  are  noft  preyaraid.to  undentandr 
are  calmhited  to  add  probability  to  thiaconeinsioB.  . 

As  the  health  and  perfection  of  the  brain***-tiK  piinoipal  instrument 
of  the  miad^N4i  necesaaiy  to  the  futt  diaphiy  of  whalt  we  oomsnolJy 
catt  the  nmlal  fiiouhies,  you  woidd  MtUralAy  suspeet  that  the  moae 
complex  the  stmclave  of  the  brain  of  an  anianaly  the  greater  Wili  be  the 
vigour  of  its  aoiental  teuhiea.  Now,  so  Tar.  as  fanman  reaeavdh  hae 
yet  penetrated  with  aeeoraoy,  saeh  £i  tie  general  resuh. 

When  we  cast  a  broad  glanee  over  the  whole  chain  of  anunated 
nature,  we  observe  that  the  nerves  of  opganio  Ufe  seem  to  make  their 
appearance  btfiiio  the  spinal  nuntrow,  lind  that  this  organ  is  oompkitad 
bdbre  the  biain  presents  mora  tftna:  a  men  rode  btrtton  on  its  aummit 
Even  this  buttoer  appean  to  compoae  chiefly  the  rudiment  of  the  cere* 
bellum ;  and  this  lesser  brain  rdaehea  a  high  degsee  of  dev^opement 
and  complexity  of  stmcltire,  even  whte  the  ooEebrom  cdntiauea  a 
simj^e  anooth  masa  of  nervous  matter,  with  acarcely  a  trace  of  the 
convolutions  to  be  seen.  As  wl&  advance  towards  the.  higher  dassei 
of  animals,  the  cereb^ombeoomes  more  and  more  involved  in  atme- 
titfe,  and  the^osest  of  observers  wte  of  opinbn  that  this  progress  of 
developemeDi  answers  very  nearly  to  the  order  in  which  the  apparent 
iatettigenee  of  tbo  animal  inereaaos. 

In  asoondiog  the  series  cf  vertebrate  animals,  fbom  the  simplei 
tribes  to  nuin^  it  appean  that  the  cerebellum  ia  iisst  bronght  to  perfeo* 
lion  I  that  the  posterior  lobes,  and  the  base  of  the  cerebram,  are  next 
in  progress ;  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  middle  and  anterior -lobeo 
are  superadded  in  the  more  lof^y  creatures,  but  do  not  reach  their 
ultimate  condition  until  we  arrive  at  roan. 
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TIm  progrpM  of  the  brain,  from  iahncj  to  iiiaohood»  v  w«fi  kaown 
to  be  in  most  retpecti  nmiltr  to  thiB.  The  base  of  the  brain,  and  the 
posterior  lobes,  are  first  'developed,  the  middle  lobes  claim  the  ascend- 
ancy in  youth,  and  the  anterior  lobes  hardly  acquire  their  full  relatiTe 
size  and  firmness  before  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  obserrations  mentioned  in  the  four  last  parag;raphs,  hsve 
induced  a  very  general  and  natural  belief  among  physiologists,  that 
the  organisation  of  these  several  portions  of  the  brain  has  something 
to  do  with  the  display  of  the  faculties  which  distinguish  the  various 
classes  of  animals ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  modem  sect  of  philoeophers 
'■-^he  pkrenologistf-^MB  opinion  has  been  carried  out  in  detail,  as  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  state. 

Infancy  is  governed,  like  the  animals,  mainly  by  the  instinctive 
feelings;  for  it  is  yet  asleep  to  its  responsibilities,  and  has  not 
acquired  more  than  the  rudiments  of  its  rational  faoolties.  The  base 
of  the  brain  being,  then,  much  farther  developed  than  the  upper  part, 
is  it  not  reatonaUe  to  conclude,  that  the  nervous  fibres  whidi  convey 
to  the  mind  the  impressions  which  awaken  the  instinctive  emotions, 
are  located  in  that  part  of  the  brain  ? 

Childhood  and  youth  are  governed  mainly  by  the  mond  sentiments 
and  loftier  aflfections ;  and  in  those  states  of  being,  the  upper  portions 
of  the  middle  lobes  gradually  approach  their  highest  perfection.  ^, 
then,  the  mind  regret  material  instrumenla  to  coil  these  facuUiee 
into  play — if  the  proper  orgamsoHon  of  the  hrain  be  necessary  for 
their  display^^we  we  not  warranted  in  locating  their  proper  tools  in 
the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ? 

Manhood  is  distinguished  by  the  perfection  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
and  it  is  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  forehead**-the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes— that 
then,  for  the  first  time,  acquires  its  full  dimensions,  and  completes  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  bram 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties^  where  are  we  so 
likely  to  find  it  as  in  the  anterior  lobes? 

if  you  acknowledge  the  force  of  these  remarks,  you  grant  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  highest  branch  of  ];^ysiology,  called 
phrenology,  which  is  simply  the  science  that  treats  of  the  Junctions 
of  the  brain.  But  phrenology,  like  all  novel  subjects  of  human 
research,  has  been  loaded  with  empirical  pretension  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ignorant  attack  upon  the  other,  till  its  rational  cultivators  can 
searaely  recognise  its  features  as  drawn  either  by  its  professed  friends 
or  foes  in  general  society. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Hit.  OEOROE  COMBE  AHO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHRENOLOOT.* 

« 

*'Tilt  the  advocates  of  Cbrittianity  ihall  have  become  imiTersally 
much  beUer  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  their  religion  than, 
universally,  they  have  ever  yet  been,  we  roust  always  expect  that  every 
branch  of  study,  every  scientific  theprv  that  is  brought  into  notice,  will 
be  assailed  on  religious  grounds  by  tnose  who  either  have  not  studied 
the  subject,  or  who  are  incompetent  judges  of  it;  or  agaio,  who  are 
addressing  themselves  to  such  persons  as  are  so  circumstanced,  and 
wish  to  excite  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  of  the  ignorant. 

'*Jt  is  not  a  sign  of  faith-— on  the  eontrarv,  it  indicates  rather  a  want 
of  faith,  or  else  a  culpable  indolence — to  aecltne  meeting  any  theorist 
on  his  own  ground,  and  to  cut  short  the  controversy  by  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture.'' — Dr,  Richard  IfhateUyf  Archbishop  of  Dublin* 

It  is  tatisfactorj  to  know,  that  of  late  years  the  opponents  of 
phrenology-  have  not  only  seen  a  rapid  diiliinution  of  their  numbdn, 
but  that  those  who  still  resist  its  progress  have  been  driven  from  the 
first  position  which  they  so  boldly  occupied,  and  that,  no  longer  rely- 
ing on  the  innate  strength  of  their  cause,  they  are  now  chiefly  intent 
upon  taking  shelter  behind  the  solid  walls  of  prejudice,  whence,  if 
they  cannot  hope  for  a  final  victory,  they  may  at  least  retain  the 
power  of  annoying  their  assailants. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  almost  all  of  the  reputable  opponents  of 
phrenology  have  one  by  one  quietly  withdrawn  from  any  direct 
attacks  upon  the  primary  truths  of  the  science.  Contenting  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  sneer,  or  the  distortion  or  suppression  of 
some  simple  fact,  they  now  admit  its  anatomy  and  its  physiology  to 
be  unexceptionable,  and  they  admire  the  skilful  demonstrations  of  its 
supporters.  With  phrenology,  **8o  long  as  it  continues  harmless,'* 
that  18,  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  apply  its  truths  to  the 
advancement  of  society,  they  have  no  quarrel ;  but  the  moment  this  is 
attempted,  they  are  prepared  to  raise  their  standard  in  the  sacred, 
although  unfortunate,  cause  of  *'  old  opinions.'^ 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  leading 
article  in  Eraser's  Magazine  (London)  for  November  last  This 
article  is  not  directed  against  phrenology,  (of  any  knowledge  of  which 
the  writer,  as  we  shall  show,  is  perfectly  guiltless,)  but  against  the 
application  to  which  the  science  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his 
**  Constitution  of  Man."     The  reviewer  professes  to  regard  that  work 

*  For  the  above  article,  we  are  indebted  to  a  London  correspondent,  by  whose 
pan  the  pages  of  the  Joornal  have  been  more  than  once  enriohed.^--^Ep, 
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as  an  agent  of  evil,  fixed  and  settled  under  the  boughs  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  while  expressing  his  regret  at  the  success  which  has 
rewarded  the  energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Combe  in  the  diffusion 
of  his  views,  recommends  his  readers  to  ahow^  by  their  active  opposi- 
tion to  them,  that  they  are  willing  to  follow  the  quaint  advice  given  on 
a  certain  occasion  by  Bishop  laJUmu  to  his  clergy,  and  to  make  the 
devil  their  model  in  the  important  <{uaiitie8  of  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. 

Having  delivered  this  charitable  charge*  the  reviewer  expressly 
slates  thai  he  is  addressing  Ihq^e  oiiiy  who  believe  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  'Holy  Scriptures.  He  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Combe  and  his 
disciples  assert  that  their  phjilosophy  in  no  way  interferes  with  a 
belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Combe,  whom  he  describes  as  an  able,  moral,  and  amiable  man,  is 
himself  a  professor  of  Christianity,  although  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  remarks  he  complacently  disungui/shes  himaeilf  and  his  readers 
jDrom  that  gentleman  and  his  disciples,  by  tlie  patent  title  of  ^^  we  Chris- 
Uans"-«-thereby  intimating  that  Mr.  Combe  and  his  disciples  falsely 
profess  Christianity,  thus  affording  to  the  world  a^ftample  of  the  strict 
ideas  which  the  reviewer  is  accustomed  to  form  of  a  **  moral"  man ! 

The  object  of  the  article,  which  is  solely  addressed  to  ^'religious 
readers/'  is  to  convict  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  works,  of  the  fullest  extent 
of  deism.  It  will  be  our  province  to  ixtquire  how  far  the  critic  is 
competent  either  to  jundersts^  the  principles  of  tliat  nuthor,  or  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  we  promise  to  show  that 
although  he  has  grievously  misrepresented  the  first,  he  has  still  more 
fatally  attempted  to  misrepresent  the  latter*  To  such  aa  extent, 
indeed*  has  the  misrepresentation  of  Chostianity  been  carried,  as  to 
induce  us  jU>  fear  that  his  religious  readers  may  be  disposed  to  charac- 
terise it  as  the  result  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wanton  hnpiety. 

And  fixs^  with  regard  to  his  knawledge  of  the  prinoiplea  upon 
which  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe  is  founded.  Although  the 
author  of  the  Constitution  of  Man»  in  adopting  the  phrenological 
system  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  admits  that,  his  views  may  be 
unde];itood,  to  ;a  certain  extont,  by  those  who  arfs  not  conversant  with 
the  principles  o£  that  science,  it  will  be  admiit^d  to  be  quite  neoeaaary 
tba^  j»oy  person  who  undertakes  a  public  criticism  (tf  the  work  in 
question,  should  h^ve  prepared  himself  for  the  task  by  an  examination 
into  the  truth  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded;  since,  if  this 
be  neglected,  although  a  general  idea  of  Mr.  Combe*s  views  may  be 
attained,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  style  and  illustrations  of  that 
gentleman  may  sometimes  ^pp^ar  to  be  obscure  and  mystical.  A  fact 
which  muaa  ranker  the  duties  of  criticism  extremely  difficnlt,  mmee. 
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unless  he  possesQes  a  di^po^iuon  so  happily  constituted  as  to  lead 
to  believe  that  the  obaeurity  and  mysticisni  in  which  he  is  involnrtd, 
arises  rather  frooi  the  defects  of  the  author  than  from  ignorance  on  his 
own  part,  it  must  impress  the  reviewer  with  a  constant  sense  ot'  his 
incompetency  to  perform  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

The  experience  of*  phrenology  to  which  Mr.  Combe's  critic  has 
attained,  is  very  candidly  stated  to  consist  as  f(^ows  :— 

«<  We  p^fectly  remember  to  have  met  in  the  street  one  day«  smne 
few  years  ago,  a  physician,  a  firm  believer. in  the  tlMories  of  Dr. 
SpQrzheim»  who  proposed  tliat  we  ehonld  accompany  him  to  the 
apartment  of  an  artist  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  (he  purpose  of  having 
our  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  phrenology  removed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  skull  of  a  murderer  who  had  just  been  executed,  and  of  whrieh 
a  cast  had  been  taken.  We  consented  to  the  proposal ;  on  condition 
that  the  phrenologist  should  read  the  man's  character  Stom  the  cast, 
and  that  we,  the  party  to  be  converted,  should  cocapare  it  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  acUona.  Arriving  at  the  place,  we  desired  the 
two  philosophers  to  determine— »for  the  artist  was  likewise  a  pee- 
fessor^-'What  might  be  the  most  remarkabh  developement  which  the 
skuU  of  the  malefeclxtf  presented  ?  It  was  care&Uy  inspected,  and 
the  examiners  agreed  that  '*  Secretivenees"  was  the  quality  of  'all 
others  most  stsongly  indicated.  Our  reply  was,  that  in  such  case  we 
must  dissent  more  tenaciously  Utan  ever;  sinecit  was-4nanife8t,.froiii 
the  evidence  on  his  trial,  that  the  fellow  could  never  hsve  bee»  con- 
victed, and  in  all  probability  never  would  have  been  even  suspected, 
if  he  bad  only  kept  his  own  oounael !  The  crime  dtself  had  grown 
out  of  seme  strange  and  unnatural  intimacy  between  the  slayer  «nd 
the  slain,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  robbery.  Yet  even  that 
unholy  secret  this  wretch,  upon  whose  skuU  Seeretiveness  was  the 
•most  remarkable  developement,  (and,  observe,  without  any  thing,  of 
remoise  or  penitence  to  account  for  it,  without  any  diiect  confession,) 
betcayed  by  hie  own  garrulity!  We  then  requested  the  parties  to 
allege  any  thing  the  man  had  ever  done  to  balance  these  strange  acts, 
of  so :  very  opposite  a  nature  to  that  which,  on  this  principles  of 
phrenology,  ought  to .  have  marked  his  conduct.  They  were  driven 
to  the  raiserafato  expedient,  that  he  had  stuck  the  blade  of  his  mmv 
deroBS  knife  into  the  sod,  so  as  to  conceal  it  tolerably  well ;  whereas, 
Uie  act  of  having  done  it  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse 
might  have  betrayed  the  muildeTer,  had  any  ono'— which  was  not  the 
easo  "identified  the  weapon^ 

*'  Another  instance  we  can  vouch,  for,  which  shows  a  second  signal 
feilure  in  this  |»etended  art  or  ecienoe.  A  gentleman  was  expressing 
}m  disbelief  in  the  profeceioosof  phrenology,  and  tvas  answered  by 
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one.  who,  if  he  might  himsetf  be  credited,  was  no  incontidenble 
adept  It  was  agreed  that  the  skull  of  the  sceptic  himself  should  be 
examined  in  evidence ;  and  the  phrenologist  confidently  announced  a 
taste  and  organ  for  music,  as  forming  a  characteristic  of  the  individual. 
'  Why,  said  the  lattbr  party,  after  this  annunciation  had  been  made, 
*  we  may  expect  you  to  make  a  fortunate  guess  now  and  then/  '  I 
beg  your  pardon,'  answered  the  other,  *  but  you  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  experiment.'  *  Well,'  replied  the  opponent,  'and  so  I  will ;  for  I 
can  assure  you'  [we  ourselves  can  vouch  that  it  is  the  truth  as  to  our 
friend's  musical  taste]  '  I  would  not  positively  say  whether  I  could 
distinguish  God  Save  the  King  from  the  104th  Psalm  or  not' 

"  We  have  no  kegiUUion,  tkerefore^^^  continues  the  reviewer,  *'  in 
saying  that  our  own  experience-^where  the  phrenologist  has  made 
\he  prognosis,  and  we  have  ourselves  compared  it  with  the  conduct 
oi  the  party— has  been  unfavourable." 

To  any  per^^n  accustomed  to  follow  out  scientific  inquiries,  the 
plan  thus  adopted  for  testing  the  truth  of  phrenology  must  appear 
•bsohitely  ludicrous.  We  believe  that  in  these  days  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  schoolboy  of  a  year's  standing,  who  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  necessity  of  collecting  a  vast  number  of  clear  and  well  attested 
facts  before  he  might,  *'  without  hesitation,*'  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  any  matter,  the  proofs  of  which  are  entirely  of  an  inductive 
kind.  On  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,'  our  reviewer  pronounces 
phrenology  to  be  a  *' pretended  art  or  science."  Let  us  sea  what 
they  are  worth. 

In  Case  No.  1,  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  names.  Two  '*  pro- 
fessors," of  whose  experience  or  qualifications  we  can  form  no  esti* 
mate,  pronounce  **  Secretiveness"  to  be  the  largest  organ  in  the  head 
of  a  murderer,  betweem  w,hom  and  his  victim  some  strange  and 
tmnatural  intimacy  had  subsisted,  but  who  never  would  have  been 
suspected  of  the  crime  if  he  had  kept  his  own  counsel.  Now,  to  a 
careless-minded  person,  to  whom  a  few  superficial  observations  would 
have  all  the  weight  which  would  only  by  others  be  attached  to  a  long 
chain  of  careful  experiments,  the  above  combination  may  appear  to 
be  utterly  impossible,  and  he  may  expect  that  his  relation  of  this 
anonymous  case  may  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  hundreds  of  facts 
attested  by  a  full  detail  of  names,  dates,  and  correlative  circumstances, 
which  have  been  collected  by  phrenologists  up  to  the  present  time. 
B^t,  unfortunately,  it  will  appear  to  all  persons,  (whether  phrenolo- 
gists or  not,)  who  have  given  any  attention  to  mental  phenomena, 
that  the  combination  of  the  secretive  propensity,  with  a  willingness  to 
confess  to  certain  atrocious  crimes,  is  extremely  frequent,  and  by  no 
means  difiicult  of  explanation.     We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into 
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the  iMoflopKf  of  the  point,  and  as  it  has  been  fully  examined  else- 
where, it  is  unnecessary  that  we  shoufd  do  so.*  We  will  therefore 
comewt  ourselres  by  expressing  our  regret  that,  owing  to '  the  s^cre- 
tiveaees  of  the  reviewer,  we  are  destined  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  **  iinmge  and  unnatural  intimacy**^  alluded  to  in  the 
above  case;  or,  if  this  wonld  not  admit  of  publication,  of  the  means 
by  which  it  had  been  concealed,  smce  it  is  possible  that  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  case  might  show  that  the  unnamed  professors'  had  no 
occaeioB,  in  tfieir  defence,  to  resort  to  the  "  miserable  subterfuge*'  of 
the  knife.  In  order,  however,  to  relieve  all  future  professors  who 
May  faeveafVer  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  similar  difficulty,  we  will 
mention  the  fbllowing  cases,  to  show  that  the  coincidence  of  the  secre- 
tive and  self*convicting  tendencies  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1886,  Maria  Jaeger  was  condemned  at 
Mayence  for  having  poisoned,  at  various  intervals,  her  uncle,  mother, 
father,  husband,  her  three  daughters,  and  another  person.  She  had 
done  all  ihts  with  so  much  caution,  tliat  no  suspicion  whatever  was 
excited,  and  she  was  at  last  condemned  npon  her  own  voluntary  con- 
fession !  Cook,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Paas,  at  Leicester,  wliose  case 
excited  such  a  strong  sensation,  on  account  of  the  means  adopted  for 
concealment,  when  apprehended  at  Liverpool,  at  once  confessed  the 
murder.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  culprit 
stated  that  she  had  had  a  dream,  which  induced  her  to  confess ;  and 
onr  reviewer,  with  much  simplicity,  seems  disposed  to  infer  that,  in 
the  case  which  be  has  quoted,  the  man  confestted  without  any  motive. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  mental  science  to 
know  that  no  act  was  ever  yet  committed  without  a  motive ;  and  even 
Our  critic  would  doubtless  allow  that,  if  the  confession  could  have 
taken  place  without  a  motive,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  insanity; 
and  if  such  was  the  fact,  as  he  gives  us  no  pathological  account  of  the 
criminars  brain,  die  case,  as  he  relates  it,  is  utterly  worthless. 

In  Case  No.^,  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  names.  A  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  the  reviewer's,  or  probably  a  friend's  friend,  for  we 
have  no  precise  information,  being  in  company  with  some  indiscreet 
believer  in  his  own  powers  of  manipulation,  submits  his  head  to  be 
examined,  and  the  examiner  commits  an  egregious  blunder;  both 
parUes  being  of  that  rash'  or  phyAil  turn  of  mind  which  would  induce 
them  to  test  the  truth  of  a  science  which  has  agitated  Europe  during  a 


*  A  eoDBidoratioii  of  the  eauaas  which  rooat  frequentlj  induce  coaieasioas,  both 
of  m  direct  and  an  indirect  character,  in  homicidal  carna,  will  he  foond  in  «  aeries 
of  articlea  on  Criminal  Joriaprudence,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Spectator, 
London  newspaper. 
VOL.  in«— 15 
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perknl  of  forty  yaaTPi  by  this  empirical  pEQcedi|Te»  aad  randfT  thtm 

willing  to  abide  by  the  re^ulL  This  aoeedote  being  retailed  to  onr 
reviewer,  is  immediately  coupled  by  him  with  bis  own  penonal 
experience,  (as  related  in  case  No.  !»)  ^jfA  boi)}  together  fom  «oeh  a 
mass  of  evidenoe  as  to  ii^duce  him,  "without  hesitatioot'*  to  pnn 
nouDce  phrenology  to  be  nothing  more  thaR  a  **  pcetencp/'  WhfiDt 
apart  from  the  want  of  all  idemificattpn  of  the  .etifi^^  we  observe  that 
he  had  not  even  taken  the  pains^  before  he,  allude^  to  it  in  evidenos. 
to  procure  either  measurement. or  cast  of  his  fricupd's  friend's  head,  in 
which  the  extraordinary  developeooen;  of  the  ojrg^  of  Tune  is  niuc- 
companied  by  the  powei  of  recognising  ''  God  i^ve  the  King/*  we 
feel  entitled  to  complain  of  his  indifil^cence  to  a  public  duty,  aiDd  to 
the  true  interests  of  science.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into 
consideration  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  DeviUe*«  collec- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  thousand  authenticated  casts  is  open  to 
any  individual  inquirer,  we  find  our  reviewer  willing  to  take  up  an 
opinion  or  impression  upon  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  as  he 
admits  phrenology  to  be,  upon  the  loose  and  gossiping  pair  of  cases 
to  which  he  has  limited  his  inquiries,  we  think  that  he  wiU  not  accuse 
us  of  judging  unfairly  if  we  express  a  suspicion  that  he  must  want  that 
mental  discipline  which  is  the  result  of  severe  training,  and  that,  carry- 
ing more  sail  than  ballast,  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  are  apt  to  give 
implicit  credeuce  to  matters  at  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,  which  they 
may  discover  at  fifty  to  be  erroneous,  and  will  probably  look  back 
upon,  at  seventy,  with  the  bitterest  regret 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  attempting  to  upset  a.  system  of  philosophy,  o«r 
reviewer  completely  exposes  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  system  rests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
phrenology  presents  the  only  true  method  of  dealing  wiUi  Mr. 
Combers  works,  because  if  these  works  administer  to  deism,  and 
phrenology  nevertheless  prove  to  be  founded  on  truth,  it  would,  as 
the  Christian  religion  is  truth  itself,  he  a  very  eaay  leak  to  show  that 
Mr.  Combe's  philosophy  is  disproved  even  by  pbriiDolog7;  apd  it 
phrenology  be  not  true,  it  cannot  be  an  impofsib^  task  to  prove  itp 
falsehood,  and  thus,  by  sweeping  away  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Coml^'e 
philosophy,  to  destroy  altogether  the  structure  whish  be  has  i^aiaod. 
This  would  have  been  the  sinoiplest  and  n^ost  philosophical  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  would  have  saved  the  writer  from  the 
impiety  of  making  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, when  the  question  at  issue  admitted  of  satisfactory  settlement 
by  other  means. 

Having  exposed  the  unfitness  of  our  reviewer  for  the  task  which  he 
has  assumed,  as  far  as  scientific  knowledge  is  concerned,  we  wiU  pxx^ 
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eeed  to  examine  his  fitness  as  evinced  bj  his  knowledge  and  interpre- 
tatioa  of  the  chief  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  His  sole  vieW|  as 
stated  by  himself,  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Combe's  work  is  deistical  in  its 
tendency^  and  with  this  intention,  he  says, 

*'  It  may  be  well  to  define  our  own  aotion  of  deism ;  for  on  this 
bead  we  are  determined  to  avoid  all  hair-drawn  distinctions.  We 
consider  the  deist  to  be  a  person  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  great  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  who  does  not 
believe  in  any  revelation  whatever  of  his  will  unto  mankind.  He 
believes  God  to  have  created  this  universe,  and  to  have  given  to  mind 
and  matter  definite  laws ;  but  he  believes  those  laws,  when  they  are 
discovered,  to  be  the  only  revelations  of  His  will  unto  mankind." 

Now,  we  have  never  been  able  to  gather  from  Mr.  Combe's  works, 
any  denial  of  specific  revelations  having  been  made  to  man ;  nor  do^s 
the  reviewer,  although  he  professes  his  intention  to  abide  by  Uie  above 
definition,  either  convict,  or  attempt  to  convict,  Mr.  Combe  of  an(y 
thing  of  the  sort.     If  the  reviewer  means  to  assert  that  any  act  ^yer 
proceeded  from  the  Creator,  which  was  not  the  result  of  laws  esta- 
blished by  him,  and  consistent  with  his  eternal  mind,  we  suspect  that 
he  will  not  only  find  himself  at  issue  with  Mr.  Combe,  but  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.     All  that  Mr.  Combe  implies  is,  that  the 
Creator  having  given  to  man  a  certain  organisatioD,  has  in  all  |gv 
dealings  with  him  reference  to  that  organisation.     No  man  can  see 
God  and  live — hence,  whenever  the  Creator  has  revealed  himself  tp 
the  race,  it  has  always  been  through  means  adapted  to  their  consttt»- 
tion ;  our  Saviour  took  upoo  himself  the  form  of  man  in  obedience  tp 
this  necessity,  and,  in  earlier  days,  the  revelations  of  the  Dmnp 
Spirit  were  received  by  the  patriarchs,  not  through  the  medium  of  an 
altered  existence,  but  through  their  natural  powers,  by  the  material 
agencies  of  light  and  sound.     The  Divine  Ruler  having  thus  alwayp 
communicated  with  man  as  a  being  manifesting  his  powers  in  this  life 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  definite  and  material  organisation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  arises  the  disinclination  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  to  contemplate  this  fact,  or  to  enterUin 
any  system  of  philosophy  that  may  be  based  upon  it.     It  is  owiqg 
to  this  disinclination  that  there  has  always  beent  as  our  reviewer 
observes,  ''not  only  in  our  country,  but  universally  in  the  history 4xf 
mankind,  a  conflict  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  schools  of 
philosophy,"  and  it  is  as  a  disciple  of  the  latter  school  that  he  enters 
into  opposition  to  Mr.  Combe.    "We  must  grapple,"  he  says,  "wHh 
that  gentleman's  exposition  of  the  case  between  these  s^itagonislng 
principlea,  and  in  order  to  do  it  fairly,  we  shall  do  it  in  his  own 
language  :«* 
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*'  «The  one  (principle)  is  that  the  world,  inchiding  both  the  physical 
and  moral  departments,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  improve- 
raent,  which  time  will  evolve  and  bring  to  maturity ;  it  having  been 
constituted  by  the  Creator  on  the  principle  of  a  progressive  system, 
like  the  acorn  in  reference  to  the  oak.  This  hypothesis  ascribed  to 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  the  whole  phenomena 
which  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  exhibits ;  because  in  conferring 
on  each  part  the  specific  qualities  and  constitution  which  belong  to  it, 
and  in  placing  it  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  found,  he  is 
assumed  to  have  designed  from  the  first,  the  whole  results  which 
these  qualities,  constitution,  and  circumstances  are  calculated  in  time 
to  produce.' " 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  the  reviewer  observes,  '^  We  are  of 
opinion  that  almost  any  jury  of  intelligent  Christians  will,  on  this 
evidence  alone,  convict  the  theory  of  Mr.  Combe  to  the  full  extent  of 
deism ;  since  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  great  first  cause,  but  dis* 
iinctly  asserts  the  uselessness  of  any  Scriptural  revektion,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  revelation  at  all,  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  nature's  laws  and  operations.***  Now,  we  question  if  any 
person  but  the  reviewer  himself  could  find  in  the  above  extract,  *^  a 
distinct  assertion  of  the  uselessness  of  any  Scriptural  revelation/' 
Mr.  Combe  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  exposition  of  a  system  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Testament,  and  this  very  fact  must  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  cannot  entertain  any  idea  of  asserting  that  in  eighteen 
centuries  back  the  exposition  of  such  views  must  have  been  tueless  to 
mankind !  The  reviewer  proceeds  in  the  following  way  to  refute  the 
doctrines  of  perfectibility,  which,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  he  is 
determined  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Combe,  although  that  gentleman  states  in 
his  Constitution  of  Man,  '*  1  do  not  intend  to  predicate  any  thing 
concerning  the  absolute  perfectibility  of  man,  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nattire.*' 

**  Of  all  the  confutations  of  perfectibility,  it  has  always  been  oar 
own  opinion  that  the  one  brought  by  Malthus  (we  think)  sgainst  Con- 
dorcet  is  the  happiest.  The  latter  entertained  no  doubt  that,  by  ooq- 
tinually  studying  to  diminish  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  man,  and 
the  evils  of  society,  we  shall  eventually  arrive  at  absolute  perfectioii. 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  toseb  tliat  the  utural  laws,  diioemible  bjr  ananiitcd  reasoo, 
uc  raflieieot  for  the  mImImr  of  man  without  revelation.  Human  intereats  regard 
tfaif  world  and  the  next.  Mj  object  is  to  inveatigate  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  human  body  and  mind,  their  relation  to  external  objects  and  beings  in  this 
'  world,  and  the  courses  of  action  that,  in  consequence,  appear  to  be  beneficial  or 
hurtful  in  this  lire.-.Coiisfi(KfJeR  •/  ifaii,  PeopU^i  JBdt/ton,  page  10. 
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*The  desideratuna,'  observes  the  philosopher  of  dt  population,  *of  a 
Leicestershire  breeder  of  sheep,  is  to  produce  those  with  snudl  heads 
and  9maU  legs.  Ergo:  when  they  arrive  at  perfection,  they  will  have 
no  heads  and  no  legs  at  all  !*  They  will  then,  however,  cease  to  be 
sheep ;  and,  in  tlie  same  manner,  if  man  were  to  become  perfect,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  man — a  consummation  at  which,  in  the  present 
world,  he  never  can  arrive,  and  still  retain  his  being." 

The  reviewer  his  here  made  un  unhappy  use  of  a  very  good  joke. 
He  is  not,  we  presume,  prepared  to  deny  Uiat  Adam  was  created  per* 
feet.  What,  then,  does  he  mean,  when  he  says  that  if  man  were  to 
become  perfect,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  man  ?  He  seems  to  deny  that 
Adam  was  a  man,  since  he  asserts  that  if  the  human  race  could  regain 
the  state  that  Adam  lost,  (and  which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  our 
Saviour's  mission  to  enable  them  to  do,)  they  would  cease  to  be  men. 
It  is  vain  to  contend  that  the  first  of  our  kind  could  have  been  any. 
thing  else  than  a  perfect  man,  because,  as  he  was  the  model  of  his 
nce^  he  formed  the  type  of  his  perfection,  and  if  he  had  been  created 
by  his  Maker  without  arms  or  legs,  or  in  any  other  way  differently 
from  what  he  now  is,  he  must,  as  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  called 
by  his  Maker  man,  have  been  perfect  as  a  man,  and  upon  any  depar- 
tttie  from  that  formation  he  would,  strictly  speaking,  have  ceased  to 
be  a  man.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  in  attempting  a  very  fine- 
drawn distinction,  the*  critic  has  fallen  into  a  very  amusing  absurdity. 
Adam  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  being  called  man ;  his  descendants* 
through  his  and  their  own  disobedience,  have  fallen  from  the  type  by 
which  he  was  first  characterised,  and  we  think  that  few  persons  will 
be  prepared  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  our  reviewer,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  race  by  repentance  (shown  in  a  return  to  obedience, 
as  enforced  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Savioui)  to  achieve  their  restoration. 

It  will  further  be  seen,  that  the  attempted  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  perfectibility  involves  a  denial  of  the  human  attributes  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Christ  upon  earth  was  '^  perfect  man."  Our  reviewer 
says  that  this  is  impossible,  because  **  if  he  was  perfect,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  man ;"  and  although  the  Divine  Teacher,  in  his  most  impressive 
discourse,  exhorts  the  human  race  to  '^be  perfect  as  their  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,"  we  are  told,  upon  the  strength  of  a  witticism  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  such  an  uijunction  is  useless,  and 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  its  fulfilment. 

"But  let  us  now  observe,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "how  Mr. 
Combe  st'ites  the  opposite  principle : — 

"*The  other  hypothesis,'  he  informs  us,  Ms  that  the  world  was 
perfect  at  first,  but  fell  into  derangement,  continues  in  dborder,  and 
does  not  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  rectification.'  " 
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The  writer  appears  to  be  exceedingly  angry  at  the  word9,  ^^tlle 
other  hypothesis/'  but  does  not  condescend  to  inform  ns  of  the  natare 
of  the  words  which  he  considers  would  be  more  respectful  or  expies^ 
sire.  We  believe  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  Combe  says,  **  the  other  hypo- 
thesis ;*'  and  as  these  words  really  present  to  our  eye  no  oifensive 
properties  whateyer,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  pettish  and  trifling  U>ne 
adopted  by  our  reviewer  witli  regard  to  them,  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  touchy  and  unreasoning  dignity  of  an  offended  girl,  thah  of  tlir 
t^le  of  argument  which  should  be  adopted  in  a  philosophical  dH 
oossion. 

''The  other  hypothesis,"  he  says,  'Ms  not  exactly  yiheX  Mr.  Combe 
has  here  been  pleased  to  affirm.  We  Christians  certainly  believe  th^ 
world,  after  its  creation,  *  to  have  fallen  into  derangement  -y  but  the 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Combe  is  pleased  to  term  the  spintunl  hypothesis, 
if  most  imperfectly  described  in  this  infelicitous  arrangement  of  words. 

"The  narrative  of  the  Jewish  law  giver  and  historian,  Moees« 
instructs  us,  that  when  the  Almighty  had  created  the  world,  he  '  9KW 
that  it  was  good.'  This  is  what  it  meant  by  Mr.  Combe,  When  he 
speaks  of  its  being  *  perfect.'  But  the  same  authority  also  tells  us^ 
that  God  having  placed  man  in  this  paradise,  was  pleased  to  constitute 
him  a  responsible  being.  Under  the  position  in  which  man  was 
found  by  the  tempter,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  b^en  any  test  to 
which  he  could  have  been  subjected,  excepting  only  that  of  obedience. 
At  all  events,  this  was  the  victual  test  by  which  he  was  tried :  an 
express  command  was  laid  upon  him ;  he  failed  in  his  obedience,  and 
thus  sorrow  entered  into  the  world  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This, 
however,  is  a  different  account  of  the  matter  from  that  of  Mr.  Combe, 
who  only  tells  us  that  *  the  worlil  fell  into  derangement.' " 

Now  this  may  appear  'to  the  reviewer  to  be  a  more  felicitous 
arrangement  of  words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certainly  a  more  diffuse 
arrangement,  but  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  we  arrive  at  no  othei 
idea  than  that  which  Mr.  Combe  has  more  appropriately,  because 
more  concisely,  expressed.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  more  elaborate  statement  of  the  reviewer,  if  he  had  not 
himself  placed  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  so ;  for,  having  just  asserted 
that  "  he  certainly  believes  the  world,  afler  its  creation,  to  have  fallen 
iRto  derangement,"  he  goes  on  to  exhibit,  in  his  own  style,  a  singu- 
larly "  infelicitous  arrangement  of  words"  or  idea»i  in  the  followiog 
extraordinary  statement :— « 

"  JVe  do  NOT  believe  the  world  to  have  fallen  into  derangement^ 
but  we  believe  it  to  have  been  visited  with  a  curse.  We  do  not 
believe  it  to  contain  within  itself  no  element  of  rectification,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  with  the  curse  was   united  the  promise  of  an 
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*  atonement.'  Let  ut,  then,  c«8t  away  the  almost  baibaroni  laoguago 
of  Mr.  Oombei  and  permit  the  Christian  iiypotheifB  to  nee  its  owiir 
The  real  distinction  between  us  is,  that  Mr.  Combe  conaiderB  man  to 
be  capable  of  arriving,  throu||rh  the  medium  of  phtloiophfy,  and  mova 
particularly  the  new  branch  of  it,  phreoology,  at  the  pevfeotiod  of  • 
wisdom  in  tMi  world  f  whitet  the  Scriptikff«»  tail  uk  to*  look  lor  no 
perfection  mitil  we  arise  from  the  dead,  in  that  purer  and  nioie  eialteii 
state  of  being  which  is  pi^omised  in  ih^  ret«hitietts  of  nur  God  unto 
mankind.*' 

It  thus  appears  that,  upon  Hetond  tfconghtsi  the  feViewer-**  dbea  nH 
beHeve  that  tlie  world  fS^  il&to  derangemeht,  but  that 'it  was  vnited 
with  a  curse.*'  This  will  startle  such  of  his  readers  as  hare  been 
accustomed  to  entertain  the  common  belief  that  the  cone  was  not 
inflicted  upon  the  world  in  its  state  of  primal  innocenee,  but  that  it 
was  jusdy  indicted  iis  a  eoMequene^  of  derangement;  but  waiving 
this  point,  and  taking  him  upon-  his  own  ground,  will  he  permit  ua  to 
ask  him,  to  what  did  the  eurse  lead,  even  if,  aa  he  aaserls,  it  was 
inflicted  without  a  cause  ?  Did  it  efl^ct  any  change  in  man's  mg'uial 
condition  ?  If  so,  that  change  was  a  derangement.  Did  it  eiSect  no 
change?  If  so,  it  was  a  curs'e  only  in  imagination.  Until  these 
questions  can  be  more  satisfactorily  answered,  we  realty  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  casting  away  the  so-called  barbarous  language  of 
Mr.  Combe,  to  substitute  the  puzzling  no-meanings  of  the  reviewer. 
He  next  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  tell  us  to  look  for  no  perfection  in 
this  world.  How  then  does  he  interpret  the  injunction  of  Christ  to 
mankind,  that  they  should  strive  aAer  perfection  ?  It  surely  means 
that  they  should  strive  after  it  in  this  life,  because  at  death  our  fate 
will  be  sealed,  and  our  deatiny  will  not  be  dependent  then  upon  any 
efforts  of  OUT  own. 

It  is,  then,  intimated  that  because  all  previous  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  have  proved  bewildering  and  contradictory,  there  can  be 
iitde  doubt  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Combe  must  share  that  fote ;  and 
in  order  to  deter  men  fr6m  inquiring  after  truth,  by  following  out 
observations  on  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  independently  of  any 
connection  with  revealed  religion,  the  reviewer  shuts  the  door,  as  he 
imagines,  upon  all  philosophic  induction,  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
following  dogma,  "  Follow  the  reveakd  commandments  of  Almighty 
God." 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  "religious  readers"  must  bring  against  our 
reviewer  the  charge  of  worldly  self-confidence  and  irreverent  rashness. 
If  he,  without  the  key  which  natural  philosophy  affords,  could  tell  us 
what  the  revealed  commandnents  of  Almighty  God  actually  are,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  carried  cut,  the  advice  which  he  has  uttered  would 
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be  allosafficiect;  bat  it  is  the  priesanptuous  error  of  those  who  make 
religion  subtervient  to  UDcharilsbleneee  and  pride,  to  euppoee  that  they 
undevBtand*  in  their  entire  purity,  the  doctrinee  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
them  remember  widi  humility,  that  before  men  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  must  attain  to  his  perfection.  No 
nan  can  thorougtdy  understand  the  duties  of  charity  who  is  not  him- 
self charitable;  we  should  not  ask  a  felon  for  a  disquisition  upon 
honesty ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  require  that  we  should  accept  from 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  their 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  perfect  and  eternal  wisdom.  It 
seems  to  ns  far  better  that  we  should  entertain  the  belief  that,  with 
oar  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  own  nature,  and  of  the  natuie 
of  the  external  world,  we  can  but  faintly  interpret  or  trace  the  beauty 
of  those  princ^ea  whieh  have  been  imparted  by  revelation,  but  that 
every  step  of  our  morad  and  intellectual  progress  will  be  found  to  har- 
monise with  such  of  them  as  we  already  appear  to  understand,  and 
will  advance  us  towards  a  conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

It  has  been  at  all  times  from  the  arrogant  assumption  of  men  that 
they  fully  understood  the  principles  which  Christ  laid  down,  that  the 
fearful  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  his  religion  have  resulted* 
If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  see  the  barbarous  invaders  of , Rome  following  what  they 
conceived  to  be  *'the  revealed  commandments  of  God,'*  by  blending 
their  superstitious  extravagances  with  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Christian— -producing  that  absurd  compound  of  devotion  and 
folly  which  marks  the  middle  ages.  At  a  later  day,  we  see  the  Chris- 
tian church  following  what  it  conceived  to  be  "the  revealed  command- 
ments of  God,'*  by  extending  its  temporal  power  and  usurping  an 
authority  over  all  the  crowns  of  Europe.  Again  we  find  '*  the 
revealed  commaudments  of  God**  quoted  as  an  unanswerable  autho- 
rity, when  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  west  were  tortured  and 
plundered  by  the  invaders  of  their  soil.  Again  we  find  the  same  text 
issuing  from  lips  that  were  accustomed  to  hail  with  shouts  the  last 
struggles  of  a  drowning  witch  ;  and  although,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
considered  that  "  the  revealed  commandments  of  God*'  do  not  autho* 
rise  the  burning  of  heretics,  or  the  drowning  of  witches,  they  are 
asserted  to  give  full  sanction  to  the  public  strangling  of  unhappy 
criminals,  or  to  the  butchering  of  a  defenceless  people,  for  ^^insOi- 
lently**  refusing  to  permit  the  importation  of  a  noxious  drug ! 

But  our  reviewer,  whose  theological  flights  must,  we  think,  appear 
by  this  time  to  some  of  his  religious  readers  to  be  of  the  bc^dest  kind, 
may  be  further  convicted  of  denying  that  the  advent  j»iid  atonement  of 
our  Saviour  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  operate  as  a  means  by  which  maa 
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may  be  restored  to  the  «tate  from  which  he  fell.  The  Christian 
theologians  have  taught  that  man  fell  through  want  of  experience,  that 
the  first  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  brought  death  into  the  world, 
but  that  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  gave  to  man  the  means  of  regaining 
his  position.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  this  is  to 
be  achieved,  was  expounded  by  our  Saviour  upon  earth.  Man  has 
now  to  work  out  the  principles  which  were  thus  imparted.  That 
this  restoration  can  ever  be  effected,  our  reviewer,  in  the  name  of  his 
** religious  readers"  and  ^'Christian  theologians,"  expressly  denies. 
He  refiises  to  believe  that  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  his  immediate 
disciples,  all  miraculous  agency  in  the  affairs  of  man  terminated,  and 
that  the  human  race,  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  full  means 
of  regeneration,  were  then  left  to  work  it  out.  He  regards  the  efforts 
which  man  may  make  as  altogether  ineffectu^,  nniess  the  laws  of 
nature  shall  again  in  each  case  be  subverted  to  effect  his  salvation* 
Spiritual  aid,  or  in  other  words,  miraculous  aid,  (for  our  reviewer 
contends  that  the  natural  constitution  of  man  is  insufficient,  and  by 
the  word  **  spirit,"  intimates  an  unusual  and  external  influence,  and 
not  merely  the  soul,  which  every  man  possesses,)  must  always  be 
afforded  to  him  for  this  purpose— he  most  receive  powers  which  are 
not  peculiar  to  all  men— not  common  to  the  race— and  must  therefore 
become  an  angel  or  superior  being,  and  cease  to  be  a  man.  He 
denies,  therefore,  that  by  the  simple  atonement  of  our  Saviour  all 
mankind  may  be  saved,  but  asserts  that,  instead  of  this,  a  portion  of 
mankind  may  be  converted,  while  on  earth,  into  angels  or  superior 
beings,  and  then,  aa  angels^  may  be  saved;  and  that  Mr.  Combe's 
philosophy,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  race  may  now 
work  out  its  regeneration  by  a  proper  application  of  the  powers  of  its 
own  inherent  constitution,  is  altogether  false. 

We  must  here  leave  the  reviewer-^there  is  scarcely  a  line  in  his 
article  which  we  have  not  marked  for  refutation  and  exposure,  but 
we  cannot  afford  the  space,  and  it  would  be  needless,  if  we  could. 
Our  object  was  not  to  defend  the  theological  views  of  Mr.  Combe, 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature ;  Mr.  Combe  having,  in  his 
Constitution  of  Man,  merely  stated  two  theories  which  have  long  been 
agitated  respecting  the  prospects  of  man  in  this  world,  and  then  endea- 
voured to  trace  how  far  these  theories  are  respectively  borne  out  by  a 
careful  observation  of  facts.  He  has  himself  remarked  that  theological 
views  should  never  be  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  any  points  oi 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  it  is  only  by  rash  and  irreverent  persons 
that  such  a  course  would  be  adopted.  The  folly  (not  to  use  a  harsher 
term)  of  bringing  religious  doctrines  to  bear  against  the  experiraento 
«r  the  theories  of  scientific  students,  has  often  been  illustrated,  and  is 
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almost  universally  acknowledged.  To  show  that  our  reviewer  h$M 
fallen  into  his  share  of  the  absurdities  and  self-eon  trad  ictions  to  whioh 
such  a  course  inevitably  leads,  has  been  our  only  intention. 

We  cannot  part  from  him,  however,  without  distinctly  reprobating 
his  Pharisaical  use  of  the  term,  **  We  Christians,*'  which  he  applies 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  paper  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  enter* 
Uin  views  similar  to  his  own.  Notwithstanding  his  new  readings  of 
revelation,  there  exist  a  vast  number  of  persons— -probably  amounting, 
in  England  and  the  United  States^  to  upwards  of  a  million — whose 
views  harmonise  with  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  who  still 
retain  a  faith  (a  faith  so  strong,  that  they  do  not  fear  to  examine 
abstract  truths)  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  writer  of  the  review  is 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  some  large  editions  of  Mr. 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man  have  been  Sold  in  Amierica,  with  a 
treatise  appended  to-  thi^m  on  the  **  Harmony  between  Phrenology 
and  Religion,**  and  thai  this  treatise  has  idso,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  had 
an  extraordiiiary  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  is  an  appointed  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  such, 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  and  an  extensive  influence,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  patent-right  to  the  tide  of 
**  Christians**  has  been  claimed  by  his  opponents,  and  that  a  decree 
of  excommunication  has  been  promulgated  in  a  London  magazine 
against  all  those  who  may  listen  to  his  views. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark,  that  iri  addition  to  many  attempts 
to  &x  upon  Mr.  Combe,  by  dishonest  implication,  views  which  that 
gentleman  never  promulgated,  there  are  two  or  three  distinct  untruths 
sprinkled  through  the  review:  viz.  «*Mr.  Combe  asks  us,  without 
inquiry,  to  resign  the  Holy  Scriptures,**  dee.  &c.  &;c. 

In  his  short  quotations,  interwoven  with  his  text,  the'  reviewer 
Ofniti  words  and  adds  words,  all  within  inverted  commas,  at  his  own 
discretion.  Thus  Mr.  Combe  is  made  to  say,  that  those  who  enter- 
tain the  second  hypothesis,  **  believe  the  world  to  contain  within 
itself  no  element  of  rectification  ;*'  here  the  words  should  be,  '*  no 
element  of  its  mtm  rectification,"  and  if  the  passage  had  been  thus 
quoted,  the  remarks  which  the  reviewer  makes  upon  it  would  have 
been  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  ridiculous.  Again  he  says, 
•«  We  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Combe  is  arraying  his  dwn 
philosophy  against  that  of  rerelation.  He  tells  us  that  onr  ^  futtda* 
mental  error'  is,  that  we  hold  this  world  to  have  lost  the  purity  and 
bMttty  in  whieh  it  was  first  created."  Mr.  Combe's  words  respecting 
the  fyindamental  error  in  question,  really  are,  *«  Their  minds  have  been 
infected  with  the  first  great  error  that  this  world  is  irremediabhf 
defective  in  its  constitution.**     In  this  olace,  a  more  conscientious 
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quotatio/ki  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  reviewer.  He 
00011  exhibits  his  motive  for  pei  verting  Mr.  Combe's  words,  since  he 
goes  on  to  assert,  upon  the  strength  of  his  misrepresentation,  that  Mr. 
Combe  '*  tells  us  that  a  faith  in  the  myterious  and  spiritual  doctrines 
Of  ^ts  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  fundamental  error.**  Furthermore,  the 
reviewer,  in  his  own  rash  and  unscrupulous  way,  says, 

**Mr.  Combe,"  in  his  remarks  on  the  siecond  hypothesis,  **is 
pleased  in  this  passage  to  cite  something  less  than  half  the  spiritual 
hypothesiM— Mhus  completely  disguising  it  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 
He  mentions  the  part  of  our  faith  which  asserts  the  conniption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  curse  on  nature  in  general,  but  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  here  to  the  eternal  prospects  of  mankind.  This  is 
very  uncandid.  We  can  scarcely  stretch  our  own  candor  so  far  as  to 
deem  it  honest." 

Every  reader  of  the  Constitution  of  Man  will  bo  aware  that  Mr. 
Combe»  from  first  to  last^  deals  with  his  subject  only  as  a  branch  of 
seientific  inquiry,  considering  man  solely  in  his  adaptation  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  and  to  the  material  wtrrld  in  which  he  dwells.  Moreover, 
if  the  reviewer  had  not  been  so  impatient  as  to  skip  over  the  third 
page  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Combe  is  represented  to  have  omitted 
all  allusion  to  the  eternal  prospects  of  mankind,  his  mind  would  have 
b^ieh  relieved  by  the  following  passage : — 

**  tt  is  objected  that,  by  omitting  the  sanction  of  future  reward  and 
punishment,  this  treatise  leaves  out  the  highest,  best,  and  most  effica- 
cious class  of  motives  to  virtuous  conduct.  This  objection  is  fouilded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  object  of  the  book.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
show,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  human  actions  are  infi- 
nitely more  complete,  certain,  and  efficacious  in  this  life,  than  is  gene- 
rally believed;  but  by  no  means  to  interfere  with  the  sanctions  to 
virtue,  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  future  retribution.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  every  action  which  is  morally  Wrong  in  reference  to  a  future 
lUe,  is  equally  wrong  and  inexpedient  with  relation  to  this  world." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  in  exposing  an 
article  thus  loosely  written;  more  especially,  since  it  involved  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  matters  connected  ivith  the  highest  points 
of  religious  belief;  but  it  became  proper,  from  the  presumptuous  tone 
of  the  reviewer,  that  we  should  show  to  his  readers,  in  the  clearest 
light,  that.  In  irreverently  bringing  such  matters  into  a  contest  with  the 
results  of  practical  reason,  and  assuming  to  himself  the  idea  that  he 
perfectly  understands  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  is  able  positively 
to  say  what  will  and  what  will  not  harmonise  therewith,  he  has  not 
only  grossly  perveited  the  simplest  truths  of  the  religion  which  he 
professes  to  defend,  but  that,  in  grappling  with  a  subject  to  which  he 
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has  evidently  only  given  the  lowest  degree  of  thought,  he  has  abso- 
lutely attempted  to  prove  that  some  of  the  most  obvious  doctrines 
both  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  are  altogether  fake. 

We  hope  that  the  example  which  he  has  set,  will  prevent  other 
opponents  of  phrenology  from  the  impiety  of  bringing  religion  into  i 
discussion  which  can  be  settled  by  other  means.  In  this  case,  the 
ejOTorts  of  our  reviewer  will  have  caused  much  real  good,  and  he  will 
be  able  (o  congratulate  himself  that  his  own  indiscretion  has,  at  least, 
been  the  means  of  preventing  others  from  rushing  recklessly  into  a 
ground  where  angeb  would  fear  to  tread ! 


ARTICLE   VI. 


Leeturea  on  Phrenology  by  Oeorge  Combe,  Esq.,  induding  tie 
mpiication  to  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  UnUed 
States^  with  Notes,  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  an  Historical 
Sketch.  By  Andrew  Boardman,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions.  New  York:  J.  P.  Giffing.  12mo. 
pp.  390. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe  on  phrenology,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Boardman,  of  New  York,  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
They  have  been  republished  in  Great  Britain,  where  we  learn  they 
are.  now  having  an  extensive  circulation ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  die 
merits  of  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  the  science,  that  a 
new  edition  should  be  so  soon  called  for  in  our  own  countr}^  In  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  Dr.  Boardman  remarks  that,  '*  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Combe  has  left  our  shores,  but  tlie 
fruits  of  his  labours  remain  with  us.  His  footsteps  can  be  traced  in 
beneficent  results.  The  phrenologists  of  America  return  to  him 
their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  the  first  in  science,  philosophy, 
and  philanthropy,  remember  him  with  unfeigned  respect  and  admira- 
tion. His  visit  has  been  highly  efficacious  in  correcting  prevalent 
errors  concerning  the  foundation,  scope,  and  utility  of  phrenology, 
and  in  attracting  more  closely  to  it  the  attention  of  many  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  countiy.  I  have  endeavoured,  among  other  things,  to 
render  the  following  work  a  monument  of  his  labours  in  the  United 
Sutes.'* 

This  is  truly  a  noble  monument  of  Mr.  Combe*s  labours  among  us; 
more  valuable  than  the  treasured  spoils  of  wealth,  and  far  more  durable 
than  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  art.  It  consists  in  a  defence 
and  exposition  o( principles  which  are  destined  to  elevate  and  improve 
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the  human  mind,  and  when  properly  applied,  their  fruits  will  be  seen 
in  the  advancement  of  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  indi- 
tidtials  as  well  as  communities.  Such  an  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  hope,  and  believe,  will  yet  be  made  in  our  own  country. 
We  admit  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  time;  but  that  their  application 
will  eventually  take  place,  and  produce  the  most  happy  and  beneficial 
results,  may  be  predicted  with  as  much  assurance  and  certainty,  as 
the  continued  existence  and  unchangeableness  of  God  himself.  For 
these  principles  are  an  essential  part  of  his  moral  government ;  they 
are  no  less  than  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  government 
of  the  mind  in  this  world,  and  which  can  never  be  extinguished  or 
suspended,  until  the  great  object  is  accomplished  for  which  man  was 
created  and  placed  in  this  probationary  state  of  existence. 

The  work  before  us  contains  not  only  a  full  and  accurate  report  of 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures,  but  also  an  account  of  his  reception  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  various  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  the  close  of  his  lectures  in  those  cities.  The 
**  Essay  on  the  Phrenological  Mode  of  Investigation,^  and  the  "  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  Phrenology,**  hy  Dr. 
Boardman,  are  both  well  written  articles,  and  constitute  a  very  appro- 
priate introduction  to  the  work.  We  are  much  gratified  to  find  a 
material  alteration  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  edition,  as  in 
noticing  the  previous  one,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  dissent  from  some 
remarks  there  made  in  reference  to  practical  phrenology.  **  To  what 
extent  mental  character  can  be  ascertained  from  external  developer 
ment  alone,^^  is  an  interesting  and  important  inquiry,  and  one  which 
Dr.  Boardman  has  very  clearly  and  ably  discussed  in  the  present 
Appendix.  As  it  is  our  intention  soon  to  present  an  article  in  the 
Journal  on  Practical  Phrenology^  we  shall  then  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject  again. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  IN  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

In  the  last  number  (January,  1841)  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological 
Journal,  we  find  the  following  interesting  account.  Two  practical 
phrenologists,  while  delivering  lectures  on  the  science  at  Exeter, 
visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  that  place,  and  examined  some 
of  the  lads  belonging  to  the  institution,  in  presence  of  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen.    It  appears  that  a  Journal,  or  Log-book,  is  regularly 
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kept  by  the  lads,  noting  down  daily  whatever  of  interest  transpires  k 
the  institution.  The  following  extract  is  copied  from  this  Log-book, 
of  November  10,  1840,  as  kept  by  the  pupils.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  (the  teacher,)  whose  name  is  mentioned,  is  not  a 
phrenologist,  and  had  no  agency  or  hand  in  making  the  record  :** 

"  A  mild  fine  day.  Two  gentlemen  came  here  and  felt  our  heads; 
they  were  both  phrenologists.  Mr.  Gordon  spoke  to  them.  He 
asked  them  what  boy  has  a  large  imagination  ?  They  felt  our  heads, 
and  pointed  to  Coyle.  Their  judgments  are  correct;  Coyle  has  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  delighu  in  similes  and  deep  thoughts. 
Mr.  Gordon  again  asked  them  to  point  out  a  boy  of  fine  and  generous 
dispositions,  and  who  is  fond  of  imitating  otliers.  One  felt  our  heads, 
and  pointed  to  Tom,  and  said  he  was  fond  of  imitating  others.  He 
also  said  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  ^aid, 
also,  he  is  timid,  and  he  is  always  frightened  at  pain,  and,  again «  he  is 
frightened  at  difficulties  in  his  study.  What  boy  is  talented  in 
mechanics  ?  He  felt  our  heads,  and  pointed  to  Cooke.  We  said  his 
judgment  was  correct,  because  G.  Cooke  was  a  great  mechanic,  and 
can  make  any  tiling  he  sees,  and  he  invents  many  curious  things. 
One  of  the  phrenologists  felt  our  heads,  and  pointed  to  Aubin,  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Gordon  told  us  the  gentleman  says 
^ubin  is  fond  of  drawing.  We  know  he  is  so,  because  his  faculty  of 
drawing  is  admirable.  The  phrenologists  felt  another  of  our  school- 
fellows' heads:  we  must  not  name  him,  because  it  would  pain  his 
heart';  and  the  phrenologist  said  he  is  a  vain  and  sly  fellow,  and  is 
forgetful  of  kindness.  We  cannot  say  'tis  not  true,  but  we  pray  it  is 
not  so.  The  phrenologisljs  felt  another  of  Qur  schoolfellows'  heads, 
and  said  he  is  a  subtle  and  artful  fellow;  he  always  sets  cunning 
schemes,  and  thinks  himself  successful,  but  he  always  fails  in  his 
deceitful  designs.  That  is  very  true ;  we  know  it  is  true.  They  felt 
B.'s  head,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  said  he  is  sluggish.  We 
said,  their  opinions  are  right,  because  we  have  often  observed  that  boy 
does  not  love  to  write  or  learn  of  himself,  but  we  are  obliged  oflen  to 
remind  him  of  his  duties.  The  phrenologists  felt  E.'s  head,  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  said,  That  boy  is  passionate,  and  when  his 
temper  is  excited,  his  features  appear  frowning  and  furrowed  with 
rage.  '  We  said,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  very  true.  The  phrenologists 
felt  P.*s  head,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  said,  he  was  a  cunning 
little  fellow,  but  his  habits  are  changing,  and  he  is  becoming  mors 
,  open.  We  said  it  is  true ;  we  know  it  is  true.  We  do  not  say  these 
things  are  true,  because  the  phrenologists  say  they  are  true ;  but  we 
say  these  things  are  true,  because  we  know  they  are  so  by  experienee 
and  observation  of  our  schoolfellows," 
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A  Lecture  on  Temperance^  PhymohgicaXly  and  Phrenologically  con- 

eidered.    By  O.  S.  Fowler. 

As  it  is  our  intention  ere  long  to  present  an  article  in  the  Journal  on 
this  subject,  we  will  for  the  present  only  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
notice  of  the  above  performance,  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  pf  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: — ^^Ml  O.  S.  Fowler  has  coo^ 
structed  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  which  he  has  discussed, 
phrenological! y,  ten  propositions — .showing,  first,  the  laws  which  goyero 
the  relations  existing  between  certain  states  of  the  body  and  those  of 
the  mind ;  next,  the  penalties  attached  to  their  violation,  and  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  of  every  kind  and  degree  upon  the  physical  an-d 
mental  economy.  In  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Fowler  assumes  that  ther^ 
exists  reciprocal  relations  bcfween  the  conditions  of  the  body  and  the 
states  of  the  mind — each  influencing  and  being  influenced  by  the  other. 
As  a  whole,  we  view  the  undertaking  as  an  ingenious  contribution  to  the 
eanse  of  temperance,  logically,  phrenologically,  and  medically  considered. 
It  may  touch  a  strin|:  that  no  other  argument  has  reached,  and  its  ci|[cn- 
lation  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged  by  the  temperance  reformers,  n 
phrenology  supplies  cogent  reasons  for  living  temperate  lives,  it  is  turn- 
ing the  science  to  a  practical  account  at  a  momentous  period.  With 
these  remarks,  we  recommend  oar  friend  Fowler's  contribution  to  thf 
cause  of  morals,  health,  and  happiness — to  all  who  feel  their  account* 
ability  to  society  for  the  manner  in  which  they  exert  their  influence." 

Western  Athenceum  and  Journal  of  Phrenology,  published  at  Andei^- 
sontown,  la.,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Sim,  M.  D. 

This  it  a  weekly  newspaper,  devoted  partly  to  phrenology.  Sixteen 
Bfimhers  have  already  been  issued ;  and  we  learn,  Kom  a  recent  editorial 
notice,  that  the  work  has  met  with  so  good  encouragement,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  "now  firmly  established."  There  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  this  journal,  A  Text  Book  on  Phrenology,  by  the  editor, 
amMaring  in  successive  chapters  in  each  paper,  which  promises  to  be  a 
vatoable  treatise  on  the  science.  We  hail  the  publication  of  this  journal 
M  a  harbinger  of  good  for  phrenology  in  the  "far  west,"  and  hope  that  it 
will' prove  a  valuable  anxiliary  in  diffusing  more  generally  the  principles 
of  the  science. 


A  Phrenological  Chart  and  Table  of  Combinations,    By  W.  Felcr. 

Mr.  Felch  belongs  to  Massachusetts,  and  is  favourably  known  to  the 
pnbHc  as  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  grammar,  in  which  he  has  ma^e 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology.  In  the  chart  before  us, 
we  find  an  extended  series  (numbering  over  one  thousand)  of  phrenolo- 
gical combinations — the  faculties,  and  their  combined  tendencies,  bej,ng 
expressed  in  an  abbreviated  form — showing  that  every  possible  trait  and 
shade  of  character  can  be  clearly  and  fully  explained  on  the  principles 
of  this  science.  Says  Mr.  Felch,  in  his  prefatory  remarks  "the. 
natural  laws  of  mind,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  or  comprehend  them,  are 
but  the  laws  of  organic  structure.  To  the  study  and  observance  of  thes^ 
laws,  the  Creator  has  bound  US|  by  amazing  rewards  and  amazing 
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penaliies,  of  which  4he  third  and  fourth  geDeration'  are  not  unusoallf 
the  heirs.  'Know  ye  not,'  sa/s  an  apostle,  'that  your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  V  If  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  corporeal  frame, 
more  emphatically  does  it  apply  to  that  portion  of  it  called  the  braiO| 
which  ail  admit  to  be  the  imiDediate  organ  or  oigans  of  the  mind.'' 

Bulwer  a  Phrenologist, — In  a  recent  work  by  this  celebrated  wiiter— 
viz.  "  7'tmow,  but  not  of  Athens^* — we  find  the  principles  of  phrenology 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  recognised.  The  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  his  leading  and  favourite  character  a  phrenologist,  and  represents 
him  at  holding  an  extended  dialogue  on  the  subject,  from  which  tve 
make  the  following  extract : — 

''You  are,  then,"  said  I,  "a  believer  in  the  system  of  Gall  and  Sparse 
hcim?" 

"Yes;  there  was  a  time  when  1  had  no  faith  in  the  science  of  phreDo- 
logy.    It  was  through  a  conversation  that  I  one  day  had  with  an  iotelli- 

gent  German,  that  my  attention  was  first  turnea  (o  it  as  a  science.  I 
egan  to  study  it  perseveringiy;  and  the  result  was,  my  complete  coa- 
viction  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  all  those  manifestations  of 
it  which  make  up  the  moral  nature  of  man,  depend  on  the  organisation 
of  the  brain.'' 

Phrenological  Bequest, — We  learn,  from  a  late  numlier  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  Dr.  Roberton,  of  Paris,  an  intimate 
friend  and  disciple  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
made  the  followmg  bequest:  viz.  to  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  phrenological  cabinet,  which  is  represented  to 
be  uurivaled  in  any  country;  and  with  his  own  skull,  and  1000  francf. 
to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  United  Slates.  A  copy  of 
the  will  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Howe,  the  president  of  the  society,  by 
Mr.  George  Combe.  This  is  a  noble  donation,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
the  means  of  creating  new  life  and  activity  among  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Phrenological  Society. 

Case  of  Idiocy, --I/Lt,  Bally,  ot  Manchester,  presented  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  the  cast  of  the  head  and  braiii  of 
an  idiot,  who  died  April  7th,  1840,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  The  bead 
measured  in  circumference  14}  inches  (average  of  ^dult  head,  22);  froB 
ear  to  ear,  over  the  crown,  6^  inches  (average,  13  to  14  inches).  The 
brain  weighed  13}  ounces  (average,  3  pounds  and  upwards).  Mr.  Baliy 
gave  a  particular  account  of  the  dispositions  and  mental  endowments  of 
this  idiot,  which,  of  course,  were  of  a  very  low  grade,  and  corresponded 
to  the  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  affording  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  phrenological  principle,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  or  the  instrument  through  which'  (he  mind  acts  in  this  world. 

We  learn  from  the  Boston  papers,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Natural  Religion  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  that  city. 
Dr.  W.  advocates  the  theory  that  man  is,  by  nature,  endowed  with  a 
sentiment  of  religious  ttorshiv^  but,  at  the  same  time^  discards  all  the 
positive  demonstrations  furnisned  in  proof  of  this  position  by  phrenology, 
because,  forsooth,  Voltaire  had  large  Veneration  f 
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Vol.  III.  PlillAdclplila,  Marek  1,  1841.  Ho.  6. 

ARTICLE  I. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY— ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  MEDICINE. 

(Praenled  to  the  Facultj  of  PeniMylTania  Medical  College  m  an  Tnangfaral  Theafa 
for  the  derree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  hy  •  member  of  the  E'adnatioff  claaa. 
March  1, 184L) 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Basils  in  emimeratiiif  the  csiDses  that  retarded 
the  progress  of  medicine,  adduces  as  one  of  the  principal)  the  neglect 
of  cnltiTating  those  branches  of  science  which  are  most  intimatelj 
connected  with  medicine.  These  ave,  says  he,  chiefly  *'  natnnil  his- 
tory and  metaphysics."  The  former  term  he  used  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprising  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom ;  bm  by  the  term 
metaphysics,  he  intended  to  include  only  that  field  of  inquiiy  which 
relates  to  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  and  feenlties  of  the  human 
mind. 

Though  the  above  remark  of  Dr.  Rash  was  made  nearly  a  half 
century  since,  yet  it  may  apply,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  equal  force 
and  propriety  to  the  present  state  of  medical  science.  While  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  medicine  has  been  rapidly 
progressing,  that  styled  here  metaphysics,  has,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  been  treated  with  entire  neglect  by  a  large  majority  of  this 
profession.  Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  in  no  other  depart- 
ment of  human  improYement  has  there  been  a  greater  advancement 
for  the  last  filly  years,  than  in  that  of  medicine.  Every  year  has 
witnessed  some  important  developement  of  new  truths,  as  well  as  a 
more  safe  and  correct  application  of  those  already  discovered. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  have  each  within  this  period  been 
enriched  by  many  splendid  discoveries  and  improvements.  Patho- 
logy, whicli  then  was  scarcely  known  or  recognisecT  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  medical  study,  has  since  received  great  attention,  and  has 
shed  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
VOL.  ni.— 16 
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of  disease.  The  departments  of  materia  medica  and  therapeatics  have 
also  been  greatly  improved  by  many  new  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.  Add  to  these  the  experienee  and  obserrations  of  many 
able  and  skilful  physicians,  and  ve  have  medicine  in  its  present 
highly  cultivated  and  improved  state.  But  the  same  cause  which  Dr. 
Rush  mentions  as  retarding  the  progress  of  this  noble  science,  still 
exists.  While  every  other  branch  of  medical  knowledge  has  been 
constantly  advancing,  a  knowledge  of  mindj  as  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned,  has  remained  almost  stationary  for  centuries.  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  very  correctly  observes,  tliat  '*  the  degree  in  which  the 
science  of  mind  ii  neglected  in  our  age  and  country — and  may  it  not 
be  justly  added,  in  our  profession — is  truly  deplorable."  There  must 
be  some  cause  or  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  writer  pro- 
poses in  the  present  essay  to  inquire— 

I.  Why  the  cultivation  of  metaphysics  is  so  generaUy  neglected  by 
^medical  men ;  and 

II.  To  point  out  the  intimate  connection  x>f  mental  philosophy  with 
medicine;  and 

nL  To  offer  some  remaribs  upon  the  ittiportsunce  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  sicience  to  the  physician. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  reason  why  mental 
science  is  no  more  successfully  cultivated,  that  not  sufficient  talent, 
learning,  and  research,  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  best  minds  that  the  world  ever  produced  have  laboured  most 
assiduously  in  this  field  of  study,  and  their  productions  bear  the 
stamp  of  unwearied  industry  and  profound  attainments.  Again :  this 
neglect  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  reasons  deduced  from  the 
nature  and  unimportance  of  the  subject.  All  writers  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  have  borne  tlieir  united  testimony  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  this  science  is  of  the  highest  possible 
importance.  But  the  great  and  most  efficient  cause  of  this  neglect,  as 
we  apprehend,  remains  to  be  stated— it  is  the  erroneous  mode  of 
inveatigcUion  that  has  been  hitherto  employed;  the  leading  defects  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads. 

1st,  The  cultivators  of  metaphysics  have  omitted  in  their  investiga- 
tions almost  entirely  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  that  existB 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  In  all  their  researches,  they  hxwe 
viewed  the  mind  as  an  abstract  e«#mc»— as  existing,  and  perfonniag 
all  its  operations,  independent  of  any  material  instrument  or  influ- 
ences. They  have  treated  not  only  with  neglect,  but  with  disrespect, 
that  great  law  established  by  an  all-wise  Creator— viz.  that  minit  m 
this  worldf  should  be  dependent  on  physical  organisation  for  Us 
man^estqiions.    This  law  constitutes  the  only  tree  foundation  upon 
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.  which  any  correct  system  of  mental  philosophy  can  possibly  be  based ; 
and  the  consequence  of  overlooking  this  condition,  has  had  the  most 
disastrous  efiects  on  the  cultivation  of  metaphysics.  The  very  term 
itself  has  become  a  by-word,  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  its  pursuits, 
are  not  unfrequently  made  the  subject  of  remark  and  ridicule.  To 
call  a  man  (observes  a  popular  writer)  a  metaphysician,  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  delicate  mode  of  recommending  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum ; 
and  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  well  known  writer  on  medicine,  has  wittily 
defined  metaphysics  to  be  **  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense  upon 
subjects' beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding.'*  And  Dr. 
Bartlett,  one  of  our  countrymen,  very  justly  remarks,  that  *'  almost  the 
whole  history  of  metaphysics  is  a  record  of  absurdities,  inconsistencies, 
and  contradictions.  The  very  name  has  become,  almost  by  common 
consent,  only  another  name  for  intellectual  harlequinism  and  jugglery. 
Never  has  the  human  mind  been  guilty  of  playing  more  fantastic 
tricks,  than  when  attempting,  by  misdirected  and  impotent  efforts,  to 
unriddle  the  mystery  of  its  own  constitution.** 

2dlyt  Writers  on  this  subject  have  not  only  based  their  systems  of 
philosophy  on  reflection  and  coructousness  in  general,  but  they  have 
erected  their  own  individual  consciousness  into  a  universal  standard. 
Says  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  philosophical  essays,  **  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts  for  which  we  have  the 
evidence  of  consciousness.  And  accordingly,  in  my  inquiries,  I  have 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  constitution, 
as  few  ^M  they  can  be  discoveted  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness,**  This  remark  of  Stewart  will  apply  to  nearly  all  the 
writeis  of  the  metaphysical  school.  But  instead  of  consciousness 
being  a  true  guide  in  mental  investigations,  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  and 
erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  consciousness  affords  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs,  by 
means  of  which  alone  the  mind  acts  in  this  life.  It  simply  takes  cog- 
nisance of  mental  operations  in  general,  and  throws  comparatively  but 
little  light  on  the  nature  or  number  of  the  distinct  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Again :  it  is  impossible  to  base  evidence  on  this  source  alone, 
without  one  individual's  considering  his  oum  consciousness  as  a 
standard  for  all  others.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  radical 
errors  of  the  metaphysicians.  They  have  taken  their  own  minds  as 
a  standard,  or  type,  for  the  whole  human  race ;  and,  accordingly,  each 
has  began  to  erect  a  system  or  theory  of  his  own,  by  demolishing  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Now,  the  consciousness  of  no  two  individuals  in 
the  world  are  alike,  any  more  than  the  features  of  their  bodies ;  and 
it  is  utterly  erroneous,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  consider  such  a  guide  oi 
role  as  susceptible  of  universal  application.     The  great  variety  of 
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systems,  theories,  and  spcculaiionH  in  mental  philosophy  hare  ^ri^eiit 
in  no  small  degree,  from  this  source.  Hence,  too,  the  great  diversity 
of  opinions,  as  well  as  contradictionn  in  conclusions,  on  the  part  of  its 
cultivators.  This  very  fact  affords  prima  facie  evidence  that  their 
premises  were  false ;  and,  consequently,  that  their  systems  were  not 
founded  in  nature,  whose  laws,  when  correctly  interpreted,  are 
always  harmonious  and  every  where  the  same.  Truth,  like  its 
author,  is  ever  consistent  with  itself. 

3dly,  Another  radical  defect  in  past  methods  of  investigating  mentri 
phenomena,  consists  in  an  almost  entire  reversal  of  the  true  mode  of 
studying  nature.     Observation  and  esrperiment  are  the  only  sources 
hy  means  of  which  we  can  derive  any  positive  evidence  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  principles  in  science.     Facts  must  first  be  observed,  and 
properly  classified ;  and  when  a  sufficient  number  have  been  collected, 
or  none  of  a  contradictory  nature  can  be  found,  general  principles  may 
safely  be  deduced  from  these,  and  be  considered  as  permanently  esta- 
blished.    But  instead  of  pursuing  this  slow  and  tedious  process,  as 
marked  out  by  the  iminortal  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
metaphysicians  have  first  comnienced  by  forming  visionary  hypotheses 
and  assuming  certain  premises,  and  afterwards  have  attempted  to  recon- 
cile facts  with  these.     They  have  retired  to  their  cloisters  and  specu- 
lated by  the  light  of  their  own  consciousness,  when  they  should  have 
studied  by  observation  and  experiment  the   great  book  of  nature. 
They  have  capriciously  allotted  faculties  to  man,  and  arbitrarily  dic- 
tated laws  to  nature ;  and  the  consequence  is,  there  has  been  but  little 
of  truth  mingled  in  their  researches.     Some  have  denied  to  the  mind 
all  innaieness  of  disposition  or  character,  and  have  maintained  that  it 
was  precisely  like  a  piece  of  white  paper,  capable  only  of  being  acted 
upon,  and  moulded  by,  outward  impressions.     Others  have  assumed 
that  all  minds  were  by  nature  alike  as  to  capacity,  and  that  the  great 
diversity  in  the  talents  of  different  men,  was  solely  occasioned  by 
external  circumstances.     In  fact,  no  two  leading  metaphysical  writers 
can  be  found  who  agree  as  to  the  nature  or  number  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind. 

4th1y,  Another  serious  defect  in  past  investigations  on  this  subject, 
is  a  complete  failure  to  account  for  tnany  mental  phenomena.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  of  every  true  science,  thst  it  will  afford  some  raUonai 
explanation  of  the  principal  causes  and  relations  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  which  it  treats.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  one  undei 
discussion.  Many  facts  in  this  science,  as  far  as  the  labours  of  meta 
physicians  are  concerned,  now  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
remain  to  this  day  entirely  inexplicable.  They  afford  no  rational 
explanation  whatever  of  the  following  topics :  rudure  of  gtmuif 
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eaM9€9  of  diverrity  in  talent  and  moral  feding  among  different  indi* 
viduab;  (ffectM  on  the. mind  of  opium^  and  other  intoxicating  aulh 
staneei  taken  into  the  stomachs  difference  between  the  sexcB;  the 
process  of  gradual  devdopement  of  the  mental  faculties  j  the  causes 
of  idiocy;  the  phenomena  of  dreaming ^  somnambulism,  insanity t 
monomania^  ^e.  Moreover,  the  philosophy  of  the  unU,  the  laws 
of  free  agency,  and  the  different  degrees  of  human  responsibility , 
have  neyer  yet  been  eatiefactorily  expounded  by  any  system  of  mela- 
physics.  Other  instances  of  failure  might  be  adduced ;  but  certainly 
the  iscts  and  phenomena  already  mentioned,  among  the  most  important 
in  life,  should  be  clearly  and  rationally  accounted  ibr  by  a  system  of/ 
mental  philosophy.  Again:  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  science  which 
should  give  a  correct  exposition  of  the  faculties  of  the  miBd»  and  the 
laws  which  govern  their  developement,  would  be  fraught  with  the 
highest  practical  benefit  to  mankind.  But  how  directly  the  reverse 
of  this  are  all  the  labours  of  metaphysicians,  when  examined  by  such 
a  test  Their  researches  have  been  altogether  too  speculative  and 
ethereal  to  be  reduced  to  any  practical  purposes.  The  subject  itself 
has  not  only  fallen  into  general  disrepute,  but,  as  a  bsanch  of  study, 
receives  scarce  any  attention,  at  the  present  day,  in  our  seminaries 
and  institutions  of  learning.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  ia  not  surprising 
that  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  should  have  been  neglected  by 
medical  men.  Its  principles,  as  hitherto  taught,  have  had  too  little  to 
do  with  physical  organisation,  in  order  to  come  under  their  cognisance. 
Bat  when  the  true  mode  of  investigating  the  subject  is  correctly  under* 
stood  and  admitted,  it  must  devolve  on  the  members  of  tliis  profession 
to  take  the  lead  in  its  cultivation ;  and  they  can  then  uo  longer  con- 
tinue to  neglect  it  without  violating  the  most  sacred  duties  which  they 
owe  to  medicine,  as  well  as  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
This  brings  us  to  a  eonsideration  of  our  second  general  head. 

n.  7^  connection  of  Mental  Science  tmth  ilfeJIctne.^— Before 
entering  directly  upon  an  examination  of  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide,  or  settle  in  some  measure,  what  are  the  true 
principles  of  mental  science.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding 
observations,  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  mode  of  inveatigation 
adopted  by  metaphysicianti,  neither  can  we  obtain  from  this  source 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  'yiis 
faet  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  by  all  candid  and  competent  judges. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  foundation  of  mental  science  ?  What  are  its 
principles,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  therh  ? 

First,  then,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  whatever  of  mind  as  an 
abstract  essence  or  entity.  Though  we  believe  it  to  be  of  an  imma- 
ierial  and  spiritual  nature,  destined  to  immortality,  yet  God  has  never 
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endowed  us  with  faculties  capable  of  comprehending  or  taking  cogni- 
sance of  any  such  existence.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  indulge  in  any 
speculations  about  its  nature  or  essence,  and  folly  to  predicate  a  system 
of  mental  philosophy  upon  such  a  basis.  AH  we  can  possiUy  know 
of  mind,  as  manifested  in  this  world,  is  through  hs  material  instrument. 
That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  has  been  the  united  testimony 
of  the  best  writers  on  anatomy  for  centaries,  and  is,  moreover,  con* 
firmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  principle — the  foundation  of  mental  science, 
(n  the  second  place,  the  brain  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  is 
proved  by  analogy,  observation,  and  experiment.  The  brain,  as  its 
anatomy  shows  on  dissection,  is  a  complex  viscus  or  body,  and  is 
made  up  of  distinct  parts  or  organs.  Now,  according  to  a  law  per- 
vading all  organic  matter,  where  distinct  organs  are  found,  however 
similar  in  structure,  or  nearly  connected  in  their  relations,  they  per- 
form entirely  different  functions.  The  brain  cannot  be  an  exception 
to  this  universal  law.  Again :  the  mind  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
faculties,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  counterpart  of  the  law  just 
stated,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  plurality  of  instruments.  And  both 
observation,  as  well  as  experiment,  prove  that  these  instruments  are 
distinct  organs  in  the  brain.  Thousands,  who  have  made  accurate 
and  extensive  observations,  and  whose  testimony  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  agree  on  this  point.  They  have,  moreover,  collected  such 
an  amount  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  as  to  afford  positive  and  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  its  truth  to  every  unprejudiced  and  well-disciplined 
mind.  It  has  also  been  found,  by  actual  experiment  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  that  whenever  particular  parts  or  organs  of  the  brain  suffered 
serious  injury,  the  corresponding  faculties  of  the  mind  have  invariably 
been  more  or  less  impaired  in  their  manifestations.  No  person  can 
candidly  and  thoroughly  investigate  this  proposition,  without  being 
absolutely  compelled  to  admit  its  truth. 

The  third  great  principle  in  this  science  may  be  thus  stated — the 
size  of  the  organ,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a  measure  of  the  power 
of  its  corresponding  faculty.  This  law  is  also  one  of  general  applica- 
tion. The  conditions  involved  in  the  phrase,  *<  other  things  being 
equ^,^'  will  of  course  vary  in  character  under  different  circumstances; 
but  when  properly  considered,  size  is  strictly  a  measure  of  poweft 
and  there  cannot  be  found  an  exception  to  this  law  throughout  the 
universe.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  accumulate  facts  either  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  or  proving  this  principle. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  can  we  ascertain  accurately  the  slate  of  these 
several  organs  in  the  living  head  ?    And,  secondly,  can  we,  by  making 
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proper  allowance  for  the  influence  of  theae  other  conditions  on  size, 
judge  correctly  of  the  strength  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  ? 
These  questions  must  be  settled  by  matters  of  fact  and  actual  experi- 
ment.   They  afford  no  chance  for  speculation  or  sophistry,  and  none 
but  those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  subject,  aie  qualified  to 
give  testimony  in  the  decision.    First,  then,  can  tlie  size  of  the  brain 
and  its  various  parts  be  ascertained?    Says  Magendie,  *^the  only  way 
of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  a  living  person,  is  to  measure 
the  dimensions  of  the  skull."     Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  that 
**the  bones  of  the  head  are  moulded  to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar 
shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original  pecu* 
liarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain."     Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  Monro,  and 
other  distinguished  anatomists,  have  expressed  similar  sentiments. 
Thus  by  various  measurements  of  the  skull,  then,  externally,  we  can 
ascertain  the  size  of  the  different  organs  of  the  brain.     It  is  true  there 
may  be  certain  exceptions  to  this  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  dbease 
or  old  age,  but  these  by  no  means  invalidate  its  truth,  or  the  practica- 
bility of  its  application.     Some  difficulty  may  also  occasionally  be 
experienced  from  the  extreme  thickness  or  irregularity  of  certain  parts 
of  the  cranium,  but  tlie  precise  nature  or  amount  of  this  difficulty  can 
generally  be  understood-— proper  allowance  can  be  made  for  it,  and 
very  correct  inferences  drawn  as  to  cerebral  developement. 

Being  able,  then,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  several  organs  of  the 
brain,  can  we  judge  correctly  of  those  conditions  which  influence  or 
modify  its  functions  ?  These  are  chiefly,  constitution,  temperament, 
health,  and  education,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  certainly  be  ascer- 
tained, both  from  the  appearance  and  organisation  of  an  individual,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  statements  concerning  his  history  and  circum- 
stances. This  remark  is  not  mere  assertion-^it  is  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  facts,  and  did  the  occasion  require,  we  might  furnish  an 
amount  of  evidence  in  confirmation  of  its  truth  that  could  be  neither 
disputed  nor  denied  ;  but,  for  the  present,  must  content  ourselves  by 
referring  the  reader  to  such  works  as  treat  particularly  of  those  points. 
It  may  be  asked,  if  we  consider  the  above  propositions  sufficiently 
proved  and  established  to  be  regarded  as  settled  principles  in  mental 
science  ?  We  reply  in  the  affirmative.  This  question  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  our  individual  knowledge  on  the  subject,  nor  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  community  generally.  All  the  great  principles  in  phy- 
sical science  have  been  discovered,  proved,  and  established  by  a  few 
original  minds;  and  the  truth  of  such  discoveries  are  always  to  be 
admitted,  not  by  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  propagated,  nor 
by  the  mere  number  who  publicly  advocate  them,  but  from  the  posi- 
tive evidence  furnished  by  their  original  discoverers  and  expounders. 
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It  is  thus  we  judgie  in  relation  to  the  trathft  of  chemUtrj*  geology,  lod 
natural  philosophy ;  and  it  is  unfair,  as  well  as  unjust,  not  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  mental  science.  For  its  principles  are  based  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  evidence,  appealing  direcdy  to  the  senses, 
observation,  and  experiment ;  and  we  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion 
that  its  leading  professors  are  as  competent  judges  in  this  maner,  as 
the  teachers  of  any  other  great  department  of  science.  Did  space 
permit,  we  might  adduce  many  incontrovertible  facts  and  argiHReiits 
in  proof  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  based  on  these  piincipXes— - 
we  might  show  how  beautifully  and  perfectly  it  accounts  for  all  mental 
phenomena,  and  how  vastly  superior  it  is,  in  practical  utility,  to  all 
other  systems ;  but  our  more  immediate  object  is  to  point  out  its  con- 
nection with  the  distinct  departments  of  medicine. 

•Anatomy .-^The  dissection  of  ttie  brain  has  been  hitherto  conducted 
on  strictly  mechanical  principles,  and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  a  funda- 
mental law  in  anatomy.    It  is  a  rule,  laid  down  and  invariably  adopted 
by  the  best  anatomists,  that  all  parts  or  organs  of  the  body  should  be 
dissected  in  harmony  with  their  functions.     And,  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  Whenever  an  organ  of  a  very  complicated  structure  is  to  be 
dissected,  its  various  parts  and  relations  should  be  exposed  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  to  display  the  offices  which  it  performs  in  the 
animal  economy.     It  is  only  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  we  can 
ever  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  any  organic 
substance.    But  the  brain — the  most  important  viscus  in  the  human 
body — has  been,  and  is  still,  dissected  by  a  majority  of  anatomists 
without  the  least  reference  whatever  to  its  functions.     They  proceed 
to  cut  it  up  into  slices,  like  a  ham  or  a  cabbage-head,  beginning  the 
work  of  destruction  upon  its  upper  surface  and  proceeding  down- 
ward, cut  directly  across  its  tissues  just  as  chance  or  accident  may 
happen  to  direct;  whereas  they  should  commence  the  dlnsection  at 
the  base  of  the  brain— -where  all  the  nerves  and  commissures  centre-— 
unfold  their  several  structures  in  regular  order,  and  trace  out  their 
distinct  relations  with  a  particular  reference  to  their  functions.    As  a 
consequence  of  this  mechanical  course  of  dissection,  the  various  parts 
of  the  brain  have  been  designated  by  names  entirely  inappropriate 
and  unphilosophical.     We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  remarks 
on  this  point  by  Dr.  Conolly,  formerly  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
London  University,  which  appeared  in  the  ninety-fourth  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.    Says  Dr.  C. — "Up  to  this  day,  our  memory 
is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarous  names  and  regular  sec« 
tions  of  what  was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomical  study,  which, 
although  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity  or  absurdity. 
Here,  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  line  of  gray,  or 
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curve  of  red,  were  displayed ;  here  a  cineritioiMi,  there  a  medullary, 
maes  $  here  a  portion  white  without  and  gray  within,  there  a  portion 
white  within  and  gray  without ;  here  a  gland  patuitary,  and  there  a 
gland  like  grains  of  sand ;  here  a  Tentricle,  there  a  cul-de-^ac,  with 
endless  fibres,  and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with  appel- 
lations no  less  fanciful  than  devoid  of  meaning."  We  regret  to 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  true  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
anatomy  of  the  biain  is  studied,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  most  of 
our  medical  institutions.  It  is,  emphatically,  *Mhe  dullest  part  of 
anatomical  study,"  and  nrast  certainly  continue  ao,  until  its  structure 
as  a  whole,  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts,  are  examined  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  important  functions  which  they  perform. 
When  this  is  done,  the  study  of  the  brain  will  become  the  most  inte- 
resting department  of  anatomy,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  mental 
philofiophy  sustains,  in  this  respect,  a  very  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  with  medicine. 

jPAysio/bgy.—- This  term  literally  signifies  the  doctrine  of  nature  ^ 
bat  in  its  more  general  and  popular  acceptation,  it  is  that  science 
whose  object  is  to  investigate  the  functions  of  all  organic  existences, 
including  both  those  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  branch  of  study,  chiefly  confined  to  the  organs  of 
the  human  body.  These  have  now  been  made  the  subjects  of  special 
stndy  for  centuries,  and  there  remains  only  two  or  three  organs  whose 
OSes  are  not  generally  understood.  Of  these,  the  brain  is  the  only 
organ  of  any  consequence.  From  its  texture,  position,  and  anato- 
mical relations,  in  might  be  inferred,  a  priorU  that  this  viscus  per^ 
formed  very  important  functions  in  the  animal  economy.  This  inier^ 
ence  is  rendered  still  more  probable  from  the  great  amount  of  blood  it 
receives— being  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  whole  circulation. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  various  means  that  had  been 
employed  for  ascertaining  them,  they  remained  enveloped  in  profoirad 
mystery  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Gall — ^whose 
name,  however  much  it  may  be  derided  at  the  present  day,  posterity 
will  place  beside  those  of  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton^-has  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  true  functions  of  the  brain.  This  he 
effected  by  observation,  which  is  the  only  safe  and  correct  guide  in 
such  inquiries.  Some  anatomists  have  pretended  that  the  structure 
of  an  organ  revealed  Ob  ftmctions  ^  but  this  position  is  false  and 
untenable.  For  instance,  no  anatomist,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve, 
could  predicate  that  its  function  is  to  minister  to  vision ;  nor  by  dis- 
secting the  tongue,  could  discover  that  it  is  the  organ  of  taste. 
There  is  not  a  single  organ  in  the  human  body,  whose  offices  have 
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been  dUeloeed  by  mere  dissection.  Again:  this  knowledge  cannot 
be  obtained  by  means  of  experiments  on  living  animals,  or  by  patho- 
logical researches.  These  methods  hare  been  more  especially  adopted 
by  the  French,  who,  by  their  vaiied  and  multiplied  experiments,  have 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  physiology.  But 
a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  such  an  intricate  and  complex  Tiscna  as 
the  brain  could  never  first  be  ascertained  by  any  such  modes  of  inves- 
tigation, though  they  might  throw  much  light  on  various  points  after 
its  primary  functions  had  once  been  discovered  by  observation.  Did 
our  limits  permit,  we  might  give  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
reasons  in  proof  of  this  statement,  but  can  merely  remark  that  it  per- 
fectiy  accords  with  the  whole  history  of  such  inquiries  in  physiology 
and  pathology. 

It  is  now  admitted,  by  all  who  have  carefnlly  examined  the  subject, 
(and  no  others  are  competent  judges  in  the  case,)  that  the  functions  of 
the  brain  partake  of  a  three-fold  nature-— viz.  molumf  tensaiionf  and 
mental  operations.  The  powers  of  motion  and  sensation  depend 
principally  upon  the  central  and  basilar  portions  of  the  brain, 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  physiology  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  much,  doubt- 
less, remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  mental  powers  depend  for 
their  msnifestations  on  the  cerebral  organs  composing  the  middle* 
posterior,  and  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  These  powers,  when 
examined  and  classified  according  to  their  manifestations,  are  divided 
into  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties.  These  are  again  sub- 
divided into  the  animal  feelings^  sdfish  propensities^  moral  senlt- 
mentSf  and  perceptive  and  reflective  intellect.  We  have  thus  a  cere- 
bral organ  for  every  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  as 
many  organs  as  faculties.  If  such,  then,  are  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  mental  philosophy  sustains  a  most  important  relation  to  medi- 
cine. , 

iSur^ery.^— All  injuries  or  diseases  involving  the  brain,  and  requiring 
surgical  aid,  have  universally  excited  great  interest.  A  majority  of  the 
operations  for  such  injuries  have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the 
most  difficult  in  surgery,  as  well  as  dangerous  and  uncertain  in  result 
The  cause  of  this  arises  from  two  sources : — first,  the  importance  of 
the  brain,  as  being  the  seat  of  life ;  and,  secondly,  from  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  functions.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  disease,  or 
operate  for  an  injury,  with  any  certainty  of  success,  without  correctly 
understanding  the  difficulties  involved.  The  two  principal  means  of 
obtaining  this  information  are— first,  change  in  organic  structure; 
and,  secondly,  functional  derangement.  Now,  as  many  injnries 
happen  to  the  head  which  neither  lacerate  the  integuments,  nor  In 
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any  visible  manner  affect  the  skall,  and  as  the  brain  itself  cannot  be 
examined,  the  surgeon  most  found  his  diagnosis  chiefly  upon  those 
symptoms  which  grow  out  of  functional  derangement.  But  where 
the  true  functions  of  an  organ  are  not  understood,  bow  can  he  judge 
accurately  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  derangement  that  may  exist? 
The  whole  history  of  surgery  shows  that  many  operations  for  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  head,  have  been  a  matter  of  mere  experiment f 
guided,  perhaps,  by  some  experience,  but  not  by  any  well  established 
principles.  The  consequence  is,  there  has  been  less  advancement  in 
this  department  of  surgery  than  in  any  other.  It  is  true,  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  those  affections  con- 
nected with  the  external  senses,  though  none,  comparatively,  in  cases 
where  the  brain  was  concerned.  But  when  the  offices  of  this  organ 
are  clearly  and  fully  understood,  we  anticipate  the  most  important 
improvement  in  this  department  of  surgery.  Our  limits  will  permit 
us  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
source. 

1st,  It  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  pre- 
cise character  of  an  injury  or  disease  of  the  head.  It  is  now  admitted, 
by  the  best  physiologists  and  pathologists,  that  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  mental  operations,  while  the  more  central  por- 
tions are  connected  with  the  powers  of  sensation  and  motion.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  deranged  or  impaired  in 
their  manifestation,  it  is  certain  that  the  exterior  parts  of  the  brain  are 
affected ;  but  when  we  have  convulsions,  paralysis,  &e.  of  the  body, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  more  central  portions  are  involved.  To 
such  an  extent  may  this  mode  of  diagnosis  be  perfected  by  future  dis- 
coveries, that,  from  a  long  and  critical  ex^mnination  of  mental  mani- 
festations, the  surgeon  can  determine  the  precise  convolution  injured ; 
also,  by  carefully  observing  the  kind  of  convulsion  or  paral3r8is,  he 
may  be  able  to  decide  what  particular  ganglion  or  commissure  of  the 
brain  is  affected. 

■ 

2dly,  There  are  sometimes  extravasations  of  blood  between  the 
skull  and  dura  mater,  or  within  the  membranes  enclosing  the  brain, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  trepan  the  skull  for  its  removal.  Tlie 
chief  difficulty  that  surgeons  have  hitherto  encountered  in  such  opera- 
tions, was  to  ascertain  its  exact  location.  Now,  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  niind,  both  in  a  healthy  and 
deranged  state,  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  select  the  precise  seat  of 
this  effusion. 

3dly,  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  mind  has  a  most  powers 
(ul  influence  over  the  body,  especially  when  in  a  morbid  or  diseased 
^sondition.    In  no  instance  is  this  reciprooal  influence  more  powerfiili 
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either  for  good  or  ill,  than  in  severe  and  anexpeeted  iajnriee;  aad 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  it  be  brought  to  bear  move 
efficiently  than  in  surgical  operations,  which  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases  where  the 
success  of  an  operation^  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  patient,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  state  of  mind  or  feelings  at  the  time  and  aAer- 
wards.  Now,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  baked  upon  the  fiine- 
tions  of  the  brain,  will  afford  the  most  essential  aid  in  sadi  cases.  It 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect  at  once  the  strong  and  weak  Acuities 
of  his  patient,  and  thus  assist  in  presenting  such  motives,  and  making 
just  such  appeals,  as  will  operate  most  beoeficially  on  his  feelings  and 
spirits.  Says  Dr.  Rush,  speaking  in  relation  to  medicine  in  general, 
"  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  source  (i.  e»  a  knowledge  of 
mind)  might  be  a  hundred  times  greater,  were  they  properly  directed 
by  well-educated  physicians." 

Pathobgy.-^Thia  is  comparatively  a  new  light  in  medical  science, 
as  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  till  within  a  few  yean. 
Its  object  is  to  investigate  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
functional  derangement  or  structure  of  an  organic  body,  either  as  the 
cause  or  effects  of  disease.  This  mode  of  investigation  has  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  zeal,  talent,  and  industry,  by  many  of  the  most 
distiognished  men  in  the  profession,  and  it  is  to  this  source,  more 
than  to  any  other,  that  we  are  recently  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medicine.  Among  other 
inquiries,  the  morbid  conditioos  of  the  brain  have  by  no  means 
escaped  the  notice  of  pathologists.  At  the  same  time,  we  v^ture  to 
affirm  tliat  there  is  not  another  organ  in  the  human  system  which  has 
received  an  equal  amount  of  attention  as  to  its  pathology,  but  what 
has  been  attended  with  more  definite  and  satisfactory  results.  The 
cause  of  this  arises  from  three  sources :— viz.  first,  from  the  extreme 
delicate  texture  of  the  brasn;  secondly,  from  the  very  complicated 
structure  and  intimate  relations  of  its  several  parts ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  functions.  The  last,  as  we  apprehend, 
is  by  fer  the  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  itself,  besides  beingi 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  occasion  of  the  two  former. 

Pathology,  as  a  science,  is  based  on  physiology.  For  an  examina- 
tion into  Ihe  causes  and  effects  of  disease,  whether  it  be  functional 
derangement  or  change  in  organisation,  presupposes  necessarily  a 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  state  and  functions  of  an  organ.  Otherwise, 
we  could  not  judge  accurately  of  the  deviations  from  health,  neither 
could  we  understand  the  changes  which  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
ease. And  never  can  pathological  researches,  as  to  the  brain,  be  car- 
ried ont  and  perfected,  till  the  physiology  of  all  its  parts  is  thoroughly 
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coiD|Nrehended.  This  knowledge  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  nmke 
proper  observations,  and  to  establish  general  principles  in  pathology, 
/(ff^,  If  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fonctions  of  every 
distinct  portion  of  the  fondn,  we  slioold  then  know  piiecisely  wlnt 
parts  to  examine  in  case  of  diaease,  and  would  Unis  be  fai  more  likely 
to  didcwer  the  morbid  •deran^ementa  in  function,  or  the  nice  dianges 
in  atmctare,  that  may  exist  Secondly^  The  variow  parts  of  the  brain 
aoatain  very  intimate  and  important  relations  to  each  olher  in  the  per- 
fonnanee  of  their  functions,  including  muscular  motion,  sensation,  and 
Biental  operations.  Now,  these  several  relations  and  connections 
must  first  be  understood  in  a  healthy  state,  before  we  can  clearly  per- 
ceive the  causes  or  effects  of  disease  in  all  ihe  parts  of  such  a  compli- 
cated Tiscus.  TMf^^  The  btuin  is  subject  to  a  grant  variety  of 
affections  where  no  indications  or  traces  of  change  in  organisation 
have  ever  yet  been  discovered  by  the  best  pathologists.  Whether 
this  difficulty  aiises  most  ^om  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  texture,  or 
the  want  of  more  perfect  instruments  for  making  the  examination,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  decide.  But  it  frequently  happens,  as  is 
rendered  evident  by  external  symptoms,  that  Very  greAt  innctional 
derangement  actually  exists,  and,  according  to  iillanaln^,' there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  some  change  in  physiciA  structure  anust 
either  have  preceded,  or  been  occasioned  by  this  derangement.  Now, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ibnctions  of  the  brain,  embtncing  >the 
Tarioos  kinds  of  motion  and  sensation,  as  weH  as  mental  manifbuta- 
tions,  will  not  only  incite,  bat  onable  us  to  recognise  far  more  aoeu- 
rately  the  kind  asd  degrn  of  deviations  in  these,  from  a  state  of 
health.  We  may  thus,  by  continuing  this  mode  of  im|uiiy  and 
examination,  be  able  to  detect  changes  in  organisation  which  have 
hitherto  entirely  escaped  the  ckifsest  setuttny  of  pathologists.  Hence 
we  see  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  must  precede  that  Of  patho- 
logy, and  that  mental  philosophy  sustains,  in  this  respect,  dso  a 
most  intimate  and  important  relation  to  medicine. 

Practice  of  Jlfa<ftc»n«.— Aside  from  good  natural  abilities,  two 
things  are  indispensably  requisite  to  constitute  any  individaal  a  suc- 
cessful pracdtioner  of  medicine.  /Yrs^,  He  must  be  thoroughly  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  disease :  and, 
ncondly,  with  the  nature  and  application  of  the  most  appropriate 
remedies.  And  the  more  complicated  the  disease  and  difficult  its 
treatment,  the  more  important  that  his  knowledge  should  be-  accurate, 
extensive,  and  well  grounded.  This  is  emphatically  true,  in  refeieniie 
to  nervous  diseases.  It  is  admitted  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine— the  most  recent  and  popular  work  on  the  subject— that  *'  the 
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dweases  of  the  brain  are,  at  the  present  moment,  more  obeenre  than 
any  other  fpreat  class  in  tlie  nosology." 

While  there  lias  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  affecting  every  other  part  of  the  human  sjrstem, 
tiiere  has  been  comparatively  but  little  advancement  in  respect  to  those 
of  the  braim  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  valuable  leetnres  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  has  very  correctly  adduced  the  following  circum- 
startces  as  causes  for  such  a  state  of  things.  ^^lirst^  The  great 
obscurity  of  the  symptoms ;  secondly 9  The  want  of  eorrespondence 
between  symptoms  and  known  organic  changes;  and,  thirdly^  The 
necessarily  imperfect  nature  of  oar  ciasssiiication  c^  nervous  diseases." 
Let  us  brielfly  examine  these  points.  Now  symptoms,  according  to 
this  same  author,  consist  **  in  certain  clianges  produced  in  functions." 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  large  nimibers  in  the  medical  profession 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  real  functumM  of  the  brain,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  judge  clearly  and  rationally  of  the  kind  or  degree 
of  fimctional  derangement;  and  hence  tlie  great  obscurity  attending 
the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  this  organ.  We  have,  moreover,  seen 
thift  fHfintal  oper4Uion9  constitute  one  of  the  moat  important  functions 
of  the.  bjrm-t^(liat'the  exercise  of  every  individual  faculty  of  the  mind 
depends  on  a  distinct  cerebral  organ-— but  how  little  is  definitely  and 
practically  known  concerning  the  healthy  or  morbid  manifestations  of 
these  faculties  ?  The  knowledge  that  is  already  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject is  altogether  too  vague,  indefinite,  and  speculative,  to  be  applied 
to  any  practical  or  useful  purposes  in  medicine. 

The  fact  is,  the  study  of  mental  science,  as  based  on  the  functions 
of  the  brun,  must,  and  will,  in  the  process  of  time,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  tliis  organ.  As  to  the  '*  want  of  correspondence  between 
the  symptoms  and  known  organic  changes,"  this  is  easily  explained. 
It  is  more  apparent  than  real;  for  nature  never  contradicts  herself. 
It  originates  chiefly  from  a  false  view  or  classification  of  symptoms, 
and  this,  consequently,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  functions. 
There  may  be,  we  admit,  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
and  settling  this  correspondence  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  but 
a  certain  connection  must  necessarily  exist  between  its  functional 
derangement,  and  change  in  physical  structure,  according  to  all  the 
known  laws  which  govern  organic  matter;  and  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  but  tlie  precise  kind  and  extent  of  this  correspondence  will  yet 
be  discovered  and  established. 

The  thiid  difficulty  in  the  way  of  understanding  nervous  diseases 
vis*  their  imperfect  dassifieation— grows  out  of  the  two  former»  and 
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can  be  rectified  only  in  proportion  as  the  funcUona  of  the  brain 
beoome  clearly  and  folly  understood.  The  classification  of  no  science 
whatever  can  be  coriect  or  perfi^t,  unless  it  is  baaed  on  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  in  nature  appertaining  to  it. 
That  the  physician  should  be  well  acquainted  wiih  the  most  appro- 
priate remedies  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  or  enforce. 

III.  7Vu  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  mental  9cience  to  the  phy- 
noon.— This  subject  may  be  viewed  under  two  general  aspects  :•*— 
firsts  as  connected  with  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  profession ; 
and,  secondly^  in  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  public.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  neither  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  nor  pathology  of  the  brain,  can  be  clearly  and  fully  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  its  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
mental  philosophy ;  moreover,  that  such  knowledge  is  aa  indispensable 
requisition,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  diseases  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  to  perform  successfully  many  operations  in  surgery  for 
injurijBs  of  the  head.  This  knowledge  is  especially  important,  inas- 
much as  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  means  we  have  of  ascertain- 
ing the  affections  of  this  organ,  is  through  the  kind  and  degree  of  its 
functional  derangement  We  have  no  stethoscope  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  brain ;  neither  can  we  form  or  correct  our  diagnosis  by  the 
physical  signs  of  auscultation  and  percussion ;  neither  is  the  brain, 
like  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  susceptible  of  much  pain  from  dis- 
ease. Hence  the  great  importance  of  understanding  the  functions  of 
this  organ,  particularly  of  those  portions  connected  with  mental  opera- 
tions ;  for  the  morbid  or  deranged  manifestation  of  these  will  constitute 
the  surest  and  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease.  To  speak  of 
mental  excitement  or  depression  in  general  terms,  is  not  sufficient. 
We  must  know  what  particular  faculty  is  involved,  and  how  much  it 
is  affected.  We  might  by  such  a  course  of  diagnosis  anticipate  the 
very  first  intimations  of  nervous  diseases,  and  thus  employ  remedial 
agents  to  much  more  advantage.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but 
that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  brain  will 
enable  us  to  apply  certain  articles  in  the  materia  medica  with  far 
greater  efficacy  and  success ;  new  medicines  may  in  this  way  yet  be 
discovered,  or  different  combinations  made  of  those  already  in  use. 

Again :  A  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy  cannot  fail  to  be  of  gseat 
advantage  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  That  the  state 
of  the  mind  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  body,  either  for  good  or 
for  ill,  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr. 
Rush,  that  **  consumptions,  fevers,  convulsions,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  visceral  obstructions,  apoplexy,  palsy,  madness,  with  a 
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numerous  and  melancholy  train  of  mental  diseases,  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  the  undue  action  of  the  passions  upon  the  body.'*  All 
must  admit  that  the  faculties  of  th'b  mind  operate  as  most  powerful 
agentu,  either  as  causes  or  remedies  of  disease.  A  multitude  of  facts 
migffat  be  eited,  where  the  exercise  of  certain  mental  faculties  has 
proved  Mitirely  effectual  in  preventing  or  curing  rarious  affections. 
In  this  way,  a  salutary  and  healing  influence  has  been  exerted  upon 
the  body  when  all  other  medicinal  agents  have  been  found  utterly 
useless.  It  is  to  this  source  that  quackery  and  empiricism  in  medicine 
is  <^iefly  indebted  for  success.  It  is  by  operating  upon  the  feding$ 
of  patients,  that  quacks  perform  so  many  wonderful  cures,  and  infuse 
such  a  magic  charm  into  their  patent  drugs.  How  important,  then, 
that  the  regular  bred  physician  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  nature  and  application  of  an  agency  so  efficient  and  powerful  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  ?  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  a  vague,  abstract,  and  general 
manner— -such  as  love,  hope,  joy,  grief,  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  &c.  &c. 
We  must  know  what  particular  organ  in  the  brain  is  called  into  exer^ 
oise  at  the  same  time— what  is  the  precise  character  and  strength  of 
ita  mental  facility,  and  what  are  the  most  appropriate  motives  to  be 
addressed  to  it.  We  must  understand  the  nature  and  operation  of 
those  great  laws  which  every  where  invariably  regulate  mental  mani- 
festations, and  be  able  also  to  explain  every  fact  and  phenomenon 
connected  with  individual  minds.  The  physician,  of  all  others, 
should  be  competent  to  do  this  to  his  patient,  and  a  system  of  mental 
science,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  places  within  his  power 
the  means  of  obtaining  such  information.  He  would  be  able,  in  this 
way,  to  recognise  at  once  the  peculiar  temperament' or  idiosyncrasy 
of  every  individual  patient,  and  could  thus  tak%  the  advantage  of  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
ignorant.  It  is  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  that  a  knowledge  of  mind 
can  be  rendered,  in  its  applications,  a  **  hundred  fold  greater,*'  in  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed. 

Again :  The  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress. of  medicine.  Our  pre- 
sent limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  source. 

1st,  It  will  tend  to  do  away  with  many  groundless  theories,  hypo- 
theses, and  speculations,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  this  science.  A  large  number  of  the  works 
on  medicine  are  comparatively  worthless,  because  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  filled  with  the  mere  rubbish  of  theory,  controversy,  and  the 
opinions  of  men  who  cannot  be  considered  as  competent  judges  or 
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safe  gfoides.  These  theories  are  partly  of  ancient,  and  partly  of 
modem  origin.  The  cultivation  of  medicine  formerly  partook  very 
much  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  metaphysics  were  stadied-^ 
dealing  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  without  soffieient  regard  to 
facts,  or  the  nature  of  the  eridence  upon  which  tfiey  were  professedly 
based.  The  inductire  philosophy,  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  pro- 
duced quite  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pointed  out  the 
true  mode  in  which  every  department  of  this  science  should  be  culti- 
vated ;  and  by  means  of  which,  most  of  its  dbcovertes  and  improve- 
ments, for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  effected.  Now,  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  founded 
upon  the  most  extensive  induction  of  facts,  and  enforces  at  every  step 
the  absolute  necessity  of  observation  and  experiment.  It  will,  more- 
over, tend  to  bring  into  constant  exercise  the  observing  facidties  of 
the  medical  student,  and  render  him  exceedingly  cautious  that  his 
conclusions  are  always  founded  upon  correct  data.  It  will  thus  pre- 
vent too  hasty  generalisation  in  medicine,  and  eventually  become  a 
standard  to  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  new  doctrine  which 
claims  to  be  based  upon  the  great  laws  of  physical  organisation. 

2dly,  Such  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  will  enable  us  to  test 
the  real  merits  of  the  opiniont  of  men,  and  decide  how  much  weight 
should  be  given,  in  matters  of  science,  to  mere  human  authority. 
There  are  four  classes  of  persons  whose  opinions  in  medicine  should 
always  be  scrupulously  examined,  and  on  certain  subjects  they  should 
be  entirely  set  aside,  no  matter  how  extensive  their  experience  or  pro- 
ibund  their  attainments ;  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  peculiar  conaH- 
Mion  of  their  minds.  The  first  class  may  be  characterised  as  pos- 
sessing very  strong  observing  faculties,  with  quite  deficient  reflective 
intellect;  these  may  observe,  collect,  and  understand  facts  to  any 
amount,  but  can  never  perceive  or  comprehend  the  force  ofpnnd^/et, 
because  they  are  naturdtty  deficient  in  the  powers  of  analysis  and 
ratiocination.  This  class  are  not,  therefore,  competent  judges  wher- 
ever general  prineiplee  are  concerned.  The  second  class  of  persons 
possess  minds  of  a  dhrectly  opposite  charac'er,  having  strong  refiective 
faculties,  but  weak  perceptive  intellect ;  such  individuals  are  not  much 
given  to  observation  themselves,  neither  can  they  appreciate  the 
importance,  or  see  the  bearing,  of  facts  in  reasoning.  They  are 
inclined  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  general  principles  and 
abstract  relations^  and  not  unfrequently  become  very  speculative  and 
visionary  in  their  views.  Consequently,  their  opinions  on  all  prae^ 
Heal  subjects  must  be  received  with  much  caution.  The  Aird  class 
may  be  described  as  possessing,  naturally,  such  an  inordinate  degree 
of  self-conceit  and  firmness,  as  to  render  them  blindly  obstinate,  and 
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>ti  in  thflk  «WB  wsy.  They  are  alwajrs  Hf  If  opinion itij. 
^.vuiioi^  to  exBBiae  new  nibjecta^  or  alter  any  news  wbkh 
«  w  loa^  beea  enlertained ;  and  when  Clieir  minds  aie  once  made  Wff 
.g  I'ucfie  (d  aignment,  or  amount  of  evidence,  will  induee  them  to 
cJuBge  or  modify  their  opinions,  simply  becanse  dbejr  uriU  nti  be 
convinced.  In  the  foorth  class  we  would  include  those  who  ave  caft- 
aideraUy  advanced  in  life,  and  whose  habits  and  modes  of  titmfcinc 
hnve  become  so  fixed  and  settled,  as  to  run  almost  aneessarilj  iil  oar 
circle  or  channeL  Such  is  the  nature  and  organisaiisn  of  the  baaint 
on  which  the  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty  depends,  ^t  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  persons  past  the  age  of  fifty  to 
properly  and  rationally  the  merits  of  new  discoveries  and  impsose 
ments.  'Vl^f  yield  to  none  in  our  respect  for  age,  as  well  as  our  ca»- 
fidence  in  the  judgment  of  those  of  long  and  successful  expeneacs; 
yet  we  do  say,  that  the  opinions  of  men  passed  the  middle  age  of  Bfe, 
should  have  comparatively  but  little  weight  in  settling  the  claims  ef 
new  discoveries  and  improvements.  We  verily  believe  that  not  ody 
medicine,  but  that  the  progress  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  the  artr 
and  sciences  generally,  have  been  seriously  retarded  by  giving  mi 
undue  importance  to  the  mere  authority  or  opinions  of  such  men. 

3dly,  The  study  of  mental  philosophy  will  eventually  rectify  er 
counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  nosology  on  medicine*  It  has  bean 
a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  this  science,  that  its  cultivators  ahodd 
ever  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  mere  nomenclature  and  Terbal 
descriptions  of  diseases.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  for  such  a  course 
to  be  correct,  it  presupposes  that  the  nature,  causes,  and  symptoms  of 
diiMase  are  already  clearly  and  fully  understood ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  no  change  can  be  effected  in  these,  either  by  time,  dimale, 
or  other  circumstances;  and,  lasdy,  that  all  individuals  will  look  at 
these  facts  through  the  same  medium,  and  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
results ;  either  of  which  conditions  is  absolutely  impossible  as  well  as 
absurd.  Now,  a  nosological  classification  of  disease,  based  on  pre- 
mises so  false  and  erroneous,  could  not  fail  to  have  ^  most  disastrous 
effect  on  medicine,  and  such  has  actually  been  the  case.  It  has 
always  operated  as  a  great  barrier  to  any  change  or  improvement;  it 
has  filled  volumes  on  medicine  with  words  comparatively  destitute  of 
ideas ;  it  has  cultivated  the  memory  and  fostered  the  credulity  of  the 
student  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment  and  independence,  and  led  htm 
as  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  the  nameu^  rather  than  the  symptoms 
of  disease.  Now,  a  system  of  mental  science,  whose  invariable 
motto  is,  "res  non  verba  guaso,^*  vr\l\  lead  to  a  more  correct  use  a»d 
interpretation  of  language.  It  will  teach  us  that  words  are  the  mere 
exponents  of  ideas,  and  should  never  be  employed  without  clearly 
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•xpnMtng  tome  idea  or  stating  some  fact.  It  will  show  the  abfurdity 
of  attaching  fixed  names  and  stereotyped  descriptioos  to  phenomena* 
the  features  of  which  are  constantly  changing*  and  so  Uend  with 
each  other  that  no  distinct  lines  of  demiyt^tion  can  possibly  be  drawn 
between  them.  It  will  constrain  the  student  to  observe  and  think  for 
himself,  and  not  rely  so  much  on  the  opinions  of  others ;  it  will  com* 
pel  him  to  study  the  great  book  of  nature,  rather  than  the  productions 
of  men.  The  immortal  Hunter  used  to  exclaim  to  his  class,  while 
pointing  at  the  human  body,  ''I  never  read — this  is  the  book  that  I 
•tody ;  and  it  is  the  work  which  yon  must  study,  if  you  ever  wish  to 
beoooie  emineat  in  your  profession." 

That  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  is  important  to  the  physieiaa 
in  hb,  relations  to  the  public,  may  be  rendered  obvious  by  numerous 
olhier  considerations,  aside  from  its  bearings  directly  on  his  profes- 
sional duties.  We  have  already  seen  that  tfuch  knowledge  is  not  only 
neeessary,  but  absolutely  indispensable,  in  order  to  understand  eor- 
rsetly  many  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject ;  moreover, 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  the 
physician  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  developement,  as  connected 
with  the  brain.  Now,  as  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  community-- 
objeets^  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  to  every  human  being-^are  ira- 
qmemOj  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  physician,  not  only  the  dictates  of 
phibmhropy,  but  the  claims  of  jnaiice,  require  that  he  should  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  remedial  helps  and  agents  in  his 
power,  which  are  oalculated  either  to  vestore  health  or  prolong  life. 
it  is  ako  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  individoal  patients,  and  the 
pnbttc  generally,  to  employ  his  medical  knowledge  and  exert  his  per- 
sonal inflnenee  iopreveni^  as  well  as  care  disease.  But  in  order  to  do 
this  sueeesAilly,  ^  eommaiaty  must  be  made  far  better  acquainted 
'  with  the  laws  of  the  mnmal  eeonomy,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
health,  tha»  they  now  are.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  man  had 
hot  liflie  control  over  the  causer  of  pain,  disease,  ami  4eath ;  some 
eoneidered  these  afflietions  as  the  mere  reeohs  of  chance  or  accident, 
while  odiers  viewed  them  as  the  visitations  of  a  **  mysterious  Provi- 
dence," and  all  apparently  thonght  little,  and  praetieally  cared  less, 
abont  infomuttg  ihemsrives  on  the  subject.  Now,  it  is  found  that 
disease  and  premature  death  are  the  penalties  4f  violated  laws^aws 
whieh  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interett  of  ofl  io  study  and  obey. 
Theffo  can  be  no  possible  doobt  but  that  disease  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  might  be  prevented--~that  a  vast  aoMunt  of  health  might  be 
seved,  and  the  lives  of  many  individnids  be  very  mueh  pioloaged,  by 
a  DMre  general  dtfiuiott,  flumf  all  classes,  of  a  knowledge  of  phy- 


^  .     uire  mankind  will  ever  pay  that 

^  ^  .^uiNiiDy  which  their  nature  and  im] 

«.  y  tmwt  see  and  realise  /Ae  entire  dependence  ^ 

.  ^-i4M  c^MM  physical  tyrgamsalion*    The  omiaaMB 
^.«c  •:  haa  been  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  is  oar 
^  .jaaaa  why  these  laws  have  hitherto  been  so  litde 
^.^(Aued*  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,     ^ow^ 
•Miitai  science,  based  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is 
..ofe  than  any  thing  ehe  to  impress  upon  individoals,  and 
.;  ^MMcally,  the  importance  of  attending  to  those  subjects 
^i  vastly  augment  human  happiness,  by  the  prevention  of 
^.  .s.  ja«i  the  promotion  of  health.     And  just  in  proportion  as  the 
.u.fMes  of  this  science  become  understood,  in  the  same  proportion 
.    oiiividQals  be  induced  to  study  the  nature  of  their  own  constita- 
and  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  which  aovern  them.     For  it 
V ill  be  found,  by  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  all  possess 
NVitbis  their  own  power  the  means  of  self-preservation  and  improve- 
oMiit,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  what  has  ever  been  considered  in 
past  ages,  or  is  even  now  conceived  of  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
public.    When  we  come  to  consider  that  all  the  manifestatione  of  the 
mind  depend  on  the  brain,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  the  highest 
moment  to  know  what  are  the  causes  or  instruments  operating  to 
affect  its  developeroent,  and  what  may  be  the  degree  of  influence 
which  we  can  personally  exert  over  these  agencies.    It  will  then  be 
made  to  appear  how  powerfully  the  character  of  every  human  being  is 
affected  by  physical  organisation— >>that  the  degree  of  his  adaptation  Co 
the  enjoyment  of  the  social  and  domestic  relations,  his  desire  and 
capacity  of  elevation  as  a  moral  and  rdigious  being,  and  also  the 
amount  of  his  intellectual  ability,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
brain;  then,  and  not- till  then,  will  the  attention  of  the  public  be 
suitably  waked  up  to  the  iraportanoe  of  this  subject     And  of  all 
others,  it  is  the  peculiar  province,  and  may  we  not  add  the  imperalire 
duty,  of  the  physician  to  be  foremost  in  imparting  this  knowledge, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  effecting  a  result  so  desirable  and  philanthropic. 
But  these  principles  have  a  wider  range,  and  embrace  far  hi^er 
objects,  than  mere  physical  health  or  individual  enjoyment.    They 
have  an  important  bearing  on  every  thing  which  affects  the  interests 
of  the  human  mind  in  this  world,  as  well  as  its  preparation  for  an 
endless  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave.     We  can  here  allude  to 
only  a  few  other  topics  connected  with  this  science :  it  would  require 
volumes  to  unfold  all  its  numerous  and  varied  applications.    It  afaouki 
be  remembered  that  these  principles,  though  they  had  their  origin 
with  the  creation  of  man,  have  but  rece/oAy  been  brought  to  ligfati  and 
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made  evident  to  the  human  intellect;  and  notwithstanding  they^  are 
considered  as  fully  proved  and  established  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or 
geology,  by  all  who  have  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined  them, 
yet  the  extent  to  which  their  truth  is  admitted,  or  that  an  application 
of  them  has  actually  been  made»  is  very  limited.  A  great  work, 
therefore,  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and  no  small  share  of  the  labour 
belongs  appropriately  and  necessarily  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. For  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  no  other  profession,  or  class 
of  persons,  are  so  neatly  and  intimately  eoaoeded  with  mental  science ; 
this  fact  must  be  obvious  from  the  exposition  which  we  haye  already 
given  of  its  principles*  But  aside  from  the  superior  advantages  which 
the  physician  enjoys  of  studying  the  physiology  of  the  brain*  and 
understanding  the  various  oondttioiis  that  influence  or  modify  its  func- 
tions, the  peculiar  duties  of  his  profession  places  him  in  the  most 
favourable  circumalaiices  possiUe  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Igiithe  language  of  Dr.  Spurzheim^ ''  No  one  has  such  oppor- 
tunities  of  observing  men  at  all  times,  and  in  all  aituations.  He  alone 
is  present  during  the  night  and  the  day,  to  witness  the  most  intimate 
concerns,  and  the  most  secret  events  of  domestic  life.  Good  and  bad 
men,  when  sick,  with  difficulty  conceal  from  him  their  true  sentiments. 
To  such  a  man,  aa  knowing  all  that  belongs  to  our  nature,  we  unfold 
the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  we  acknowledge  our  frailties  and  our 
errors,  in  order  thai  he  may  judge  truly  concerning  our  situations. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  man  more  called  upon,  no  man  more 
necessitated  to  study  mankind,  than  the  physician."  Says  Dr.  Bush, 
'*it  is  the  dtdy  of  physicians  to  assert  their  prerogative,  and  to  rescue 
mental  science  from  the  usurpations  of  schoolmen  and  divines." 

But  it  is  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  the 
applications  of  this  science,  that  its  cultivation  becomes  so  important, 
and  urges  its  daims  on  our  attention  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  o\her 
sciences  or  subjects  of  human  research*  It  points  out  the  only  true 
mode  of  education  (physical,  intellectual,  and  moral)  that  deserves  the 
name.  It  has  already  shed  a  vast  ded  of  light  ott  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  insanity,  thus  bringing  **  joy  and  gladness"  to  multitudes 
whose  situation  for  ages  has  been  considered  hopeless  and  irremediable. 
It  is  destined,  also  to  reform  and  perfect  our  present  systems  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  criminal  legislation,  and  political  economy,  as  well  as 
our  social,  civil,  and  religious  inatitutions.  It  lays  the  only  foundation 
for  a  system  of  ethics  and  morals-«-being  the  true  exposition  of  the 
faculties  and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  **  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion"*—the  ^*  elder  revelation  of  Qod,"  and  will  eventually  become 
''THE  philosophy  which  the  world  for  centuries  had  had  only  in 
expectation." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  HEAD,  WITH  CO&RESPONDINO  CHANGES 

IN  CHAKA€fl*BR. 

(Betn^  the  tab^tance  of  Mr.  Deville*8  statemenU  before  the  meeting  of  the  firitbh 
Phresolof  ioal  A*ooMtiaii,  at  Olaegow,  as  re^otto^  in  tbe  66Ui  aomber  of  the 
Ediobnrgb  Fhronological  Joiirnal.) 

Mn  DeviUe  yead  an  aeeonnt  of  a  number  of  cases  in  whieh  a  cfauige 
had  been  predneed  in  the  ibrai  of  the  head  by  education  and  moral 
tiaining;  in  iUastration  of  which,  he  exhibited  the  principal  casts 
referred  to  in  his  paper.  He  set  out  by  explaining  tin^  although  his 
facts  were  of  a  very  striking  kind,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  affirming  that  dispositions  could  in  all  oases  be  remodeled,  or  new 
talents  conferred,  lie  bnin  and  its  parts  have  their  limite^'power; 
and  endeaTours  to  make  them  work  beyond  their  strength* liiifli  weaken 
the  functions,  and  may  even,  if  pushed  too  fer,  lead- to  imbecility  and' 
structural  derangement.  By  judicious  management,  however)  bene* 
fioial  changes  can  seldom  fail  to  be  produced  In  educating  children, 
parents  and  teachers  oflen  err  in  assuming  their  own  minds  as  a  type 
of  that  of  the  species ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  much  toil  is  <  often  found  to 
have  been  thrown  away.  Phrenology  is  useAil  here,  and  also  in 
enabling  parents  to  see  the  propriety  of  not  overworking  the  cerebral 
organs  of  their  children.  In  the  head  of  a  young  gentleman,  eight 
years  old,  brought  to  Mr.  Deville  fifteen  years  ago  for  examination^ 
he  found  a  fine  coronal  region,  with  large  Ideality,  Constructiveness, 
Comparison,  Causality,  and  Eventuality,  fine  perceptive  organs^  and 
an  extraordinary  targe  organ  of  Language ;  and  the  inference  was,  that 
with  a  little  study  he  would  be  a  fine  linguist,  and  that  he  might  culti- 
vate ,with  success  the  highest  branches  of  literature.  Mr.  D.  recom- 
mended repose  (torn  study  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  odierwise 
mental  weakness  might  be  the  result.  The  advice  was  neglected,  and 
the  youth  is  now  Ihtle  better  than  an  idiot.    Another  case  is  that  of 

G—  N ,  a  mentally  calculating  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  six 

years,  was  engaged,  thTough  the  introduction  of  a  fViend  of  Mr. 
Deville's,  by  the  late  Mr.  P^— ,  of  Liverpool,  to  perform  a  series  of 
calculations.  Mr.  D.  suggested  the  propriety  of  not  overworking  the 
boy's  organ  of  Number,  but  the  hint  was  not  taken.  The  consequence 
was,  that  although  the  boy,  when  he  went  to  Liverpool,  could  give  the 
square  or  cube  of  two,  thuee,  or  more  numbers,  in  a  hw  mimites,  and 
perform  other  kinds  of  complicated  calculation,  at  present,  as  Mr.  D. 
was  informed  by  himself  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  cannot  give  the  square 
or  cube  of  numbers,  and  has  not  vufficient  arithmetical  ability  even  ts 
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fit  him  fbr  the  place  of  i  fint-nte  counting-house  derk.  In  his  head» 
the  organ  of  Nuviber  is  now  evidently  smaller  than  in  easts  taken  at 
four  and  six  yean  of  age*  Innumerable  instances  of  a  like  nature 
have  fdkn  under  Mr,  DeviUe's  observation*  After  detailing  that  of 
an  fdiot  endowed  with  the  talent  for  drawing*  he  proceeded  to  illus* 
trate,  by  the  following  caaes,  the  position  that  change  of  cerebral 
developement  Irequently  follows  change  of  training  and. pursuits. 

1.  Casts  of  the  head  of  Mary  Street  wene  taken  at  twelve  and 
ilftsen  years  of  age.  From  eight  to  twelve*  ehe  displayed  alternately 
two  phases  of  character.  Her  memdry  was  very  extraordinary  with 
regard  to  die  Scriptures  and  history.  When  only  six  years  old,  she 
fi^owed  popular  preachers  about  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  whose 
sermons  she  would  afterwards  repeat  to  Jthe  neighbours,  and  criticise  f 
quoting  Scripture,  and  illustrating  her  vielws  in  a  most  singular  way. 
Thus  she  would  go  on,  conducting  hefaeliT>morally,  for  six  or  ei^ 
months  at  a  time;  but  then  she  would  t»m  round,  and  for  tvi;%^r 
three  weeks  would  pilfer,  destroy,  lie,  and  perpetrate  all  kir'^^^  of 
mischief;  after  which  the  activity  of  the  propensities  ceased.  She 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Devilled  who  predicated  from  her  head  the  oppo- 
site qualities  in  her  disposition,  which  would  render  her,  though  gene- 
raUy  under  the  influence  of  the  moral  sentiments,  liable  to  display 
extraordinary  freaks  of  the  propensities,  'some  of  which  he  described. 
He  counseled  her  parents  to  divert  her  attention  in  a  kind  manner 
from  subjects  calculated  to  over-excite  the  sentiments;  and  to  keep 
out  of  view  whatever  tended  to  gratify  the  propensities.  This  course 
was  followed :  after  the  first  cast  was  taken,  she  exhibited  but  one 
slight  freak  of  the  propensities;  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  secondi 
her  whole  conduct  was  highly  moral.  A  comparison  of  the  casts 
shows  a  great  increase  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the 
second.  This  improvement  of  the  brain  rendered  abstinence  from 
vice  more  easy  than  before;  and  the  case  teaches  us,  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs  are,  like  the  limbs,  fatigued  and  weakened  by 
too  much  exertion. 

2.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  young  man  were  taken  at  seventeen  and  a 
quarter  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
education,  about  the  age  of  seven,  till  eleven  and  a  half  years  old,  he 
went  on  tolerably  well ;  he  then  became  sullen,  indolent,  discontented, 
selfish,  and  unsocial.  He  would  take  no  trouble  to  relieve  distress  or 
avoid  giving  pain ;  but  was  not  inclined  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  inflict 
it  Having  left  home  in  order  to  get  his  own  living,  he  met  with  no 
success;  upon  which,  following  Mr.  DeviUe's  advice,  he  began  to 
study  intensely,  and  a  great  amelioration  of  his  conduct  ensued.  To 
acquire  knowledge,  it  appeared  necessary  for  him  only  to  read ;  and 
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80  completely  altered  was  hb  behayiour,  that  he  became  highlj  loved 
and  respected.  He  wrote  some  poetry  in  a  correspondence  with  a 
young  friend— much  of  it  relatiDg  to  his  former  behAnoor*  A  com- 
parison of  the  casts  shows  that,  in  the  animal  region  of  the  brain,  little 
or  no  alteration  had  taken  place ;  whereas,  in  the  coronal  and  intel- 
lectual regions  the  increase,  measured  from  the  ear,  is  from  a  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

3.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Bidder,  who,  in  eariy  life, 
was  the  celebrated  Devonshire  calculating  boy,  and  is  now  the  engineer 
to  the  Black  wall  railway,  and  other  great  public  works.  Casts  of  his 
head  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  8,  18,  16,  19,  22^,  and  28.  In  the 
first,  the  forehead  is  nearly  upright,  but  in  the  second,  and  still  more 
in  the  third,  its  upper  part  has  receded ;  the  knowing  organs,  however^ 
have  expanded  in  width.  Now,  during  the  interval  from  eight  to  six* 
teen  years  of  age,  no  education  was  given  him; — his  father  taking 
him  jibout,  exhibiting  his  wonderful  calculating  power,  and  in  general 
puttii^  up  at  public-houses,  where  little  culture  of  the  reflective 
faculties  was  to  be  obtained.  At  length  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  was 
patronised  and  placed  at  school,  and  from  that  time  mixed  in  good 
society  for  about  three  and  a  half  years,  when  he  removed  to  London, 
and  the  fourth  cast,  showing  a  growth  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  fore* 
head,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Deville.  After  this,  he  was  frequently 
thrown  into  high  moral  and  intellectual  society,  with  and  by  whom 
he  was  employed ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  so  spent, 
the  fifth  cast  was  taken,  from  which  we  find  that  a  general  expansion 
had  been  going  on.  For  about  eight  and  a  half  years  more,  he  con- 
tinued in  and  near  London,  employed  in  similar  society;  and  now 
there  is  manifest  in  the  coronal  region  an  increase  of  nearly  half  an 
inch,  as  measured  from  the  ear ;  while  the  region  of  the  knowing  and 
reflective  faculties  also  has  increased  nearly  half  an  inch. 

4.  Mr.  Dennison  brought  his  son  to  Mr.  Doville  to  get  a  phreno- 
logical opinion  of  him,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  expressed  freely, 
without  fear  of  giving  ofience.  The  youth  was  nineteen  years  old, 
and  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  inference  from 
his  head  (a  cast  of  which  Mr.  D.  took  at  the  time)  was,  tiiat  he  pos- 
sessed the  basis  of  a  useful  mind,  but  was  too  positive  and  self-willed 
to  go  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge;  would 
not  methodise  details,  and  consequently  would  have  less  knowledge  at 
nineteen  than  he  ought  to  have  possessed  at  twelve  or  fourteen.  This 
accorded  minutely  with  the  account  which  had  previously  been  given 
to  his  father  by  his  Cambridge  tutor;  and  the  youth  was  led  to  apply 
so  energetically  to  his  studies,  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  he 
gained  a  wranglership.    A  second  cast,  taken  two  years  and  a  half 
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liter  the  first,  shows  a  diminotion  of  fully  half  an  inch  at  Self-esteeoa 
and  Firmness,  and  a  large  increase  of  ail  the  intellectual  and  'moral 
organs.  Mr.  Dennison  was  so  struck  with  Mr.  Deville's  observations 
at  the  time  of  the  consultation,  that  he  gave  him.  liberty  to  make  what- 
ever use  he  pleased  of  his  name  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
as  he  considered  that  phrenology  must  be  of  great  use  in  the  training 
of  the  young.  He  sent  to  London  casts  of  several  of  his  family,  and 
also  of  a  relation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  as  to  their  educa* 
tion  and  moral  direction*  The  young  gentleman,  when  transmitting 
the  second  cast  to  Mr.  Deville,  wrote  him  a  kind  letter,  stating  that  he 
had  profited  much  by  his  advice,  and  requesting  more.  He  is  now 
studying  for  the  bar.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  temperament  appeared 
to  be  lymphatic  principally,  with  a  little  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous ; 
now,  Mr.  Deville  considers  it  to  be  bilious  65,  nervous  30,  sanguine  15. 
4.  A  gentleman  had  his  cast  taken,  purposely  during  Mr.  Devillc's 
absence  from  London,  and  left  it  for  examinaiion,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles,  and  was  well  educated. 
Gombativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  the  basilar  region  generally, 
were  large ;  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firmness,  very 
large.  The  whole  of  the  posterior  region  was  full ;  and  the  coronal 
region,  though  in  some  parts  full  and  in  other  large,  was,  in  Mr. 
Deville's  opinion,  not  sufiiciently  balanced  to  regulate  duly  the  lower 
feelings.  Alternation  of  good  with  inferior  conduct  was  hence 
deduced,  and  the  inference  proved  to  be  correct  It  was  inferred  that 
he  would  be  too  positive  and  self-willed  to  move  smoothly  in  the 
walk  of  life  which  his  circumstances  and  education  entitled  him  to 
frequent,  as  nobody  in  good  society  would  submit  to  his  dogmatism 
and  unqualified  expression  of  opinion  ;  that,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
the  posterior  region  of  the  brain,  he  would  like  society  where  he 
could  command  personal  attention,  and  be  the  leader  of  the  company, 
and  would  be  addicted  to  female  society  of  a  similar  character ;  that 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  deliver  an  oration  to  persons  of  his  own 
class,  for  although  he  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  words  or  ideas,  he 
could  not  readily  connect  and  arrange  them ;  and  that  his  brain  must 
undergo  a  considerable  alteration  before  he  could  do  this,  or  be  able  to 
move  in  good  society  with  comfort  to  himself.  The  gentleman 
acknowledged  that  the  whole  of  these  inferences  were  but  too  true ; 
adding,  that  his  health  had  suffered  in  consequence,  and  he  was  going 
abroad  for  a  few  years  to  break  off  his  low  connections,  and  improve 
his  mind  and  manners.  After  spending  four  years  in  Germany, 
during  which  he  entered  into  highly  moral  society,  and  successfully 
studied  works  on  moral  philosophy,  he  no  longer  felt  a  difficulty  in 
addressing  his  own  class,  and  repudiated  that  with  which  he  had 
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formerly  associated.  He  is  no  longer  the  positive^  self-willed  being;, 
bat  anxious  to  hear,  and  to  give  reasons  for  his  opinions ;  feeling  no 
wish  to  be  considered — ^nay,  loathing  the  idea  of  being  considered-^the 
leader  of  such  society,  male  or  female,  as  he  formerly  delighted  in.  A 
second  cast,  taken  after  his  return  to  Loiidon,  shows  an  alteration  cor- 
lesponding  with  the  change  of  his  character.  At  Self-esteem,  Firm- 
ness,  and  the  basilar  region,  there  is  a  diminution,  in  some  parts,  of  fully 
half  an  inch ;  while  the  intellectaal  region  is  found  to  have  increased. 

6.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  medical  gentleman  were  taken  at  the  ages 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-fiiFe.  Shortly  before  the  former  period,  he 
had  attemped  to  setde  in  a  large  provincial  town,  where  he  soon 
became  a  political  partisan,  and,  being  a  fluent  writer,  wrote  so 
strongly  against  his  opponents,  that  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  for  libel,  and  abandoned  only  on  condition  of  his  leaving  tbc 
neighbourhood*  He  then  came  to  London,  stated  to  Mr.  I>eville  the 
difficulties  he  was  in,  and  solicited  some  advice.  On  his  head  being 
examined.  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Com*^ 
bativeoess,  were  found  aU  large  or  very  large ;  Cautiousness  moderate, 
and  the  reflecting  faculties  and  Ideality  only  full ;  with  indications  of 
a  command  of  words  and  the  power  of  arranging  them.  That  the 
inordinate  strength  of  the  four  faculties  first  enumerated  might  be 
lessened  and  counteracted,  he  was  advised  to  remove  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  reside  for  a  year  or  two  with  some  respectable  family, 
studying  pliilosophy  and  ethics,  cultivating  his  reflective  faculties,  and 
getting  his  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  diminished  before  he  again 
attempted  practice.  He  did  so ;  and  has  now  a  very  fine  practice  in 
one  of  our  largest  county  towns,  where  he  is  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbours.  In  the  second  cast.  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  have  sab- 
sided  nearly  half  an  inch,  while,  at  the  reflective  organs,  the  head  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  larger;  the  intellectual  region  generally  has 
increased ;  and  there  is  an  enlargement  also  of  Ideality  and  the  whole 
coronal  region. 

6.  In  1815,  Dr.  Spurzhelm  took  a  oast  of  the  head  of  the  late  Mr. 
Oldham,  formerly  mechanist  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  latterly,  until 
his  death,  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Oldham  was,  in  1815,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  On  comparing  the  cast  with  another  taken 
afWr  death,  in  1840,  an  increase  is  Jeen  in  the  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectual region,  agreeing  with  the  increase  of  talent  manifested  by  him 
in.  many  ways  during  the  interval,  as  is  well  known  to  engineers  and 
scientific  men. 

Finally,  in  five  cases  where  two  casts  of  each  have  been  taken  at 
different  ages  (viz.  twenty-six  and  thirty,  twenty-six  and  thirty-two, 
tiiirty-six  and  forty,  thirty-six  and  forty*five,  and  forty-five  and  fifty)> 
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and  where  the  indindntlfl  have  engaged  in  no  new  etudiesi  nor  been 
sttbjeoted  to  the  influence  of  altered  circumstances,  no  change  oC  form 
Of  atxe  is  observable.  In  one  instance,  where  easts  of  the  head  of  a 
young  geetteman  were  taken  at  twelve  and  fourteen  yean  of  age,. it 
was  found  to  have  increased  a  little,  in  siase,  but  to  be  unaltered  ia 
8bs|»e«  His  mother  reported,  that  during  the  two  intervening,  years 
he  had  gone  on  as  before,  making  progress  in  no  one  attainment  more 
ttan  another,  and  preserving  his  dispositions  and  morab  as  they  had 
been  for  several  years  before. 

Ill         in       m       ,      mmmt^t^^^^^n-^ 

ARTICLE  HL 

YIMONT  ON  COMPARATIVE  FHRENOLOOY. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  of  London,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  large  work  on 
Human  Physiology,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
labours  of  Yimont,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  d^tinguished  natu- 
ralists in  France  :-->*  Dr.  Viraont,  of  Caen,  has  carried  his  researohes 
into  the  phrenology  of  brutes  with  eztraordinw}'^  perseverance,  and 
produced  a  most  munificent  work.  Attracted  in  1818  by  the  prize 
offered  by  the  French  Institute  to  the  author  of  the  best  memoir  upon 
the  anatomy  of  ^e  brain  in  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrated  animals, 
he  began  his  researches  into  the  subject  without  any  reference  to 
phrenology,  for  he  had  not  read  Quli,  and  had  seen  him  spoken  of  in 
books,  and  heard  of  him  only  as  a  charlatan ;  however,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  read  Gall's  work  among  others.  *  Hardly^^ 
says  he,  *  had  I  begun  to  read  it,  when  I  found  I  had  to  do  with  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  whom  dark  envy  endeavous  to  exclude 
from  the  renk  to  which  their  genius  calls  them,  against  whom  it 
employs  the  weapons  of  the  coward  and  the  hypocrite.  High  cerebral 
capacity,  profound  penetration,  good  sense^  varied  information,  were 
the  qualities  which  struck  me  as  distingutshing  OalL  The  indiffMr- 
ence  which  I  first  felt  for  his  writings,  therefore,  soon  gave  way  to. 
the  most  profound  veneration.' 

'*In  18!37,  Dr.  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  a  memoir^ 
containing  a  fragment  of  the  researches  on  which  he  had  then  spent, 
so  many  years,  together  with  !2500  heads  of  brutes  of  various  classes^ 
order,  genera,  and  species.  Among  themv  1500  belonged  to  brutes 
with  whose  habits  he  had  been  individually  well  acquainted  before 
they  died,  or  were  killed;  400  wax  representations  of  the  bndn, 
modeled  after  nature,  and  an  atlas  of  more  than  300  figures  of  the 
brain  and  cranium,  executed  with  the  strictest  accuracy  of  dimensioiia» 
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also  accompanied  the  memoir.  The  work  in  which  he  now  sets  forth 
hit  observations,  has  an  atlas  of  120  exquisite  plates,  containing  aboat 
600  figures.  The  accuracy  of  dimensions  is  said  to  surpass  any  thing 
before  attempted  in  anatomy ;  and  if  the  immense  mass  of  proofs  of 
phrenology  from  the  human  head,  and  the  facts  pointed  out  by  Gall 
in  brutes,  were  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced,  the 
additional  multitude  amassed  by  Dr.  Yimont  will  overwhelm  them. 
No  one  can  pretend  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  without  a  knowledge  of  his  labours ;  and  to  impress 
their  importance  upon  my  readers,  I  shall  quote  a  long  passage. 

"  *  In  animals  of  the  lower  class,  to  begin  with  fish  and  reptiles, 
the  number  of  cerebral  faculties  is  small ;  their  acts  generally  of  short 
duration — all  have  a  spinal  cord.  In  the  apparatus  of  the  senses,  they 
have,  externally,  a  multitude  of  shades  of  form  and  structure,  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  actions.  The  most  prominent  cerebral  faculties  are 
conservation,  alimentation,  and  reproduction.  If  there  are  any  per- 
ceptive faculties,  they  are,  except  in  some  species,  very  limited. 

" '  What  a  difierence,  in  this  respect,  between  them  and  birds ! 
How  must  we  be  struck  with  admiration  on  observing,  that  with  the 
more  energetic  and  complicated  actions  of  birds,  the  cerebral  system 
becomes  more  ample !  Is  it  not  still  more  surprising  to  see  the  com- 
bination and  energy  of  the  faculties  perfectly  coincide  with  the  wants 
of  the  species  ?  How  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  be  con* 
vinced  of  phrenology,  when  it  proves  to  us,  by  the  inspection  of  many 
thousands  of  skulls,  that  if  birds,  whatever  be  their  class,  prder,  genus, 
or  species,  or  even  their  peculiar  habits,  have  a  faculty  in  common — 
for  example,  that  of  migration  or  recognising  places— their  skulls  will 
always  resemble  one  another  at  one  point ;  and,  as  this  truth  applies 
to  all  the  faculties  discovered  by  observation,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
these  facts,  is  to  deny  that  the  eye  is  the  external  apparatus  of  sight, 
the  ear  of  hearing,  the  nose  of  smelling,  &c. 

** '  In  quadrupeds  and  quadrumana,  in  which  the  cerebral  operations, 
generally  considered,  are  more  numerous  and  present  a  more  continued 
action  than  in  birds,  we  find  the  cerebral  system  more  developed. 
Some  organs  which  were  but  rudimentary  in  the  two  first  elasees,  are 
very  prominent ;  and  the  acts  dependent  upon  them,  being  more  ener- 
getic, confirm  the  general  law  of  nature — the  relation  between  the 
extent  and  force  of  tlie  acta  of  the  nervous  system  with  its  volume  or 
developement  •  •  .  •  Full  and  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  on  my 
observations ;  for  they  are  the  result  of  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
examination  of  many  thousand  skulls  of  brutes,  and  the  dissections  of 
their  brains,  subsequent  to  the  study  of  their  most  striking  mannen 
and  habits/ '' 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  TRB  FACULTY  O?  LANGUAGE  ANP  m  CBRBBBAL  ORGANS. 

BT  J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D. 

There  is  piobably  nothing  in  cnnioscopy  which  is  more  frequently 
misconceived  by  amsteura  than  the  effect  of  cerebral  devek^ement 
upon  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  frequency  of  erroneous  sugges- 
tions upon  thut  subject  is  such,  that  a  few  explanatory  remarks  cannot 
but  be  beneficial.  The  salient  eye  is  generally  considered  indicatife 
of  a  fine  memory  of  words,  and  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages. So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  the  very  reverse  of  this  pro- 
position might  be  maintained  with  equal  propriety. 

The  eye,  resting  in  its  socket,  is  in  contact  with  the  ethmoid,  sphe- 
noid, frontal,  and  malar  bones.  Its  position,  therefore,  depends  upon 
these  four  bony  walls,  with  which,  but  for  a  small  quantity  of  mus- 
cular and  adipose  matter,  it  would  be  in  immediate  contact.  The  six 
muscles  of  the  eye,  having  no  other  duty  than  tliat  of  turning  the  ball 
in  a  well  lubricated  socket,  are  too  delicate  to  have  any  sensible  influ- 
ence on  its  position  by  their  magnitude.  Tlie  filling  up  of  the  socket 
with  adipose  matter,  which  occurs  to  some  extent  in  cases  of  obesity, 
when  the  face  is  fleshy,  changes  materially  the  prominence  of  the  eye, 
as  we  see  in  plethoric  persons  whose  tissues  are  distended  with  blood 
and  lymph.  When  the  system  is  wasted  by  disease,  and  the  face 
partakes  of  the  general  emaciation,  we  witness  a  slight  recession  of 
the  eye  within  the  socket,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  substance  in 
which  the  eye  is  usually  cushioned.  In  cases  of  diseased  action  and 
fungous  growth  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  the  eye  is  sometimes  pro- 
truded from  the  socket,  while  the  functions  of  the  neighbouring  organs 
are  deranged.  But  all  these  causes  are  of  litde  importance,  compared 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  which  constitute  the  socket,  and  by 
which  the  position  of  the  eye  is  generally  determined. 
«  In  proportion  as  these  bones  are  influenced  by  cerebral  develope- 
ment,  and  moved  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  eye,  the  position 
of  the  latter  becomes  indicative  of  the  developement  of  the  brain.  To 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  this  occurs,  we  propose  to  inquire. 

Of  the  four  bones  of  the  socket,  it  is  through  the  frontal  and  sphe- 
noid alone  that  the  eye  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  brain. 
Through  the  frontal,  with  the  base  of  the  front  lobe,  and  through  the 
sphenoid,  with  the  anWior  extremity  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  middle 
lobe  lying  at  the  back  of  the  socket,  its  developement  must  necessarily 
move  the  eye  direcUy  forward,  tending  to  push  it  horizontally  out  of 
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the  socket,  so  as  to  overhang  the  face  and  project  beyond  the  brow. 
The  upper  part  of  the  socket  (more  than  one  third  of  the  whole)  is 
formed  by  the  frontal  bone.  This  portion  (the  super-orbitar  plate)  of 
the  frontal  bone  supports  the  convolutions  at  the  base  of  the  front  lobe, 
which  constitute  the  perceptive  organs  and  the  organ  of  Language. 
Being  very  thin,  its  form  shows  with  correctness  the  developement  of 
those  organs.  The  organs,  then,  which  may  affect  the  poettion  of  the 
eye,  are  Indifidnality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Colour,  Order,  Number, 
Language,  Tune,  Alimentiveness,  and  GustativeBess.  I  say  Alimen- 
ti'veness  and  GustativeDess,  because  the  faculties  of  alimentation  and 
gustation  are  distinct,  and  must  bo  mantlested  by  distinct  organs. 
The  organ  of  Gustativeness  lies  m  the  anterior  and  internal  portion  ci 
the  middle  lobe,  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvias,  and  that  of  Alinentiveneas, 
in  its  basilar  portion,  touching  the  temporal  bone.* 

The  position  of  the  eye,  as  we  have  seen,  is  affected  by  the  deve 
lopement  of  ten  or  eleven  different  organs,  instead  of  the  single  organ 
of  Language;  and  of  these,  the  only  one  which  tends  directly  to  pro- 
ject the  eye,  is  the  compound  organ  called  AlimentiTettess.  The 
flevelopement  of  the  organ  of  Language  being  in  an  oblique  line  down- 
wuxds  end  forwsrds,  it  tends,  when  veiy  large,  to  projeet  and  also  to 
diepress  the  eye ;  but  the  convolution  constituting  this  organ  is  enthnriy 
loo  small  to  have  the  amount  of  effect  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  it, 
and  a  very  slight  additional  developement  of  the  middle  lobe,  projeet- 
ing  the  sphenoid  bone,  woM  have  more  effect  in  producing  the  salient 
eye  than  the  largest  devel^ement  of  the  organ  of  Language.  If,  then, 
we  consider  the  salient  eye  as  an  indication  of  developement,  it  is 
«alher  the  developement  of  the  middle*  than  of  die  frwit  lobe,  and 

*  We  often  have  caMi  in  whieb  the  alimentary  ftmcUon  is  morbid,  satpended, 
tor  kiereaied,  withoat  Any  affMfkii  of  the  gattatory  power.  In  tb«  foHowing  oase, 
the  organ  of  QnttativmMM  wai  injerod  by  a  taooor.  The  case  ii  givea  in  the 
London  Medical  and  Pbysioal  Joonial,  (or  Dacambsr,  1837,  by  T.  W.  Cbovaliar. 
A  robmt  female,  aged  thirty-nine,  haring  been  aeverely  burned  at  the  age  of  fonr- 
taen,  *'efer  ilnoe  complained  of  an  nnoaual  aenntion,  which  she  described  as  a 
■baking  movement  in  her  inside.**  **In  May,  1827,  she  was  afflicted  with  a 
sitange  sort  of  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  bnming  in  her  stomach.**  Her  sight 
liecame'  impaired,  oeeasieiiany  her  oMmory  fioled,  aad  she  was  ttaUoto  falling  fv- 
WMd.  She  spoke  ofheat  in  her  nMNilh,  and  of  a  lass  sftasCa,  which  she  atlribtttsd 
to  that  canse.  She  soon  became  comatose,  and  died.  The  brain  had  a  firm, 
healtby  appearance,  bat  a  tamour,  of  the  size  of  a  lacge  walnut,  was  attached  to 
the  sella  tunica  and  pia  mater.  Its  base  filled  the  aella  Utrtiea,  and  its  form  was 
nearly  spherical,  so  situated  as  **  to  separate  the  corpora  afbicmtia  and  the  opiSc 
nertes  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  posterior  dlnold  proccssss." 
The  sitaatkm  of  the  tamoef  thus  was  such  as  to  intsHere  greatly  wHh  the  anistior 
telemal  portioBef  the  middle  lobe,  and  we obaenre the  (sss  ^tasto wae  the 
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therefore  has  more  to  do  with  epicuriBnit  or  with  destroctilre  vioienotv 
than  with  the  faculty  of  I^angus^. 

Without  referring  to  the  living,  I  may  mention  Darteneuf,  the 
famous  epicure,  whose  portrait  we  may  see  among  others  of  the  Kiir 
Cat  Club.  His  epicurism  was  even  alluded  to  in  the  polished  verse 
of  Pope.  The  head  of  Darteneuf  does  not  show  the  breadth  over  the 
cheek  bone,  for  which  we  are  accustomed  to  U>ok  in  seeking  Alimeo* 
tiveness.  The  head  appears  to  have  a  narrow  base,  but  presents  the 
salient  epicurean  eye.  A  more  ooni^enient  illustration  may  be  foimd 
by  referring  to  Spurzheim's  Physiognomy  for  the  head  of  the  sensualist 
Godoi.    In  that,  we  see  the  same  salient  epicurean  eye. 

If  we  are  to  infer  the  developement  of  Language  from  the  position 
of  the  eye,  it  must  be  fiom  the  depression  rather  than  the  prominenoe* 
The  heads  of  Count  Loupede,  Charles  Bonnet,  Count  de  Bufiiui,  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  and  those  of  Milton,  Locke,  Cervanlee,  Geosge 
Buchanan,  Descartes,-  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  John  Knox,  &c.  exhibit 
this  position.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remark,  that  if  the  percep* 
tive  organs  are  largely  developed,  the  brow  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vault,  or  super-orbitar  plate,  will  be  so  much  depressed  as  to  dimi* 
nish  the  apparent  defect  of  any  depression  made  by  the  oi^an  of  Lan- 
guage ;  whereas,  if  the  perceptive  organs  are  of  a  moderate  size,  4he 
brow  being  comparatively  elevated,  the  eye  appears  meire  de|tresse4* 
The  apparent  depression  of  the  eye,  then,  shows  the  comparative 
developement  of  Uie  posterior,  or  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  socket— 
of  Language,  or  of  the  oculo-peroeptive  oigans,  and  of  the  supereiliary 
ridge. 

As  to  the  prominence  of  the  eye,  I  have  already  shown  diat  it. 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  developement,  at  the  back  of  the  sockets,  in 
the  region  of  Alimentiveness.  But  prominence  must  be  eatiauited 
comparatively ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  prominence  of  the  eye,  we 
mean  in  comparison  with  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead-— especinUy 
the  latter.  No  matter  how  much  the  eye  may  be  projected  by  the 
middle  lobe,  we  would  not  call  it  prominent  if  it  was  still  greatly 
overhung  by  the  front  lobe.  The  brow  is  the  part  to  which  we  refer 
by  comparison,  when  we  speak  of  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  develope- 
ment of  the  intellectual  organs  projects  the  whole  forehead  and  brow, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  prominent  eye  in  this  sense, 
when  the  intellectual  organs  are  very  hxgely  developed,  as  In  the  head 
of  Mr.  Webster ;  whereaa,  if  we  cut  off  fi^om  the  extremity  of  the 
front  lobe  "half  an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  intelleeliial  oi^fans,  We 
leave  the  eye  uncommonly  prominent,  as  we  often  find  it  in  the  heads 
of  congenital  idiots.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  skull  of  a  stupid 
negro  woman,  who  had  a  remarkably  small  front  lobe.    Her  low  ion^ 
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head  was  abeolately  farther  back  at  its  most  prominent  portion  than 
the  cornea  of  the  eye.  The  socket  projected  much  beyond  the  intel- 
iectual  organs.  This  form  is  incompatible  with  intellect,  unless  it 
results  from  the  excessive  developement  of  the  middle  lobe. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  prommence  of  the  eye  is  chiefly  indicative 
of  the  comparative  projections  of  the  front  and  middle  lobes.  If  the 
front  lobe  is  large  or  long,  and  the  middle  lobe  small  or  receding,  the 
eye  is  deep  sunken.  If  the  middle  lobe  is  extremely  prominent,  and 
the  front  lobe  deficient,  making  a  coarse  or  idiotic  character,  the  eye  is 
very  prominent.  The  prominent  eye,  then,  is  frequently  to  be  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  intellectual  deficiency;  for  it  is  manifest, 
cseieris  paribus^  that  the  more  we  take  from  the  front  lobe,  the  more 
prominent  the  eye  becomes. 

In  estimating  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  organs  by  the 
prominence  of  the  front  lobe,  a  comparison  of  its  prominence  with 
that  of  the  eye,  though  not  a  precise  criterion,  will  often  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance.  There  are  many  high  broad  forehead^  which  belong 
to  persons  defective  in  intellect;  and  if  the  extremity  of  the  front  lobe 
be  cut  off,  the  forehead  remaining  may  be  even  higher  and  broader 
than  what  appeared  before.  The  fine  expansive  perpendicular  fore« 
head,  beneath  which  we  find  the  salient  eye,  may  be  the  very  mark 
of  stupidity,  because  it  may  show  a  deficient  length  of  the  front  lobe. 
This  fact  has  been  observed  by  many,  and  physiognomists  have  pub- 
lished it  as  one  of  their  most  certain  truths. 

Aristotle,  and  afterwards  Rhoses,  declared  the  prominent  eye  to  be 
indicative  of  stupidity,  like  tliat  of  the  ass.  J.  B.  Porta,  in  presenting 
.the  same  idea,  near  three  centuries  ago,  gives  as  the  explanation  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  that  the  salient  eye  was  caused  by  the 
moisture  or  debility  of  the  ventricles  of  tlie  brain !  which  must  be 
enfeebling  to  the  mind,  as  they  made  the  ventricles  it«i  organs.  Pole- 
mon  also  mentions  the  prominence  of  the  eye  as  one  of  the  most 
anequivoeal  signs  of  stupidity,  and  sometimes  of  entire  imbecility. 
Moreau  endorses  these  opinions,  and  Lavater  agrees  with  them 

To  show  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas,  I  would  refer  to  other 
writers  of  less  distinction.  An  old  French  book,  bearing  the  title  of 
Physiognomy  and  Chiromancy,  says,  **Too  large  a  forehead  indi- 
cates a  character  at  once  lazy,  timid,  and  stupid."  Another,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  in  1549,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Physiognomy, 
says  that  "those  who  have  the  forehead  very  large  and  broad,  are  dull 
of  spirit  and  nnderstanding."  Peuschel,  a  Crerman  writer  on  phy- 
siognomy, says  that— <"  A  very  voluminous  front,  announces  a  man 
difficult  of  conception,  but  apt  to  retain  well  what  he  has  learned 
Slow  and  dull  to  acquire  ideas,  it  is  equally  difficult  for  him  to  carry 
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them  into  ezecutioD/^  Gratalorus,  in  a  Latin  essay  on  phyriognomy, 
■ays  that  those  of  laige  foreheads  are  dull  or  stagnant,  and  may  be 
-sompared  to  oxen,  but  those  of  small  foreheads  are  sprightly. 

These  opinions  of  physiognomists  coincide  well  with  phrenology, 
(n  the  eases  which  have  been  observed  by  these  physiognomists,  and 
In  which  they  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  with  nature,  and 
with  GalU  the  phrenological  principles  are  very  evident.  The  large 
moral  developements  of  such  heads  OTermling  the  animal  forces,  tend 
to  produce  a  mild  and  feeble  temperament,  destitute  of  the  Ttracity 
and  force  which  belong  to  the  animal  organs,  while  the  deficiency  of 
intdlect  produces  slowness  and  dullness  of  apprehension.  But  even 
did  not  these  opinions  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  craniolpgy,  they 
would  be  worHiy  of  our  serious  attention,  as  they  relate  to  a  mere 
matter  of  observation,  and  in  all  matters  of  simple  observation,  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  observers  is  proof  sufficient 

If  the  vertical  forehead  and  prominent  eye  may,  then,  be  of\en  the 
indication  of  stupidity,  they  cannot  be  the  indication  of  a  talent  for 
the  languages,  but  must  be  rather  the  reverse,  for  the  study  of  lan- 
gnages  is  not  merely  an  exercise  of  the  organ  of  Language,  but  is  an 
exopcise,  in  troth,  of  all  the  intellectual  oigans.  The  argument  has 
sometimes  been  used  as  an  objection  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Ism- 
gnages,  that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  only  one  int^ectual  organ  to  the 
neglect  of  all  the  rest— an  unjust  argument  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 
The  study  cultivates  not  only  attention,  but  every  phrenological 
•peoies  of  perception,  reflection,  and  recollection.  Much  as  the  study 
may  be  abused,  and  mnch  harm  as  it  has  unquestionably  done,  we 
cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  argument  in  it  behalf,  drawn  from  the 
exodlent  mental  discipline  that  it  afibrds  when  rightly  pursued. 

What  is  the  study  of  language!  The  study  of  written  language  is 
the  recognition  of  certain  printed  forms  or  marks  called  letters,  and 
the  association  of  these  with  the  corresponding  sounds,  and  the  ideas 
which  those  sounds  represent.  It  is  also  the  study  of  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  the  appropriate  mode  of  connection.  The  science 
of  the  relations  of  words  affords  an  exercise  for  the  highest  order 
of  talent  and  profound  reflection.  To  understand  the  construction, 
appreciate  the  beauty,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  language,  requires  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  intellect— especially  of  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  the  reflective  organ  calied  Wit.  Printed  letters  are  perceived  and 
reeoUeeted  by  Colour,  Form,  Size,  and  Individuality.  In  recollecting 
or  pereeiving  words,  we  also  use  Locality,  Number,  and  Order,  to 
nadeittand  the  combinations  of  letters;  while  to  underatand  their 
sound  or  utterance,  we  use  Tune  and  Time.  All  visible  objects  are 
ooneeived  and  recollected  by  Form,  Size,  Colour,  and  Individuality; 
VOL.  in.— 18 
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thote  who  hvre  these  faculties  in  an  eminent  degree,  can  easily  kMk 
at  a  line  of  writing  or  a  book,  and  then,  closing  the  eye,  bring  befoie 
the  mind  a  vivid  conception  of  the 'letters  as  seen  upon  the  page. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  read  them  easily,  forwards  or  backwards,  as 
if  they  were  looking  on  the  book.  It  was  in  this  manner  thai  Boxton 
performed  his  astonishing  mental  calculations.  He  had  the  wfade 
series  of  figures  in  the  mind's  eye,  as  if  they  had  been  written  down 
upon  a  slate.  Verbal  memory,  then,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  these 
organs ;  for  verbal  memory,  in  the  case  of  a  printed  or  written  lan- 
guage, is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ocnlar  memory.  (To  those  who 
remark  that  they  can  recollect  &oes  very  well,  but  not  names,  which 
is  the  case  with  nine  tenths  in  the  United  States,  I  reply  ^t  they 
could  recollect  them  very  well  by  writing  them  down,  or  by  seeing 
ihem  on  a  sign,  for  they  are  then  recollected  like  the  faces,  by  the 
ocular  memory.) 

In  addition  to  the  oeular,  we  need  the  auricular  memoiy-Mhe 
memory  of  the  sound  of  the  word.  This  depends  either  upon  the 
oigan  called  Tune,  or  upon  that  called  Language.  That  it  depends 
upon  the  former,  is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  for  the  last  lour 
years.  Let  us,  however,  speak  of  them  together ;  for  if  we  do  net 
allow  to  the  organ  of  Language  the  memory  of  vowel  sounds,  it 
at  least  claims  that  of  the  articulations— the  memory  of  Uie  con- 
sonants* 

The  study  oflanguage,  then,  being  an  exercise  of  all  the  intelleetdal 
organs,  we  should  not  ccmfine  our  observations  to  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage, when  we  would  determine  the  capacity  for  such  studies.  On 
the  contrary,  it  iu  more  important  that  the  forehead  should  be  pioaii- 
nent  than  the  eye.  Still,  we  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
oi|[an  of  Language.  The  oculo-perceptive  organs  may  recollect  the 
forms  or  appearances  of  the  letters—- the  faculty  of  sound  may  reool- 
lect  the  spoken  language,  and  the  various  intellectoal  feculties  may 
associate  the  written  and  spoken  language  with  the  proper  concep- 
tions, but  we  need  something  more.  These  conceptions  and  forms 
must  be  associated  with  the  vocal  effort  necessary  for  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  sound.  This  power  of  utterance  must  appertain  to  die 
organ  of  Languifpe,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  sole  function 
of  that  organ. 

When  we  take  away  from  the  general  faculty  of  Language,  1st,  the 
portion  contributed  by  the  whole  int^lect'«-2d,  by  the  ccoio^^ierceptive 
organs-^and  3d,  by  the  organ  oif  sound,  we  find  nothing  remaining 
lor  the  function  of  that  organ  but  the  mechanical  part  of  langoage-**- 
the  utterane^  of  the  sound.  The  organ  that  manages  the  muscles  <tf 
artieoUtion  is  thus  the  next  neighbour  of  that  which  manages  the 
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iMHids  in  all  dexterous  operations— -in  other  words,  the  coDvolutioa  o£ 
Language  nins  into  that  of  Constructivenefts. 

If  the  articulation  be  the  sole  function  of  the  organ  of  Language,  wf 
may  account  for  the  fine  yerbal  memory  which  in  sometiinea  found  iq 
iwraons  who  have  bift  a  moderate  developemetit  of  that  organ.  But 
we  would  expect  to  «ee  a  large  developement  of  U  in  a  speaker  of 
remarkable  fluency,  at  otherwise  his  utterance,  incapable  of  keeping 
paee  with  his  ideas,  would  be  a  sowce  of  mueh  embarrassment,  and 
he  would  prefer  writii^  to  speaking,  when  he  would  display  his 
powers  to  the  best  advantage.  Those  who  have  a  large  develope* 
fluent  of  the  organ  of  Language!  become  more  fluent  by  excitement 
onr  irritation,  and  poor  forth  a  tonent  of  woids;  while  those  who 
hkve  it  small,  are  liable,  in  momenta  of  exottement,  to  become  sudr 
denly  embarrassed  in  speech. 

The  highest  degree  of  the  faculty  of  Language  is  found  in  those 
who-  have  the  broad,  prominent  forehead,  with  the  depressed  eye,  and 
a  fulness  of  the  spheno-coronal  suture,  near  an  inch  behind  the  external 
angle  o(  the  brow.  The  latter  indication,  though  mentioned  by  Gall, 
has  been  much  neglected  by  later  phrenologists ;  yet  it  is,  according 
to  my  observations,  the  most  important  indication  of  the  organ  of 
Language. 

If,  having  a  forehead  tlius  happily  constituted  for  lingual  purposes, 
welMve  the  special  organ  of  Language  untouched  in  large  develope- 
ment, and  shorten  the  front  lobe  by  taking  off  a  section  in  front, 
we  win  at  once  interfere  materially  with  the  faculty  of  Language. 
Whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  front  lobe  has  been  sufiicieatly  cur- 
tailed. Language  will  be  aflected.  I  have  sometimes  found  in  schools 
that  the  worst  readers— those  who  read  with  the  greatest  slowness  or 
difficulty,  and  who  required  the  longest  time  to  acquire  the  art — were 
well  developed  in  the  organ  of  Language,  and  had  the  salient  eye 
with  the  short  front  lobe.  The  deficiency  of  the  perceptive  organs  in 
such  cases,  makes  it  very  diflicult  for  them  to  acquire  a  printed  lan- 
guage. They  are  slaw  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  never  acquire  so  perfect  or  ready  a  familiarity.  In  glanc- 
ng  9i  the  pafs,  they  recognise  but  a  small  number  of  the  letters  at 
omw,  u|d  a  vigoroue  attention  is  necessary  for  them  to  conceive  and 
fiNabiiie  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  to  form  a  word.  Their  reading, 
therefore,  is  a  laborious  discovery  of  word  after  word ;  whereas,  the 
boy  possessing  a  large  developement  of  the  lower  half  of  the  forehead, 
looking  oar^ssly  at  the  page,  perceives  by  a  glance  all  the  letters  or 
wordft  of  the  line,  and  utters  them  easily  with  the  rapidity  which  best 
suits  hie  taste  or  powers  of  utterance. 

The  foffegoing  tematka  m  of  especial  importance  to  yoong  prac- 
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tieal  phrenologists,  whom  I  have  sometimes  observed  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  finding  the  salient  eye  in  men  defective  in  the  faculty  of 
Language.  The  common  impression  that  phrenology  ascribes  gieat 
intellect  to  a  high  broad  forehead,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  science ;  for  there  are  so  many  stupid  mea  who 
have  such  foreheads,  that  most  of  those  who  have  a  vague  idea  of  the 
science  have  seen  some  such  ease.  If  the  lower,  which  may  indeed 
be  considered  the  more  important  portion  of  the  forehead,  be  highly 
developed,  it  would  require  an  immense  developement  of  the  organs 
of  the  abstract  intellect  to  produce  a  high  vertical  forehead ;  hence  the 
receding  forehead  is  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  most  common  form. 
The  vertical  forehead  shows  a  disproportion  between  the  abstract  and 
the  practical  intellect,  and  frequently  accompanies  a  deficiency  of  the 
htter. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

PHRENOLOOT  AND  CHRISTIANmr.* 

Galileo  was  told  from  high  authority  in  the  church,  that  his  doctrine 
of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  was  obviously  at  variance  with  Scripture, 
and  therefore  that  it  coidd  not  be  true$  but  as  his  opinions  were 
founded  on  physical  facts,  which  could  neither  be  concealed  nor 
denied,  they  necessarily  prevailed.  If  there  had  been  a  real  oppo- 
sition between  Scripture  and  nature,  the  only  result  would  have  been 
a  demonstration,  that  Scripture  in  this  particular  instance  was  erro- 
neously interpreted,  because  the  evidence  of  physical  nature  is 
imperishable  and  insuperable,  and  cannot  give  way  to  any  authority 
whatever.  The  same  consequence  will  evidently  happen  in  regard 
to  phrenology.  If  it  were  possible  that  any  facts  in  physiology  did 
actually  and  directly  contradict  any  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  perceive  which  must  yield.  The  human  understand- 
ing cannot  resist  evidence  founded  on  nature ;  and  even  if  it  did  resiat* 
nature  would  not  bend,  but  continue  to  operate  in  her  own  vmy  in 
spite  of  the  resistance,  and  a  new  and  more  correct  interpretation  of 
Scripture  would  ultimately  become  inevitable.  This  opposition  we 
sincerely  believe  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  when  the  facts  in  datofe 
are  correctly  observed,  and  divine  truth  is  correctly  interpreted ;  but 

«  FVom  the  90th  mimlisr  of  the  Edtebatg h  Piwsoolocisd  JoaroaL 
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ve  pm  the  case  thus  etrotiglf  to  eall  tfie  serions  attention  of  religtooe 
fenaoM  to  the  misohievoae  eooeequences  to  religion,  of  rashly  denoune* 
iflg  any  doctrine  professing  to  foe  founded  on  natund  facts,  as  advene, 
to  toTektion.  Bveiy  instance  in  which  the  charge  is  made  Msely, 
if  a  mortal  stah  to  revelatkm  itself,  and  tends  to  lead  men  to  regard 
Soriptnre  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  t>f  science  and  cfTilisation,^ 
instead  of  being  a  system  of  diTme  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  all 
mtoral  troth. 

Some  persons  are  anxions  that  we  should  avoid  lA  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  phrenology  and  rdtgion,  as  tending  to  create  uneasi^ 
ness,  and  being  unnecessary  to  the  progress  of  the  sciencei  and  if  we 
could  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  should  be  happy  to  act  as  they 
advise ;  but  as  it  appears  to  us  certain,  that  phrenology  is  destined  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  religious  opinions  of  mankind, 
it  is  a  duty  to  state  this  fhct.    If  the  difiusion  of  the  principles  of  this 
science  w^l  strengthen,  purify,  and  advance  religion,  which  we  firmly 
believe,  the  sooner  the  relation^ip  between  the  two  is  efiade  known* 
the  better.     If  it  were  possible  that  phrenology  sh6nld  weaken 
r^gioas  truth,  or  impede  its  progress,  it  would  be  dishonest,  whilst- 
suspecting  this  result,  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  conceal  their' 
tendency.    In  either  view,  therefore,  it  is  the  doty  of  a  candid  and 
benevolent  mind  to  speak  openly.    In  all  earnestness  and  sincerity, 
therefore,  we  announce  to  religibds  professors  of  every  denomination, 
that  the  day  is  on  the  wing,  when  they  shall  "find  their  doctrines  sifled  * 
and  tried  by  the  principles  of  this  science.    We  are  convinced  that 
true  religion  will  gain  great  strength  and  power  by  the  ordeal ;  but  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  modifications  of  many  existing  opinions. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  fendamental  questtooii  in  morals  and 
religion,  is  the  inherent  eapability  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  deve- 
lopement  and  proper  application  of  its  own  elements,  and  those  of' 
external  nature,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  improvement;  we  do  not  say  to 
perfection,  but  to  a  condition  fairly  calculated  to  sattsfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  our  metal  and  intellectual  faculties.     If  we  assume  the 
negative  side  of  this  question  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  foct,  we  shall 
be  led  by  our  principles  to  treat  lightly  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  look  for  snccess  in  improving  mankind  chiefly  • 
from  spiritual  influences.     Some  sects  in  religion  have  not  only' 
denied  the  capability  of  human  nature  to  improve  itself,  but  tepre-*' 
sented  its  constitiition,  and  that  of  the  external  world,  as  positively 
adverse  t6  Such  improvement;  so  much  so,  that  they  consider  the 
chief  valtre  of  revelation  to  consist  in  proving  this  to  be  man's  true 
natural  condition,  and  in  providing  a  spiritual  remedy  fbr  his  inherent 
defects.    Accordingly,  the  general  tram  of  clerical  instruction  proceeds ' 
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on  this  prificiple.  Tbeology  i»  Q8«#niiaUy  scholwUe  and  dognaticw 
and  not  practical  in  its  chacacter.  From  4he  pujipit  and  the  decM 
jffess  we  receive  no  scientific  expoeitiona  of  the  elementary  qualities 
of  human  and  phyaical  nature,  and  of  the  effects  of  develo|MB^  these, 
lender  the  go^ance  of  inteUijgence^  and  m>K9l  and  reUgieos  psineiple. 
Vie  are  not  encouraged  to  found  our  practical  conduct  on  the  baaia  €i 
qature*  and  to  look  for  ei^oiyaa^ni  as  the  ]egitinuite  result  of  following 
out  her  institutions.  The  general  system  of  religious  leeehing  m 
•dferse  to  s^ch  piinciplas.  Nature  stands  condemned  4  it  is  regarded 
as  debased ;  it  ia  deapised  and  n^lected.  If  >th^re  ahall  be  ersor  in 
this  senien^e»  it  must  be  one  of  jnomenteus  magnitude,  in  regard  lo 
man's  duty,  both  to  his  Oseator  and  himself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  man  and  the  external  world* 
such  as  they  now  exist,  are  both  diiect  emanatiens  from  the  wiU  of 
the  Creator;  that  the  elements  of  both  bear  the  impress  of  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence;  and  that  the  oeostltjuuioa  of  maih  m-«  latioBal  being, 
i^cessarily  implies  that  it  is  his  duty  no  develope  bis  own  powers,  to 
a^ply  them  by  hia  inteUigenoe,  aad  4o  diieet  them  by  his  mwalitj,  sa 
the  means  of  attaining  to  enjoyment;  then  a  diflferent  style  of  clerical 
tsfkchiiig  is  imperatively  called  for.  At^fding  to  this  view,  the 
fauadntipn  of  dl  improvement  mvMSt  be  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  human  and  physical  nature ;  and  the  advancement  of  mam 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  application  and  direction  of  these 
elements ;  which  application  will  become  possible  ei^actly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  4he  elf^ments,  and  of  their  rela^ 
tionship.  If  we  have  reason  farther  to  believe  that  the  human  mind 
itself  is  susceptible  of  great  improvemmil  in  its  moral  and  intelleotuali 
capacities,  by  physiological  causest  cognisable  by  human  intelUgenoe, 
the  obligation  imposed  on  us  to  study  our  own  nature,  and  improtve  it» 
will  be  still  more  deeply  felt  and  readiiy  acknowledged. 

,  It  is  a  shallow  objection  to  the  latt^  views,  that  tbey  aoqgaAe  to 
man  the  power  of  imp^ving  his  own  condition,  whieh  pvc^Hy 
belongs  only  to  God.  The  Creator  dttsj^ys  equal  fower  and  good- 
4ip8s  in  ooRfeiring  on  a  rational  being  faculties  capable  of  developing 
themselves,  as  in  applying  from  day  to  day  spiri^l  influences  to 
produce  this  efect.  The  full  growa  fruit  is  as  much  a  gift  of  the 
Creator,  as  the  seed  from  which  it  sprung ;  beoause  ito  capacity  to 
ripen  was  coofi^xred  by  him«  and  he  infitituted  all  the  agents  by  meane 
of  which  it  a,rrivjBs  at  maturity.    So  is  ^  in  regard  to  man. 

It  is  obvious  .that  phrenology  affords  some  asMiStanee  to  determinmg 
which  of  theae  views  of  human  qualities  is  most  consonant  to  nature. 
T^he  advocates  of  the  depravity  of  man,  refer  to  his  violent  passions, 
his  limited  nndacstanding,  hia  perverse  wilU  and  his  countless  crimes. 
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as  tnonpliaiit  eTidenoes  of  his  inherent  wortUessness  and  weakness. 
On  the  other  sidet  the  meeknees  and  benevolence,  the  love  of  order, 
justioe»  elegance  and  refinement,  the  acute  observation,  the  profound 
reAeetion,  and  Ike  splendid  monuniMito  of  art,  science,  and  social  liie» 
whUtk  man  has  exhibited  in  hifl  past  oaveer,  m^  adduced  as  proofs  of 
his  possessing  a  snpmof  nMie^  Phrenology  shows  (and  we  hold 
the  poini  to  be  poaityvt^y  d#PieQstrable)  that  human  hnngs^  exhibiting 
tkn  foffmer  qualities,  are  endowed  with  organs  of  animal  beling  dis- 
prftpiwtionately  krge  in  relation  to  their  organs  of  intellect  and  moral 
seAtknnnt;  that  those  displaying  the  latter  qualities,  possess  adeve- 
lopement  of  brain  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  ^roportiom  of  its  parts ; 
and  that,  by  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is  possible  to 
dMunish  the  numbers  of  the  former,  and  incvease  those  of  the  Utter, 
to  an  extent  of  which  the  limits  are  not  at  pcese^t  conjectured.  Not 
only  so ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  thai  even  the  best  qualities  of 
the  highest  ovder  of  minds  are  stiM  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 

If,  tlien,  these  be  physical  foots,  existing  or  operating,  whether 
believed  in  at  not,  abiding  in  their  nature,  and  irresistible  in  their  coo* 
sequences,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  unwise  to  sound  an  alarm  against  ihem, 
without  inquiring  into  their  tniA,  on  the  bare  assumption  that  they 
are  adverse  te  Sciipture ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  Christians 
are  by  no  means  unanimously  agreed  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  man's 
depravity,  and  that  the  unfavourable  interpretations  were  put  upon 
Soripture  by  divines  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  momentous 
truths  now  adverted  to. 

Phrenology  gives  a  degree  of  clearness  and  precision  to  our  views 
of  the  human  constitution  which  was  never  before  enjoyed ;  and  it 
inees  us,  by  the  palpable  nature  of  the  facts  which  it  presents  to  our 
consideration,  to  reason  on  ethical  questions  whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  all  existing  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  adopted  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  cmteris  paribuB^  a  brain  preponderating 
greasy  in  the  size  of  the  animal  organs  over  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs,  has  a  native  and  instinctive  tendency  to  immoral  conduct,  and 
vUe  versa  s  and  that  the  iniuence  of  the  organisation  is  fundamental ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  means  axe  yet  known  in  nature,  by  which  a 
brain  of  the  inferior  combination  may  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral 
and  intellectual  Cacnlties  with  equal  success  as  a  brain  of  the  superior 
combination.  Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many 
years,  in  various  situations,  and  under  different  influences,  the  prao- 
tieal  conduct  of  individuals  constituted  in  these  different  ways,  can 
eoneeive  the  importance  of  the  combinations  of  the  organs ;  but  after 
it  is  discovered,  the  inferences  from  it  are  irresistible.  The  religious 
leaohsrs  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most  momentous  fact  in 
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regard  to  the  moral  and  inlelleclnal  improvement  of  die  race  wUcb 
nature  contains.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  Christianity  affords  a 
better  and  a  more  instantaneous  remedy  for  human  depravity,  thaa 
improvement  in  the  cerebral  organisation ;  because  the  moment  a  maa 
IB  penetrated  by  the  love  of  Grod  in  Christ,  his  moral  affections  and 
intellect  become  far  more  elevated,  whatever  his  bndn  may  be,  than 
those  of  any  individual  without  that  love,  however  high  his  cerebral 
developement  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  be  iostnicted  in 
natural  knowledge  If  the  case  were  as  here  represented,  there  would 
be  a  power  in  operation  on  the  human  mind,  which  acted  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  independently  of,  organisation;  and,  accord 
ingly,  many  exceUent  persons  believe  this  to  be  Scriptural  truth,  and 
matter  of  fact  also;  but  so  far  as  our  observations  extend,  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  the  brain  is  established  by  the  Creator,  because  he  gave 
it  all  itB  qualities  and  effects ;  and  as  he  is  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, we  cannot  conceive  one  part  of  his  woiics  contradicting  another. 
Farther,  we  have  observed  men  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  were  large,  proving  themselves  by  their  whole  conduct  on 
earth  to  be  excellent  Christians,  which  goes  to  support  phrenology ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  an  individual  with  large  animal,  and  small 
moral  and  intellectual  organs,  whose  conduct  was  steadily  moral, 
under  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  however  high  his  religions  pro- 
fessions might  be.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  several  striking  instances 
of  person,  who,  after  making  a  great  profession  of  religion,  ultimately 
disgraced  its  cause;  and  we  have  observed,  without  one  exception, 
that  in  all  these  instances  the  organs  of  the  inferior  propensities  were 
large,  and  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  moral  sentiments  deficient ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  same  conclusion,  after  sufficiently  accurate 
and  extensive  observation,  will  force  itself  upon  all  candid  and  reflect- 
ing minds. 

Our  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  revealed  in 
Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  invariably  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  organisation ;  and  that  a  well  constituted 
brain  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  due  manifestation  of  Christian 
dispositions.  If  this  be  really  the  fact,  and  if  the  constitution  of  the 
brain  be  in  any  degree  regulated  by  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  phrenology  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast 
influence  on  practical  Christianity. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and  enforced  as  a  practical  doe* 
trine,  **  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  all  mankind  are  thy  neigh* 
hours.    Blessed  are  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  Jove  those  that  bale 
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yoa  and  despitefally  use  you;  seek  that  which  is  pure  and  holy,  and 
of  good  report;—- these  are  precepts  of  Scripture.  Now,  phrenology 
enables  us  to  demonstrate,  that  the  human  faculties,  and  external 
nature,  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  this  becoming  a  practical  doc- 
trine on  earth,  which  it  has  rarely  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  as  a  possibility  without  miraenlous  interference.  If  phreno- 
logy shall  carry  home  to  the  conviction  of  rational  men,  that  the  order 
of  nature  fairly  admits  of  the  practical  exemplification  of  these  precepts 
l^  the  developement  of  its  inherent  resources,  a  new  direction  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  of  the  religious  instructors  of 
mankind.  In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  men,  through  igncHrance,  converted  Christianity  into 
a  vast  system  of  superstition ;  in  proportion  as  learning  revived^  the 
barbarous  superstructures  which  had  been  raised  on  the  simple  founda- 
tions of  the  Gospel  were  cleared  away ;  but  the  period  from  the  revival 
of  letters  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  age  of  scholastic  learning,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  philosophy  and  science.  Christianity 
stands  before  us  at  present,  as  interpreted  by  men  who  knew  extremely 
litUe  of  the  science,  either  of  external  nature  or  of  the  human  mind. 
They  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  infloenoes,  of  internal 
operations  on  the  soul,  and  of  repentant  preparation  for  another  world, 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  pure  and  lofty  principles  inherent  in 
human  nature  itself,  capable  of  being  largely  developed  and  rendered 
practical  in  this  worid.  It  is  a  common  accusation  against  philosophy, 
that  the  study  of  it  renders  men  infidels;  and  this  alleged  &ct  is 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  human  nature  is  corrupt,  blind,  and 
perverse,  turning  what  ought  to  be  its  proper  food  into  mortal  poison. 
But  if  this  were  really  a  well  founded  charge,  the  conclusion  which 
we  would  draw  from  it  would  be,  that  there  must  be  essential  errors 
in  the  popular  interpretations  of  revelation,  when  the  effect  of  a 
knowledge  of  nature  on  the  mind  is  to  lead  to  disbelief  of  its  truth. 
Science  is  of  modem  growth,  and,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the 
mass  of  Christians  of  every  country  have  embraced  their  faith  without 
the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  external  nature,  which,  philosophically 
speaking,  was  unknown  to  them.  For  example :  The  brain  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  improved  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  physiology ;  and 
improvement  in  the  brain  will  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectnal  capacities,  and  diminution  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities of  the  mind.  These  facts  have«been  unknown  by  divines,  who 
have  denied  the  capability  of  mankind  to  attain,  by  the  developement 
of  their  natural  powers,  to  a  higher  moral  condition  than  they  have 
hitherto  exhibited,  and  hence  their  decision  against  the  capabilities  of 
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human  nature  has  been  pronounced  (usitisa  non  cogmta,  and  nual  be 
open  for  reconsideration.  If  GhrisUaoiij  was  freed  from  many  errors 
by  the  revival  and  spread  of  mere  sehoiasiic  ieanuof  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  much  more  nay  we  expect  that 
the  interpretations  of  it  will  be  farther  purified,  conrectedi  and  elueir 
dated,  by  the  flood  of  light  which  the  scienees  of  huoian  and  phyaical 
nature,  now  in  the  course  of  cultivation,  wiU  one  day  sbed  upon  it. 

According  to  our  view,  the  study  of  the  human  eonstitution,  and  of 
external  nature,  and  of  their  relations,  will  become  an  obfeet  of  pasa- 
mount  importance  with  reference  to  a  just  appfeciation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture.  Civilised  man  sees  infinitely  more  true  and 
practical  wisdom  in  Scripture  than  the  savage  of  the  wildenieas»  even 
supposing  that  the  latter  could  read  and  understand  the  words  of  the 
sacred  volume;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  humUy  think  that  man, 
when  thoroughly  instructed  in  his  own  constitution,  and  in  that  of 
external  nature,  will  discover  still  piofounder  truth,  and  more  admiraUe 
precepts  in  that  record,  than  ignorant,  oontentious,  blind*  and  conceited 
man,  such  as  he  has  hitherto  existed.  These  observations  may  per* 
haps  appear  piesumptuous  to  those  who  do  not  admit  phrenology  to 
be  a  true  exposition  of  the  Divine  Law  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
To  such  persons  we  are  able  to  offer  no  apology.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  we  teaeli,  and  that  truth 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  momentous  to  be  hidden.  If  they,  without 
submitting  the  question  to  investigation,  as  we  have  done,  choose  to 
condemn  us  on  the  strength  of  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  we 
appeal  from  tlieir  sentence  to  men  better  imbued  with  phikwophy,  and 
more  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  practical  Chriatianiiy,  and  conchide 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whately,  that  "  we  are  boimd  to  use  our  own 
natural  faculties  in  the  search  after  all  that  is  within  tbe  reach  of  these 
faculties,  and  that  most  especially  ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own 
proper  evidence,  questions  which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly 
so  called,  but  which  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
WriUngs," 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THX  NEGRO  AND  CkCCASlAS  BRAIN  OOMTARStl. 

Professor  Tiedeman  says  that  the  average  weight  of  European 
brains  is  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs,  6  oz.,  troy ;  but  the  average  of 
four  Negro  brains,  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusions,  will  be  found 
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to  be  otHy  8  lbs.  6  oz.  1  dr.,  or  3  oz.  above  the  lotoest  European 
average ;  and  the  highest  Negro  brain  falla  5  oz.  short  of  the  higheal 
average  European,  and  no  less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cuvier*s  brain, 
vhich  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  grs. ;  Dupuytren's  4  lbs.  11  oz. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  the  length  of  the  brains  of  the  four  Negroes, 
il  «il  be  foind  to  be  6  iachei  11  lines;  but  that  of  seven  £un»pean 
males,  wliieh  he  examined  for  eomparison,  6  inches  2\  lines.  The 
average  greatest  breadth,  4  inches  8|  lines  in  the  former,  5  inches 
lliineB  la  the  lattiff.  The  average  height  is>2  iashes  Hi  lian  in 
tluni64»f  the  four  N^gnoes;  3  iiiohee  4  hum  in  the  Europeans.  He 
addft  that  **  the  a»terior  portion  of  the  henmpheras  is  sooiewhat  naf 
rsnrer  than  k  usually  the  case  el  EauropeaBs/' 

The  tivetage  capaoity  of  foriyKioe  Negro  skulls,  in  his  tables  will 
be  found  lo  be  37  cs.  1  dr.  20  grs.,  or,  if  those  which  were  female 
aie  Mhtmoted,  8?  ool.  0  dr.  16  grs.;  that  of  seveniy-eeven  European 
skulls  of  every  nation,  in  hia  own  tables*  41  oz.  2  dr.  30  grs.  Dr. 
Motton,  however^  after  MMmioatkm  of  twenty-niae  skuUs.  of  unmixed 
Negroes,  nine  of  them  nalive  Africaos,  states  the  mean  iotemal  oapar 
city  of  Caueasiau  skuUa  to  be  87  cubic  uiehes ;  and  ef  the  Negro  to 
be  .ooly  7&  The  moet  eapacious  Europeau  skufi  was  109 ;  the  least, 
7lu  The  moat  capaoious  Negio  skuU,  08 ;  the  least,  6^.  In  face  of 
his  own  rewlts,  Dr«  Tiedemau  declares  that  the  opinion  of  Camper, 
Sejemmerring,  L^wience,  Vireyt  Cuvier,  6e.— *that  the  Negro  has  a 
smaller  skull  sod  bruin  thaa  tbo  European-^is  ^^ill  founded  and 
eniurely  r^Ued  by  my  reeearchesP^  He  declares  that  the  weight 
and  the  aize  of  the  Negro  brain  is  as  freat  as  those  of  Europeans  T* 
''Here,  then,  on  Tiedemaa's  own  showing,"  says  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe*  "we  hate,  first,  an  inferiori^  in  the  diflaenftion><  of  the  Negro 
brain*  and  a  greatv  narrowness  of  its  anterior  lobe ;  and  secondly,  a 
marked  inferiority  in  the  eapaeity  of  the  Negro  skull  to  the  extent  ol 
about  one  tendi ;  and  yet  he  very  stnagely  infers  that  both  are  eqmdf 
to  the  European;  and  the  Royal  Society,  and  half  our  seientific  men 
and  journals,  adopt  and  propagiite  both  facts  and  infhrences  as  literally 
correct  and  of  vast  importance !  If  the  phrenologists  had  perpcMmted 
such  a  seties  ol  blunders.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  idlies  would 
hiive  dioated  iu  triumph  over  their  st|ipidity«*'<-r£/2M/40ii's  Fbff' 
mlogHf. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CASE   OF   INSANITY. 

(The  iblbwittg  eue  of  inMoitj  wm  oomnranteated  to  m  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Baltiol|ili« 
in  m  letter  dated  Sharon,  Ct,  March  6th«  1841 ;  iu  bearingi  on  phranologj  will 
be  obvious  to  the  reader. — Ed.) 

Mrs.  P  ,  of  — — ,  Gty  aged  eighty<-foar,  of  nervous  bUknis 
temperamentf  had  been  deranged  about  eleven  years  at  the  time  of  her 
decease,  which  occurred  early  in  February  last.  Friof  U>  the  date  of 
her  derangement,  she  had  suffered  much  from  functionai  disease  of 
the  stomach.  She  naturally  possessed  decided  practical  business 
talents  as  a  landlady,  and  was  fond  of  the  pecuniary  avails  of  her 
efforts.  She  was  affectionate  in  her  family,  kind  and  hospitable  lo 
strangers ;  uniformly  consistent  in  her  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  although  reserved  in  her  manners,  yet  generally  cheerful.  The 
first  indications  of  derangement  which  her  daughters  (with  whom  she 
lived)  observed,  was  a  fear  that  she  was  losing  her  property,  and  that 
they  (her  daughters)  were  secretly  appropriating  it  lo  their  own  use. 

This  suspicion  was  at  first  cautiously  ei^pressed,  but  she  grew  more 
and  more  bold  in  her  accusations  that  they  were  taking  her  property 
unjustly,  until  at  length  she  became  entirely  alienated  in  her  feelings 
towards  them— would  say  she  meant  to  kill  them,  and  would  fre- 
quently, by  open  and  by  secret  means,  attempt  to  injure  them.  For 
a  length  of  time,  however,  she  would  converse  rationally  with  her 
neighbours  when  they  called  in  to  see  her,  and  would  manifest  her 
usual  degree  of  interest  in  their  welfare.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
derangement,  she  became  exceedingly  violent  in-  her.  temper,  mii^ing 
unceasing  efforts  to  injure  and  destroy  every  thing  in  her  way.  Rer 
language  was  rarely  profane,  though  oflen  extremely  vulgar.  Near 
the  close  of  her  life,  tlie  powers  of  her  mind  were  greatly  enfeebled, 
and  finally  she  died  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  fatuity. 

Her  brain  was  about  the  medium  size,  with  no  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate developement  in  any  particular  part,  except  that  of  Cautious- 
nees,  which  was  decidedly  large  in  proportion  to  either  the  coronal  or 
the  superior  frontal  regions.  The  posterior  and  lateral  regions, 
embracing  the  phrenological  organs  of  Phifoprogenitiveness,  Adhe- 
siveness, Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  were 
full ;  and  a  preponderance  somewhat  of  the  perceptive  over  the  reflec- 
tive organs  in  the  anterior  region. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^On  piercing  the  dura  mater,  there  was 
an  escape  of  a  watery  fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  ounces; 
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the  Tesiels  of  the  pia  mater  were  highly  and  universallj  engorged 
with  hlood.  The  general  consistence  of  the  brain  was  much  increased. 
Eflfusioa  of  from  two  to  four  drams  was  found  in  the  lateral  Tentholes ; 
and  soflening,  with  change  of  colour  to  a  greenish  yellow,  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemiephere.  The  soibened 
portion  embraced  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness, 
Combatiyeness,  and  a  part  of  Destructiveness. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  internal  carotid  arteries  were 
pretty  firmly  ossified  for  three  fourths  of  an  inch  after  leaving  the 
carotid  canal,  through  which  they  pass  to  the  brain. 
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progress  of  Phrenolagy,'-T>r,  EUiofson,  late  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  London  University,  has  reoeally  poblisbed  the  fifth  edition  of  bis 
large  work  on  Human  Physiology,  in  which  he  has  boldly  and  most  ably 
vindicated  the  truth  of  phrenology.  He  has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  made  very 
numerous  references  to.  as  well  as  quotations  from,  phrenological  writers. 
Dr.Elliotson  is  ooft  of  tne  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Great  Britain, 
and  has  always  been  indefatigable  in  his  labours  for  the  promotion 
of  science  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  elevation  of  medicine  ia  particular. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  phrenology,  and  has  contributed  many 
excellent  articles  to  various  periodicals  in  exposition  and  defence  of  its 
principles.  In  his  work  on  physiology  (p.  402),  we  find  the  following 
note :— Says  Dr.  Elliotson,  '^  When  I  wrote,  advocating  phrenology,  in 
1817,  the  year  of  m^  appointment  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  did  not 
know  six  phrenologists  in  England;  and  when  I  founded  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  of  Ix^ndon,  there  was  none  in  Enidand  or  abroad.  They 
now  exist  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  Denmark,  and 
Paris.  In  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  profession  are 
phrenologists.  To  the  everlastioff  honour  of  Edinburgh,  not  only  was 
the  first  phrenological  society  established  there,  but  the  first  phrenological 
journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  science  by  Mr.  Combe  has  passed  throuffh 
several  editions,  and  made  its  hundreds  of  converts.  Thousands  of  well- 
informed  persons  in  this  country  are  now  phrenologists — a  very  large 
number  in  my  own  profession.  Though  the  pope  put  Gall's  works  into 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  phrenological  treatises  nave  lately  been  per- 
mitted in  the  states  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  b^  Austria,  in  Milan  and 
Pavia.  Phrenological  language  is  of  daily  use  with  our  best  writers  and 
teachers ;  though  they,  too,  often  fear  to  declare  their  conviction.  I  have 
never  known  an  iaaividual  write  or  speak  against  phrenology,  without 
betraying  a  total  misconception  of  it,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
which  he  spoke." 

PoUtical  Ethies,^We  learn  that  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  has  just  closed 
an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Politicai  Ethics,  at  the  Mechanics' 


iMtitote,  New  Yotk.  The  Kern  York  Coaiwr  wmi  linwm,  te  W^ 
nmrj  16tb,  gives  the  followiog  nrooptis  of  Mr.  HorllNrt^  leetoRi;  ^^iii^ 
h  will  be  €eeo,  inwoUe  topics  oiioquinr  of  the  gieatert  ritrnt  tad  iaifart- 
aaee.  We  mccfely  hope  Mr.  H.  will  be  indoced  to  pmcat  the  fsUie, 
en  kMg,  wiUi  a  work  om  tke  sobjeet}— 

'^fai  the  Jlrtt  teetore  be  aianituiied — 

Tbat  the  seaumeau,  (aeoltiet,  sed  pamoM  of  die 
itmaie — are  depeodani  on  man^s  phjfical  orgmimion,  aad 
fetied  by  means  of  the  brain. 

That  all  sane  boman  beings  are  endowed  witb  the 
pavers^  tbat  tbey  differ  in  ibe  Segrety  bat  noc  in  tbe  kiad  of  tkek 
tal  manifestaions. 

Tbat  as  all  external  natnre  \m  adapf  <> ^  to  tbe  derelopemeaty  gratiiiea- 
tioD,  and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  depositions  of  tbe  bamaa  laiad,  ii 
is  to  be  inferred  as  the  natnral  design,  that  ererf  power  of  tke  mind 
shonid  be  eoiplored,  and  erery  native  desire  of  it  be  gratified. 

Tbat  tbe  nindamental  rights  of  mankind  are,  Ist,  Tbe  r^g[kt  of  life; 
dd,  Tbe  right  of  happiness. 

That  tbe  mean$  cf  attatniag  bappioeM,  ate  to  be  foond  in  tke  kealtkjr 
and  harmonious  actirity,  exercise  and  gratification  of  the  native  seati- 
ments,  faculties  and  desires  of  the  human  mind. 

That  haman  rights  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  a  auHtel  ^Ve- 
aepfcy  wkiek  sboakl  acevntelj  define  tbe  innate  powers  and  dispositions 
ei  tM  human  mind  and  their  true  relation  to  external  nature;  and  he 
adopted  phrenological  science  as  unfolding  tbe  true  mental  philosophy. 

That  all  rights  and  dnties  ne  ordataed  by  natnral  laws — tbat  tbe  only 
fMOper  faoction  of  knman  laws,  is  to j)roiect  ami  ehforee  them — and  that 
whatever  is  mdifferent  to  (be  laws  or  nature,  should  be  left  undisturbed 
by  hniMii  legislation. 

He  next  endeavoured  to  skow  that  the  socrol  eUUe  is  tbe  natural  con- 
dilioQ  of  the  human  face — tbat  certain  powers  of  tbe  mind  can  find  no 
appfopriate  exercise,  except  in  general  society,  and  that  man  had  a  right 
to  live  in  that  condition. 

That  this  right  must  not  oppose  any  other  right,  equally  incident  to 
kis  natere— and  that,  in  the  social  state,  man  could  not  properly  be 
veottiied  to  sacrifice  a  soittary  natural  right. 

This  led  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  rights,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  government,  as  an  inetrument  adopted  by  men 
beiag  in  the  social  condition,  for  tke  declaration  and  defence  of  the  rights 
of  humanity. 

The  eeeaml  iectnre  treated  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  government, 

Tbe  f^trd  lecture  treated  of  the  organieatum  of  government,  and  of 
tbe  persons  who  might  participate  in  its  affiiirs.  He  excluded  four  classes 
only  of  persona  from  the  exercise  of  the  eUctive  franckiee, 

1st,  Ail  persons  of  immature  age.  2d,  Intellectual  idiots.  3d,  Moral 
idiota.    4th,  The  grossly  ignorant. 

ThB  fourth  lecture  was  npon  righte  not  recognised,  and  rights  impet' 
feetly  protected  by  laws. 

The  ieclore  for  Monday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tbe 
rights  of  woman.  In  this  we  are  informed  tbat  he  contested  almost 
•very  principle  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to  the  matrimoniat  state^ 
from  tbe  doctrine  of  marriage  being  a  civil  contract,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  He  examined  the  moral  condition  of  woman  under  the  common 
law,  and  treated  of  the  right  of  divorce  and  the  right  of  property. 

The  siath  and  last  leeture  will  be  upon  Friday  night  upon  the  right 
pfpropefty,  in  which  be  purposes  to  show  it  to  be  founded  in  nature:  •its 
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lelttioQ  to  ttian's  moral  sentiments;  the  causes  of  the  inequality  of  men's 
•states;  to  inqnire  into  ihe  propriety  of  laws  which  affect  the  acqaisition 
of  property ;  and  to  discuss  corporatipns,  internal  improvements,  speco- 
lations,  credit  systems,  <fcc." 

Mental  Science  in  17fi^/asui.— The  state  of  mental  science  ia  Bngland 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  half  century^  with  the 
exception  of  what  contributions  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  discoveries 
and  labours  of  phrenologists.  Says  the  writer  of  an  able  article  in  the 
American  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1841,  while  speaking  (p.  151) 
of  the  present  state  of  literature  in  Eugland,  "  whaterer  the  causes  may 
be,  the  fac^is  mdisputable,  thai  in  tlip  department  d  ethical  and  mental 
philosophy  there  is  no  \lv\ne  writer  of  note.  There  has  been  no  contriv 
Dution  to  these  sciences  of  any  considerable  value  since  the  days  of 
Tucker  and  Pale^ ;  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  Scotsman,  and 
Coleridge's  Remains  are  disjecta  membra.  Loud  complaints  have  long 
been  ottered  against  Dr.  Pafey's  system,  vet  no  one  has  arisen  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  most  th^t  the  professor  of  moral  ^ilosiophr  at 
Cambridge  (who  dislikes  Paley)  promises,  is  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Bullet's 
Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  with  excerpts  from  other  aatbors,  and  ill  as- 
traiive  notes  from  his  own  pen." 

Laws  of  Hereditary  Deeceat.^-Asi  the  Mothers'  Mmximt  for  February 
—a  religious  periodical,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  and  having  an 
extensive  circulation — may  be  found  an  interesting  article  on  the  LamB 
of  Hereditary  Descent,  contributed  by  a  lady.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to 
find  such  sentiments  as  the  following  in  a  mother^e  magazine — "Mr. 
Combe  sajrs,  if  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  aod  ears  that  hits  been 
taken  to  improve  the  domestic  animals,  had  been  bestowed  opon  fhv 
human  species  during  the  last  century,  there  would  not  have  been  sty 
many  moral  patients  for  the  lunatic  asylums,  or  the  priseMai»,  at  pretfeM. 
That  the  human  species  are  as  susceptible  of  improvenxent  as  the  dohie«>- 
tie  animals,  who  can  deny  ?  Then  is  it  not  strange  that  man,  possessifty 
so  much  information  on  this  subject,  and  acknowled^ng  the  laws  that 
govern  such  matters,  should  lose  sight  of  these  laws  in  perpeftvafing  \M 
own  s|)ecies?  Yet  now  short-sighted  is  that  individaal  who,  in  forming; 
a  matrimonial  connection,  overlooks  the  important  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  which  his  children  will 
be  likely  to  inheiil;  and  also  that  a  great  portion  of  Ihe  hapfifinesa,  or 
misery  of  his  future  life,  will  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  those  childrea$ 
and  aigain,  that  their  manifestations,  whether  good  or  evil,  will  be  lh« 
effect  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  oivanisation  which  they  inherit. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  men  will  have  to  paj  more  attention 
to  this  subject,  for  the  science  is  taking  deep  root  by  which  these  matters 
can  be  tested,  and  the  parent  will  not  be  so  mucn  pitied  as  blamed  for 
die  bad  morals  of  his  child." 

Growth  of  the  Brain, — Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  pfaysiolo^,  remarking 
OB  the  growth  of  the  brain,  says,  "  The  truth  is,  the  brain  grows  foi  a 
great  many  years.  If  you  examine  the  heads  of  children  seven  yeaim 
and  upwards,  you  will  find  the  average  size  much  below  that  of  the  adult 
head.  Every  hatter  knows  that  the  sons  of  most  of  bis  cosionters  require 
hats  of  larger  and  larger  sizes  every  year  till  they  are  men.  Nay,  the 
head  grows  m  some  instances  to  a  late  period— till  near  or  past  mtf. 
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Gall  told  roe  that  Napoleon's  hatter  assured  him  that  the  head  of  that 
ruthless  destroyer  of  human  life  grew  to  the  age  of  thirty*five.  Phreno- 
logists know  that  different  parts  o(  the  bead  grow  differently  at  different 
ages,  and  that  the  forehead  in  particular  parts  of  it  sonaetimes  grows  very 
much  in  yoong  adults.  Casts  have  now  been  taken  of  the  same  indiTi- 
duals  at  various  ages  in  many  instances,  and  the  changes  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  skull,  and  therefore  of  the  cerebral  organs,  are  very  great; 
for  the  hard  parts  depend  much  for  their  size  and  form  upon  ihe  soH; 
and  the  skull  exactly  represents  the  brain  when  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
before  decline  begins.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said  that  accidental  exer- 
cise has  caused  the  increase.  But  generally  this  has  been  the  result  of 
natural  tendency  to  developement.  No  amount  of  exercixe  will  make  a 
giant  of  a  dwarf,  make  a  small  eye  large,  or  lengthen  a  limb  or  a  finger. 
Exercise  will  make  an  organ  plump—make  it  thicker  and  more  vigorous ; 
but  it  ia  limited  in  its  power  by  the  limits  of  nature." 

Criminal  Juritprudence.'^The  Hon.  Joel  Parker.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Coart  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Hampshire,  introduced  indireetly  the 
aabject  of  phrenology  in  a  charge  on  insanity,  delivered  September,  1838. 
He  recognised  not  only  intellectual  insanity,  but  added  that  "the  propen- 
sities and  sentiments  ma^  also  become  deranged ;"  and  among  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  liable,  he  included  "  an  irresistible  propensity  tx> 
steal,"  ^*an  inordinate  propensity  to  lying,"  "a  morbid  propensity  to  in- 
cendiarism," and  *'  a  morbid  propensity  to  destroy."  We  have  here  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  morbid  states  of  AcquisitiTeness,  Secretiveness, 
•ad  Destroctivenesa. 

Phrenology  in  Italy. — Says  Mr.  Combe  in  bis  address  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Association,  **  On  mjr  arrival  from  America 
in  June  last,  I  found  awaiting  me  a  little  work  entitled  '  Memoirs  regard- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Phrenology,  and  other  sciences  connected  with  it* 
by  Dr.  Luiffi  Ferraresse,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Napiea,  read  before 
toe  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  It  was  puolished  with  full 
permission  from  the  roTal  censor  of  the  press.  The  censor,  in  his  report 
on  the  work,  certifies  toat  it  ^s  very  instructive  and  useful,  and  contains 
nothing  offensive  to  religion,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  king."  ' 


The  editor  of  the  ^' Law  Journal,"  of  Boston,  is  an  able  and  zealous 
phrenologist,  and  in  his  work  advocates  its  application  to  criminal  juris- 
pmdence. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  is  abljr  conducted  by  Dr.  Howe, 
a  phrenologist,  who  has  actually  printed  in  raised  letters  an  "  Outline" 
of  the  science,  which  he  teaches  to  his  pupils. 

The  prize  essay  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London  was 
recently  presented  to  a  Mr.  Lalor,  who  acknowledges,  in  explicit  terms, 
the  obligations  of  education  to  phrenology. 

Lady  Bleasinffton,  in  some  of  her  late  works,  has  spoken  in  favourable 
terms  of  phrenology. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  at  King's  College,  as  well  as  at 
University  College,  a  professor  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  decided 
phrenolo|puBt|  and  avowa  his  conviction." — Dr*^  ElUotaonf  London. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


"flbUei  flii6Mf4wiM»{liB  Ibfii4i4lwvf  4h0ii«rr<^  In  c|)i|imtioD  to  miB. 

Jf pLOGY)  MaUtuliam  und  AUmnv  to  wliieh  w  pr^fd  «.  Jieetar^  #u  tWIitig 
litiei  of  the  huqian  character,  arinng  irom  phynologica!  pecidiaritioL  By  Jonir 
Avvvnfiirii'ainvit,  M.  t).^  tMolMr  «f 'Ihe'Rojr&l  CA|e'«f  8itigMii%  LondMi, 
PModent  of  the  CoUiige  of.  Phgrmani  and  SuttMinfl  for  th«  Univani^  af  te 
State  of  New  York,  andprofeaaor  of  Fhyaiology  in  tbat  IivrtitatioiL    Kew  Yank, 

Judkious,  tetepertte,  is^p'esti^ting,  trMMoVfbg  ndeil,  ztt;  Asfy  by  ^» 
IfiTing  in  ibeir  ^etenet  to  the  doettia^s  of  PlMreiH^^.  Teaeher*  <ff 
ike  jroung,  miperintendanto  of  the  imaae,  members  of  mt  ftemd  pfolftNi- 
sions,  students  of  mentd  and  moral  •phii6ik)phy^  tX  jntispfttdenee,  of 
polMcal  economy  ^d  of  history,  aekttdnrtedgtf  -Oiatif  ft  ft  %ht  lk»  tfldr 
path  and  a  eheet«t'  6f  their  labors.  Itis  stt]^pcbrtedby  the  leadShgr  mdfi. 
tid  journals  of  the  worid.  The  NEe^Heo^hknrgted  Review^  Th«  Btfi> 
ishioid  Foreign  Medical  Betiew  and' The  Lrnieet.  In  Ihisr  eomtty  it 
!s  advocated  by  The  £lectie  Jonmal  of  MecfeMIe,  The  BMon  tlfediad 
and  Surgical  Jonrhal,  add  The  Weateiid  itmtkA  df  M edMiie'  Md€ttiw 
gery.  Within  a  few  months  the  leading  scientific  periodical  oi  the  new 
world,  The  Amerieain  Journal  of  Science 'and  Atts,  has  cast  its  name, 
character  and  influence  mto  fiie  ]>btenok)gicft}'li^e.  Ih'tiew  of  %it»e 
fiicts,  Aiatnre  indeed  ought  to  have  been  the  dbBberattoil  of  PVofestw 
Smith,  weighty  his  reasons,'  strong  hie  convieiions,  befbre  declaring  Fia^ 
bology  to  be  '*  A  fireafc  of  the  imagination,  a'AtncMbl  toy."     (pp.  142.) 

Widely,  indeed,  do  we  differ  hi  dphiion  fitote  ^  professor.     fFelobk 

upon  phrenology  as  the  first  of  human  sciences  in  sitohist  and!  klikpo^- 

tance,  as  a  science  trhich  not  only  fttrhishes  us  with  the  trtiie  physioldgy 

of  Ae  brain,  but  which  embraces  the  entire  ground  df  nrtntal  and  mond 

phSoirophy,  and  forms  the  true  basis  of  Education,  Legisfetibn  and  ht^ 

prudence ;  as  a  science^  pregnant  iv2di  mih^  importrint  'iflfinences  ftai 

the  revelations  of  Gdileo,  of  Hafvejr,  or  of  NeWton;  makiftg  Itnown 
vot.  lu.-— 10. 
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as  it  does,  the  mental  constitution  of  man ;  exposing,  as  it  does,  the 
instniments  of  thought,  the  secret  springs  of  emotion  and  impulses  of 
ac^on  i  mita%  us,  as  it  wgdCi  to  ihi^v  0%i  ^ifn  a|fdiexter4fl$alltaife  into 
one  mighty  syllogism  and  educe  human  duty,  human  rights,  and  human 
destiny. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  foregoing  language  may  seem  the  emana- 
tion of  exaggerating  enthusiasm  to  those  w}|p  aqejuiaoquainted  with  Ihm 
true  nature,  scope  and  utUify  of  our  science.  We  express  it,  however, 
with  the  deq>  conviction  that  it  is  the  language  of  soher  reality ;  and 
sucii  being  our  conviction,  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  insist  that  it  lie 
not  condemned  on  ex  parte  evidence,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take 
for  established,  the  grave  charge  of  our  assailants,  that  **  whenever  a 
phrenologists  appeals  to  oomtol  oiganizatioo,  htxj  is  evoked  to  furnish 
tbe  iKts."  (pp.  101,)  We  think  w«  can  piove  thaii  all  tb^  evidanoe  he 
adduces  to  support  this  charge,  \a  erroneous  or  insufficient  Nay,  fiir> 
ther,  we  hope  not  only  to  clear  phrenology, .  but  to  show  conclusively 
&at  die  professor's  objections  ate  Uk  trathj  ''freaks  of  ^e  imagination, 
fanciful  toys.*'  But  whatever  may  be  the  lesidt  of  the  oonlest,  we  sMl 
^efjix  to  conduct  it  w jtjli  mildness  and  pourtesy*  7™^  )^^  ^^^  ^ 
combat  error,  is  ever  too  strong  for  its  an^gqoist  And  phrenology, 
being  true,  needs  not  the  aid  of  angry  phrasfss  nor  contemptuous  epi- 
thets. Its  opponents  oUtax  merit  them,  indeed,,  but  the  phrenologist  c^ 
afibrd  to  be  generous  and  foigiviiig.  Professor  Smith  may  rest  assured, 
tbeiefbiei,  that  we,  at  any  rate,  shflU  neither  attempt  to  enforce  our  state- 
iMHts  vor  iorlify  our  argvunoots  by  that  peculiar  species  of  rhetoric 
wftaeh,  if  the  witof  Mr^A4di|Knr  is  to  bebdieircd,  ^'^i^rtinguishes, beyond 
aay  ottier  paipt  qf  her  m^ges^y's  dominions,  that  poUion  of  the  British 
wstn^lis  where  H^^y  tvp^  the  pla^iest  pluglish  and  sell  the  freahest 
iish. '    • 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout  his  whole  work,  the  author 
of  th^  ''Select  Disccturses*'  does  not  refoc  to  the  labcurs  of.  his  predecei^ 
8on$  tjiere  is  nothing  said  from  which  it  oould  b^  inferred  that  phrenol- 
ogy .has  been  attacked  by  Gordon,  Roge^.  Stewart,  .Barclay,  Rudolph, 
Pagiiltgu,  Prichaidt  Jeffnyt  Magendie,.Boaloc)(«  Bell,  or  Sewall.  How 
is  this!  Are  the  writings  qi  .these  gentbme^  fu)  erroneous  in  facta  and 
inconclusive  in  argument,  that  the  professor  is  ashamed  of  them?  Does 
he  agree  wilk  us  that  they  are  so  little  creditable  to  their  authors  that, 
for  famous  sake*  thpy  had  better  bp  forgotten  ?  .  How  else  can  we  account 
for  this  profound  silence  ?  Asti-phrenological  writers  generally,  indeed, 
Aii^est  yeiy  little  respect  for  each  ptti^^r's  l^bot?. .  Each  one  seems  to 
jufgui  as.  entirely  si)oc^ful«  his  owi^  ^atteinpt  at  refotation,  whilst  he 
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tliatll«8ttempt8ofodiena]:eliitile«iidllrilaoious.    Thus 

his  attack  (Bostock's  Physiology)  says,  "  It  most  be 

opponents  of  phvnMlAogy  hsve  been  more  chap- 

^p«9  fiffpme^  of  Aeur  wit,  than  by 

r<.'*    Yet  luibrteiiately  for  his  disemn 

'hkh  will  sliuid  tbe  test  of  odI^W 

^is  attaeks,  (Cyclopedia  of  Pnotioal 

said  of  Isle  against  phieaologyt 

^ce,  in  the  most  £H«ible  maqiiert  by  tiw 

Edanbwqgh  Review.    Similar  oli^ieotimis,''  fat 

atly  repealed,  thoo^  meat  peieoas  Aave  btconu, 

ecome^  aware otibeix  ine^nebmvetuss,^'    Yet  the 

Dr.  Prichard  toe  equally  inoonehisive  with  those  of  his 


^«iis» 


«.  Sewall,  too,  in  fajs  attaek,  (Ezaminatkm  of  Phrendogy,)  rebukes 
cmr  opponents  for  die  unpUesophioel  weapons  employed  ugainst  us; 
IJnfortanately,  however,  for  the  r^patetkm  of  his  philoeophy,  ha  cqi»- 
mitB,  among  odier  blunders,  die  falal  one  of  attempting  to  gppaer^li^e 
pathological  feets  into  a  phjreiolQfical  conclusion ;  but  itris  ckar,  that  if 
the  individual  facts  be  pathalogieal,  the  geneni  fiict  must,  of  necessi^, 
be  pathological.  To  deny,  as  he  in  effect  does,  thai  it  is  impossible,  m 
die  general  run  of  caBes,  to  judge,  with  closely  eppioadmating  aocnnc^ 
of  the  size  of  the  bnin,  from  the  size  of  iheskitlU  beeaese  ia  riieooeci 
die  cranium  sometimes  differs  gready  in  thickneM,.  ie  i|o  mora  phih>* 
sophical  than  it  would  be  to  deny  that  die  liver  otdinarily  secretes  bile, 
because  in  disease  it  sometnnes  secretes  pus. 

Nay,  so  true  is  the  old  saying  about  the  mole  and  the  beam,  diat  Str. 
Reese,  even,  ackaewedges  diat  by  «*the  ridicule  and  persecution  of  Uft 
votaries,  phrenology  Aas  ahne  or  chiefly  been  opposed,*'  (Humbugs  of 
New  York.)  But  then,  as  if  fully  determined  that  the  (otexe  should  opt 
change  the  charaetsr  of  dw  oppositien,  he  proeeedlr'  ii^  a  stvain  that  ia 
coarseness  dioogh  mot  in  wit,  would  have  bemi  creditably  to  Timon  of 
Adiens,  to  denodnoe  ^durenobgy  as  a  *<  vile  imposition  oiji  public  credu- 
lity,'' as  «*SQblimated  onpiety,  materialism  and  fatalism,!'  and  todenouBQe 
phrenologists  as  •*  skeptics  or  ftee-thinken,  deists  or  atheists,  neologifls 
or  mateiiafists."  We  evppeee  diat  no  man  of  sotenoe  or  educatiea, 
whatever  be  his  opinions  of  phrenology,  will  give  mueh  weight  to  Or* 
Rees' remarks  in  general,  however  deaiiy  he  may  consider  him  to  hare 
demonstrated  two  of  hife  propositions,  nam^y,  diose  in  which  be  asserts 
diat  ''There  are  many  fools  who  are  wise  in  d^eir  own  ooneeit,"  vfA 
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that  there  are  penons  «'  whose  organ  of  Self«««teeiii  reaehes  finn  haad 
to  heel." 

Professor  Smith,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  refer  to  the  writings  of  hi* 
ooadfutors ;  be  does,  kowefer^  refer  to  two  objectioiis  which  haM  hmm 
ftequently  urged  and  viokniiy  charged  npoo  plvenology,  1^  some  wbCi 
profess  to  be  humble  discaples  of  the  meek  and  lowij  Teacher  of  Nbbo* 
reth,  but  who,  nevertheless,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  incommmudaUe 
titterrmgness  of  the  Deity ;  denounoe  as  opposets  and  oontedweSB  of  the 
Oreafov,  those  who  dissent  from  ^eir  dogtilAs  and  interpretatioiuit  Hi 
!h<^ugh  Ihey  had  a  monopoly  of  specidi  Divina  illuoimtLcm.  What  if 
flie  best  of  men  bm  a  fooUsh  and  eniog  ereature!  thepi  whenoe  obtatn 
they  the  right  to  denoutoo^  their  fallow  man  for  Ibe  raaaonthatiii  se^bafig 
for  tru&  he  departs  from  the  beaten  track ;  a*  tsaeky  it  may  be,  that  has 
ftimk  beneath  the  common  level  of  mtiomdity^  *  Unlimited  fveedom  in 
religious,  political  and  philosophical  inquiry  is  the  first,  the  moat  inpoi^ 
tant,  the  most  sacred  right  of  man*  But  inalead  of  respecting  this 
right,  they  condemn  unheard  the  master  minds  of  efvery  ago,  and  almoat 
every  discovery  which  rises  above  ordimkry  medmmesl'  applianoes,  be  it 
(he  doctrine  of  the  earth^s  revolution,  thb  faets  of  geology^  or  the  physir 
ology  of  the  brain.  They  forget  thai  aft  tnith  ia  of -Ood,  that  if  the 
earth  revoh^s,  it  is  by  His  appoinraent,  that  iii  whatever  way  it  were 
fbrmed,  it  was  by  His  power  and  wisdom;  that  whatever  may  be  the 
Amotions  of  the  brain.  Ho  ia  iheir  author  and  finidier*  That  every  dia- 
oovery  which  is  made,  is  ia  trutih  a  new  aevelatmi'Of  His  power«  His 
Wisdom,  and  His  will. 

The  two  great  objectioins  diaiged  upon  pfareoiokify  by  the  daas  of 

men  to  which  we  refer,  are  that  it  deatroys  moral  w^Nmaibility  and 

fttvolves  ihe  maieristity  of  mind.    It  is  ^vtta  iniercstiag  to  see  the  man- 

ikei^hi  which  Protasor  Smith  treata  theae  o^eeliiNas:  "It  has  been 

^Hedged,''  says  he,  *«4)at^e  phrenologioal  S|»eeulatioBS  weaken  our  con- 

'^iHions  of  hutban  responsibility,  while  they  stifngtlien  the  cause  of 

materialism.    Btfth  eharge$  itppmf  to  me  to  he  gwundlets.    »    »    • 

'The  phrendlogicri  hypothesis  involvet  nothings,  wkh  tegstd  to  the  con- 

trtitution  of  man,  whidi^  in  lefersnea  to  that  o^stitntion  merely,  may 

'ytot8nfiltfbegrm9Ud.    *    *    *    llmorganaittiaot)M>ldprccuely|ibs 

tome  rdaiiim  to  the  mhultMeh  u  etmceitd  to  ibt  sye  and  tary  (pp. 

99.)    And  as  10  the  other  ohaige,  he  doobiaa  Ifaal  phrenologists  '*  are 

io6itstrained  with  inrMitiiUe force  ta  orrost  matetialian/*    Afier  giving 

'these  quotatois,  we  w«oldi  remiiid  the  anther  bf  the  wixmghe  has  dona 

'  to  phrenology  by  the  assacialian  m  whioh*  in  hii  lilk  pi^go»  ha  has  so 

^"pirominenfiy  placed  it,  f'Seleet  Diaaooisas  ift^^poaition  to  Pkrmolagy^ 
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JUaieriaHsm  and  JiibeumJ^  One  of  the  most  cominoii  yet  unlaur  meiBe 
leeoirted  to  in  order  to  briiig  a  salject  into  odiom,  is  to  aBsociate  it  witllr 
tint  which  is  odioua* 

'  But  not  oply  does  Dr.  Smith  do  justice  upon  these  objections,  hat  upon 
hfanself.  He  acknowledges  that  *'ibr  a  long  time  he  considered  *  the 
notion  of  distinct  organs  in  the  brain/  as  irreconcilable  widithe  doctHne 
of  human  responsibStty;  further  refkctum^^^  says  he,  **/Wur,  kaweoer^ 
eonvirteed  me  of  my  error.*^  From  what  we  know  of  l)r.  Smith,  we 
osn  hardly  err  in  stating  that  before  this  **  furthefr  reflection,"  phrenology ' 
had  to  sufler  many  a  bitter  taunt  on  account  of  that  erroneous  opinion, 
as  it  has  still  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  many  erroneous  opinions  in  rela* 
tion  to  it,  which  he  yet  retains.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  become  convinced  that  he  has  believed  one  erroneous  charge 
against  phrenology,  will  induce  him  to  bestow  still  **  farther  reflection^ 
on  the  entire  subject,  renounce  other  errors  and  make  other  retractions. 
Our  hope,  however,  can  be  very  faint  only,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
professor's  assertion,  that  <<  mistaken  opinions,  once  imbibed,  are  not 
readily  surrendered,  and  if  a  book  has  been  written,  the  case  is,  of  course* 
hopeless.'* 

Having  setded  down  then  into  the  conviction  of  the  folly  and  falsity 
of  phrenology,  but  being  satisfied  of  the  inconclusivenessof  the  attempts 
of  others  to  refute  it,  Professor  Smith  has  determined,  seemingly,  to  save 
the  world  from  its  imminent  danger  of  becoming  irredeemably  phremoii^ 
gical,  by  himself  taking  the  field  from  which  so  many  have  retired  di»< 
comfitted,  feeling  confident,  evidently,  that  he  at  any  rate  is  not  only 
invincible  but  irresistible.  And,  in  truth,  if  phrenology  is  ever  to  he 
refuted,  this  should  be  the  occasion.  If  phrenologists  survive  this  attack^ 
they  may  breathe  more  freely  and  anticipate  other  opposition  withont 
alarm.  The  author  of  the  "  Select  Discourses'*  is  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  earlier  life  he  held  a  professorshqi 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  was  for  years  a  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  for  years  he  has  been  and  is  now  professor  of  physiology  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  is  also  the  president  of  that  institution.  Besides  the 
learning  and  reputation  which  these  honorary  and  official  titles  indicate,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  he  has,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  (pp.  1 09,)  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  a  head  so  large  that  he  has  seen  one  individual  only 
whose  head  is  rather  larger  than  his  own,  and  that  **  his  temperament  is  not 
only  sanguine. but  ardent,"  so  that  his  ** brain  has  all  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  fuU  supply  of  well  sriated  blood."    Then  again,  the 
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attack  befoxe  110  is  no  hasiy  and  sparkling  produotMn^  atnick  off  in  a£eroe 
and  audden  heat,  but  it  has  boen  long  meditated,  cafefoUy  natured,  often 
reconsidered,  every  word  must  have  been  measured,  every  aentenoB- 
thrice  scrutinized.  For  many  years  has  the  author  umuaUy  presented 
these  discourse?  to  the  medical  college  of  which  he  is  president,  making, 
frpm  time  to  time,  the  improvements  of  which  he  deemed  them  suscep* 
tible.  After  some  years,  he  considered  them  sufficiently  qutuie  to 
deliver  before  the  members  of  the  learned  society  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  and  by  whom  they  were, 
as  he  informs  us,  "received  with  favor,"  and  now,  after  more  than  three 
years'  still  further  deliberation  and  preparation,  he  has  at  length  presented 
them  to  "the  lovers  of  science"  as  "Select  Discoubsbs."  That  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  nicely  chosen,  choice"  Discourses,  Dis- 
courses "  culled  out  on  account  of  their  superior  excellence,*^  Are  we 
not  fully  justified  then  in  asserting,  that  if  we  had  a  right  to  expect  per- 
fection any  where,  it  is  here ;  that  if  phrenology  is  ever  to  be  refuted,  it 
ought  to  be  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  with  all  the 
calmness  and  self-possession  which  circumstances  will  permit,  to  enquire 
our  fate,  that  we  may  know  whether  phrenology  must  indeed  wrap  its 
mantle  around  it  and  sink  forever  into  oblivion. 

In  perusing  "  The  Select  Discourses,"  and  odier  anti-phrenological 
writings,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  investigation  and  reasoning,  a  distinction 
which  Is  almost  constantly  lost  sight  of  or  kept  out  of  view.  By  inves- 
tigation we  become  acquainted  with  (tie  previoush/  unknown:  by  reas- 
oning, we  draw  particular  conchisions  from  general  depositions,  the 
truth  of  which  is  acknowledged.  Investigation  is  primary,  reasoning 
is  secondary ;  the  former  has  relation  to  the  truth  of  premises,  the  latter 
to  die  connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  To  render 
the  distinction  clear,  let  us  take  an  illustration.  Aristode  laid  down  the 
proposition  tiiat  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  with  velocities  directly 
ptoportional  to  their  weight.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  (en  pound  weight  would  fall  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  a  one  pound  weight. 
The  conclusion  here  is  drawn  from  the  premises  with  perfect  clearness. 
7%e  reasoning  is  manifestiy  sound,  and  yet  its  result  is  in  reality  most 
erriHieous,  simply  because  the  proposition  of  Aristode  is  false,  though 
fyr  two  thousand  years  it  was  implicitiy  acquiesced  in  by  the  learned. 
Aristode  neglected  to  investigate  and  laid  down  a  mere  conjecture  as  an 
ascertained  truth.  Galileo,  on  die  contrary,  let  (all  bodies  of  different 
weights  from  the  tower  of  Pisa,  noted  the  relative  velocity  of  descent, 
and  repeated  the  experiment  till  he  became  satisfied  of  the  fact,  now 
univerAliy  admitted,  that  all  heavy  bodies  fall  through  equal  spaces  in 
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^imI  liiiies*  Thk  beings  (me,  it  is  obnocui  that  a  ten  pound  weight  wil 
fafl  no  mofre  lapidlj  than  ti  one  pound  weight.  Here  again  the  eonelu- 
sian  isdrawn  ^Mm  the  premisea  with  perfect  deankeaa,  The  reasoning 
10  mamftBdj  ioondt  biit  not  more  ao  than  the  miaoning  of  the  ancienta 
from  1b&"propOflition  of  A^iatbde,  though  onroondnaiona  on  this  aubj^ 
aie  utiiv«r«aBy  lrae(^  and  iheir^s  .were  wiiveiaaDy  fake. 
'  In  oidinary  ^aaea^  indked^  ia  reason  oorMady  ki  a  Yeiy  simple  mental 
pioeeM*  Th«a  to  avtive  at  ilie  eondwi^ii^  ttota  the  ptoposition  of  Aria* 
tofla,  ^t  a  ten  pomlA  weight  would  Ml.tdn  timea  «a  rapidly  af  ^  one 
povAd  we^ht^  Qor^from  that  of  Oalilfio,  that  hoth  would  fall  with  equal 
npidi^,  18  ^te  natoitaiL  The.diffibulty  would'be  la  dww  or  seem  to 
dfaw  from  the  -falM  pit^ilition  a  //'«ce  conoluaiom  o?  from  the  trti^  prop^ 
oaitbn  a  fiitt  conduaion^  In  comfinx  eaaea  muoh  moio'  diiEcul^'  ia 
ezperieBcady  but  atiU  it  ia  ybfeereaaafitn^  that  ia  theexquiaitely  ingen- 
ioua  aH  Hereiei  roam  &» ^o greatMi display  of  rhetorical  power  in 
order  to  mkke  repeUant  pnipoaitidna  atidCttogeUier  by  the  cohesive  force 
of  woida.  The  fiadt  of  men  ia  thatthay.are  not  wilUng  to  follow  truth 
whither  Ae  would  lead  "dMos ;  they  attNBi{>t  to  dlrag  her  whither  aha 
would  not  wiDiagly  go.  Theia  object  ia.  to  support  a  particular  tenet,  doc- 
trine, practice  or  dogma ;  and  when  they  find  the  natutal  course  of  reaa* 
moDg  tending!  torwavd  an  nndesived  condbiaionft'  they  eoonienoe  their  phy 
<^  faDaey,  njeot  what  iiiould  be  loiained,'  introduce  what  should  be 
.  omitted,  uae  ambiguities,  and  thus,  after  mudi  labocy  anire  at  the  desired 
^ad  by  a  trick  of  worda^  astedm  though  not  peihnpa  aa  obtioua.  aa  that 
intheatanasof  Dniofanrion:     .      < 

'    «If  itmah  w1l*Ctt^]^lcrlei^ 
Vjj  not  whan  }a»  &ther  dfei, 
HTifl  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Ha^  a  tatuip^  than  hisibtber.'*' ' 

With  such  argumentation  is  ihe  world  tirowded.  Putfte  and  fallaoioua 
it  is,  indeed,  and,  before  the  analyzing  power  of  a  sincere  seeker  after 
truth,  is  often  unstsd^le  aa  ih^  winged  s^ed  b^I  of  the  thktie  which  a 
well  directed  breath  will  scatter  fkr  imd  wide,  yel  it  series  admirably  to 
convince  those  who  merely  want  an  apology  for  lionticdon,  and  to  con* 
iirm  those  who  ardendy  desire  confirmation. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  inith  also^gen* 
erally  overlook^  by  our  opponents,  namely,  that  over  a /ac/  neither 
ItBasoning  nor  assertion,  nor  any  thing  ^Ise,  has  the^  slightest  itrfluenee. 
As  well  might  a  snow  flake  attempt  to  crush  the  Alps,  as  man  to  icontn^ 
a  natural  law.  Man  of\en  talks,  indeed,  as  though  upon  his  belief  or 
disbelief,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  truth  depends,  but  nature 
moves  on  unchanged  and  unchans^eable,  as  heedless  and  cons^iousless 
of  his  sssererations,  his  ignorance,  aye  or  his  knowledge,  aa  though 
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sueh  a  Mug  '«xiiled  not  The  pojpe  and  caidiiiali  of  Some  iM^ttd 
that  the  world  doei  nod  turn  round.  On  accoiinft  ef  Ihi*  dennl^  however* 
it  neither  8tq>ped  nor  staggered,  but  by  ito  lotatleii  ooMlisued  tobfewp 
even  the  opposing  omxdave,  wkh  the  wmthand  brilliBDoy  ef  d«f»  Ibo 
luHhigealmof  eventide^  and  the  faeaui3r  aiid npoflfe  of  niglit  The  cnv* 
culation  of  the  blood  was  denied  bj  gnwe  andlemied  doctciBy  but  tbeir 
heartseeasedBotlD^eontvac^eiMiexptiid.  llifl  fioMafaia  of  Ufe  still  gushed 
forth  Biid  sent  itn  tm  thousand  glowisg  nvnlelt  to  distr&iiie  titabljr  and 
energy  to  ererf  tissue  and  fibre  of  the  hody^  enabiMf  l^e  veiy  taagnm 
that  denied  its  aetiion,  to  aTow  their  disbelief.  The  Loamod  piofcs— s 
of  England  dented  the  Newtonittn  doctrines,  but  Ae  snbde  sncl  impalpft-' 
ble  power  of  graTity  loosed  not  the  bands  of  ibm  qniveffpe  and  let  slip 
the  worlds  which  it  binds  m  everlaslii^^  brstfierhoDd^  Into  chaoe  {  but  esn- 
tmued  to  secuM  eren  these  p«t)lbsseis  theuiseivcs  in  their  aooiail  hsUa> 
wliile  diey  were  seoathigiit  the  idea  of  ita  existenes^  'fhis  jtermanenejr 
of  nature  is  the  dieeiing  eensoktion  of  the  pfaienoiogiat.  Rdying  on 
the  nniformity  of  man's  erganiieation,  'and  feeling  suse  tint  he  has  been 
permitted  to  enter  witir  6^  into  the  sancSoaiy  of  the  scyd  aM  lift  t&e 
veil  of  troth,  he  knows  that  every  ftitura  obiervatiDn  will  sonfinBi  bit 
doetrines  and  esSsAiUsh  his  good  faith* 

Investigation,  then,  by  theasoertainmiettt,  dompariBenaBdciaiMifioatiaR 
of  facts,  being  ike  oiily  mode  of  diecoverihg  the  unknown^  it  fellowa^ 
as  a  corollary,  that  to  npeai  the  sdaerv^iiUmB  by  which  a  discchrcry  ia 
said  to  have  been  arrived  at,  or  to  make  other  ohservatioiis,  applieafale  to 
the  case,  is  the  true  mode  of  testing  the  reaMiy  alid  >^ceos»f  of  audi 
discovery.  When,  instead  ei  ooftfomung  to  this  rule,  men  wrangle 
about  the  matter,  tardy  indeed  is  both  the  progress  pf  truth  aud  the  cor- 
rection of  error.  Gall,  by  eompacing  oerebml  oi^anization  with  mental 
mantfestetioa*  by  most  ex^Dsive  ioducUons  of  rigidly  scrutinized  and 
verified  &ets,  established  the  phrenological  doctrines^  Take,  Ibr  exam- 
ple, the  organ  of  the  I^orve  o(  Young,.  Jq  pucsuiog  his  investigations^ 
he  observed  that  a  partieular  pprfion  of  tt^  brain  .situated,  beneath  tl^ 
upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  was  fnuch  qnore  deve^ped  in  woman 
than  in  man,  and,  as  he  was  fully  audiodz^.by  his.pieyious  discoveiiea, 
heeoncluded  diat  this  tms  ih^praMyU  mU  of-  thfi^rgan.af  uf^e  q^al" 
U^  which  ia  stronger  in.  u^om^n  than  in  nyan.  /T^  f^nestign  then 
aroeei  ''^Of  wh4U  qoaliiy  is  tlie  organ?'*  For^^e  ^ear^  be  kept  the 
Bulijeet  continually  JR  mind,  making. new  o^ervation?,  antl  adopting 
various  opinions,  all  of  which  he  saw  reason  to  djsfasd.  On  extending 
bis  observations  to  the  lower  animals,  he  found. the  heads  of  the  monkey 
tribe  to  be  strikingly  developed  in  tlie  correi^pondiQg  region,  the  like  dif- 
lemBcet .  however,  exis^g.  between  the  he^  of  ou^es  and  females; 
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ftomwhioh  ha  inAnned  llda  lo  b^theproiable  mhU  ef  bomequaHtf/ torm* 
mton  to  man  and  tht$e  animoitf  hut  poisund  by  tki  ftmaki  if  both 
ma  degree  n^mvr  I0  the  malee,    'fbm  fed  bim  to  ponder  over  ^ 
^otilitieff  ai  tlie  monkey  tribe,  and  at  length,  v/ha^  dweUiog  upon  the 
itstPMie  love  of  yeung  iiiuillMted  bf  theae  amraak,  ihe  iheoght  fl«Aied 
mpem  hhn  that  tMb  w^  pfohMy  ihe  long  loaght  quality.    He  hmried 
Id  hit  cabinet,  «oniBienoed  toexaHuwahd  eompareall  the  ikidb  he  po»* 
iened*  and  found  the  aanope  cUffereneeti^  exiat  in  male  and  female  skuUa 
kifeneial.    All  anbeequent  obaervatbne  by  himae^  and  otheia^  hanre 
eeofimed  the  bet,  dwt  this  portion  of  .the  brain  la,  in  troth,  the  oigw 
of  the  Love  of  Young.    It  ia  Honmi  tkat  in  all  epeoies  of  animalav  the 
Love  of  Young  ptfedominaiea  in  the  lemale,  and  in  exaet  aecordanee 
wilhthia,  itiafoiind  Ifatfki  tkidlaof  birda^  ironth^  aioaUeflt  to  the 
laigfSBt;  andia^tfaQ  eknHe  of  jaamfwdia,  from  the  sh»^  mouae  to  the 
elpphoat,  the  part  doaciibed  ia  more  developed  in  the.  female  than  in  the 
male;  that  ia  the.  f<BtaI  emnitim  tbia  difference  ia  manifeat,  and  that  by^ 
it  the  erania  of  women  may  bf)  readily  distmgoished  fipm  Aoae  of  men» 
There  are,  hoveveyp,  in  individuab  of  the  aame  aex,  striluag  differenqea 
iftiheatrengilih  pf  thiafeeling*  but  in  all  casea  it  ia  found  that  the  strong 
manifestation  of  the  feding  is  accompanied  by  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ,  and  a /e^/e  manifestcUion  of  the  feeling  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  developement  of  the  o^gan,  the  manifestation  and  developed 
ment  b^mg  proportionaL     Qthef  weighty  facts,  physiological,  pathalo- 
gical  and  physiognomical  are  found  to  corroborate  the  discovery  of  Gall. 
Now  what  is  obviously  the  only  true  mode  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
one,  aa  of  all  others,  of  Gall's  discoveries  ?    Surely  this,  to  repeat  the 
observations  by  whieh  it  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at,  to  inquire  of 
nature.     If  there  is  not  a  correspondence  between  organization  and  men- 
tal manifestation,  the  phrenological  doctrine  can  readily  be  overthrown 
in  the  most  complete  manner.     If  there  is  such  correspondence,  it  is  a 
highly  curious  and  important  fact,  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of,  at 
least,  ** professors  of  physiology*^  and  "  presidents  of  Medical  Colle- 
ges," to  teach  and  promidgate.     Every  motive  of  conscience,  honor  and 
benevolence  binds  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain,  that  they  may  teach  truth  and  not  error ;  that  they  may 
avoid  instilling  prejudice  into  susceptible  minds,  and  may  save  them- 
selves from  being  instrumental  in  sending  into  society,  physicians  who 
will  blunder  on  empirically  in  relation  to  mental  disorders,  when  a  phy»* 
iology  is  discovered  on  which  their  treatment  might  be  surely  baaed. 

The  right  rule  of  procedure  in  relation  to  discoveries  has,  ibr  many 
years,  been  adopted  in  relation  to  chemical  science,  andlmw  l^pid  has 
been  its  progress!    Immedilitely  that  Davy  announced  his  ffisoovery 
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o£  Pota0Btum  and  Sodiam,  other  ohemists  rtpMed  his  ejcperioMiili 
md  were  aalisfied  of  the  reality  and  accancy  of  his  obeenratioiw.  Aa 
fast  aa  the  news  could  spread  and.  the  experimeiiiB  be  repeated,  the  dis- 
oorery  was  instiled  as  an  established  truth  throogbout  the  civilized 
world.  That  point  was  setded,  and  chemists  started  finom  thw  advaiieed 
out-post,  in  quest  of  other  truths.  Had  the  antl-plHeiidiogioal  method 
been  adopted,  the  existeneeof  Potasaium  and  Sodium  would  harebeBfi 
in  dispute  at  the  present  day,  A  few  dioioe  ^iiits  wottld  have  repeated 
Sir  Humphrey's  experimeMs,  and  have  been  oonvinoed;  but: the  mass 
of  doctors,  professors  and  others,  would  neither  have  repeated  die  expei^ 
imenis  themselves  nor  heeded  the  repetitions  of  others.  Volume  after 
vc^me,  essay  after  essay,  review  after  review,  would  have  been  pnb« 
lished,  full  of  **  words,  words,  words.^  The  philosophic  wxiter  would 
have  questioned  the  capacity,  learning  and  honesty  of  Davy,  and  fasve 
balanced  the  probabilities  of  his  being  right  and  every  body  else  wrong. 
The  scientific  writer  would  have  quoted  the  learned  words  of  learned 
works.  '*  What  can  we  think,"  they  would  have  said,  "  of  a  man  who 
teUstis  that  alkdine  earths  are  compounds  of  metalB  with  oxygen,  when 
so  many  learned  men  say  that  ihey  cannot  be  decomposed,  and  when  we 
know  that  the  principal  acids,  the  very  antagonists  of  alkalies,  deme 
their  acidity  from  oxygen.  Is  it  possible  for  oxygen  to  produce  such 
dissimilar  effects?  The  common  sense  writers  would  have  shown  the 
irrationality  of  Davy's  assertions.  <*  What,'*  they  would  have  said, 
<*  try  to  palm  on  the  world,  as  true,  the  gross  fiction  that  he  has  discov- 
ered metals  which  swim  upon  water!  when  the  heaviness  of  metals  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Nay,  still  more 'reckless,  that  he  has  discovered 
a  metal  which  water  will  set  on  fire !  when  every  body  knows  that  by 
water  fire  is  extinguished !"  Such  criticism  and  argumentation  would 
have  rendered  to  the  science  of  chemistry  the  same  notable  services 
which  have  been  so  graciously  rendered  to  moral,  intellectual  and  phys- 
iological sciences  by  anti-phrenological  writers. 

The  assaults  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  so  nihnerous  as  to  afibrd 
hope  that  the  true  mode  of  attack  would,  at  length,  be  arrived  at  by  the 
sample  exhaustion  of  erroneous  methods.  When  Dr.  Sewall,  some  time 
ago,  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  publishing  certificates  against 
phrenology,  from  gentlemen,  eminent  in  other  respects,  who  confessed 
on  th]B  face  of  their  certificates, .  «/^er  ignorance  of  the  evidence  on 
which  phrenology  rests;  we  did  think  that  anti-phrenology  would,  at 
kngthf  cease  beating  the  air.  As  it  is  undeniable  that  ojie  mao  is  unable 
to  decide  *ix  controversy  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  we  did  not  know  but 
Dr»  Sewall  might  publish  a  supplementary  essay  shgwbg  how  many 
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mnihiiijgDoniiitaieafaletotadecide.  Bat  haviDg' done  ioy  aridfiaidk 
mg  ftmemAogy  itiU  dm  md  Tigomus,  we-deeaied  it  reaKmaUe  to  eipset 
thit  lie  and his  cod||iitan  wmdd  diaoovcr  theireRor,  and,  JBiatBad  «f 
attomptiiig.  ta  oul*«ni»rd»  ontKWit  or  out-faoe,  they  wodd  at  length  attempt 
tbeonlytnie  node  of  piDiedorB,  thatof  attemptMif  totfUZ/oe^phmBol'' 
ogtots*  Heie  wai  aaappdrtttnity  for  Prctife0aDrSaiitht»pir6vB  hiaattpe- 
liotfiQr  over  his  psedeceseen*  Why  isd  ho  not  avail  hknself  bf  ityaad 
meet  the  phienolagiBt  faiily  on  4he  broad  fidd  of  Batare  and  of  hti^ 
where  alone  dke  eoBtraversy  ean  be  decided  ?  From  hie  piBtemaoBi  and 
reputation)  we  had  a  light  to  expect  tide,  but  he  has  eheaen  a  diflfeient 
conrae.  The  very.  Jew  iacls  he  piesents«  are  aosdy  irrelevant  aneodDteiii 
his  ai|;an]eilts  aieitt  oonneoted  and  inconeiiisive ;  his  objeetioas  are 
chiffly  old  castaways  levatnped ;  his  phrenology  is  not  the  noble  science 
in  which  we  beUeve,  but  a  creation  of  his  own.  A  dung  of  shreds  and-' 
patchea,  grolfiKpM  to  iooh  upon»  and  passive  nnder  opposilum  as  the 
wind*DuU  hero  ot  the  erased  Knightof  La  Mancha.  These  are  giave 
charges,  bat  they  are  sndi  as  we  deem  it  not  diffionlt  to  snbstantiale. 
Had  PiofessorSmilh  taken  npany  one  hnportant  position  of  oorseienQe, 
and  shown*  from  ob$tfvationf  its  emrt  he  would  haire  deah^nenology  • 
a  tnoie  iaial  wound  than  could  be  inflicted  by  a  hundred  audi  wotks  ai 
die  <«  Select  Disoouims." 

The  fiiet  principle' of  phrenology  is  diat  the  bmin  it  the  organ  of  the 
mind.    In  common  with  meet  writers  of  the  present  day,  Profeascr 
Smitli  subscribes  to  diis  doctrine.    **Some  adaon  of  the  btaitt  in  whole : 
or  jMH^i"  be  says»  «*  is  doubtless  connected  with  every  atate  of  the  mind," 
(pp»  66v)  and  thid  he  states  was  ««always  known."    His  latler  posttion 
is  erroneous,  if  he  means  by  it  that  the  fact  has  been  undisputed.    We « 
could  prodnce  many  modem  audiooties  to  die  contrary,  one,  however, 
shall  suffice:  Mr.  J^ry,  in  an  attack  upon  idueoolagy  contained  in  the 
88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  "  there  is  )fiU  themmJksl 
rea99n  for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  opertUu  throuf^  tie  agency  bf 
material  <«gans,  except  in  its  peie^ptien  of  natival  objects;  or,  in  spen-i< 
taneous  ^movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhahits.'*    Heie  is  a  6knob^ 
denial,  by  a  brodier  ant^)hraioloigi8t,  of  the  prbposition  had  down  by  \ 
Professor  Smith  as  '<  always  known*"  edding  another ito  (be  many  dia»* 
greements  among  our  antagonists  themselves.    PrefiDiPor  Smith,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  right    Fact,  reasiHi«  autboii^,  andahnost  nmvet^ 
sal  assent  combine  to  prove  or  corroborale  this  proposition*    WeabaU 
now  proceed  to  those  propositions  that  are  eonsidece4peouUaily.  phreno- 
logical, and  which  the  professor  controverts* 

On  page  82  be  comroencfti  his  fttadt  bymmifi^tiiighiseiitii^iffit- 
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ntiefi  of  the  history  of  phienblogy.  The  orgnos  of  the  faoekiee  wdm 
ditopyefod  fioooessiTely,  by  a  aeries  of  obsesvsitioiisaf  itt  mostiiisiils 
aad  oompfebensive  cbamster^  extsodiiig  throogli  BMny  yssMir  snd  HiS 
'^oompieteBess  of  airsii|j[emeiit,'^  the  ^^admbable  dispositMn'*  of  the 
oi^Biifl,  wYaclfi  PfofesMr  Smith  so  much  sflfoeti  to  land,  ^ivii  mit  memf€it 
by  <M1  but  di9C99€red  by  htm«  after  the  estriilaihmeiil  of  many  of  the 
osfsns*  He  was  then  strack  widi  the  beauttfbl  mingement  by  wUeh 
the  iestranents  of  those  faculties  immediately  related  to  eaeh  odier  aie 
greeped  togethqr  ib  the  same  pait  of  the  bran*  ^^^Sncli  a  dispby  of  inge- 
miity  and  scieaoe  would  be  delightful/'  ssys  Professor  Smith,  '^eorid  we 
01^  fed  assoied  of  its  ooneotQess,  hss,  ihersfbre^  Ae  professor's  jusli- 
fieatioft  for  the  delight  he  feds  en  eontemplaliiigf  not  indeed  a  «<di8play 
of  ingeeuityt*'  but  the  wonderful  order  and  harmony  of  nature.  Dr. 
Smalhi  howeuer^  treats  the  matter  as  though  it  were  eonoeded  that  OaU 
shetohedoutdieorgansontheekiin,  juslasaa  urchiteel  weuld  pioeeed 
totmee^iheplaiiof  an  embryo  town  upon  the  fsdrsurlKe of  anslhi?ial 
plain*'*  The  fimdamental  error  of  die  professor  isy  thai  he  has,  Ottveiy 
slight  gionndsy  eoachided  diat  phmnology  is  ftJse,  end  has  nerer  eeffH 
amif  questioned  nsftnte  as  to  its  tnrth*  His  whole  language  shewsthis; 
He  trik  us  that  he  csMiot  ««/6sf  otsifreil  of  its  eerreotnesBy"  diatfae  is 
*<  increduUms**  as  to  its  merits,  and  that  believing  it  fo  be  a  *«  eieatibn  of 
die  fancy/'  it  beoomes  his  duty  to  e9q)ose  what  he  <«  eoticeiffe$  to  be  die 
enun  of  its  adroeates."  After  dne,  he  Jfnooeeds  to  state  die  views  of 
the  phsenobgists  in  the  feiowing  summary : 

<^Fhst.  That  miRtffe  and  disdnct  parts  of  die  brahi  termed  <  organs/ 
an^exolusiveily  ^propiiated  to  pardouhrsg^^lAMis  and/iivcestei  of  Ae 
mind." 

^SeeoBMOy.  That  diese  affectioos  and  pfoeesess  ^rffl  belfi#efwe  and 
vigorous,  caieru  parUm$^  as  die  siee,  technieatty,  as  the  developement 
ci  thMseeigans.'' 

Tbiidiy..  That  the  organs  in  question  aie  sitaated  upei»  ths*  twfkee 
of  the  brain,  aaiid  to  diet  surfkoe,  and  eonsequendy  to  #iem,  the  skuli  k 
seoeninrily  uMNilded,  and  widi  great  aecuraoy.  Henee,  oerabral  deva- 
HtnU'Ow^lqHttH^ni  will  cause  eonespendhtgr  tn€fuM^9  in  the  eran- 
lUBk. .  •  But  these  inequalities  bdng  68$tOH$  are  durable^  and  being  super- 
fieMt  are  as  all  dmes  viMble,  dierefere  they  enalile  the  professor  of  phre- 
nology to  deimkbie  the  i^mUtf  and  ehameter  of  <tni/  bdividual  Hvmg 
Of  dead^  whose  head  may  be  soljeeted  to  his  examination. 

^  These  diree  pKopesidons,*'  says  he,  •*  embrace^  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stend  it,  the  whole  doctrine  of  phrenology.^ 

Dr.  SMidi  would  have  sated  himself  flemmucii  error,  and  his  leaden 


ff^okmaAoonAmon^  bad  he  treaieiibed  a  statement  of  tiie  fundamettlBl 
'tmekjfkn  «of  phiPtiiology  itam  touw  standard  work  on  the  subjeet.    Tins 
irwdwtophseBokgjraiidlohimaielf.    T^phfenMogy^t  it  night  not 
be  misrepresented.    To  himself  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  nttj^ 
0f  iifeteiitaMt  imsfspi^i^ntiifen. 
Jba  tim  raapt  nwyosmoNv  we  ^jeet  to  the  term  tntmiDf.    ft  is  fantp- 
;  it  is  iievereiiirfAo^fM  by  phrenologists,  and  it  is  used  by  the  pirb- 
io9  the  puvpo0ex)f  tlrrowing  diS()te%  on  ^e  proposition  by  tike 
very  mode  of  stating  it     He  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  very  absurd 
Id npiMMe  thM  ^^mimii^  portions  of  the  brain  can  perform  ^e  flmo- 
liiia  i^hich  phrenology  aseribes  to  ihem.    This  is  evident  from  liia 
^besvyationi  en  the  organ  Of  Weight,  page  124,  where  he  ridicules  Ae 
idea  as  «* beyond  ^  palii  of  a  sane  imagination,**  that  a  **  diminutive 
mass  cf  cerebral  matter,*'  can  perform  the  functions  ascribed  to  ''this 
iMrthre  litile  ei^gan."    The  objection  appears  to  us  to  be  very  ill  taken. 
Wfil  Dr.  Smith  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  of  how  much  cerebral  mat- 
ter he  deems  it  possible  for  the  Creator  to  form  an  organ,  having  "per 
»e,"  or  per  any  thing  else,  such  powers  as  we  say  the  organ  of  Weight 
does  in  some  way  posseifs?    Dr.  Smith  is  the  vice  president  of  a  society 
of  Natural  History ;  perhaps  he  is  acquainted  with  the  brown  ant,  (for^ 
mim  bnmnea,)  an  insect  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  has  aocjal 
fasdnets,  reproduces  its  kind,  tends  its  young,  removes  them  nearer  to* 
or  fariher  from  the  surface  of  the  earthy  according  to  the  external  teia- 
peratcrre.    Acting  in  miison  with  others,  it  chooses  a  site  Sot  its  habit^i- 
tien,  forms  a  plan,  prepares  materials,  and  then  builds  numerous  apar^ 
ments  of  high  finish,  in  concentric  stories,  with  long  galleries  for  general 
communication,  the  arched  ceilings,  covering  the  more  spacious  places, 
being  supported  by  cohimus  or  regular  butreases.     The  doctor  will 
acknowledge  that  all  Aese  various  and  dissimilar  acts  are  performed 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system ;  now  this  *'  diminutive"  organ 
•of  Weight  is  at  least  one  thousand  times  as  bulky  as  the  whole  riertmi^ 
9y$tem  of  one  of  these  ants.    If  this  "  active  litde  organ^'  puzzles  the 
doctor,  how  much  more  should  the  nervous  system  of  the  brown  ant 
yosB  his  comprehension  and  belief.     And  what  will  he  say  to  the 
^minute"  nervous  systems  of  those  ''active  little^  infusoria  whieh  the 
nieroscope  makes  manifest.     Surely  ihe  doctor^s  stock  of  sarcasm  mui^ 
have  got  disarranged ;  he  can  hardly  have  intended  this  mocking  para^ 
l^ph  to  occupy  its  present  position.    In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remari^ 
Hiat  phrenologists  have  neither  in  reference  to  the  organ  of  Weight  not 
a»  any  other  oi^an,  exerdsed  '« imagination"  at  aQ.    What  they  say 
dboot  H  is  the  result  of  obeervatibh;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  the 
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fact  18.  as  they  state  it,  and  not  otherwise.  They  are  iniliiif  dial  Pro- 
fessor Smith  should  moiiopolise  the  employment  of  detemndng  Ae 
question,  whether  the  Creator  has  used  sufteient  nervous  matter  for  his 
piupose« 

Again,  Professor  Smith  is  in  error  when  he  ipproseati  phiimulsfisis 
as  maintaining  that  there  are  distinct  oigans  for  the  partieukr  ^  qfieiiiMa^* 
and  ** processes'^  of  the.  mind.  What  they  do  say  is*  Aat  tfaeve  is  a 
peculiar  organ  for  edck  faculty  oi  tlie  mind.  The  distinotion  is  impor- 
tant 

In  the  SECOND  fboposition,  die  words  <*a&ctions"  and  ^•proccssoa'* 
are  again  improperly  employed,  and  also  the  word  **  isUenseJ**  Intenifty 
and  power  are  two  distinct  qualities.  Power  is  a  permanent  q«ali^, 
and  exists  equally  whether  an  organ  he  active  or  quiescent,  just  as  Sam- 
son was  still  the  strong,  whether  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Delilah,  or  cair^ 
rying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  But  intensity,  as  snch,  is  a  quality  depend- 
ing for  its  existence  on  the  actual  activity  of  an  oigan,  and  when  an  eotgan 
Is  acting,  its  intensity  of  action  depends  not  upon  size  alone,  but  also 
upon  temperament  and  the  strength  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  relatioyi 
between  size  and  power,  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  confused  by 
the  introduction  of  extraneous  considerations. 

In  the  THIRD  PROPosmoN,  most  important  misrepresentatums  are  made. 
Dr.  Smith  there  lays  down  as  the  doctrine  of  phrendogists,  that  the 
organs  are  situated  upon  the  '*  surface  of  the  brain,*'  meaning  the  sur- 
6ce  merely.  This  is  evident  by  his  firequent  application  of  thotem 
**  superficial'*  to  the  organs,  and  by  his  assertion  (pp.  90)  that  on  iht 
Internal  portion  of  the  brain,  the  phrenologists  lay  no  stress  whatever. 
Now  Mr.  Combe  so  far  from  subscribing  to  this  ''  superficial'*  doctrine, 
says,  (System  of  Phrenologyi  pp.  82,  Boston,  1835,)  *'The  length  of 
an  organ  is  ascertained  by  its  distance  from  the  meduUa  oblongata  to 
the  peripheral  surface.**  And  this  Dr.  Smith  knew,  for,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  he  attacks  the  very  doctrine  embodied  in  the  above  extract 
*'The  organs,**  says  he,  **  are  held  to  be  cones  extending  from  their  basis 
at  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongata  a  little  above  the  neck.**  Surdf 
the  professor  is  a  rather  captious  and  somewhat  inconsistant  gentleman; 
he  first  asserts  that  phrenologists  consider  the  organs  to  be  merely  ^t^^er- 
Jicialf  and  having,  as  he  thinks,  ousted  them  from  that  position,  he  tarns 
round  and  shows  that  they  hold  them  to  be  not  merely  svperfidal^  but 
extending  from  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  then  he  ooifr- 
mences  an  equally  determined  attack  for  the  pi^rpoee  of  driving  them 
from  that  position  also !  Has  the  reader  witnessed  Shakspeare*s  Com-' 
edy  of  Catharine  and  Petruchio?  ,  If  he  ha^t  the  following 
already,  perhaps,  depicted  before  him 
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T^^bwim. .  '.'Bow  Wight  and  goodly  :sk&H  die  nMKm  !^' 

Kathanifs.    **Tho  moon!  the  eon;  itk  not  moonhght  now." 

Pet    *<  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shinea  so  farif^C* 

Kath.    '<Iknowitiad»fnnd)atahine8  80.baght" 

Pet  .  <*  Now»  l^my  modier'a  aon,  and  tfaa^a  myaal^ 

It  phaH  be  moon  or  ataia  or  what  I  liat, 

EifwrnoaaonNwed  and  croaaed,  nothing  boteraaaad. 

I  aay  it  ia  the  moon*'*. 

Kath.    <<Iknowitia  the  moon/' 

Pet .  «« Nay,  then,  you  lie,  it  is  die  ble*edaQii«'* 

Kadu    "ThenGodbobleaaed^itkdiableaaedaun, 

But  ann  it  is.  not*  whenyonaayitialiot^ 

And  die  moon  changea  even  aa  yonr  nund. 

What  yon  will  hare  it  named,  even  diatit  ia.* 

That  Psofeaaor  Smidi  ia  diapoaed  hexe  and  elaewhoie  to  act  die  part 
of  Petnichio lo  die  phnAologiatay  isdear enough;  that  dw  phimologiali 
will  submit  to  be  to  him  a  Kadnrine,  and  echo  aU  hiaespoaitiooaof  diear 
doctrinea»  ia  not  quite  ao  evident 

The  piofeasor  vepraaenti  die  doctrine  ot  the  pfaaeBologiata  coiioedy, 
when  he  aaya  they  mafaitaia  dnt  to  die  auiiaoe  of  the  brain  the.alnB  m 
aecondarily  moulded.  This  &ct  is,  mdeed,  indisputaMet  and  he  dbea 
not  attempt  to  diapute  it  Butwhenhe  tdha  of  itpTUt^xnm  wA  elmth 
iioHM  heie,  and  of  mimde  supeTficial  Inequalidea  dae where,  he  ouuvaya 
to  die  leader  fidae  impiesaioaB  of  phienoiogy  by  inducing  htm  toauppeae 
that  theae  are  all  of  which  phrenology  lieata.  That  die  extant  of  hia 
error  may  be  deaiiy  seen,  we  refer  to  page  1S8,  in  which  he  mainlnna, 
by  implication,  that  die  difimnces  on  which  phrenologists  rely,  are  reUly 
fo  very  amall  aa  to  be  dmoat  inappreciable.  *<  Let  me  vocsi  to  yocfr 
raeolleetion,"say8he,  **wh8tyou  mnat  all  hare  obaenred*  Inbaldper- 
aona  the  gmtrtd  eonUmr^  the  head  is  oidinardy  80  wwform  diat  no 
eye  or  finger  can  detect  any  sutkUn  or  oonaiderable  inequality.  Thilfai 
etmne$8  of  ouiUne  is  so  pcnftct  dwt  the  cranium  admits  of  a  polish  yhe 
maifalet  aid  skull  caps  have  heretofore  been  converted  into  driiddngciipa; 
Tei  under  dus  afanost  tawarying'  surface  tie  the  organa  of  die  phreMol^ 
ogiat  inducing,  aa  he  contendat  by  their  gfeaier  or  lea  pfofedhH^ 
aB  the  infinite  and  striking  diversities  eibeervable  among  men/' 

Dr..8mith  haa  evidendy  picked  up  the  erroneous  notion  aboiit  **  bttrnp^^ 
ndeavittea^t  against  which  from  GaU  downwards,  phrendogistA  hitve 
fuaded  dwk  readeie.    For  minuie  aaperfidal  inequalities  they  do  not. 
kok  'They  nmintiBn  that  sine,  ccBteris  paribua,  is  die  meairtare  of  poWltf 


and  size,  can  be  aKertained  w.he»noinddBniiit<|wtBte8,  mifffmt^cfr 
projectiana  exist  Under  an  '^almoet  imwyinf  Mrface'*  te  nmy  be 
readily  ascertained.  Let  the  reader  follow  the  advioe  of  ^  doctorVand 
call  to  mind  the  heada,  eilber  bald  or  othefwiMy  that  be  hastiotieeii-'er  if 
he  has  not  attejtded  to  the  subject,  let  him  eemmnoa  hiiMi^efiservelflmhat 
he  can  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  wOlbe  convinoed  diat  ett  even  sndakiiost 
unvarying  surface^  i»  eenpntible  with  great  differciieeef  siee  mud^^Anm. 
He  will  find  the  sloping  forehead  in  connection  with  «  predonintticd  of 
the  perceptive  faculties,  the  forehead  fiitty  deineloped  in  ks  upper  i^on, 
in  unison  with  couipmrthrefy  strong  reflective  faeullies*  lie  wfi  *find 
the  contracted  apd  low  eMonal  legion,  in  oomieetkin  with  Weiik  itforal 
forces ;  and  the  broad  and  wett  arehed  ooronai  vegloii,  coiveepoiiAing 
with  high  moral  endowments.  He  will  find  die  email  kna&»  and^K)s- 
terior  regions  in  unison  with  moderate  or  defieieat  stienglh  tff  the  pro- 
peilsitmy.  and.iht  wide  basilar  region  and  large  posterior  lobe  existing 
with  strong  enimd  IMings*  If  he  extend  the  range  of  his  observations 
ead  bnsgiq  review  casta  aa  well  as  livflig  heeds,  h^  w&l  find  difimtioes 
eim  mere  etnkiBg,  lengiagfKmi  the  lowet  tBioie  tetlle  Websldvs :  from 
the  head  of  eleven  inches  in  circumfeienee,  to  thet<tf  twenty-five,  vdA 
.eiteiesponding  dififeeraoes  in'the  sixe  and  devielopeitieiit  of  ^  several 
eegbes.  Of  ooune  there  is  nothing  very  minvte  in  difietetieesef  fout- 
4asa  im^hesb  Bet  what  is  meve  to  the  purpoee^  he  w&l,  in  the  heeds  of 
4fe  eome  gmend  sure,  find  differenoea  in  widtk  or  height  at  particider 
vsfimiei  amounting  to  an  ineh  or  more«  Surely  oisfinM  of  eerebiel  ma^ 
im  'm  notfuery  nimite.  Andall  this  may  iw  obeerred  without  theekiA 
bdiAg  sludded  with  bumps  or  indented  with  cavities,  but  under  an  almoet 
eiM  surface.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  single  oigen  is  very  much  or  veiy 
{Me<  developed  in  comperiaon  with  die  otiwr  oiigane,  then  flieveieiiMeli^ 
vxtion  oir  depressimi  eufficiendy  e^iouti.  Suelt  ieeianees  fom  fhft 
extKeme  crises,  the  tsBptrimmta  vruaU  by  which  phrenology  is  eeveM^ 
Mted^  and  which  fmnish  demonstralioB  efter  demfmstxettim  of  ite  tradr. 
Covaiderittg  the  above  error  of  Profesaor  Smith,  we  wionder  ivi^t  et  lljl 
iW)|:<»f  eoecess  in  lecogaixing  die  eotfespondeatteof  eeiebnd  orgtttde»> 
lioii  widi  mental  manifeetBtiai*  Nsy,  diewinf  for  die  exteiil  to  4rhieh 
it  Meet  hv¥e  tilialed  his  eondnsiona,  lus  testimoey  tor  die  treth  of  phre* 
wA^Sft  ^  ^^ s^ng.  ^ Thatmy obedrvetioiis," says ht^  ** hevc'lpeW 
sionally  eorreeponded  with  the  pbrenolegieal  diedhry,  is  verff  /nut,  ^ii  A 
Want  pf  eenfoemity,  tf  nai  nmrt£9fnmalit^  faaeteen  eoAe^wMittt^  to 
render  me  en  absolute  dkbeftiefver.*'  (pp«  1 10.)  h  eemne  thet  he  is 
.  doebtftd  whether  his  inqumM  have  shown  inHances  ef  a  oeaiibitoftly^ 
Ml*o^nfi>ieaity  lo  have  boen  moal  eommeii;  eednl  ebent  edi'Aiijf  el 
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tH  his  obi(ervations  have  been  confirmatory  of  tbe  phrenolbgical  dootrilM, 
a  proportion  far  greater  than  under  the  circmn§tanee9,'  We  should  hate 
(^onsideted  possible. 

The  professor  states  as  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenobgiMs^'  thatthift«k«fl, 
**  bting  osatd^i  is  durable,"  and  in  this  siatemisntMid  feaifbn  he  seems 
to  acquiesce.  TTiepreciire  fact  is,  however,  diatthe  t^W^  Itke  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  is  continually  undergoing  decay  and  rent>^tioii, 
and  being  secondary,  subservient  or  protective,  if  changes  to  itdeoiteitio- 
date  itself  to  that  tirhich  is  prhnary.  It  is  origiilaDy  nMMildM  m  the 
brain  attd  afterwards  expends  as  it  escpsitds,  and  shiftiks  kis  it  shriidtB,  so 
as  always  to  keep  Ae  inner  table  in  apposition  wift  the  eenrebral  tbem- 
branes.  When  Ae  skull  remains  permanent,  theref(Mre,  in  si^e  and  fovm, 
it  iis  not,  as  the  professor  intonates,  on  account  of  its  ^^osMcfus"  Mtine, 
but  from  the  permanency  of  ihe  organs  which  it  prdfefsts.  In  etfTBine 
old  age,  indeed,  changes  occasionally  take  place  in  the  skull  itrespeetive, 
to  some  extent,  of  alterations  in  the  bnun.  These  ate  genendly  irregu- 
lar depositions  of  bony  matter  along  ihe  inner  and  somdtlMes  ^  otater 
surface,  appearing  as  though  nature  had  laid  on  ihe  new  materials  with  a 
dimmed  eye  and  a  faltering  hand.  But  phrenologist  expiressly  stiite 
that  they  do  not  found  their  conclusions  on  the  organisation*  as  it  egri^ts 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

Perhaps  ^e  assertion  the  most  injurious  to  phrenology  of  any  whidh 
Professor  Smith  could  advance,  is  contained  m  the  thiril  propoHltion. 
He  there  makes  the  phrenologist  say  that,  by  idie  ineqiMlltied  of  the 
skull,  he  *^can  determine  the  talents  and  character  ofon^inditidua)  liv* 
ing  or  dead  whose  head  may  be  subjected  to  his  examination.*'  On  page 
123,  he  advances  still  stronger  pretensions  for  the  phrenologist.  **  Vpon 
nmply  observing,'**  says  he,  '<  the  exterior  of  a  skull  adcidei-daff^UBken 
from  a  museum  or  a  chamal  house,  the  phrenologists  toiil  rmdertak6  to 
delineate  as  minutely  and  as  positively  the  peculiarities  of  him  to  Whom 
that  relic  of  mortality  formerly  belonged,  as  if  the  easel  of  Raphael  hlu) 
furnished  his  portrait,  or  the  pen  of  Tacitus  had  painted  the  man!" 
Both  these  extracts  are  disfigured  by  exaggerations  and  misrepresenta- 
uons.  No  phrenologist  has  pretended  to  such  power,  and  Ptofesser 
Smith  cannot  point,  in  any  phrenological  publication  ever  issued,  to  an 
assumption  as  broad  as  the  foregoing.  The  professor  either  knew  that 
no  such  pretensions  were  ever  made,  or  he  did  not;  we  leave  him  to 
draw  the  conclusion  resulting  from  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  upon  this  subject, 

that  such  implied  charges  as  the  foregoing  may  be  neutralized,  and  the 

inquirer  be  informed  of  the  reasonableness  of  all  for  which  the  jJhre- 

nologists  contend.    To  present  the  matter  clearly,  we  must  keep  disMinct 
VOL.  ni. — ^20 
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two  questions  which  may  readily  be  confounded.  The  one  is.  Can  (be 
distinct  organs  of  the  brain  be  aicertained  hj  cerebral  deyelopementsT 
The  other  is,  To  what  extent  from  such  developements  can  the  character 
#f  any  given  iodividu^  be  determined?  The  one  question  relates,  it 
will  be  seen,  to  the  truth  of  phrenology ;  the  other  to  its  application. 
The  former  the  phrenologist  answers  unqualifiedly  in  the  affirmatiye. 
To  the  latter*  his  answer  is  conditional  and  guarded.  He  shows,  in 
rdation  to  the  first  inquiry,  that  in  extreme  cases,  differences  of  mental 
manifestations  are  very  striking,  and  that,  if  all  the  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty were  combiiied  to  vitiate  his  condusiony  their  influence  would  be 
slight  when  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  difference  between  the 
size  of  a  very  large  organ  and  a  very  small  one ;  and,  in  proving  a  prop- 
osition, he  is  not  only  at  liberty  to  produce,  but  is  bound  to  produce,  the 
strongest  evidence.  Contrast  Dr.  Ghalmeis  and  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P., 
in  the  region  of  Ideality ;  the  general  size  of  the  head  is  the  same  in 
both,  yet  Chalmer's  head  is  in  this  particular  region  an  inch  and  a  quat' 
ter  wider  than  Hume's.  Contrast  Hadyn  and  Ormerod  in  the  region 
of  Tune;  Audubon  and  Milne  in  that  of  Color;  Eustache  and  Gott- 
fried in  that  of  Benevdience ;  Haggart  and  Gibson  in  that  of  Firmness ; 
Y<^taire  and  Canova  in  that  of  Language,  and  such  diflerences  will  be 
seen  as  the  phrenologist  relies  on  to  establish  his  doctrine,  while  he  main- 
taina  that  ail  heads,  to  9  greater  or  less  extent,  confirm  and  corroborate 
those  doc^ines,  and  that  not  one  incompatible  fact  can  be  adduced. 
That  the. true  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  those  functions, 
can  be,  and  that  many  of  them  have  been,  fully  ascertained,  we  consider 
to  be  as  conclusively  proved  as  any  proposition  of  natural  philosophy. 

In  reply  to  the  ^oond  question,  being  that  to  which  Professor  Smith's 
assertions  more  particularly  apply,  we  answer,  tliat  phrenolo^sts  never 
have  claimed  the  power  of  determining,  from  organization  alone,  with 
minuteness  and  invariable  correctness,  "  the  character  of  any  individual 
living  or  dead,"  Wliat  they  do  say  is  to  the  following  effect :  The  word 
cmracter  does  not  represent  a  homogenious  idea,  but  may  be  used  in  at 
least  three  significations. 

1.  To  represent  the  notions  of  a  man's  qualities  which  exist  in  the 
mind  of  another.     This  may  be  called  his  ascribed  character. 
,    2.  To  represent  the  constitutional  dispositions,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  a  man.     This  may  be  called  his  natural  character. 

3.  To  represent  the  general  mental  condition  of  a  man,  and  his  usual 
mode  of  mental  manifestation  within  a  given  period  and  under  given  cir- 
Guaxstances.     This  may  be  called  his  actual  character. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  of  the  ascribed  character  of  a  man,  we 
can  have  no  tmiform  organic  indications,  for,  as  no  two  minds  are  pre- 
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cisely  alike,  have  precisely  the  same  means  of  judging,  or  bear  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  mind  observed,  it  follows  that  no  two  would  form 
precisdy  the  same  estimate  of  an  individual's  mental  qualities. 
..  This  diversity  of  opinion  does  not  prove,  however,  that  ascribed  cliar- 
acter  cannot  be  relied  on  for  correctness  in  any  case,  but  merely  that  we 
are  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  observed  but  the  observers. 
There  is,  indeed,,  general  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  distinguished  individuals.  Thus,  though  some  would  form  a 
much  more  just  conception  of  Paganini's  talents  than  others,  all  agree  in 
calling  him  an  extraordinary  musician.  The  same  is  true  of  Raphael 
in  painting,  of  Mathews  in  mimicry,  of  Colbum  in  arithmetic.  All 
agree  that  Wurmser  was  daring;  Hare,  avaricious  and  bloodthirsty; 
.  Eustache  benevolent.  But  about  less  strikingly  marked  characters,  there 
is  less  agreement.  As  to  these,  however,  impartial  and  discriminating 
men,  of  good  moral  endowments,  can  form  correct  opinions.  The  opin- 
ions of  such  men,  with  adequate  opportunities  of  obsei;;vation,  on  all 
mental  qualities,  and  the  general  agreement  of  these  and  others,  on  the 
more  strikingly  marked  qualities,  may  be  relied  upon  with  safety.  They 
form  the  standard  of  comparison  to  which  the  phrenologist  appeals,  as 
that  by  wluQh  the  correctness  of  his  own  decisions  must  be  determined. 

Of  the  natural  character  of  man,  the  phrenologist  can  judge,  in  almost 
^ery  healthy  subject,,  of  proper  age,  with  closely  approximating  accu- 
racy, from.orgaoissation  alone.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  elements  of 
^noertamty  Y^hich  phr^obgists  themselves  were  the  first  to  point  out, 
^d  whickare  fully  stated  in  their  works,  but  it  could  rarely  happen  th^t 
HB  aide  phrenologist  would  commit  a  considerable  error  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  of  these  obstacles,  or  even  from  all  combined.  But  then 
the  act\jud  character  may  differ  widely  in  two  persons  whose  natural 
^laracler  is  about  the  same. 

It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  ihe  brain  is  a  part  of  tlie  living, 
oigamzed  body,  and  that»  like  all  otlwr  parts,  it  is  nourished,  grows, 
decays  and  perishes ;  like  them,  too,  it  may  be  rendered  feeble  a^d 
Irregular  in  its  action  by  disease  or  insufficient  nourishment  or  exercise, 
maybe  stimulated  to  unwonted  energy,  or  by  judicious  exercise  be 
inoreased  in  aptitude,  vigor  and  certainty  of  action.  What  is  true  of 
the  brain  as  a  whole,  is  true  of  its  several  parts»  By  means  of  its  struc- 
tnre  and  vitality,  each  one  is  endowed  with  a  certain  function,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  it  eiaves  with  an  importunity  proportionate  to  its  size. 
But  it  may  be  adequately  too  feebly  or  too  highly  stimulated)  and  the 
results  wiQ  vary  accoi^iingly.  If  an  organ  be  ^ept,  as  far  as  possible, 
Uk  a  stale  «tf ^nifiscenoe,  it  loe^  in  strength*  ease  and  elSciencyof 
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Action.  Hence,  on  two  organs  of  little  size  and  constitutional  activity 
being  subjected  to  equally  powerfdl  exciting  causes,  the  one,  oTring  to 
difference  of  previous  training,  might  greatly  exceed  the  other  iu  ease, 
energy  and  precision  of  its  action.  As  a  guide  to  thege  differences  of 
training,  the  phrenologist  inquires  into  the  education  of  the  individual 
examined.  From  the  natural  character,  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  from 
organization,  education  and  external  influences  being  given,  he  can  solve 
the  problem  of  actual  character  with  closely  approximating  accuracy. 
The  non-phrenologist  cannot  commence  the  soitolion.  Nay  fmtiier;  the 
phrenologist  can  fell  the  remarhabh  traits  df  actual  chatacter,  When  such 
exists,  wiih  considerable  precision,  from  the  organization  alone;  for,  if 
an  organ  be  very  deficient  in  size,  no  amount  of  the  most  judicious  train- 
ing can  make  it  display  great  energy,  and,  when  he  observes  such  an 
organ,  he  can  say  with  perfect  confidencfe,  that  in  all  actibns  for  whieir 
strength  of  its  function  is  required,  the  individual  in  whose  organizatioD 
it  exists,  will  manifest  feebleness  or  imbecility.  If  an  organ,  on  the 
contrary,  gready  predominates  in  size,  it  hungers  as  it  were  for  stimulus 
and  responds  to  it,  when  presented,  with  such  vigorous  and,  in  general, 
pleasurable  energy,  that  its  tendency  is  to  overpower  ihe  appeals  of  the 
other  organs,  or  to  reduce  them  to  subservient  activity,  and  ^hougti  jndi- 
cious  training  may  greatly  modify  this  tendency,  it  will  exett  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  character,  and  diis  the  phrenologist  can  state  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  mistake.  Starting  from  thes^  extremes,  he  proceeds 
with  less  and  less  certainty,  in  judging  from  organization  alovie  till  he 
comes  to  men  in  whom  the  organs  are  equally  poised.  Here4e^dnds  the 
individuals,  who,  placed  amid  elevatihg  and  refitdng  infln^cof,  the  pn>- 
pensities  having  lawful  means  of  gratification,  may  snetaiit  a  ikir  reputa- 
tion ;  but  who,  placed  amid  obnoxious  mo^  inflUelieeSi  may  beooiae 
guilty  of  every  crime.  There  are  men  who  wonld  be  almost  iitteily 
corrupt  in  heaven ;  there  are  6^ers  who  would  in  h^  Mftaiik  thei^  alle- 
giance to  their  high  moral  destiny,  and,  despite  temptation  sinAraodseiy, 
remain,  like  Abdiel  amid  the  rebel  angels, 


-"  Unmoved, 


Unshaken,  oiueidiioad,  utttenified*" 

But  those  of  whom  we  now  speak,  sue  far  lemcived  itom  loth  thesQ 
classes.  They  often  surprise  not  only  <Kh0ia  iut  themsdvei»  by  tbe 
rapidity  and  frequency  of  their  changes  from  evil  tb  ^vKidv  and  flmn  good 
to  evU.  The  actual  character  uhdergOei  ttitfrked  iwdiitknbv;  ^e  natoinl 
character  remains  the  same ;  its  dbtinetive  ti^  being  tts  liibilitf  to  be 
strongly  modified  by  extei^al  circumstances  and  edtiostid^;  and  this 
'  characteristic  the  phr6nolbgist  can  state  from  the  *dt$ttl«|iAiin  atone.    He 
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cannot  tell,  ind^,  wbetfier  the  iadividual  with  smeh  an  <»rgaiuzation  be 
laqked  among  the  virtaQus  or  the  vicious ;  but  he  can  tell  th»t  no  amount 
of  moral  trainuig  will  render  him  equally  excellent  and  amiable  as  it 
woi4d  if  the  region  of.  the  moral  senttmenta  had  been  one  third  greater* 
or  that  of  the  propensiti^  oqe  third  leea.  The  prineif^ea  heve  applied 
to  the  moral  qualities,  ar^;  equally  appUcaUe  to  the  inteUect  aepamtely 
considered. 

Such  and  no  greater  aise  the  power  and  knowledge  claimed  by  tb» 
phrenologist  How  different  are  these  claims  from  the  wholeaalei,  indiir 
criminajte  and  unlimiled  prB^enaione  which  Prafesaoar  Snith  makes  him 
arrogate.  We  have  treated  this  subjed  somewhat  at  length,  here  and 
elsewhere,  beqapse  we  f^  IJhat  the  error  of  Ihe  pnofinsipr  is  shared  by 
many  men  of  literary  and  scientifio  lepntetion  and  inflocnoe;  who, 
strange  to  say,  contiwe  tq  .piek  up  their  nolione  of  oar  science  fi^nn  any 
source  rather  than  tbf  stmtdwd  wxilfaigB  on  ijtiB  subject. 

(Tob^iQWluiiied.) 


•*T 


ARTICLE  U. 

In  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Geo.  Coaoabe  offend  himself  a0  a  candidate  for 
the  Ohsor  of  L«igie.  ip  the  Univertfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  order  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  of  the  true  science  of  mind  wHh  a  system 
of  I^Ct  he  addiessed  a'letter  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whom  devoked 
tl^dii^  of  making  this  appointment.  AAer  an  introductoiy  paragraph, 
Mr.  C,  ]f«oceeda  to  remark  ae  fellows : 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  if  a  Chair  of  Phrenology  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  my  certificates  might  be  deser\'ing  of  attention,  but  that  they 
h»re  no  t«lati6R  to  Loj^c. 

I  beg  leave  very  respectfblly  to  solicit  the  attention  of  those  who 
entertain  this  opihion,  to  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart : 
"  I  have  aJways,**  says  He,  "  been  convinced  that  it  was  a  fundamental 
eiror  of  Aristotle  (in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  almost  every  logical 
writer  eince  his  time)  to  confine  his  views  entirely  to  reasoning  or  the 
discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  our  nature  in 
all  its  various  parts.  If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  fol- 
lows that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  comprehensive  ays- 
tern  of  logic,  a  previous  survey  of  our  nature,  considered  as  one  com' 
prehtnsive  whole,  is  indispensably  necessary. ^^ 

The  late  Mr.  George  Jardine,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
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of  Glasgow,  in  his  »<  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by 
the  method  of  teaching  the  Logic  Class"  in  that  University*  says :  "To 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  therefore,  I  have  recourse 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  mother  science,  so  to  call  it,  from  which 
all  others  derive  at  once  dieir.origin  and  nourishment.  Thus  logic,  met- 
apkynca,  ethics,  jurisprudence,  law  and  eloquence,  have  their  common 
origin  in  mind;  and  consequently  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  must  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study  of  every 
brunch  of  knowledge." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, in  their  Geiieral  Report,  observe,  that  *<  Logic  may  be  rendered 
more  elementary  and  useful  by  being  confined  to  a  brief  and  general 
account  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  the  faculties  by  which  it  is 
acquired,  and  the  rules  for  the  investigation  of  trudi." 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  sound  and  useful  system  of  Logic,  I  beg  leave  to  obsefve, 
that  Phrenology,  whatever  notions  of  it  individuals  who  have  never 
studied  it  may  entertain,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  based  on  obser- 
vation of  the  mental  organs. 

The  external  senses  may  be  adverted  to  in  illustration  of  its  nature 
and  pretensions.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  vision,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  fc^wing  particulars: 

1.  The  structure  and  functionii  of  the  eye  and  optie  nerve,  which  are 
tlie  organs  of  this  sense. 

2.  The  effects  of  the  condition  of  these  organs  on  the  powers  of  vis- 
ion. One  constitution  of  the  eye,  for  instance,  gives  distant,  another 
close  vision.  When  the  eye  is  diseased,  we  may  see  green  objects  as 
yellow,  or  we  may  see  double^  or  we  may  be  altogether  incapable  of  see- 
ing, according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

3.  The  relations  of  external  objects  to  these  organs.  This  head 
includes  the  science  of  optics,  with  its  various  applications  to  painting 
(perspective,)  astronomy,  (making  of  telescopes,)  &c  ^, 

If  the  philosophy  of  vision  were  studied  by  merely  naming,  record- 
ing and  classifying  its  phenomena,  without  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
functions,  diseases  and  relations  of  the  eye,  it  would  present  precisely 
the  same  appearance  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  now  exhibits  in  the 
pages  of  the  metaphysicians. 

In  studying  the  works  on  mental  philosophy  by  Dr.  Reid*  Mr.  Dngald 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  form  &e  boast  of  Scotland  in 
this  department  of  knowledge,  the  following  observation  strike  a  reflect 
ing  reader: 
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1.  These  authors  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  nuknl^er  and  nature 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculties. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  senses  had  been  studied  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  organs,  we  should  probably  have  had,  in  like  manner,  disputes 
whether  hearing  and  seeing,  tasting  and  smelling,  were  distinct  senses, 
or  whedier,  by  some  metaphysical  refinement,  they  could  not  aU  be 
referred  to  one  sense. 

2.  They  make  no  inquiry  into  the  organs  of  the  faculties. 

8.  They  give  no  account  of  tiie  obvious  fact,  of  different  individuals 
possessing  the  faculties  in  different  degrees  of  endowment,  which  fit 
them  for  different  punniits. 

4.  They  give  no  account  of  the  effects  of  disease  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  faculties. 

6.  They  have  given  no  philosophical  account  of  the  relations  of  exter- 
nal objects  to  tiie  faculties,  and  could  not  do  so  while  the  faculties  them- 
s^ves  continued  unknown. 

In  consequence  of  these  imperfections,  it  is  impossible  to  apply,  with 
reasonable  success,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  taught  by  these  distin- 
guished authors,  to  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  the  selection  of  proper  pursuits  for  individuals  according  to 
their  capacities;  or  to  the  selection  of  persons  endowed  with  the  necei^ 
sary  natural  abOity  to  fill  particular  oiBSces.  Men  of  penetration  accom- 
plish these  ends  by  tiie  aid  of  their  natural  sagacity,  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  metaphysical  philosophy  affords  them  no  aid  in  domg  so. 

2.  To  the  elucidation  and  treatment  of  insanity. 

8.  To.  the  exposition  of  the  relations  of  different  sciences  to  the 
huinan  faculties,  an  indispensable  requisite  in  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  To  the  elucidation  of  tiie  mental  causes  which  produce  the  ten- 
dency to  crime. 

5.  To  the  exposition  of  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  the  bodily 
organs  on  the  powers  of  mental  manifestation. 

Phrenology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended  by  the  following  con* 
iideratioQs: 

1.  No  faculty  of  mind  is  admitted  as  primitive  until  the  organ  by 
which  it  is  manifested  be  ascertained  by  observation. 

In  consequence,  the  phrenologists  no  more  attempt  to  make  and 
unmake  faculties,  or  to  analyze  one  into  another,  than  they  would  attempt 
such  feats  in  regard  to  the  external  senses.  Every  faculty  stated  as 
ascertained  in  phrenology,  stands  forth  as  a  distinct  mental  capacity, 
whether  of  feeling  or  of  thought,  resting  on  the  stable  foundation  of  an 
oxyKan,  having  specific  functions,  and  standing  related  to  determinate 
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objects^  vjBiy  much,  as  the  external  senses  appear  when  studied  in  cornier 
tion  with  their  organic  apparatus. 

2.  The  fact  is  ascertained  by  observation,  that  the  power  of  manife^- 
ing  each  of  those  facohies  is  in  proportion^  cceierii  paribmy  to  the  also 
of  its  organ;  and  that  the  rebtive  size  of  the  organs  differ  in  different 
infiividuals. 

Hence,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  strong  and  feeble  powers  in  indi- 
vidual minds,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  dedicating  them  to  partio- 
ular  pursuits.  Hie  same  lapwleige  renders  it  possible  to  select  persons 
enjoying  particular  mental,  qualifications  to  fill  particular  offices. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  being  smdied  in  relation  to  their  oirg&ns,  theb 
constitutiop  in  health  is  philosophically  ascertained,  and  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  their  appearances  under  the  influence  of  disease. 

4.  The  fact  that,  cceteris  paribus^  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faqol- 
ties  is  in  proportion  to  the  al%9  of  the  organs,  enables  us  to  comprehend 
how  some  individuals,  from  having  the  organs  of  the  animal  feelinga  ia 
excess,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  emotions  in  a  state  of  deficienoy, 
are  prone  to  crime ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  aids  us  in  their  treatment 

5.  The  mental  faculti^  being  specifically  ascertained  by  means  oC 
tlieir  organs,  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  external  objects ;  in  other  words,  to  form  a  rational  system 
of  liOgic,  and  a  really  philosophical  plan  of  education. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  Logic  and  mental  science,  as  at  present 
taught,  are  inapplicable  to  any  practical  purpose,  except  serving  as  a  spo- 
cies  of  gymnastics  for  exercising  the  niental  faculties  of  the  young. 

Professor  Jardine,  in  sp^^king  of  the  state  of  Logic  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  uses  these  words:  <*  During  several  sessions 
after  my  appointment,  the  former  practice  was  regularly  followed;  that 
is,  the  usual  course  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  explained  by  me  in 
the  most  intelligible  manner  I  eould — subjected,  no  doubt,  to  the  same 
animadversions  as  my  predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced  me  that  something  was  wrong  in  the  system  of  instractioa 
pursued  in  this  class— that  ths  subjects  on  which  I  kctnred  were  not 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  capacity,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  my 
pupils,  I  did  not  venture  on  any  sudd^i  or  pdecipitate  change.  Mean- 
while, the  daily  examination  of  the  students  at  a  separate  hour,  gave  me 
opportunity  of  observing  that  the  greater  number  of  them  eoraprehended 
very  Utde  of  the  doctrines  explamed ;  that  a  few  only  of  superior  abili- 
ties, or  of  more  advanced  years,  could  give  any  account  of  them  at  all; 
and  that  fiie  greatest  part  of  the  young  men  remembered  only  a  few 
peculiar  phrases,  or  technical  expressions,  which  they  seemed  to  deliver 
by  rote,  unaccompanied  with  any  distinct  notion  of  their  meaning.    Im* 
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pi908ed  with  thlB  ooBvietion,  which  the  experience  of  every  day  lended 
to  confirm,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  alteniative  of  pielectiog  all 
my  life  on  subjects  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  render  useful  to  my 
pupils,  or  of  making  a  thorough  and  radical  change  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  my  lectures." 

Professor  Jaidine  in&nns  u«,  that  he  did  make  ^^  a  tharough  and  rad- 
ical change  in  the  subject-miLtter  of  his  lectures"  accordingly;  and  no 
doubt  he  introduced  great  improvemonts:  but  you  may  easily  ascertain 
by  inquiring  of  the  students  of  the  latest  session*  whether  the  foregoing 
observations  are  not,  in  a  great  degree,  still  applicable  even  to  the  most 
improved 'systems  of  Logic  taught  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  On  this 
subject,  indeed,  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  emphatically.  Alluding  to  the 
lc(Dg  prevalence  of  Arii^ot^e^'s  Lofic>  he  cemarkBi  that  ^*  the  empire  fomi- 
ded  by  this  philosopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two 
thousand  years ;  ^d,  evcA  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former  gran- 
deur, a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans,  shut  up  in  its  remaining  for- 
tresses, still  bid  proud  defiance  in  their  master's  name  to  all  the  arrayed 
strength  of  human  reason."  *<  As  to  Logic  in  general,"  he  observes, 
"accordmg  to  my  idea  of  it^t^  U  (m  art  yH  in  its  infancy^  and  to  the 
future  advancement  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  than 
to  the  future  progress  of  human  knowledge*"  Again,  he  remarks,  that 
"  to  speak  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  of  a  complete  system  of  logic 
(if  by  that  word  is  me^t  any  thing  different  from  the  logic  of  the  schools) 
betrays  an  inattention  to  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  pH^ressive 
career  of  the  human  mind;  but,  above  all,  it  betray t  an  overweening 
estimate  of  the  little  which  logiciane  have  hitherto  done^  when  oom- 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  they  have  left  to  their  eue-^ 
ceesors"  In  accordance  with  these  remarks,  you  will  observe,  that  in 
the  testimonials  presented  to  you  in  favor  of  the  champions  of  the  existing 
school,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  lUility  of  the  doetrines,  either  in  Met* 
aphysics  or  in  Logic. 

The  questions  for  you  to  determine,  therefore,  are,  Whedier  the  teach- 
ing of  Logic  in  your  University  shall  be  continued  on  a  system  which  the 
experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  to  be  nearly  useless,  and  which  has 
been  condemned  as  barren  by  the  highest  authorittes  in  mental  philosophy ; 
Or  whether  you  will  endeavor  to  introduce  a  new  system,  founded  on 
the  improvements  in  mental  science  which  have  recently  taken  plac^-^ 
rational,  practical,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the 
fonner  be  your  determination,  then  you  should  by  all  means  reject  my 
pretensions ;  but  if  you  aim  at  the  latter  alternative,  I  very  respectfbny 
solicit  your  suffirages,  because  I  appear  before  you  as  the  representetlTe 
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of  a  new  mental  philosophy,  capable  of  affording  a  barifi  for  a  sound 
system  of  Logic;  and  I  have  endearored  to  prove  by  evidence  in  my 
testimonials  that  that  system  is  founded  in  natore,  and  applicable  to  prac- 
tice. 

In  forming  your  judgment  on  these  two  questions,  it  may  not  be  with- 
out advantage  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  history  of  all  scientific  discover- 
ies establishes  the  melancholy  fact,  that  philosophers  educated  in  errone- 
ous systems  have  in  general  pertinaciously  adhered  to  them,  in  contempt 
equally  of  the  dictates  of  observation,  and  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. You  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  that  the  masters  of  the 
expiring  system  should,  in  the  present  instance,  view  with  any  favorable 
eye,  the  pretensions  of  the  new.  Experience  also  shows  that  it  is 
equally  true  in  philosophy  as  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  that  "com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  young  present  the  best  index  of  the  doctrines  whidi  will  prevail 
in  the  next  generation.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  records  of  science, 
of  the  authority  of  great  names,  even  although  sustained  by  the  eneigy 
of  civil  power,  proving  successful  in  permanently  supporting  error  in 
opposition  to  truth;  and  neither  is  there  an  example  of  any  established 
University,  which  had  at  an  eariy  period  embraced  a  great  discovery  in 
science,  having  had  occasion  aflerwaids  to  repent  of  having  done  so. 

In  applying  these  historical  facts  as  principles  of  judgment  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  I  would  respectfully  remind  you  that  Phrenology  is  now  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  its  promulgation,  and  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  history,  it  has  been  opposed,  ridiculed,  misrepresented,  and  con- 
temned by  almost  all  the  .men  whose  intellectual  reputations  rested  on 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  which  it  is  extinguishing;  and  that  neverthe- 
less it  has  steadily  advanced  in  public  estimation,  until  at  present,  even 
in  weighing  the  mere  authority  of  names  against  names,  it  stands  in 
Europe  on  equality  with  the  older  systems,  and  in  America  it  has  unques- 
tionably the  ascendancy.  Farther,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  opinion  in 
your  own  city  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  while  you  will  hear  Phre- 
nology condenmed  by  the  more  aged  patrons  of  the  ancient  school,  you 
will  find  the  young  ardent  inquirers  into  its  doctrines.  Your  acute  and 
learoed  member  of  Council,  Bailie  Macfarlan,  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error  in  stating,  that  in  1823,  when  he  so  ably  and  eloquently  defended 
Phronology  in  the  Eoyal  Medical  Society  in  this  city,  he  had  scarcely 
any  supporters;  but  that  in  proportion  as  he  persevered,  season  afVer  sea- 
8on»  in  lifting  up  ha  testimony  in  its  favor,  he  found  himself  backed  by 
a  constantly  increasing  minority.  And  I  am  informed  that  now,  so 
numerous  are  its  adherents  in  that  body,  that  questions  touching  its  truth 
and  merits  are  generalty  carried  by  majorities  in  its  favon 
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In  nominating  a  Professor  of  Logic,  you  are  providing  a  teacher  for 
die  young ;  and  I  very  respectfully  beg  of  you  to  consider  whether  h  is 
probable  that,  with  the  testimonials  in  favor  of  Phrenology  which  hare 
been  presented  to  you  in  their  hands,  with  the  books  and  museums  on' 
the  science  before  their  eyes,  and  with  the  constant  advocacy  of  its  truth 
by  a  highly  influential  portion  of  the  periodical  press,  the  students  of  the 
rising  generation  will  readily  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  philosophy  which 
never  satisfied  men  of  practical  understandings,  even  when  it  was  sup- 
ported by  public  ofMnion  and  the  highest  names,  but  which  is  now  gen- 
erally proclaimed  as  being  useless,  and  which  is  brought  into  competition 
with  a  newer,  a  better,  and  a  highly  practical  system  of  truth. 

I  have  been  told  that,  to  rest  my  claims  on  ihe  truth  and  utility  of 
Phrenology,  is  to  deprive  myself  of  the  benefit  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  derived  from  the  talents  which  I  have  displayed,  and  the  beneficial 
uses  which  I  have  made  of  them,  however  humble  these  maybe.  I  profess 
myself  altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  this  objection.  I  found 
my  pretensions  on  Phrenology,  because  I  entertain  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  no  rational  or  useful  system  of  Logic  can  be  reared  without  its 
aid.  If  you  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  honored  me  with  testimonials,  you  have  grave  authority 
for  admitting  the  reasonableness  of  this  opinion.  To  reject  my  claims, 
therefore,  because  they  are  based  on  and  bound  up  with  Phrenology, 
would  be  simply  to  shut  your  eyes  to  doctrines  which  have  been  certified 
to  you  by  men  of  the  highest  talents  and  philosophical  reputation,  as  con- 
stitutmg  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  system  of  Logic. 

It  may  appear  to  savor  of  egotism  in  me  to  observe,  furfiier,  that  on 
your  decision  in  the  present  instance  will  depend,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  your  University  for  the  next  gen- 
eration ;  but  I  venture  to  do  so,  because  I  speak  not  of  my  own  import- 
ance, but  of  that  of  a  great  system  of  natural  science,  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  individual,  I  am  utterly  insig- 
nificant ;  but  if,  in  rejecting  me,  it  shall  be  understood  that  you  refuse  ia 
admit  Phrenology  as  a  science  within  your  academic  walls,  then  you  may 
injure  the  institution  over  which  you  preside.  Phrenology  stands  hi 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  its  applications,  iii 
which  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton  stood  to 
astronomy  and  physical  science.  It  is  calculated  to  remove  mystic  spec- 
ulations, and  to  supplant  them  by  facts  and  the  sound  inductions  of  rea- 
son. Its  first  and  greatest  influence  will  be  felt  in  leading  to  an  import- 
ant reformation  in  the  subjects  taught  in  classes  dedicated  to  moral  and 
intellectual  science.    Its  next  eflect  will  extend  to  the  improvement  of 
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education,  rendering  it  at  once  phUosophieal  and  pncticaL  But  it  will 
exert  a  still  more  extensive  influence.  Phrenology  'm  the  doctrine  of  th^ 
functionB  of  the  brain,  and  I  feel  and  aver  that  if  it  w^re  once  admitted  inta 
your  University  as  science,  Professors  of  Physiology  might  soon  jGind 
it  prudent  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  its  principles,  else  lihey'  would  till 
behind  their  age*  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  most  rational  views  of  insan- 
ity, and  Professors  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  might  find  it  proper  to  give 
effect  to  its  doctrines,  in  preparing  their  pupils  for  judging  of  this  form 
of  disease.  It  aflfords  an  intelligible  clue  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
mind  and  body,  and  teachers  qf  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
might,  I  trust,  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  its  lij^ts  in  their  preleo- 
tions.  But  while  I  say  these  things,  permit  me  to  assure  yoa  that,  if 
placed  in  the  Ch^,  it  would  be  my  earnest  study,  as  it  would  be  my 
duty  and  my  interest,  ta  avoid  giving  oflfence  to  any  one ;  and  I  am  per- 
sua4e4  that  I  could  te^ch  JiOgic  (Mi  phrenological  pripciples  without 

Awgflq. 

la  short,  wei^  the  new  philosophy  introduced  into  your  University,  a 
very  few  years  would  justify  the  wisdom  of  your  decision ;  and  yon  would 
maintain  for  your  Seminaiy  th^^t  preeminence  aa  i^  seat  of  unfettered  and 
liberal  study,  which  it  has  al^^eady  enjoyed,  and  which  contrftntes  so 
greatly  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

On  the  other,  hand,  if  you  shall  shut  your  eyes  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  new  science,  you  wQl  proclaim  to  the  wodd  that  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  ;i;iot  disposed  la  take  the  lead  in  adopting  the  new  lights 
of  the  age,  and  a  short  period  may  suffice  to  reveal  to  you  a  dedine  in 
its  pEOsp^ty,  which  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrest. 

i  am  aware  of  the  criticisms  to  which  I  expose  myself  in  making  the^ 
remarks;  but  criticism  has  ahready  done  its  worst  <m  ^le,  an,d  I  have 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  its  severity.  If  I  did  not  state  to  you  truths* 
and  truths  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfepre  of  your  Univenity 
ajid  glty,  I  should  be  bound  to  submit  to  obloquyt  because  it  would  be 
HfieTited;  but  if  I  merely  present  to  you  facts  founded  in  natures  and 
endeavor  tp  open  your  understandings  to  the  perception  of  eonseqtuences 
which  a  few  years  may  realize,  I  appeal  to  public  opinion  when  enlight- 
eiied.by  e:8;perie9ce»  to  decide  on  the  j^ierits  of  the  course  which  I  have 
iffiffmei^,  I  h^ve  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

GEO.  COMBE. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

BS1IARK8  UFQN  THS  FACIJI.TIS8  OF  JUNOUApB  AKD  TlTllE,  AND  XHt  fBMfiB 

gS"  H^ARBie. 

BY    7.  X.   BltCVAHAZr,  V.  O. 

(Oodttnted  from  )^6gie  976.) 

From  liie  ftnafysis  we  have  made,  it  appear  that  Ae  faculty  of  Lan- 
gMge,  ittBteadctf  being  Hfe  single  hizmifedtation  of  one  organ,  is  a  com- 
pomid  facility,  connected  in  various  degrees  with  Ihe  action  of  ^  whole 
infelfectdal  gvoihp  of  oiigans.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
die  mgan  of  iiiurictilay  perception,  which,  were  we  disposed  to  name  it 
ftoxsa  its  ^nctioo,  mi^t  be  ca&ed  the  organ'  of  Sound  or  Tojie.  We 
wUl  theti  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  auricular  perception  and  its 
eerebtral  organs. 

In  my  first  phrenological  observations,  I  was  annoyed  by  a  difficulty 
in  determining  upon  the  degree  of  musical  talent  by  the  developement 
of  the  ofgans.  InMead  of  finding  a  developement  of  the  organ  of  Tutie 
«iilfomly  a^n^ompttsied  by  musical  talent,  I  have  oilen  fouhd  it  well 
marked  in  p^ersoiM  who  complamed  of  being  deficient  in  th6  capacity  to 
learn  fuiie«^-*»who  were  sometimes  unable  even  to  whistle  a  tun6  cor- 
lecfly ;  yet  t  fdund  eiheito  with  a  moderate  or  small  developement  of 
IViM,  Splaying  musical  talent  and  singing  Or  playing  widi  facility  up6n 
any  instrument  they  wished  to  use.  Unwilling  to  discredit  this  ][)orlSbn 
of  phrenology,  the  fir»t  conclusion  to  which  such  observations  led  me, 
was  that  I  nraart  b6  an  impetfect  observer,  since  unable  to  verify  the  con- 
clusions of  GaU  and  Spurzheim,  itad  the  exceptions  to  the  phrenolo- 
gieal  rule  been  few  and  obecufe,  I  might  have  been  content  to  explain 
them  tn  this  manner,  btit  they  presented  theniselves  so  frequently  and 
palpably,  that  I  eould  not  evade  their  force.  I  found,  too,  th&t  other 
phrenologists  labored  under  the  same  <3Kf]lculty,  and  that  a  good  practical 
phrenologist  had  even  refused  to  mark  the  developement  of  the  organ 
of  Tune  on  iiccount  of  the  uncertainties  which  he  had  discovered  as  to 
the  function.  I  observed  that  the  best  practical  phrenologists  were  fre- 
quently grossly  mii^taken  in  estimatmg  the  musical  capacity  of  a  stran- 
ger. 

Finding  it  thus  out  of  my  power  to  verify  the  received  theory,  t  was 
eoiifpelled  to  look  to  nature  for  the  function  of  this  organ.  I  found  that 
it  wsis  fully  developed  in  my  own  head,  and  that  although  incapable  of 
executing  any  tune  or  recoQeoting  all  its  notes,  my  ear  was  not  deficient 
as  to  its  other  perceptions— on  the  contrary,  I  believed  my  power  equal 
to  or  above  the  average  as  to  hearing  sounds  and  perceiving  all  their  quel- 
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ities  except  their  musical  pitch.  Aj  to  the  vowel  sounds,  the  articnkh 
tions,  the  timbre  and  qualities  in  the  human  voice  which  gives  it  pathos 
and  character,  I  found  myself  a  quick  observer.  I  had  frequendy  been 
tstiuck  with  the  difficulty  of  making  a  person  hear  whose  attention  was 
not  already  fixed  upon  the  person  hailing  him,  and  I  knew  that  in  my 
own  case  no  such  difficulty  existed,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  avoid  hearing  any  eonvmatioQ  that  was  audible,  whether 
in  the  room  or  on  the  street,  no  matter  how  I  might  be  engaged.  Phre- 
nology offered  me  no  explanation  of  these  differences,  as  it  did  not  pret»d 
to  recognize  in  the  brain  any  special  organs  for  the  external  senses  or  for 
the  perception  of  sound.  But  since  men  possess^  and  possess  in  very 
different  degrees,  the  power  of  perceiving  sound  and  an  innumerable 
variety  of  its  qualities  besides  those  which  constitute  music,  we  are 
bound  to  seek  in  the  brain  the  locality  in  which  this  function  is  pei^ 
formed.  To  suppose  this  the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve,  would  be 
contrary  to  physiology  and  indeed  ridiculous ;  as  weU  might  we  suppose 
the  eye  alone  capable  of  conceiving  objects  and  evjsnts  because  they  are 
perceived  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eye.  The  external  senses  are 
but  the  means  by  which  the  brain  receives  the  impressions  of  external 
objects.  Consciousness  exists  only  in  the  cephalic  hemispheres,  for 
whatever  is  transacted  out  of  them,  is  absolutely  unknown  until  the 
impression  is  transmitted  by  some  nervous  cord  to  the  brain.  Even  Dr. 
Roget  would  sneer  at  the  supposition  that  hearing  was  merely  a  function 
o(  the  auditory  nerve. 

Looking  then  to  the  brain  for  the  most  appropriate  seat  of  the  auditory 
function,  we  would  of  course  look  to  the  perceptive  range  of  the  intel- 
lectual organs.  In  this  we  find  but  one  place  appropriate  to  the  par- 
pose— the  organ  to  which  is  already  assigned  a  sipiilar  functioo-^he 
organ  of  Tune.  Without  controverting  the  opinion  of  Gall  and  Spur- 
zheim,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  musical  Acuity  which  they 
assigned  to  this  organ,  is  but  a  small  part  of  its  functions. 

Induced  thus  to  suppose  the  perception  of  sound  in  general  the  red 
function  of  the  organ  of  Tune,  I  found  my  conclusions  uniformly  sus- 
tained by  the  observation  of  nature.  In  my  own  case  it  was  peculiarly 
satisfactory.  The  auditory  had  always  been  my  most  vigorous  percep- 
tive faculty.  However  I  might  have  been  unconscious  of  objects  or 
persons  in  my  presence,  I  never  failed  to  recognize  their  movements 
when  they  produced  any  sound,  and  never  found  it  possible  to  be  unoon* 
scious  of  the  language  uttered  in  my  presence.  Impressions  on  the  ear 
were  even  more  effective  and  more  permanent  tlian  those  on  the  eye. 
The  sound  of  the  voice  or  the  sound  of  a  name  would  be  cemembered 
when  the  recollection  of  the  countenance  had  faded.    The  sound  always 
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made  a  stronger  impiresaion  on  the  feelings  than  sight;  the  cry  of  fira 
through  the  streets  of  a  city,  oi  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell,  had  a 
thrilling  influence  on  the  feelings,  which  beholding  the  most  extensive 
conflagration  would  not  produce.    The  sound  of  the  human  voice  under 
excitement,  was  much  more  interesting  and  exciting  than  the  sight  of  the 
countenance.    The  voice  indeed  seemed  to  be  far  more  eflective  in 
revealing  the  character;  it  seemed  to  be  a  positive  and  distinct  embody- 
ment  of  the  whole  character — the  very  presence  of  the  soul-— compared 
to  which,  the  countenance  seemed  a  foreign  or  mechanical  appendage. 
Keenly  appreciating  sound  as  a  medium  of  thought,  feeling  and  elo- 
quence, I  Ibund  infinitely  variable  pleasure  derivable  from  the  human 
voice.    Unable  to  appreciate  the  higher  order  of  scientific  music  or  the 
opera,  I  found  pleasure  in  the  simplest  airs,  and  listened  with  rapture  to 
the  loud  and  animated  songs  of  Methodist  meetings,  and  with  vivid 
pleasure  to  the  simple  music  with  which  our  negroes  enliven  their  toils. 
The  sounds  of  Nature  were  more  interesting  than  her  spectacles.    The 
thunder  was  a  more  imposing  phenomenon  than  the  lightning's  flash— 
and  the  sound  of  the  breeze  booming  through  the  forest,  conveyed  more 
nujestic  ideas  than  the  forest  itself,  or  the  wildest  scenery  of  nature. 

From  the  vigor  of  this  faculty,  it  sought  abundant  gratification,  and 
silence  was  painful.  The  amount  of  noise  which  was  a  vexation  to  oth? 
era,  was  generally  a  pleasure  to  me.  In  the  *log  cabin'  schools  of  the 
West  at  an  early  period,  it  was  often  the  custom  of  the  scholars  to  learn 
their  lessons  aloud;  each  one  reading  or  spelling  in  a  loud  voice  for  his 
own  benefit,  so  that  at  times  you  might  hear  the  school  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile-Hsome  twenty  or  thirty  voices  rattling  through  their  lessons  at 
fiill  speed.  This  I  found  very  agreeable ;  the  confusion  of  sound  filled 
the  ear  agreeably,  and  it  was  impossible  for.  any  voice  to  be  so  distinct  as 
to  fix  the  attention.  This  Babel  of  sound  served  as  eflectually  as  stop- 
ping the  ears  to  keep  ofl*  all  interruptions  of  the  attention.  But  when  I 
found  myself  in  a  school  where' strict  silence  of  the  pupils  was  enforced, 
the  silence  itself  was  an  embarrassment,  and  when  the  teacher  or  one 
of  the  pupils  spoke,  my  attention  was  rivetted  upon  the  one  speaking* 
If  I  sought  solitude  or  dosed  the  ear,  the  faculty  became  so  excited  as  to 
compel  attention  to  the  faintest  sounds  that  could  be  perceived.  On  all 
oocasions,  the  ear  snatched  attention  from  the  eye,  and  so  superior  was 
it  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind,  that  the  most  admirable  book  was  less  instruc- 
tive than  a  conversation  or  lecture,  and  made  a  much  less  permanent 
impression*  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  I  recollected  for  years  the 
names  and  the  conversation  of  persons,  who  might  pass  me  ^  few  months 
9£\er  our  interview,  entirely  unrecognized. 
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The  very  opposite  of  these  peculiarities  was  much  more  common. 
Bishop  Smith,  of  Ky.,  once  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  been  a  diousand 
times  thrill^  through  every  fibre  of  his  fraiAe  by  impressions  on  the 
eye  to  one  by  impressions  on  the  ear.  In  him  the  oculo-peiceptive 
organs  were  remarkably  large,  so  as  to  produce  a  fondness  for  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  nattiral  history,  architectare,  &c.,  but  the  organs  of  Tune 
and  Language  were  as  remarkably  small.  The  general  superiority  of 
the  eye  over  the  ear  as  the  avenue  of  knowledge,  is  shbMm  in  the  difler- 
«Rt  degrees  of  attehtion  received  by  a  speaker  who  addresses  the  ear 
alone,  and  one  who  aliso  gives  to  his  audience  an  animated  Countenance 
and  gestures,  or  a  display  of  specimens,  the  subjects  of  his  address. 
The  lectuter  upon  anatomy,  experimental  chemistry,  or  practical  cran- 
iology,  receives  a  more  general  and  pleasing  attention  than  those  who 
speak  only  to  the  intellect  and  upon  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  ocuhr 
ilhistration.  In  all  medical  classes  there  are  some  who  learn  better  ^m 
the  book  than  from  their  professor,  who  are  very  imperfect  in  answering 
questions  as  to  what  the  speaker  said,  but  very  correct  in  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  gained  from  authors.  There  are  others  who  with  very 
slight  attention  are  enabled  to  note  down  or  to  retain  in  the  mind  all  that 
the  professor  utters,  and  '^ho  greatly  prefer  learning  from  him  to  study- 
ing books.  I  have  uniformly  observed  that  in  the  former  tfie  oculo-pe^ 
ieeptive  organs  were  large,  and  the  organ  of  auricular  perception  moder- 
ate, while  in  the  class  of  those  who  learn  best  by  listening,  the  reverse 
was  true.  I  have  sometimes  found  gentiemen  (in  whom  the  ainicular 
overruled  tiie  ocular  developement)  sitting  before  me  and  giving  close 
attention,  without  looking  at  either  myself  or  my  means  of  illustration^^ 
^ho  would  prefer  instead  of  examining  a  skull  for  themselves,  to  listen 
to  my  description  of  it,  and  who  seemed  to  retain  my  remarks  and  catbh 
my  meaning  even  better  than  those  who  looked  most  earnestly.  I  easily 
discover  in  a  class,  whose  attention  I  can  command  by  the  voice,  and 
whom  I  must  instruct  through  the  eye ;  in  this  respect,  the  develope- 
ments  indicating  auricular  and  ocular  perception  have  never  yet  deceived 
me. 

A  knowledge  of  these  principles  leads  tb  many  important  results,  whick 
I  have  had  tiie  opportunity  of  verifying.  I  have  observed  the  men  who 
pronounce  tiie  English  language  badly,  are  generally  dfefective  ita  the 
organ  of  sound,  and  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fine  delivery  of 
those  in  whom  the  organ  was  large.  With  large  Language.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  witii  a  fipe  old  French  gentiemanof  Loui»  ' 
iana,  in  whom  the  organs  of  Sound  and  Language  were  remarkably 
large,  as  well  as  all  the  perceptive  organs ;  so  pleasing  and  distinct  was 
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his  enunciation,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  I  was  listening  to  my  native 
tongne.  This  propriety  and  elegance  in  the  enunciation  of  language,  is 
not  dependant  on  education  alone.  The  most  profound  scholars  have  fre- 
quently an  imperfect  efecution,  while  we  see  uneducated  men  and  women 
df  Itmited  opportunities  catching  by  ear  from  society  a  jusi  and  beautiful 
pronunciation.  That  deUeately  distinct  and  beautifiil  deMveery  in  which 
ooundeas  inflexions  of  the  voice  mark  not  only  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker,  but  even  the  tendcaey  and  oonstructioa  of  fais  ideas,  is  found 
only  in  those  who  possess  these  oigans  in  ^e  developement  It  is  in 
the  voice  that  the  mind  and  character  of  the  speaker  display  their  most 
delicate  peculiaritie»— *lhat  we  perceive  the  aeenraey  or  vagueness  6f  his 
ideas,  ihe  strength  of  Ins  conviction  aild  the  peculiar  beaikig  of  eadb  sen- 
tence or  clause  from,  whidi  we  infer  the  meaning.    In  ttie  voice 
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and  through  this  delicate,  expressive  medium  we  establish  the  most  per^ 
feet  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  and  affective  nature  of  the  speaker. 
The  orator  possessing  these  organs,  is  able  to  convey  through  his  tones 
a  great  deal  that  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed  by  words.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  this  developement  are  in  the  heads  of  Garrick,  Whitfield  and 
'Bourdalotte.  t  have  never'  known  ah  orator  d6fi<Seut  m  the  develope- 
ment, to  give  his  voice  much  variety  and  beauty. '  «- «  .  ■ 

The  remariu  which  we  have  made  as  to  learning  by  different  methods, 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  study  of  languages.  The  study  of  the 
living  languages,  especially  when  we  learn  them  by  conversation  or  dic- 
tation, requires  a  great  deal  more  of  the  auricular  power  than  that  of  the 
dead  languages,  which,  being  acquired  from  books,  and  presenting  less 
difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are  learned  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  The  large  developement  of  Tune  and  Language 
which  is  so  common  in  the  negroes,  qualifies  them  weH  to  acquire  a  lan- 
guage by  the  ear.  Hence  it  has  often  been  remarked  in  Tjouisiana,  that 
when  a  stranger  arrives  with  his  slave,  the  latter  by  mixing  with  the  Cre- 
ole negroes,  learns  to  speak  the  French  language  first,  and  becomes  inter- 
preter for  his  master.  In  like  manner  we  find  that  in  schools  some  ot 
the  boys  while  engaged  in  their  English  studies,  have  mastered  the 
declensions  and  conjugations  of  the  Latin,  by  being  in  the  room  while 
the  Latin  classes  are  reciting.  Every  teacher  knows  that  some  boys 
instead  of  hearing  the  recitation  of  other  classes,  scarcely  hear  their  own 
names  when  called  out  A  great  deficiency  of  the  auricular  develope- 
ment wiQ  thus  produce  a  species  of  absence  of  mind ;  upon  such  phe- 
nomena we  may  throw  some  light 
VOL.  m.— 21. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
PHWiroiiOOY  IN  GSBiuinr. 

in  die  last  number  of  the  EfliBbiir^  Pfarenologieal  Jomitti,  we  find 
tn  interestiiig  sketch  of  tfae  progreas  of  Phienology  in  Gknnany,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Geo.  Combe,  by  R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.,  who  hss  been 
a  resideBt  of  that  eoimtry  for  sevenl  yeai*.  We  make  ibe  fbUowaif 
quotation  firom  Mr.  NoeFs  commnnication ; 

As,  in  eyeiy  German  stale,  the  scientific  and  leasned  men  look  np  pm- 
cipally  to  the  court  far  psitronage  and  honors,  it  was  fcMlnnatB  for  Ploe- 
nology  thai  the  present  king  of  Saxony,  and  his  learned  brother  Prinoe 
John,  took  nraeh  Interest  in  it,  irom  the  moment  of  my  first  airiTal  in 
Dresden,  in  the  antanm  of  1833.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  before 
Prince  John  called  upon  me  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  examine  his  own  head;  and  soon  afterwards,  he  submitted  his 
children  to  a  like  examination,  requiring  a  written  opinion  of  the  ceie- 
bral  organizi|tion  of  each.  This  opinion  was  acknowledged  to  shew  the 
truth  of  the  science,  not  only  by  Prince  and  Princess  John  themselves, 
but  also  by  the  distin^ished  individuals  oha^ged  with  the  eduoatipin  of 
the  children.  Since  this  time,  I  have  been  again  called  upon,  in  1335 
and  1838,  to  visit  the  young  princess  and  princesses,  and  point  out  such 
measures  as  a  practical  acquaintance  with  phrenology  enabled  me  va 
recommend  for  adoption  in  their  education;  and  I  have  had  several  con. 
versations  with  their  governor  and  governess  on  this  head.  The  two 
last  winters  I  have  again  passed  in  Dresden,  and,  having  had  many 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  Royal  Family,  have  seen  with 
pleasure  that  their  Majesties,  with  Prince  and  Princess  John,  continue  to 
take  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  science.  I  need  not  call 
attention  to  the  high  station  this  royal  family  occupies  for  intellectual 
cultivation  as  well  as  moral  conduct,  as  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  last  work, 
'<  Social  Life  in  Germany,"  has  laid  these  facts  before  the  English  pub- 
lic. But  to  return  to  the  winter  1833-4;  phrenology  having  been  thus 
favorably  received  at  Court,  it  followed^  of  course,  that  nearly  all  the 
learned  meu  were  prepared  to  attend  to  it  favorably  too.  The  first  who 
expressed  his  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote my  objects,  was  the  late  Hofrath  Bottiger,  the  celebrated  archaeolo- 
gist. He  it  was  who  introduced  me  to  Obermedicinalrath  Seiler,  in 
whom,  by  degrees,  I  found  a  friend  to  the  science ;  at  least,  he  soon 
acknowledged  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  itsf  leading  principles.  I 
gave  hun  your  **  System"  and  the  works  of  Spurzheim  to  read,  and 
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pointed  out  the  wretohed  organization  and  pecnliar  featttvee  in  the  skulk 
of  many  murderers,  suicides,  &e.  Since  that  time,  as  you  are  aware,  Sei« 
ler  has  procured  a  large  collection  of  casts  from  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and 
an  the  phrenological  works,  meluding  Vimont ;  which,  added  to  th< 
large  coDeetion  of  national  skulls,  those  of  suicides,  murderers,  and  th6 
insane,  with  numerous  interesting  cases  of  disease  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  form  admirable  means  for  Carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all 
desirous  of  studying  the  science.  It  was  my  wish,  the  first  winter  I 
passed  in  Dresden,  to  give  public  lectures  on  phrenology;  but  diffidence 
of  my  own  powers,  bad  health,  and  the  want  of  a  collection  of  casts, 
in  the  first  mstance,  and,  latterly,  the  promise  of  Seller  to  lecture  him^ 
self,  and  the  hope  thus  excited  of  seeing  the  science  in  the  ablest  hands» 
induced  me  to  confine  my  efforts  to  private  circles,  and  fo  visiting  pris* 
ons,  seminaries,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  &c. ; 
on  which  occasions  I  succeeded  in  convincing  many  of  the  authorities, 
and  most  intelligent- classes,  of  the  sound  foundation  on  which  phrenol- 
ogy rests,  and  the  truth  of  its  leading  principles.  In  short,  phrenology 
became  quite  **  the  rage,*'  and  a  great  many  lasting  adherents,  belonging 
to  the  most  distinguished  families,  were  gained.  In  all  the  circles  iii 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging— and  these  included  nearly  the 
iirhole  of  the  educated  damesh-^I  found  phrenology  at  least  spoken  of 
wid^  respefct  Many  of  the  first  medical'  meh  besides  66iler,  as  Brs. 
Hedenus,  Choulant,  Von  Ammon,  Hille,  Weigel,  Reichenbach,  GW 
ther,  Schon,  &c.,  either  then  or  later  have  eipressed  to  me  their  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  phrenology,  or  have  confessed  that  they  know  not 
one  sound  argument  to  be  brought  forwaid  against  it. 

With  regard  to  the  promised  lectures  by  Seller,  they  have  not  y^ 
been  given,  and  I  fear  never  will,  owing  to  his  advancing  age,  eztensiv^ 
practice,  duties  as  professor  of  anatomy,  &c.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
many  young  physicians  and  others  in  Dresden,  who  feel  a  warm  interest 
in  phrenology,  if  they  do  not  take  active  steps  to  promote  its  progress'; 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  iever  fall  into  oblivion.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  medical  man,  has  lately  written  a  short  article  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  seienee,  and  calling  attention  to  tlie  degree  tyf  cultivation  it  expe- 
riences in  England,  Scotland  and  America ;  this  I  have  induced  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  in  Leipzig,  the  editor  of  the  **  Conversations  Lexicon  der 
Gegenwart,"  to  admit  into  that  widely  circulated  work.  Another  fnend. 
Dr.  Cotta,  a  distinguished  geologist,  published  in  1836,  a  translation  of 
the  article  by  Chenevix,  wi^  Sporzheim's  notes,  from  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.  Many  articles  on  phrenology  have  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent periodicals  since  I  have  resided  in  Germany ;  but  most  of  them 
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have  been  written  in  a  spirit  adverse  to  the  science.  In  1834,  Ueikei's 
Physiological  and  Medical  Review  contained  a  long  review,  in  two  of  its 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  trannlation  of  your  '^  System,"  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Ideler*  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  written  in  an  impartial  tone ; 
many  of  the  principles  of  the  science  were  warmly  advocated,  and  it 
conveyed  some  admirable  and  profound  reflections  on  the  unfruitfulness 
of  mere  metaphysical  speculations.  Last  year  a  long  article  on  phre- 
nology appeared  in  Most's  **£ncyklopadie  der  gesammten  Staatsarzen- 
eikunde,**  a  valuable  work,  now  in  the  coarse  of  publication. 

But  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  Bohemia.  In  this  country,  du 
number  of  those  who  take  an  active  part' in  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
phrenological  knowledge,  is  far  greater  than  in  Saxony.  Among  the  first 
converts  whom  I  was  instrumental  in  gaining,  were  the  Counts  Francis 
and  Leo  Thun,  members  of  one  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  land.  Count  Francis  procured,  last  year,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  casts  from  Deville,  which,  joined  to  the  copies  of  those  which 
Seller  and  myself  have  .taken  in  Dresden  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  casts  of  the  national  skulls  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated  trav- 
eller Baron  Hugely  enable  him  to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  His  apartments  in  Prague 
are  liberally  thrown  open  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science,  and 
daring  last  winter  upwards  of  thirty  converts  to  phrenology,  amongst 
whom  were  seven  medical  men,  met  in  them  at  stated  intervals  to  dis* 
coss  and  to  communicate  information  on  the  subject.  TJ^e  science,  too, 
received  considerable  encouragement  in  Prague  last  winter,  owing  to  an 
acknowledgment  which  Dr.  Hirtel,  the  profesaor  of  Anatomy  in  tiie 
University,  made  to  hisjclass  at  the  conclosion  of  his  lectures  on  the 
brain.  His  words,  as  reported  to  me  by  a  person  present,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  **  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  brain,  but  that,  according  to  the  method  of 
investigation  hitherto  adopted,  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  highly  complicated  organ.  Many,  therefore,  say  the  anato- 
my of  the  brain  is  a  fruitless  study ;  fruitless,  however,  is  only  the  way 
in  which  it  is  pursued.  The  phrenologists  have  pointed  out  to  us  another 
way,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed  out  further.  People  are  satisfied, 
in  general,  with  lau^iing  at  their  doctrines ;  beware  of  following  such 
an  example ;  for  although  I  do  not  believe  in  all  the  details  of  the  present 
system,  yet  I  am  satisfied  it  contains  much  more  than  is  usually  sap- 
posed,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  throw  moch  light  on  the  Amotions  of  die 
different  parts  of  this  organ." 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PATHALOOICAL  FACT  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr.  0.  S.  FowLER-^BelieTiiig  that  the  following  case  would  not 
only  be  interesting  to  yourself,  but  also  to  the  public,  I  take  pleasure  in 
recording  and  communicating  it. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1836, 1  was  called  to  see  a  lad,  H.  McA., 
aged  eight  years.  He  had  been  sick  some  twelve  or  fourteen  days* 
His  disease  had  approached  very  gradually  and hadbeen  neglected,  owing 
to  the  sickness  of  his  father,  who  had  lain  at  the  point  of  death  for  some 
time,  and  finally  died,  but  three  days  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  boy. 
I  was  informed  by  his  mother,  that  he  had  for  several  days  simply  com« 
plained  that  he  was  unwell— next  that  his  head  ached — then  that  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  he  heard  so  many  strange  noises.  In  afiort,  he 
had  inflanmiation  of  the  brain ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him,  had  fever  of  a 
low  grade ;  was  pale,  restless,  wakeful,  delirious,  and  was  screaming^ 
*'0h,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  My  head!  My  head!"  while  his  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  utmost  anguish.  He  would  ofWn  seize  upon  a 
word  that  he  heard,  as  when  offered  water,  he  would  repeat  the  word 
*<  water !  water !"  from  five  to  twenty  times  in  the  same  sharp  key  or 
tone,  which  was  exceedingly  painful  to  the  attendants  who  were  com- 
pelled to  hear  it.  In  order  to  obtain  some  relief  to  my  own  ear,  I  would 
frequently  pronounce  some  other  word,  that  he  might  catch  it,  and  thus 
change  somewhat  the  sound,  which  had  from  its  monotony  become  so 
painful.  Before,  he  became  so  much  reduced,  as  he  necessarily  did, 
from  the  disease  and  treatment,  when  asked  where  his  pain  was,  he 
would  uniformly  place  his  hands  upon  the  sides  of  his  head,  over  and 
in  front  of  the  ears  and  say,  "  my  head !  my  head !" 

Notwithstanding  he  was  treated  very  vigorously  in  the  outset,  yet  no 
amendment  of  symptoms  took  place  till  his  head  was  shaved  acnd  two 
laige  blisters  were  applied,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  These  were 
kept  open  and  discharging  for  two  weeks.  From  their  first  application, 
he  gradually  grew  better,  and  finally  recovered. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  about  his  usual  business, 
a  remarkable  change  was  observed  in  his  character.  Before  his  sick- 
ness, he  was  quite  noted  in  his  neighborhood  for  his  manliness,  kind- 
ness, integrity  and  obedience.  The  father  being  a  very  intemperate  man, 
the  mothor  chiefly  supported  the  family  with  her  nee<fle.  This  boy  was 
consequently  employed  to  do  a  great  many  errands  and  other  little  domes- 
tie  business,  usually  done  by  older  persons,  such  as  making  purchases 
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at  the  market  and  groceries — procuring  fuel,  ^.,  all  of  which  he  did 
with  correctness  and  fidelity.     But  after  his  sickness,  when  set  about 
the  same  kind  of  business  as  formerly  j  he  would  keep  part  of  the  money 
given  him  from  time  to  time  to  make  purchases,  and  squander  it  for  candy 
and  trinkets.     He  would  moreover  borrow  money  in  his  mother^s  n^e, 
of  the  neighbors  and  grocery  men,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
trade,  on  pretence  that  his  mother  wanted  it  to  pay  rent,  dtc.    In  tliis 
way,  too,  he  would  obtain  money  and  clandestinely  go  to  the  circus, 
contrary  to  express  command ;  and  thus  was  continually  cheating  and 
deceiving  his  mother— yet  when  accused  of  the  falsehood  or  theft,  be 
would  never  deny  but  readily  acknowledge  it,  seem  to  be  sorry  and  prom- 
ise amendment,  but  would  straightway  go  and  do  the  same  things,  till 
he  became  quite  as  notorious  for  his  deception  and  dishonesty,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  for  his  candor  and  integrity.     The  mother,  grieved  and 
wearied  out  with  his  delinquences,  determined  to  send  him  into  the 
country  in  order  to  remove  him  from  temptation  and  reclaim  him  if  pos- 
sible.    He  remained  some  time,  and  returned  somewhat  improved,  but 
it  was  six  months,  as  she  informs  me,  before  he  was  fully  restored ;  since 
which  time,  to  the  present,  he  continues  to  be,  as  before  his  sickness,  a 
good  and  honest  boy.     He  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age.    The  mother 
and  boy  are  both  still  residents  of  this  city,  besides  several  other  living 
witnesses,  who  can  and  will  testify  to  the  same  facts. 

To  the  Phrenologist,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  aud 
acquainted  himself  with  the  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  that 
abound  in  every  community,  this  case  is  neither  new,  nor  remarkable, 
nor  inexplicable;  but  to  those  who^ject  phrenology  and  adhere  to  the 
old  systems  of  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  et  ceteri,  it  will  prove  a 
sort  of  Gordian  knot,  that  must  be  cut,  not  untied. 

The  above  communication  is  at  your  service,  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  science  and  the  public. 

I  have  several  other  cases  of  a  different  character,  bearing  upon  other 
points  of  phrenology,  which  I  may  present  at  another  time. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c.  W.  W.  REID. 

Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16, 1841. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

IMPORTANGE  OF  SDVCATION. 

As  to  the  ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION,  Pfatfeoology  commimicmtes  pfro> 
cise  and  irreslBtable  convictions  on  this  important  point.  Hie  hDnnn 
faculties  consist  of  animal  propensities,  moral  sentiiDentaaiid  ioleUectiial 


pcnireis;  Ae^rhave.a  aatutil  teMlenoy  toiactmij^*  ^nater  or  less  in  pto- 
portion  to  the  size  of  their  oigaiiB,  eoAf  being,  aolire,  each  serree  tosugTi: 
gest  certamtleBireSf  emotbiisv  orintetteotaat'COiioepitioiis,  to  the  nitri. 
The,  ovgaiMi  tof  the  propeiisilka^  namelf,  AiOttliveiieflS,  Comha^reme/%, 
IMfcnietiTennwr  ^SecretMnese^  dcc.^  aseibelar|fesi;'  ibose  of  the  mor^i 
senlimeiitS)  >the  neaft  kaeiaer  aod  tl|e  iniellectuai  ot^aoB^.  the  wnrilnit<;  • 
Farther,  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  mere  blind  impulses,  wUefe  -, 
lead  to  hairiness  khd  virtue  whcDindl* diieoted, and  to misi»ry  and  vke 
when  jnii(^p|>liBd.    Thvsy  Combatmnefli  and  DeBtnictiYeiiess,  trbeo' 
doected  by*  Benerolenee  and  Justiee,  give  -boldnesa,  enterprise,  and 
energy  to  th^oharaetert  and fita  man  £» becoming  the  tenor  c£  Ihe  widcied 
aad  ihe  foe  of  dieopprettor ;  when  left  nogaided^  tb^  may  lead  to  fUiir 
oas  oontettdcnii  aaliaenminaSe  cmtrage,  onielty  and  rawrden    In  like 
manner,  the  moial  seiiSimeR|s  Toqdire  direotioD;  Benevoleaee,  aneih! 
lightened  by  xntdllect^.may  lead  tohvrlfol  profusion;  Veneration, nag^i-* 
ded  by  rsfleetiov,  may  degeilerfate  into  '8«pei|Bdtioii$  and,  lastly,  t2»s 
inteilebtnal  pe^oen  having  the  smaUest  ofgana,  possess  fiie  least  nsUnral. 
enccgy,  and  require  not  only  the  miost  aasidooua  cultivation  to  give  them, 
aetiviiy^  bnt^  bmg  in  their  own  nature  meie  genetel  capacities  fm:  obser* 
vation  and/reflectiQn^  demand  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  as  materit^  t^j 
their  exercise.  .  The  ongan  of  Language^  for  example,  requijses  not  only  , 
to  be  y^proiisly  ^escisedyto.  produce  facilhy  in  writing  or  speaking; 
buit,  as  the  mind  ia  aol-informed  by  instmctioB  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
labbr  ahd  attention  must  be.  bestowed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  torms, 
as:  materials  on  which -the  fi^ulty  of  Language  may  exercise  its  powexs. 
In  short,  nature,  by^ means: of  this  oigan,  gives  the  mind  a  eapacity  to. 
learn  words,  and  after  they^aie  learned,  to  use  them;  but  she  does  not 
inspire  us  with,  a  knowledge  of  their  signification,  in  the  same  way  as  • 
she  implants  in  the  bee  an;  instinctive  tendency  to  resort  to  particulai 
flowers  tiiat  contain  honey.     By  means  of  ihe  organ  of  CausaUty,  she  . 
enables  the  mind  to  iieason  and  to  anticipate  Tesults ;  but  this^abui  is  a  mere 
general  power,  and  requires  for  its  successful  exerciee,  an  extensive) 
obeervation  of  their  occurrences  and  their  efieete:  it  does  notinstinc*. 
tively  anticipate  the  future ;  but,  afWr  the  mind  has  discovered,  by  obser> 
vation,  that  fire  communicated  to  gunpowder,  produces  explosion,  it  givea 
the  feeling  that  the  same  train  of  occurrences  will  happen  again,  and 
enables  the  individual  to  regulate  his>  conduct  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
result 

An  uneducated  mind,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  animal  impulses  run 
rioi— strong,  vivacious  and  undirected ;  in  which  moral  sentiments  some* 
times  shed  the  benign  inHnenee  of  their  proper  nature,  but  of\ener  sog*> 
fssts  wild  wanderings  by  their  misdirected  energy,  and  in  which  the 
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intelleetnal  powers  are  obtnae,  through  waot  of  eBsretfle,  snd  laeffioieBt 
m  eonseqnence  of  the  absence  of  knowfedge. 

This  is  a  correct  picture  of  a  mind  entirely  in  a  stale  of  nature.  In 
civiiized  society  some  extent  <lf  education  is'foroed  upon  every  individ- 
ual by  the  intelligence  and  example  of  others;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  cultivation,  is  his  i^proach  to  the  condition  now  det- 
eisbed. 

An  educated  mind  preeents  a  differcot  picture.  Happiness  reenlls 
from  the  legitimate  use  of  all  the  mental  £Kulties ;  and  tibe  ooastitntioQS 
of  the  moral  and  physical  woilds,  when  thoroughly  underetood,  are  so 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  full  scope  is  afforded  in  nature  for 
the  legitimate  gratification  of  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  The 
first  effect  of  education  then  is  to  present  the  intrileetnal  faculties  with 
materials  on  which  they  may  aolH-*that  is,  persons  who  received  stores 
of  hereditary  information,  and  acquired  additional  ideas  by  experience-— 
communicate  to  tfie  young  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  creatures 
which  exist,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  good  and  evil  to  mankind. 
This  knowledge  oonstitntes  the  materials  on  which  the  faculties  of  the 
young  may  act;  thus,  the  primitive  colors  and  their  combinations  being 
exhibited,  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  otgui  of  Coloring,  derives  pleas- 
ures from  contemplating  them,  and  desires  to  apply  them  in  producing 
new  combinations.  A  description  of  a  particular  kind  of  industry,  or 
of  certain  internal  laws,  or  of  certain  domestic  institutions  being  cos^ 
municated,  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  orgui  of  Causality,  takes  ddif^ 
in  knowmg  these,  in  tracing  the  good  or  evil  produced  fay  them,  and  it 
antidpates  the  result  of  new  combinations.  The  intellect,  thus  provi- 
ded with  knowledge,  and  strengthened  by  exercise,  is  in  a  ccmdition  to 
discover  what  form  of  indulgence  is  fitted  to  afford  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  gratification  to  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  it  guides  and 
directs  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  propensities  of  Amativeness,  Ph^* 
loprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,  have  huge  organs,  and  at  an  eariy 
period  of  life  act  with  intense  vivacity.    The  individual  whose  mind  is 

unenlightened  by  knowledge,  whose  intelleet  is  unexercised  and  unacous* 
tomed  to  control  or  guide  his  desires,  and . whoi^  moral  sentiments  are 

not  directed  to  practical  objects,  wiU  yield  to  tha^t  impulse,  and  either 

resort  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  or  marry,  regardless  qI  thp  future  and  all  its 

consequences.    Another  individual,  whose  mind  has  been  instructed  in 

the  nature  of  his  own  physical  and  mental  constitution,  trained  to  p^ 

oeive  distant  oonsequeoees,  and  to  regulate  his  propensities  with  ^  view 

to  the  future,  and  whose  moral  sentiments  have  been  accustomed  to  ad 

in  concert  with  and  to  support  by  their  dictates  the  coDclueioos  of  his 

iutellecty  will  have  a  vivid  perception  of  degradation,  disease  itnd  misoiy« 
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as  the  lesult  of  iBicit  indulfenoe ;  and  of  poverty,  anxiety  and  dspres* 
aion,  fiB  the  conaeqnenee  of  injudicious  marriage,  and  will  be  fitted,  if 
not  in  every  ease,  to  resist  effectually,  at  least  to  withstand,  a  far  higher 
degree  of  temptation  than  the  other. 

Not  only  so  but  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  actual 
pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  educated  and  uneducated.  The  direct  gratifi- 
cation of  the  lower  propensities  is  shori-liTed,  coarse,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory;  and  when  ihe  impulse  of  excitement  is  over,  the  moral  sentiments 
enter  into  activity  and  condemn  the  conduct,  so  that  no  agreeable  emo- 
tion arises  from  reflection  on  the  past  /fhe  indulgence  of  these,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  sentiments,  is  pleasing  at 
the  time,  and  not  painfiil  on  retrospection ;  while  the  direct  exercise  of 
the  higher  sentimentB  themselves  and  intellect  affords  the  highest  present 
delight,  and  the  most  lasting  satisfaction  in  futurity.  The  practice  of 
Benevolence  in  the  daily  duties  of  life,  avoiding  all  occasions  of  giving 
pain  to  others,  and  manifesting  a  warm  and  sincere  regard  for  their  hap- 
piness in  the  little  offices  of  kindness,  for  which  the  private  circle  affords 
so  delightful  a  theatre— -the  exercise  of  Conscientiousness  in  curbing 
our  humors  and  desires,  so  as  not  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  justice, 
snd  permitting  and  encouraging  every  indulgence  and  gratification  con- 
sistent with  duty,  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  or  connected  with  us— 
die  practice  of  Veneration  in  piety  towards  God,  and  in  habitual  defers 
ence  and  respect  to  our  feUow  men,  bearing  with  their  weaknesses,  and 
avoiding  irritatmg  and  humiliating  conduct  towards  then»«-the  exercise 
of  Ideality  in  appreciating  and  luxurialmg  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art,  and  the  exericise  of  Individuality  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  countless  objects  which  exist  around  us,  and  their  various  propei^ 
ties— of  Reflection  in  tracing  theur  wondrous  combinations— of  the  minor 
Knowing  organs  which  are  conversant  with  fonns,  colors,  numbers, 
music,  and  their  coundess  products—the  delight,  we  say,  which  the 
educated  mind  is  capable  of  extracting  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all 
these  admirable  faculties,  leaves  the  uncultivated  mind  immeasurably 
behind  in  the  very  article  of  pleasure,  even  suppdsing  enjoyment  to  be 
die  sole  object  of  human  existence. 

An  objection  to  the  proposed  Univbisttt  in  London  is,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  care  for  wealth,  but  not  for  learning.  We  wish 
these  citizens  understood  Phrenology,  that  they  might  fully  comprehend 
the  condition  of  a  rich  citizen  unenlightened  by  edueation.  Wealth 
conduces  directly  to  die  gratificationof  only  Itcfo  (acuities.  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Self-esteem;  indirectly  it  furnishes  the  means  of  enjojrment 
lo  all  the  other  poweis.    The  lower  propensities,  as  we  have  said,  are 
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naturally  energetic,  and,  in  ordinary  men^  require  no  cultivation  to  stim- 
ulate them  to  activity.    But  not  so  with  the  intdlectual  facnltLes  and 
higher  sentiments.     These  require  training  and  culture  to  make  them 
yield  their  fruits;  but  then  their  productSy  compared  with  those  of 
the  propensities,  are  like  nectar  compared  with  muddy  water.     The 
rich  citizen  then,  with  a  pluinb  in  his  pocket,  and  no  echication  in 
his  head,  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of  gratification  for  his  Acquis- 
itiveness and  Self-esteem.     He  may  hug  his  purse,  and  dote  upon 
its  ample  contents;  he  may  defy  the  wodd,  and  k)ok  down  wkh 
contempt  on  all  who  have  fewer  pounds  than  himsdf.     Farther,  he 
has  the  means  of  procuring  ail  manner  of  animal  enjoyment,  and, 
added  to  this,  every  sort  of  finery  in  house,  equipage  and  dress,  that 
may  excite  the  admiration  of  vulgar  minds,  and  thereby  gratify  his  Love 
of  Approbation.     He  has  also  the  faculties  fitted  to  ei^oy  all  these  pleas- 
ures ;  and  to  this  extent  we  allow  him  full  grittification.     But  as  mosey 
cannot  confer  an  exercised  intellect  and  refined  sentiments,  he  is  exdu- 
ded  from  aU  the  higher  enjoyments  of  our  nature.     He  may  purchase 
books,  but  he  is  incapable  of  reading  them  with  relish ;  he  may  ejqiend 
thousands  on  pictures  or  statuary,  but  he  can  extract  no  delight  from 
their  beauties ;  he  may  fill  his  apartments  with  the  finest  instruments 
and  the  most  admirable  compositions  in  music,  but  he  cannot  command 
his  soul  to  thrill  at  their  sounds;  he  may  aspire  to  the  society  of  the 
enlightened,  whose  conveisation  sooths  and  purifies  the  feelings,  while 
it  stimulates  and  enlivens  the  understanding,  but  he  has  neither  ideas  nor 
sentiments  in  common  with  them.    Two  uneducated  men  of  dififerent 
occupations,  and  living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  when  they  meet, 
have  no  subject  of  conversation  in  which  both  can  feel  an  interest,  and 
osn  extract  no  pleasure  from  each  other's  society.     The  knowledge  of 
each  is  confined  to  the  character  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  practice  of  hii 
own  trade ;  and  he  is  dead,  to  every  feeling  and  idea  that,  by  dealing  with 
the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  mankind,  is  calculated  to  rouse  the 
sentiments  and  elevate  the  understanding.     The  uneducated  man,  in 
short,  must  live  and  die  in  the  society  of  those  who  talk  of  stock  and 
trade,  and  prices,  and  farms,  and  profits,  and  eating  and  drinking,  and 
dress,  and  every  thmg  that  is  corporeal;  and  although  all  these,  as  min- 
istsring  servants  to  the  gratification  of  the  higher  powen,  are  excellent 
in  themselves,  yet,  when  they  constitute  tiie  (dphn  and  the  onuga  of  life, 
the  sum  and  substance  to  which  all  our  thoughts  and  i^pirations  are  ded- 
icated and  confined,  they  are  felt  to  be  poor  and  paltry,  just  because  tiiey 
yidd  no  satisfectkm  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
In  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  proposed  unh'ersity,  Loudon  has  beon 
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objected  to  on  the  ground  that  large  citiee  afford  more  incentives  to  rice 
than  retired  situations  or  secluded  seminaries.  Phrenology  rmideis  our 
notions  on  this  subject  sdso  definite  and  precise.  Men  may  be  divided 
i^to  three  dasaes :  First,  those  in  whom  the  moral  sentiments  and  intel- 
lect naturally  preyponderate  over  the  animal  propensities.  Individuals  so 
constituted  are  in  very  little  danger  from  temptation,  and  may  be  excluded 
in  the  present  discussion.  Secondly,  those  in  whom  the  animal  propen- 
sities  naturally  predomii^ate  over  both  sentiment  and  intellect.  These 
are  the  men  who  sink  into  vice  in  whatever  situation  they  are  placed— 
who  degrade  themselves  with  habitual  indulgence  in  animal  pleasure*- 
and>  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  if  placed  in  the  country,  they 
become  a  focus  of  corruption  to  others ;  whereas,  in  a  town,  ^ey  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  pre-existing  iniquity.  Thirdly,  those  indi- 
viduals, and  they  form  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  in  whom  the  pro- 
pensities are  naturally  so  balanced  against  the  sentiments  and  intellect,, 
that  extevnal  circumstances  will  cast  the  balance  to  vice  or  virtue. 

This  is  the  most  important  class,  and  we  shaU  dedicate  a  few  words 
to  them.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  educating  them,  is  to  induce  them 
habitually  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  animal  feelings,  and  to  exercise 
and  manifest  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  To  accomplish  this 
end,  every  situation  calculated  unduly  to  excite  the  propensities,  must  be 
avoided,  and  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  call  forth  the  sentimen1» 
and  to  exercise  the  intellect  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  question  then 
occurs,  does  a  secluded  seminary,  or  a  retired  village,  afibrd  fewer  ten^ 
taticns  to  vicious  indulgence  than  a  city  ?  Mr.  Campbell,  we  think,  has 
answered  this  successfully.  ''  Granting,"  says  he,  *<  the  college  proc^ 
tors  whom  you  appoint  to  be  the  strictest  and  most  conscientious,  still, 
how  poor  is  a  proctor's  influence  to  a  father's,  to  a  mother's,  and  to  the 
parity  of  conversation  ensured  by  the  presence  of  sistera  and  respectable' 
friends  !*'  In  short,  in  situations  where  boys  live  dosely  congregated, 
and  removed  from  the  influeuce  of  ordinary  society,  one  individual  of  a. 
ooixupt  mind  may  produce  great  contaminatioB;  and  it  is  well  known, 
tfutt  retired  seminaries  are,  in  fact,  selected  as  jdaces  of  reform  for  aB 
the  depraved  and  spoiled  children  of  the  community*  whose  dispositionfi. 
render  them  nuisances  at  home.  In  these  institutions,  therefore,  theie 
are  always  some  individuals  of  bad  natural  dispositions,  who  come  into 
the  dosest  conununication  with  those  who  are  ready  to  yield  to  the  first 
impression. 

But  farther,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  possess  natural  activity ;  and> 
it  is  highly  enoneous  to  imagine,  that  boys,  whose  mental  organs  are 
equally  bahmeeds  and  whose  cases  we  are  now  disoussing,  will  naturally 
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be  puie,  if  not  contaminated  by  evil  example.  On  the  contniy,  tbeir 
animal  propensities  will  engender  vice  in  the  moat  retired  aitoation,  unleae 
preyented.  And  how  are  they  to  be  prevented  ?  By  exciting  highly 
and  habitually  the  moral  aentimenta  and  intdkct.  We  lequire  only  to 
contemplate  those  powers  for  a  moment,  to  be  able  to  decide  what  situ- 
tion  is  best  adapted  for  their  exercise.  They  are,  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness,  Hope,  and  Ideality;  and  these  maybeaidad 
by  Adhesiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation.  Allow,  then,  that  die  intel- 
lect is  equally  well  cultivated  in  a  retired  seminary  and  in  a  college  aita- 
ated  in  a  dty,  Whether  is  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  family,  or  the  cham- 
bers of  a  great  school,  best  suited  to  keep  in  habitual  exercise  the  send 
ments  here  enumerated  ?  There  can  scarcely  be  a  shade  of  differenct 
in  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  only  by  carrying  the  mind  upward,  and  leading  it  to  expand  its 
powers,  and  retq)  Us  enjoyments^  in  the  department  of  morality  and 
intellect,  that  the  animal  propensities  can  possibly  be  restrained  and  reg- 
ulated. Mr.  Campbell,  in  adverting  to  the  case  of  sailors  and  Turkiah 
women,  gives  a  convincing  commentary  on  the  success  which  attends 
attempts  at  curbing  the  lower  instincts  by  mere  physical  restraint;  diat 
is,  by  merely  rendering  the  natural  gratification  of  them  impossible, 
without  providing  countervailing  enjoyments  for  the  mind.  The  prin- 
ciple of  leading  the  mind  from  vice  and  to  virtue  hy  plettsure^  is  scarcely 
at  all  understood ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  all 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  species. 

One  of  the  great  banes  of  society  is  the  prevalence  of  aristocratic  fed- 
ing,  in  it^If  a  mere  abuse  of  Self-esteem.  The  only  superiority  which 
nature  recognises  in  one  man  over  another,  consists  in  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  a  greater  extent  of  useful  information ;  and  we 
have  observed,  that  individuals  who  are  conscious  of  possessing  these 
advantages,  care  little  for  factitious  rank  or  hereditary  titles,  although 
they  may  have  succeeded  to  them  by  birth.  Weak  and  immoral  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  conscious  of  no  natural  excellence  calculated 
to  command  esteem^-who  feel  that,  if  left  to  fall  in  society  to  the  level 
of  their  merit,  they  would  sink  to  its  lowest  stages— -call  in  the  aid  of 
adventitious  circumstances  to  support  their  consequence,  found  upon 
Ihem  pretensions  to  precedent  and  respect,  and  affect  to  treat  with  disdain 
afl  who  cannot  boast  of  equality  with  them  in  these  fanciful  advantages. 
No  one  grudges  to  high  rank,  when  joined  with  mental  greatness,  the 
highest  honors ;  but  the  spirit  of  which  we  complain,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  effect,  produces  prejudicial  results,  by  separating  oonsidervtion  from 
the  qualities  which  alone  ought  to  confer  it,  and  by  encouraging  a  por- 
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tion  of  society  to  remain  profligate  and  Uninstructed,  in  the  idea  that  their 
rank  places  them  above  the  reach  of  public  opinion.  The  legitimate 
remedy  ibr  this  evil,  is  to  refine  and  instruct  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community;  and  when  they  are 
able  to  exhibit  elegant  manners  and  enlarged  understandings,  nature  will 
assert  her  own  superiority,  and  facti.tious  pretensi^ms  will  sink  in  public 
estimation  like  the  tattooed  fisuse  and  pendant  nasal  ornaments  of  the  sav- 
age. We  believe  it  ^uite  possible  to  render  a  merchant  or  manufacturer 
a  gentlemarif  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  by  a  judicious  course  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

On  another  point  also  we  differ  firom  Mr.  Campbell.    He  proposes 
that  the  education  of  boys  should  be  finished  before  tkey  begin  to  learn 
a  trade ;  and  proposes  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  as  a  period 
for  study,  adding,  that  on  inquiry  he  is  informed  that  a  young  man  may 
continue  his  education  till  the  latter  age  consistently  with  learning  his 
business.    Looking  at  the  order  in  which  the  organs  of  the  faculties  are 
developed,  and  at  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  by  which  the 
exercise  of  mental  energy  is  afiected,  we  perceive  &at  prior  to  eigh- 
teen, the  organs  of  the  propensities,  sentiments  and  perceptive  or  know- 
ing powers,  such  as  Individuality,  Language,  Locality,  Form,  Number, 
and  Tune,  are  in  the  highest  state  of  maturity;  and  that  it  is  not  till 
twenty  or  upwards  that  the  reflecting  organs  have  attained  their  full  size ; 
and  farther,  that  it  is  not  till  af^  majority  that  the  constitution  of  the 
brain  has  been  perfected,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  the  most  powerfiil 
manifestations.    Following  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  we  would 
teach  children  morality  and  virtuous  conduct,  and  also  initiate  them  in 
all  the  varieties  of  simple  knowledge,  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  we 
would  send  them  to  learn  a  trade  irom  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  we  would  combine  attendance  on  classes  of  phi- 
losophy with  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  their  profession.    The  details 
of  business  do  not  require  a  greater  portion  of  understanding  than  is  pos- 
sessed from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  while  the  higher  branches  of  moral  and 
physical  science  require  a  mature  intellect  and  some  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  society  to  enable  the  mind  to  enter  upon  them 
with  delight,  and  draw  practical  benefits  from  their  study.     Farther,  one 
great  cause  of  the  education  that  is  at  present  bestowed  being  partially 
lost,  is  the  entire  separation  of  learning  from  business.     The  boy  is  a 
scholar  till  he  goes  to  the  shop  or  counting-house ;  and  when  he  goes 
there  he  is  a  merchant  or  trader,  and  lays  aside  all  his  literature,  science, 
and  school  acquirements,  as  obsolete  exercises  of  boyhood.     He  never 
thinks  of  study  as  a  relaxation  from  business,  or  as  an  agreeable  recrea- 
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tioKi  for  leimire  hours;  and,  until  this  habit  shall  he  attained,  edocatioii 
will  not  have  triumphed.  Hie  great  object  ought  to  be  to  keep  the  intd 
lect  and  higher  sentiments  of  the  industrious  cksses  habitually  awake, 
and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  every  Uiing  that  is  calculated  to  support 
the  activity  of  those  powers,  and  afford  them  gratification;  and  this  wiU 
never  be  accomplished  till  they  are  trained  to  look  on  themselves  not 
only  as  individuals  pursuing  exclusive  and  personal  objects,  but  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  interested  in  the  great  principles  which  regulate  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  species.  They  must  be  taught  to  pass  from 
the  counting-house  to  classes  of  philosophy,  and  from  the  halls  of  sd- 
eneeto  the  ware-house,  as  transitions  natural,  useful  and  becoming ;  and 
to  regard  personal  industry  and  elevated  reflection  as  fitted  each  to  confer 
graoe,  dignity  and  usefulness  on  the  other.  There  is  no  degradation  in 
labor ;  and  the  highest  intelligence  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most 
animated  exertions  in  the  duties  of  life.  A  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Britian;  for  its  practical  application  would  constitute  their  glory  and 
their  strength.— •£(Kn6urg'A  Phren,  Jour. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Settgian  and  Phrenology. — ^*  It  appears  te  me  to  be  by  no 
desirable  that  Phrenologists  should  pay  any  attention  to  that  class  of  objeo^ 
tors  who  reitjerate  ^e  charge  that  their  system  is  opposed  to  Religion. 
Every  science  has  in  some  stage  of  its  progress  received  a  similar  attack, 
and  the  friends  of  Phrenology  will  surely  be  enabled  to  bear  tiieir  fate, 
in  this  respect,  with  tolerable  equanimity  when  they  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  individuals  who  in  the  present  day  accuse  them  of  promul- 
gating doctrines  subversive  of  Beligion,  are  the  worthy  descendants  and 
representatives  of  the  class  who  some  few  centuries  back  brought  a  sim- 
ilar charge  against  the  teachers  of  Astronomy,  and  who  in  later  days, 
when  religion  still  survived,  although  the  first  principles  of  Astronomi- 
cal Science  had  become  familiar  truth,  transferred  the  charge  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Qeology.  Undismayed  by  the  attack,  the  Geologists  steadily 
cx>ntinued  their  observations  and  multiplied  their  proofs.  Religion  still 
survived,  and  their  accusers  (who  seem  tenaciously  to  cling  to  die  belief 
(hat  they  must  eventually  succeed  in  discovering  some  science  which 
shall  be  subversive  of  relinon)  unwilling  to  let  the  charge  lie  idle,  imme- 
diately directed  it  against  Phrenology.  The  probability  is,  that,  like  its 
predecessors,  this  science  will  survive  the  attack,  and  as  it  has  already 
resisted  its  force  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  seems  likely,  judging  from 
past  experience,  that  some  new  discovery  will  shordy  rise  up,  against 
which  tne  old  piece  of  artillery  will  be  required,  that  it  will  therefore  be 
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eoDflideved  epqpedient  to  withdraw  it  from  Phrenology,  tnddat  althovi^ 
the  system  will  then  be  suffered  quiedy  to  pn^^ress.  Religion  will  atitt 
retain  its  vitality  and  extend  its  influence. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  field  of  science  may  yet  be  enlarged 
by  many  new  discoveries^  sufficient  to  afford  constant  employment  to 
these  worthy  persons ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  need  not  neoessanly 
relinquish  the  belief  diat  the  day  will  never  arrive  which  will  enable 
them  to  affirm  that  they  have  at  length  met  witk  the  object  of  their  per- 
severing search  V^-^Conwaunicaied  by  M,  B.  Sampawk,  London. 

Head<Ltke  caused  by  over-excitemeni  of  eeftain  mmtal  faadiiei.^^ 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  oireeted  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler, 
while  recently  lecturing  on  Phrenology  in .  one  .of  the  N,  England  slates. 
The  letter  was  written  by  a  very  intelligent  lady-^the  wife  of  a  dergy* 
man;  and,  we  are  assured,  that  the  facts  here  stated,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  stricdy  correct.    Such  facts,  we  preeume,  are  by  no  meana  of  mire* 
qnent  occurrence :  were  the  attention  <^  persons  properly  directed  to  the 
subject,  almost  any  number  might  be  coUeoted*    MrS.  B  ■■  ■*  writes 
thus—*'  For  some  months  past,,  I  have  experienced  a  very  gseai  de^e 
of  pain  in  my  head  which  I  have  endeavored  to  account  for  pbrenologi- 
cally;  for  this  reason,  viz:  that  it  was  always  attendant  upon  unnsval 
excitement  of  mind.    This  pain  has  been,  so  severe  at  timesy  that  I  hav^ 
feared  it  might  terminate  in  mrapsy  of  the  brain.    Still  I  cannot  be  aas^ 
isfied  wJLth  £is  conclusion,  because  the  painy  though  severe,  frequealiy 
fhifis  its  positioUp  which  I  think  yQi^Idjnot  be  tlie^ caae.in  dropsy*' 
Since  your  Lecture  last  evening,  J  have  examined  the  subject  morefully^ 
and  called  to  mind  moro  distinctly,  the  pa^ticudat  hcaiion  of  this  dis* 
tress,  which  I  was  better  able  to  do  from  the  extreme  acuteness  of  suf- 
fering that  I  have  lately  experienced.    Allow  me  fiiBt  to  ask  one  qnes- 
tion,  viz :  if  pain  be  produced  in  the  region  of  one  organ  which  is  ovff- 
excitedf  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  where  there  is  great  nervous 
excitability  of  tednperament,  several  organs  may  be  excited  and  eaiise 
pain  at  the  same  time^  or  successively?     Now  this  is  the  fact  reapoelf^ 
ing  myself— when  I  suffer  pain  in  any  pwt  of  my  head,  there  is  peifecit 
correspondence  on  both  siaes  of  it     I  have  felt  it  distinctly  at  these  van* 
ous  points.    In  the  region  of  Construcliveness,  this  has  frequendy  been 
the  case,  after  I  have  been  cutting  out  a  large  quantity  of  work,  and  rack- 
ing my  invention  to  do  it  in  the  best  and  most  economical  manner;  and 
also  whenevjer  I  have  been  contriving  plans  or  inventing  games  of  ttnvw* 
ment,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  my  children's  profit  or  pleasure* 
Again:  Such  are  my  circumstances,  that  great  care  devoltes  uponme-^ 
the  education  of  my  children,  the  pianagement  of  my  domestic  con- 
cerns, the  control  and  disposal,  to  a  great  extent,  of  oorinanees;  tM  to 
this,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up' my  spirits  whether  sick  ev 
well,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity.    At  such 
times,  the  pain  has  been  directly  through  the  head,  as  it  seemed  to  fne, 
where  the  organs  of  Combativeness  and  I>estruetivenes8  are  located  7 
and  I  have  felt  like  this:  *'Die  I  may,  but  e^of&mbatd  I  jnust** 
When  attending  closely  to  any  discourse  or  reading  argumentative  sub- 
jects that  require  deep  thought,  my  forehead  is  subject  to  distress  sand 
siMnetimcS  severe  pain.     I  fireqijently  suffer  pain  in  the  rc^i^ 
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aKty  and  Ideality;  and  ooold  eminierafe  many  instancev  of  diia  Idad. 
One  more  fact  <mly  wiU  I  now  mention.  I  am  troabled  aAen  widipabi 
over  the  eyea,  and  have  noticed  that  whenerer  my  chDdren  hare  duar- 
ranged  every  thini^  about  the  house,  I  am  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  after 
ffoing  about  and  replacing  every  thing  in  order,  my  head  ia  veij  aend- 
b^  relieved**' 

Jlmeal  to  the  Clergy. — ^A  eorreapondent  sends  us  a  communicatioo 
from  upper  Canada,  under  the  signature  of  **  CiericuSy^  which  contains 
some  very  good  remarks  upon  fiie  bearing  of  Phrenology  on  religion, 
widi  an  answer  to  the  objections  diat  the  science  leads  to  Materia£sm, 
Fatalism,  lu^  As  the  same  topics  have  been  somewhat  inDy  discussed 
in  the  Jonrmd,  we  have  i^oom  only  to  present  a  single  paragraph  of  die 
present  communication.  Says  this  writer:  **Upon  the  ckrgy,  above 
all  others,  does  the  voice  of  suffering  call — ^to  them  does  every  principle 
of  duty  appeal,  that  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  righteousness,  they 
shoula  inquire  into  the  namre  and  bearings  of  a  discovery — ^which  is  to 
the  mind  what  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  body, 
and  which,  if  true,  as  much  as  tlie  interests  of  the  soul  exceed  those  of 
die  body,  and  as  much  as  the  salvation  of  the  former  surpasses  the  pie- 
serration  of  the  latter — ^is  of  so  much  more  importance  to  man — ^it 
behooves  the  clergy,  I  say,  to  inquire  with  careful,  patient  and  impartial 
examination,  whether  it  be  true — taking  care,  above  all  things,  that  they 
do  not  lighdy  reject  the  handywork  of  the  Almighty.  The  only  con- 
dusion  which  any  reasonable  Or  thinking  man  can  arrive  at,  aiVer  such 
an  investigation,  is  that  the  grand  principles  of  Phrenology  are  irue-^ 
that  they  are  founded  in  nature,  ana  are  tne  work  of  Nature  s  6od.^ 
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Phrenology  in  Vtenna.-^R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.,  who  has  recently  spent 
several  years  m  Germany  and  Austria,  mentions  the  following  interesting 
fact  in  relation  to  his  visit  at  Vienna.  «<0f  Vienna  I  could  say  much 
too— of  interest  which  Prince  Mettemich  (one  of  GalPs  eariest  pupils) 
and  many  members  oi  the  first  families  there,  take  in  Phrenology.  In-* 
deed,  it  was  principally  owins^  to  my  being  a  phrenologist,  that  I  received 
great  attention  from  Prince  Mettemich,  and  introductions  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  institutions  to  facilitate  my  observations  in  Vienna.'* 

7%e  Chinese^  Cramologi9te,'-^ln  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  CJii* 
nese  Museum,  m  this  city,  drawn  up  by  Professor  E.  G.  Wines — who 
is  well  acquainted  with  tne  character  of  that  people— we  find  this  state- 
ment: **The  Chinese  put  faith  in  the  external  developements  of  the 
skull,  and  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  phrenologists.  They  look 
for  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  man  in  his  forehead,  and  of  a  woman 
in  die  back  of  the  cranium.'* 

Mr.  Geo.  Combe  intends  visiting  Germany  the  present  season:  one 
of  his  leading  objects  is  undoubtedly  the  advancement  of  Phrenology  in 
fhe  interior  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Mr.  Combe*s  tour  in  the  United  States  is  just  published  in  two  vol- 
umest  and  wUl  be  farther  nodced  in  the  Journal 
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ARTICLE  JL 

tioiu  of  the  Nervous  System  in  opposition  to  -Phienology,  4m*,  by  Dr.  Smilh,  «f 
NewYoik. 

(Contmued  fipom  page  309.) 

Harviog  now  stripped  the  proposition  kdd  down  by  Profe^BorSiitiAas 
the  embodiment  of  Plirenology,  of  imlevuii  mattet,  cotncted  tfacir 
errois  and  exposed  their  misrepveaeBteliMiSf  we  will  re-stete  them  in  raeh 
form  98  to  represent  correctly  phrenolbgioid  doetriaes. 

1.  The  brain  Is  the^orgin  of  die  mitad. 

2.  The  mind  is  endowed  with  a  plurality  of  innate  faedties. 

3.  Eadi  of  theslB  faeiUtiee  manifests  itself  ihrosigh'the  medittm  of  a 
particalar  drgan ;  of  whi<^  oigans  the  brain  is  a  oongmes. 

4.  The  power  of  mmnfnting  each  faculty  bears  a  coiistant  ^d  uni- 
lonn  relation,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  size  of  the  organ- of  eneh 
faoiuty* 

6*  The  outer  snrface  of  the  skull  corresponds  so  neatiy  with' the' fdrm 
^  the  brain,  tfafeit  the  rektive  size  of  these  different  oigans  can'biB  ascer- 
tamed  duritag  life. 

On  comj^anng  diese  prcypositions  with  those  laid  down  by  JProfestor 
Smith,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  diffsr  rery  matetiaily.  The  argum^t 
is  therefore  "Tirtually  concluded^"  for  his  attack  is  made  not  upon  the 
science  in  whi<^  we  belieTe,  but  on  a  sonsalied  phrenology  of  his  own 
'inTsntion.  We  will  proceed,  however,  and  in* the  first  place  ^tamlne 
two  objections  ^ti^hich  the  professor  bribgs  forward  against  die  logical 
correctness  of  phren^^gists. 

On  page  94  he  commences  his  attack  on  Ab  doctrine  of  distinct  ol*^!^s, 
by  demahdiiig  the  eridence  on  which  it  is  bued.  "Weconfid^htly  "refer 
h'mi  to  xtotore,  to  cotteetions  of  cvsts  and  busts,  iittd  to  the  plates  and 
writings  of  phrenologists.  Btu  to  them  he  dt^clines  to  go.  This  doc- 
trine, he  says,  *<  is  an  rafeience  and  has  to  be  adduecd^T)  so  far  as  it  cain 
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be  adduced  (?)  at  all,  from  the  propositkm  next  in  order.**    Hie 
sition  here  referred  to  being  that  size,  cstens  paribus,  is  the 
of  power.     *' Until,  consequenllj,  that  praposiooii  ednes 
before  us,  no  proof,**  he  says, ''  can  be  offered,  and  of  cooise  no 
tion  made.     Were  we,  therefore,*'  he  continues,  '*  to  insist  npoa 
logical  rights  there  would  be  no  controversy  y 

It  is  not  true  that  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  is  a  mere 
from  the  doctrine  thai  size  is  the  measure  of  power.  It  rests  upoo 
▼ation  and  can  be  demonstrated  by  attention  to  form  alone  efcn.  But 
this  whole  objection  arises  from  confounding  a  systematic  piesentz&m 
of  certain  conclusions  with  the  mode  of  arriving  at  those  condnsioiis. 
It  is  erected  on  the  false  presumption  that  phrenologists  laid  down  one 
proposition,  on  that  gnmnded  another,  and  on  that  a  third,  so  proeee&g 
to  Ae  end.  But  we  maintain  that  our  fundamental  principles  are,  oo 
the  contrary,  generalizations  of  individual  facts :  therefore  to  the  consid- 
eration of  these  the  professor  must  of  necessity  resort  But  indepen- 
dently o{  this,  the  ctrcumstanee  of  one  proposition  being  laid  dowr 
before  anodieir,  by  no  means  proves  that  the  former  must  be  demonsfn 
ted  without  roferenee  to  the  odier;  for  propositions  may  be  dependan> 
on  the  same  facts,  and  may  be  of  equal  importance,  though  one  must  of 
necessity  be  first  in  order.  And  again  the  objection  shows  ignorance  oi 
forgetfukiess  of  the  general  mode  of  arranging  systematic  works.  In 
investigation,  we  ascend  from  particaiars  to  that  which  is  general.  In 
systematizing,  the  order  is  mversed,  the  concluding  gener^zatioii,  die 
crowning  fact,  being  o£ten  the  first  proposition  laid  down,  thus  preceding 
all  the  subordinate  propositions  and  particular  cases  on  the  truA  of  which 
its  correctness  is  dependent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  whatever 
light  we  view  the  objection  of  Profbasor  Smith,  it  \b  futile  and  unsound. 
He  cannot,  under  this  illogied  cry  about  <<  logical  rights,"  escape  the 
necessity  of  investigation.  Nor  can  he  be  allowed,  what  he  seems  to 
claimt  the  reputation  of  generosity,  for  n^^ecting  to  stop  his  argument 
at  this  fancy-wrought  hairier  of  his  own  M'eedon. 

On  page  98,  the  profSessor  diarges  phrenologists. with  <*  assuming  facts 
to  be  true  tmthout  an  attempt  to  prove  tJiem,^^  and  with  making  "  reas- 
oning premises  and  iilfereiices  to  change  places  as  occasion  may  require.'* 
To  prove  this^,  he  narrates  a  dispute  which  he  htid  with  somebody,  from 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  nar- 
rator came  ofif  triurophand^;  We  leave  him  full  possession  of  this  tri- 
umph and  proceed  to  notice  the  following  other  confirmation  of  his 
charge.  «*  A  patient,'*  says  het  '*in  a  fit  of  sickness  forgot  the  use  of 
language.  Now^  says  the  phrenologist^  the  case  is  plain,  the  man's  organ 
of  Language  was  disordered.    Here  of  ■  course  we  have  an  assertien 
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deduced  from  the  truth  of  phrenology,  the  hypothesis  being  taken  for 
granted^  and  then  made  to  do  the  duty  of  a  premise/^  "But,"  con- 
tinues the  professor,  "when  a  reversal  hecomes  convenient,  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  an  inability  to  employ  words  through  some  malady, 
proves  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs.  In  this  way,  what  was  before 
an  inference,  is  now  converted  into  an  assumption,  and  in  lieu  of  being 
the  offspring,  is  made  to  stand  in  loco  parentis,*^ 

This  is  very  plausible  but  also  very  fallacious  and  erroneous.     It  is 
not  true  that  phrenologists  "  assume**  their  facts ;  it  is  not  true  that  they 
do  not  attempt  to  prove  whatever  they  advance;  it  is  not.  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  distinct  organs  is  a  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  true  that  they  take  this 
doctrine  for  granted.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the  professor  founds  ^n 
argument  against  phrenology  on  the  assumption  that  phrenologists  as- 
sume their  facts ;  that  he  ta/ees  for  granted  that  the  phrenologist  have 
taken  for  granted  the  trutli  of  phrenology.     So  readUy  does  he  fall 
into  the  errors  which  he  is  charging  upon  others !     Now  if  the  professor 
will  prove  that  the  facts  of  phr^iolqgy  are  assumptions,  and  that  its  doc- 
trines are  hypotheses,  then  clearly  the  controversy  will  be  at  an  end,  and 
to  continue  the  argument  would  be  to  batter  the  air  after  prostrating  the 
fortress.     The  truth  is  that  the  phrenologists  never  applied  the  above 
explanation  to  forgetfulness  of  language  until  after  they  liad  est^Ushed 
the  existence  of  an  organ  of  language.    And  having  established  the 
existence  of  such  an  organ,  the  above  inference  is  plainly  deduced  not 
from  the  premise  pointed  out  by  the  professor,  but  from  a  universal 
law  of  pathology,  which  his  hostility  to  phrenology  even  will  hardly 
induce  him  to  controvert,  the  major  proposition  of  the  argument  being 
that  the  disordered  manifestation  of  a  faculty  is  always  indicative  of  the 
functional  or  organic  derangement  of  the  organ  of  that  faculty.     The  mi- 
nor proposition  expresses  the  disordered  manifestation  of  the  faculty  of 
language  in  a  particular  case,  and  the  conclnsion  inevitably  follow^  thatin 
the  case  referred  to,  the  organ  of  that  faculty  was  deranged.     Could  Dr. 
Smith  prove  that  no  distinct  portion  of  the  brain  constitutes'  the  peculiar 
organ  of  the  faculty  of  language,  he  would  not  indeed  impair  the, efficacy 
of  the  above  argument,  but  he  would  force  the  phrenologist  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  brain  as  a  whole  was  deranged  and  liot  a  jpartieular  part. 
Here  we  are  again  at  the  very  point  of  the  controversy.     Is  there  a 
peculiar  portion  of  the  brain  which  constitutes  the  organ  of  Language  ? 
We  say  this  is  a  fact  not  only  demonstrable  but  demonstrated.  '  The 
professor  denies  this,  but  offers  no  proof  beyond  the  above  logical  quib- 
bles ;  but  until  he  disproves  our  doctrine,  his  objection  is  a-mere  play  of 
words.     As  to  the  "convenient  reversal"  of  whidi  he  speaks,  it  is  a 
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fiction  of  his  own  invention.  The  phrenologist  has  in  every  case  proved 
'the  seats  of  the  various  organs  by  physiological  observations,  and  patho- 
logical facts  have  been  brought  in  merely  as  corroborative  or  ^umulauve 
<  proof ;  as  such,  we  deem  them  to  possess  great  wei^t  and  interest  ^tJiHey 
'  show  beyond  dispute  that  one  faculty  of  the  mitad  may  be  ^i>ig:ry  idud 
solely  deranged,  a  phenomenon  which  the  phrenological  doetnne  cJeariy 
explains,  but  which  the  anti-phrenological  notion  rencfers  absolutely  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable.  Na}^  still  farther ;  patiioldgical  cases  6heu 
confirm  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  correctoess  of  the  jphreiiologist 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  Various  organs.  Let  Vis  take' one  iiislanie  beariXig 
(direedy  oh  the  question  in  hahd.  Sir  Robert  Liston  was  a  gentleVnan 
'of  great  taletits ;  he  was  once  minister  plenipotentiary  to  d^is  countiy, 
and  at  another  time  to  the  Court  of  Russia ;  he  spoke  ten  languages,  knew 
four  others,  and  was  remarkable  for  amiability  and  courtesy  until  seven 
years  before  his  death,  when  hts  mental  manifestations  commenced  to 
undergo  a  marked  change.  He  saw  apparitions;  long  trains  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  others,  each  in  appropriate  costume,  would  p^  before  his 
eyes.  At  first  he  was  amused,  being  aware  of  their  unreal  nature,  but 
finally  one  vision  became  so  terribly  real  that  he  never  afterwards  spoke 
of  these  visitations.  He  9w  his  wife,  who  had  been  deaid  some  yean, 
standing  in  the  room,  so  life-like  in  appearance  that  he  spoke  to  her;  she 
walked  towards  the  window,  he  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  his  head  and 
hands  crashed  against  the  glass,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  iUusioD. 
Again,  from  being  one  of  the  most  aikiiable  and  courteous,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  men,  and  fVom  b^ng  an  admirable  linguist, 
he  became  unable  to  use  words.  At  his  death,  Dr.  Abercrombie  and 
Mr.  Craig  examined  the  brani,  Mr.  Combe  being  present  Over  the 
organ  of  Wonder  j  the  appearance  of  die  dura-mater  and  skull  indicated 
that  chronic  ir^flaminatum  had  existed.  In  the  posterior  lobe,  where 
CombativenesM  is  ntuated,  an  abscess  was  found j  an  inch  hi  length  vid 
half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Jin  abscess  was  also  discovered  in  the  line  of 
the  fibres  of  the  organ  of  L&nguage,  (Combe's  lectiires  onphrendl- 
ogy,  edited  by  Dr.  Boaidman,  pp.  118,  314,  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Suri^cal  Journal,  Oct.  1836,  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  Oct 
1836,  American  Journal  <^  Science  and  Arts,  July  1840.)  Will  Pro- 
fessor Smith  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  know  his  opinion  of  this  and  the 
numerous  analagous  cases  to  be  found  in  the  phrendogical  writings? 

After  considerably  nfiore' erroneous  asdertion  and  fallacious  reasoning, 
the  readers  progress  through  Which  is  aptiy  characterized  by  Professor 
Smith  himself  as  a  ^^ groping"  in  a  **  region  of  gloom,"  '*at  every  step 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  obscurity  by  whieh  we  are  surrounded," 
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we  arrive  at  a  point  of  the  controyersy  at  which  the  auth(»r  shows  that 
he  has  had,  during  one  interval  at  least,  k  just  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  phrenologists  should  be  met,  and  that  he  himself  is  convinced  of  the 
inconclusiveness  of  all  on  which  he  has  previously  relied,  and^  as  if 
cheered  by  the  genial  rays  of  truth  which  had  thus  fitfully  visited  him, 
he  exclaims :  "  The  region  of  gloom  is  past,  the  road  before  us  is  plain, 
the  points  to  be  reached  obvious  and  essentially  dependent  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  ou^  senses ;  for  projections  of  the  brain  are  visible,  tangible, 
measurable.    The  prominent  traits  of  character  are  also  readily  and,, 
certainly  discernible.    How  far,  consequendy  the  latter  corresponds- 
with  the  former^  is  a  fact  capable  of  the  most  easy  and  satisfactory 
proof  or  that  failing,  phrenology  may  be  safely  and  confidently  pro- 
nounced a  mere  phantom  of  the. imagination."     (pp.  107.)    For  '* pro- 
jections" substitute  '^developeitients,"  and  this  quotation. will  corcecdy 
express  the  test  to  which  we  wish  out  science  to  l>e  subjected.     And  it 
recognizes,  to  the  fidlest  extent,  the  correctness  of  the  phrenological 
mode  of  investigation.     "  Which  is  the  tnie  alternative,"  adds  the  pro- 
fessor, "  it  is  now  our  business  to  inquire."     Gladly  will  we  abide  by 
whatever  alternative  may  result  from  a  faithful  inquiry.    Let  us,  there- 
fore, pass  in  review,  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  presented  by  the 
professor  froip  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  decide  their  force  understandinglyf 

Fact  1,  (pp.  81.)  **  When  perplexed  by  some  puzzling  problem,  we 
experience  uneasiness  in  the  head,  particularly,  as  I  think,  in  its  anterior 
part" 

The  consideration  of  a  **  problem,^*  as  such,  is  solely  a  work  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  seat  of  the  intellect  being,  according  to  our  science,  the 
^*anterior^^  lobe,  this  fact  is  corroborative  of  phrenology. 

Fact  2,  (pp.  82.)  "  A  young  man  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  frontal 
lobe  by  an  accident.  The  wound  healed,  but  the  bone  itself  was  not 
regenerated,  so  that  a  distinct  osseous  edge  remained.  In  after  life,  when 
this  person  attempted  close  study,  internal  soreness  and  external  inflam- 
mation took  place  and  compelled  him  to  desist." 

**  Study*^  is  an  operation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  seat  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  being  the  ^^frontaT*  lobe,  this  fact  also  is  directly  corrobora- 
tive of  phrenology.** 

Fact  3,  (pp.  93.)  **  The  brain,  its  anterior  part  being  in  advance, 
acquires  its  full  size  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Authors  differ  as  to 
the  exact  date,  which  probably  is  not  uniform,  though  rwt  later  than  the 
seventh  year.*^ 

Phrenologists  maintain,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that 
the  brain  very  seldom  attains  its  full  size  before  the  age  of  manhood. 
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The  phrenological  «*  authors,"  therefore,  are  not  of  the  number  to  whom 
Professor  Smith  refers,  yet  he  attempts  not  to  give  a  reason  for  this  exclu- 
sion.    Surely  he  was  bound  to  tell  us  why  he  considers  the  phrenologi- 
cal proposition  false,  and  the  non-phrenological  one  true.     He  has  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  deciding  between  them  by  actual  observation 
of  the  brain  itself.     The  subjects  of  all  ages  yearly  presented  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  have  fur- 
nished him  with  ample  means  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  brain,  and 
of  showing,  if  possible,  most  conclusively  that  the  phrenologists  are  in 
the  wrong.     But  he  has  chosen,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  with 
something,  it  seems  to  us,  of  credulity,  to  depend  implicitly  upon  the 
sayings  of  "authors,"  when  nature  could  so  readily  have  been  appealed 
to.     It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the  "  Select  Discourses," 
that  Meckel's  Anatomy  is  the  source  of  all  Professor  Smith's  anatomical 
opinions.     Let  us  turn,  tlierefore,  to  Meckel.     In  volume  ii.  page  705, 
§1801,  (Paris  1825)  we  find  the  following  passage ;  "  Jusqu'a  I'epoque 
de  r  entier  developpement,  Tencephale  continue  d'etre  plus  gros,  en  pro- 
portion du  corps,  qu  'il  nel'est  dans  la  suite ;  car,  entre  six  et  cept  mis 
suivant  Wenzel,  et  meme  de's  la  troisie^me  annee,  selon  Soemmering, 
il  a  deja  acquis  le  volume  et  la  pesantour  qu*  il  doit  conserver  pendant 
tout  le  reste  de  la  vie.'*    That  is,  between  si^  and  seven  years,  accord- 
ing to  Wenzel,  and  at  three  years,  according  to  Soemmering,  the  brain 
acquires  it  full  size  and  weight.     Thus  it  is,  then,  the  reader  of  the  Select 
Discourses  will  quote  Professor  Smith  as  his  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  the  brain  attains  its  full  size  at  seven  years  of  age.     We  turn  to 
Smith  and  we  find  that  he  refers  to  Meckel;  we  turn  to  Meckel,  and  we 
ascertain  that  he  speaks  on  the  authority  of  Wenzel  and  Soemmering, 
who  diflfer  enough  to  have  put  others  on  tlieir  guard  and  shown  to  them 
the  necessity  of  farther  observation.     We  turn  toWenzel  and  Soemmer- 
ing, and  then  learn  the  meagemess,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  induc- 
tions of  facts.     Soemmering,  for  instance,  weighed  the  brain  of  a  child 
and  the  brain  of  an  adult ;  found  them  of  about  equal  weight  and  forth- 
with concluded  that  the  brain  attains  its  full  weight  and  size  at  two  oi 
three  years  of  age !     But,  inasmuch  as  brains  difier  greatly  in  size  and 
weight,  there  being  idiots  of  adult  age  whose  brains  weigh  no  more  than 
one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  there  being  men,  duch  as  Dupuytren  and 
Cuvier,  whose  brains  weigh  four  and  a  half  pounds,  or  upwards,  it  is 
evident  that  even  a  child's  brain  of  large  size,  might  weigh  as  much  as 
a  small  adult  brain,  and  yet  the  proposition  of  the  phrenologist  be  true, 
namely,  that  the  brain  increases  in  size  till  the  age  of  manhood.     Just 
suppose,  ii'  you  can,  reader,  the  head  of  Mr.  Webster,  twenty-five  inchee 
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in  circumference,  on  the  head  of  an  urchin  of  three  years  old !  "  But," 
says  Professor  Smith,  '<  the  increase  in  the '  bulk  of  the  head  is  due  to 
the  thickening  of  the  skull,  and  not  to  the  growth  of  its  contents.*'  We 
have  examined  many  skulls  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  we  can  state 
as  the  result  of  such  observations,  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  skull 
of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  but  about  one  Jlfth  of  an  inch.  W©  * 
are  sure  that  Professor  Smith',  on  this  subject,  does  not  speak  according - 
to  knowledge. 

Fact  4,  (pp.  96.)  **  It  is  found  that  where  duties  are  deferred  to  an 
after  period  of  life,  the  parts  implicated  remain  nearly  stationary  until 
their  action  is  needed.  Of  this  principle,  the  changes  which  occur  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  will  serve  as  an  example.  Now  the  cerebellum  whose 
sole  office  it  is,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  to  engender  sexual  feel- 
ing, has,  according  to  Meckel,  its  relative  magnitude  ^Xji^e  or  six  monthit 
aftqr  birth ;  and  its  absolute  bulk  while  we  are  yet  little  children.  Here, 
then,  we  have  by  far  tlie  largest  of  the  supposed  organs,  being  indeed  a 
seventh  or  eighth  of  the  whole  brain,  perfected  and  dormant  for  eight  or 
ten  years." 

■ 

The  principle  embodied  iu  the  former  part  of  this  extract,  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  on  it  the  phrenologist  relies  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
True  it  is  that  "according  to  Meckel,"  the  cerebellum  attains  its  full  rela- 
tive magnitude  at  the  age  of  six  months^  but  according  to  nature^  not 
until  the  age  of  puberty.  If  the  phrenologists  have  established  one  fact 
more  dearly  than  another,  it  is  the  one  we  have  just  stated.  In  infants, 
the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parts,  constituting 
but  from  abont  one  niuth  (and  this  very  seldom)  to  one  twentieth  of  the 
brain ;  whereas,  in  the  adults,  it  constitutes  from  one  fifth  to  one  seventh 
of  the  brain^  its  nervous  fibres  being  those  of  the  whole  enrephalon, 
which  ace  the  latest  to  present  a  distinct  appearance.  These  statements, 
if  erroneous.  Professor  Smith  has  the  means  of  readily  disproving.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  making  the  attempt.  We  should  then 
have  no  fear  of  his  ever  afterwards  writing  in  relation  to  the  cerebellum » 
*<  according  to  Meckel." 

Fact  6,  (pp.  100.)  "  In  what  manner  do  you  account  for  the  occur* 
reace  that  persona  with  small  heads  have  sometimes  great  and  various 
UdentB^' 

The  answer  ie  very  easy  and  very  conclusive.  Taknlf  are  the  gifts 
ef  the  intellectual  facoltiesi  and  the  organs  of  these  faculties  have  the^r 
seat  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain*  Now  this  may  be  large,  while  the 
organs  of  the  sentiments  and  the  propensities,  which  constitute  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  head,  are  <nnall.    If-  Professor  Smith  will  produce  a  case  iu 
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which  not  the  head  in.  general  but  the  anterior  lobe  is  small,  whUe  the 
talents  are  great  and  various,  it  will  jbe  to  .tbe>  purpose^  But  such  a  case 
he  c&nnot  produce. 

Fact  6,  (pp.  101.)  "Where  persons  have  been  i^9a^e.  for  yearf. 
nothing  unusual  in  the  brain  could  sometimes  be  detected, \  and  where 
morbid  changes  have  been  discovered^  it  was  frequendy  impossible  tQ 
determine  whether  they  were  the  caus^  or  the  effecte  of  the  mental 
alieuation." 

If  morbid  changes  could  not  be  detef^ted  in  8w;h  casesi  which  recent 
investigations  lead  us  to  doubt,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  did  not 
ejcist.  And  even  if  they  did  not  exist,  the  fact  would  be  as  adverse  to 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  brain  being  the  organ  of  the  mind  at  all,  as  to  that  of 
its  being  a  congeries  of  organs.  Professor  Smith  seems  to  think  that 
disease  may  originate  in  the  mind  and  be  thence  communicated  to  the 
mind*s  organ.  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  how  disease  can 
effect  an  immaterial  principle  ?  And  if  it  can  become  diseased,  will  he 
tell  us  in  what  way  the  disorganization  and  death  of  this  principle  can 
be  avoided? 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  portion  of  the  •*  Select  Discourses"  at 
which  their  author  commences  in  more  due  form  the  overthrow  of  phre- 
nology, by  the  specification  of  hostile  instances ;  his  leading  fact  being 
the  following : 

Fact  7,  (pp.  109.)  "  I  have  liitherto  seen  one  individual  only  whose 
head  was  rather  larger  than  my  own,  and  one  who  was  my  equal.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  prodigious  *  developement,'  and  although  my  tem- 
perament is  not  only  sanguine  but  ardent,  I  have  seen,  with  sorrow  be 
it  said,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  men  less  amply  provided,  yet 
greater  than  I !  !'* 

If  the  fact  be  as  the  professor  states  it,  phrenology,  we  can  assure 
him,  is  not  in  the  least  affected  because  there  are  greater  men  than  he» 
The  power  to  attain  greatness  is  the  result,  not  of  the  mere  absohrtebolk' 
of  brain,  but  of  a  well  developed  and  a  well  balttnced  brain,  in  combi- 
nation with  activity  of  temperament  and  governed  by  external  circum* 
stances.  Absolute  bulk  may  be  occasioned  by  large  propensities,  and* 
the  individual  will,  in  such  case,  be  little  else  than  a  powerful  animd,  a 
creature  of  passion.  From  the  note  on  page  10 1[,  howeverv  it-  appears, 
that  Professor  Smith  judges  of  the  size  of  the  head  from  the  size  of  tkt. 
hat,  a  most  erroneous  means  of  judging.  **  Allow  me,*'  says.  Mr. 
Combe,  (Lectures  on  Phrenology,  edited  by  Dr.  Boardman,  pp,  8,)  "  to 
save  you  from  error.  Many,  after  hearing  tliat  sise  is  the  nieasin^  of 
power,  immediately  commence  to  try  on  the  hats  of  their  aoqoaiiitaneei» 
and  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  man  with  the  largest  hit  is.  the  most 


clever.  Now.liere  is  a  litde  mutakt^  The  hat  is  the  measure  of  tho 
bead^s  drcumfereace  in  a  part  of  which  he  need  not  be  so  proud.  It 
does  not  measure  a  great  part  of,,  the  intellect  and  none  at  all  of  the  moral 
smitiments.  Hatters,  in  seeming  anticipation  of  moral  improvement« 
have  left,  ip  the  upper  parts  of  our  hats,  ample  room  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments to  sprout  aod  grow/'  If  Professor  Smith  will  notice  that  por^ 
tion  o(  the  hat  which  comes  in  contact  with  his  head,  he  will  find  that 
the  perceptive  faculties  are  not  reached  by  it,  and  that  of  the  size  of  the 
coronal  region  it  affords  no  indication  whatever. 

The  professor  has  so  ofWn  reverte4  to  hi^  own  head  in  this  attack,  as 
to  give  others  also  full  liberty  to  revert  to  it.  He  evidently  presents  it  as 
a  fair  subject  for  public  discussion.  But.  for.  this  courtesy,  would  have 
restrained  us  from,  iQ9]uQg  to.  it  any  reference.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
may  be  allowed: to  s(iy  that  we  de€W:the  cerebral  organization,  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith  t0  b^  strongly  corroborative  of  phrenology,  and  should  like 
veiy  much  that  the  question  be  tested  by  a  jury  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. His  b^  is  large,  not  fjaerely  posteriorly  but  anteriorly,  and  he 
is  nndoubtedly  a  gentlepipA  of  much  influence  and  force  of  character. 
But  his  anterior  lobe  is  deficient  in  ibe  perceptive  faculties,  and  he  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  thing  but  a  man  of  facts;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  emi- 
nently speculative  and  hypothetical.  We  know  that  he  will  stroi^y 
disBOit  firom  this  opinion,  but  we  object  to  his  being  the  judge  of  his 
own  case;  we  appeal  not  to  his  testimony,  but  to  that.of  his  friends^ 
His  physiological  lectures  afford  evidence  of  this.  They  are  crowded 
with  metaphysical  opinions  and  philological  distinctions,  but  ara  meagre  in 
practical  teachings.  The  manusciipt  even,  is  time  worn;  modem  disr 
coveries  find  little  place  there ;  the  veiy  ink  has  become  decomposed ; 
the  tannic  acid  has  entered  into  new  combinations  and  left  the  yellow  bass 
alone  in  its  glory.  In  his  head,  the  organ  of  Firmness,  Self'*e8teem  and 
Combativeness  are  very  large,  if  our recollecticm  be  right,  and  hisfriends 
can  easily  correct  us  if  it  is  not;  and  we  ask  those  friends  whether  the 
manifestations  of  these  faculties  are  not  among  the  strongest  traits  of  his 
character.  Whether  he  does  not  manifest  great  tenacity  of  opinion,  great 
egotism,  and  a  great  tendency  to  oppose,  both  in  private  society  and  the 
meetings  of  the  college  trustees,  and  lyceum  directors.  Whether  he  does 
not  watch  with  a  good  natured  sort  of  earnestness  for  something  to  pounce 
upon.  To  be  sure  he  has  an  ample'  developement  of  benevolence,  wit 
and  the  social  organs,  and  he  is  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  his 
Self-esteem  and  Combativeness,  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  liberal  man. 
We  say  again  that  we  appeal  to  his  friends  to  say  whether  the  foregoing 
account  of  his  organization  andiP^^ntal  manifestations  is  not  essentially 
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correct  If  it  is,  then  by  appealing-to  the  organization,  does  phrenology 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  corroborate  its  doctrines  by  appealing  not 
to  the  testimony  indeed,  but  to  the  oi^[anization  of  its  antagonists  them- 
selves. 

After  giving  the  above  statement  about  himself,  Professor  Smith  comes 
down  upon  phrenology  with  some  "  facts"  which  he  considers  quite 
overwhelming.  "  To  avoid  error,"  says  he,  "  I  have  selected  and  shall 
state  instances  so  strongly  marked  as  to  render  a  mistake  impracticMe.** 
Let  us  examine  these  formidable  antagonists. 

Fact  8,  (pp.  111.)  "There  was  at  the  college  where  I  was  educa- 
ted, a  pupil  of  whose  physical  formation  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea 
when  I  state  that  the  students  of  mathematics  used  to  write  on  the  walls, 
*  Wliat  is  a  line?  G.  M.'s  body.'  *  What  is  a  point?  G.  M.'s  head.' 
This  last  was  so  small  and  round,  that  hats,  being  imported  in  those  days 
in  what  were  called  nests,  that  is,  one  within  the  other,  Mr.  M.  was  in 
the  habit  of  selecting  the  Jirst  in  the  series,  and  it  was  as  perfectly  dr- 
cular  when  laid  aside  as  when  first  put  on.  Now  this  gentleman  labored 
under  no  deficiency,  and  with  some  eccentricity  was  endowed  with  tal- 
ents much  above  the  common  .order." 

Fact,  9,  (pp.  111.)  "  Again,  there  resided  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
a  Mr.  C.  whose  cranium  was  so  diminutive  and  so  globular  that  it  was 
a  matter  also  of  ridicule.  A  turnip  was  in  this  case  taken  as  the  sym- 
bol, where  turnips  are  usually  about  the  size  of  tJie  fist.  The  simili- 
tude, /  have  been  assured  by  a  person  not  at  all  given  to  rotnancing^ 
was  very  striking.  Yet  Mr.  C.  was  distinguished  for  his  good  sense, 
and  devoid  of  peculiarities  either  positive  or  negative." 

If  the  head  in  the  former  case  were  really  about  the  size  of  a  point* 
and  in  the  latter  about  the  size  of  a  turnip,  where  a  turnip  is  about  the 
size  of  a  fist,  we  give  the  matter  up.  But  then  Professor  Smith  also 
will  have  to  abandon  the  proposition  which  he  lays  down  on  page  128^ 
namely,  "  that  a  brain  weighing  only  about  thirty  ounces,  or  less,  is  so 
incapable  of  performing  its  fimctions  Uiat  idiocy  results,"  for  even  thirty 
ounces  of  brain  would  occupy  considerable  space*  The  doctor  has, 
however,  given  us  the  clue  to  the  size  of  Mr.  M.'s  braiu  in  sayiug  that 
his  hat  was  the  smallest  of  "  a  nest."  Now  the  smallest  hat  of  a  nest 
was  always  6§  inches  at  least,  in  diameter,  or  about  twenty  inches  in 
circumference ;  a  rather  large  hat  to  cover  a  mathematical  point  And 
if  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  mathematical  point,  require  a  hat  twenty  inches 
in  circumference,  how  large  a  hat  it  must  take  to  cover  a  turnip  I  We 
suppose,  however,  that  tliese  similitudes  are  merely  intended  for  witti- 
cisms, and  that  all  that  is  really  meant  is  that  the  head  in  these  cases  was 
small.     «*  Mr.  M.  was  endowed  with  talents  much  above  tlie  common 
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ordte."  Talents,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  the  ofTspring  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  seat  of  the  intellect  is  the  anterior  \dbe  which  may  be 
well  developed  while  &e  absohte  size  of  the  head  is  small.  Now,  as 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  size  of  Mr.  M.'s  anterior  lobe,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  not  well  developed,  which  is  the  only  fact  of  any* 
importance,  and  this  information  being  omitted,  the  case  is  utterly  irrel- 
evant. As  to  Mr.  C/.,  we  do  not  perceive  what  business  he  has  there. 
His  head  was  small,  and  he  had  just  such  a  character  as  is  accordant 
with  a  small,  well  balanced  brain.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and' 
devoid  of  peculiarities,  either  positive  Or  negative.  AVe  will  tet  him 
pnrsne  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  No  harm  to  phrenology  will  he  ever 
be  guilty  of. 

Allow  us  in  this  place  to  correct  the  erroneous  notion  that  phrenology 
speaks  slightingly  of  men  with  brains  of  rather  small  or  moderate  size. 
A  man  with  such  a  brain,  is  still  a  man,  possessing  alt  the  faculties  apper- 
taining to  our  common  humanity,  and  if  his  brain  be  Well  proportioned, 
his  perceptive  faculties  somewhat  predominant,  his  education  judicibus 
and  his  temperament  active,  he  is  often  far  belter  fitted  to  perform  the 
every  day  duties  and  to  enjoy  the  every  day  happiness  of  life,  than  his 
more  amply  endowed  brother.  Such  a  matt  is  quick  in  his  perceptions, 
vivacious  in  his  movements,  oflen  brilliant  and  sparlding^  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, of  which  he  is  not  nnfrequendy  the  life  and  the  favorite.  He  clogs 
not  the  wheels  of  life  with  too  much  thought,  his  face  wears  not  a  sol- 
emn or  fretful  expression  because  of  sufiering  arising  from  overactron  of 
the  brain,  or  the  conscious  want  of  some  sphere  in  which  his  fkculties 
may  have  full  and  energetic  play.  The  domestic  and  social  relations,' 
the  ordinary  employments  and  recreations  of  life,  fill  him  with  activity 
and  joy.  That  is  not  often  so  with  the  more  amply  endowed,  let  the 
annals  of  genius  prove. 

We  now  cbme  to  the  great  fact  of  all 

Fact  10,  (pp.  112.)  "I  havebfeen  long  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  J. 
whose  head  is  the  one  formerly  alluded  to,  as  surpassing  my  own.  This 
remarkable  bulk  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  prodigious  projection  of  the  pari- 
etal emincfnces,  the  *  organ'  of  'caution,'  *  doubt,'  and  *  wavering.* 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  as  strongly  marked  as  a  case  can  6«, 
and  how  well  phrenology  and  fact  agree,  you  may  judge.  Ttie  intel- 
lectual powers  of  this  gentleman  are  respectable ';  but  the  characteristic 
trait  of  himself  and  family  is  courage." 

Professor  Smith  on  numerous  occasions  throughout  the  "  Select  Dis- 
courses,*' greatly  prides  himself  on  his  logical  acumen,  though  in  his 
arguments  occur  some  most  marked  departures  from  logical  consistentiVt 
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and  the  above  objection  is  an  instance.  What  would  the  reader  thS^ 
of  our  argumentation,  if  we.  should  say  that  the  ey^  cannot  be  th^oigim. 
of  sight,  because  we  know  a  man  in  whom  the  eye  is  laige,  and  y/et  who 
is  remarkable  for  his  power  of  hewing.  Or  if  w^  should  deny  that 
the  lungs  seriate  the  blood,  for  the  reason  that  we  k^pw.  a  pian  whq^ 
lungs  are  very  large,  and  yet  in  whom  the  secretion  of  bile  is  very  copi- 
ous. Or  if  we  should  deny  that  the  stomach  digesis  food,  because  Mr. 
Somebody  has  a  large  stomach,  notwithstanding  tlia^t  the  charBcteristiq 
trait  of  himself  and  family  is  muscular  power !  Yet  It  is  readily  demoor 
straUe  that  the  above  premise  and  conclusion  of  Dr.  Smith  hold  pier 
cisely  the  same  logical  relation  to  each  other  as  characterizes  the  piemif 
ises  and  conclusions  in  the  supposed  instances. 

The  great  fui^damental  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  the  organs  of 
the  faculties  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  eaich  may  be  large  or 
small,  independandy  of  the  rest.  Now  Cautiousness  is  an  organ  whoUy 
indep^dent  of  Combativeness,  (or  courage)  and  Combativeness  (or 
courage)  is  an  organ  entirely  independent  of  GautiousQf»s.  The  one  may 
be  large  and  the  other  small,  or  both  may  be  small,  or  both  large,  in  t^e. 
same  head.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  J.,  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  rep-, 
resented  as  large.  What  then  shpuld.be  the  corr^ponding  mental  man- 
ifestation ?  Obviously  this :  he  should  be  a  man  who  in  his  general  coi^ 
duct  look?  well  to  consequences;  is,  in  general,  circumspect  in  business^ 
and  who,  when  he  has  an  important  but  doubtful  point  to  decide,  is  ofkn 
troubled  with  painful  hesitancy  and  oppressed  with  fear  lest  his  decision, 
might  be  wrongs  And  what  fact  alone  would.be  averse  to  phrenology! 
Clearly  this :  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Mr.  J.  is  incautious,  careless 
about  iresults,  without  foresight,  or  hesitancy,  or  distrust.  But  is  Mr«, 
J.  such  a  mm  ?  Professor  Smitfi  says  npthiog  whatever  qn  the  subject 
He  merely  informs  that  Mr.  J.  is  distinguished  for  courage !  Coura£[e| 
'is  a  manifestation  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness.  What  then,  in,r^- 
ti<m  tp  this  point,  would  be  the  only  fact  adverse  to  phrenology  I  W^hy 
ol>yiipusly  this;  if  it  could,  be  shown  that  Mr.  J.  has  a  small  qrgan,  of 
Cq^ibativopc^ss^  But  no  information  whatever  on  this  pouj^^is  giye;^, 
We  ar& merely  told  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  is  la^rge  I  Both  Cau- 
tiousness and  Combativeness  are  powers,  positive  emotions,  a^d  to  derive 
Cau^pU^ness  from  the  absence  of  Combativeness,  or  Courage  from  the 
offence,  of  Cautious9eflSj  is  to  derive  emotions  from  i^opentities,  effects 
from  the  absence  of  causes ! 

Prof^^or  Smith  usee  symbols  for  the  better  elucidation  of  one  of  his 
o^igections ;  we  may.b^  pejmitted  to  follow  his  example ;  therefore  let  , 

A  rq>res^ttl^e.organ.of  Cautiousness.    . 

B        "        "  quality  of  " 
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C  repkesent  Ifae  mrganlof  GbmbativenMs. 

D        **         *«  quiJityof  *• 

Then  the  phrenobgiciil  doctrine  in  reference  to  Oautiouebess  would 
(Mandthiis:  the  size  of  A  directly  corre0{N>iid8  iri^'thie  m^feifiiiktielhs 
of  B.  Aad  b  relation  to  0)na6Bti1%ne8s,  il'wVwld  stand  llhtts  i  Ale>«ize 
of  C  directly  corresponds  with  the  manifestation  of  D. 

Ndtir  Profbsser  Smith  tells  us  that  A,  in  Mr.  J.  is  Veiy  l^t^,  btit  he 
tells  ns  nothing' bf  the  hiani^estation  of  B.  -From'  this  statement, 4h^lr&- 
f<yre, '  no  ebnelaslbn  can'  be  drawn.  He '  infotms  us  Ih^t  D '  fs  iM/ti^y 
Bianifested  ^  Mr.  J.,  bdt  he  'tells  us  nb^rig'br  the  si2fe  ofO.  ^BVbtn 
'litis  stftf^ent,  ((onsequenQy,  ho  conclusion  can  be  dtawn. 

Let  us  finally,  as  the  ptofessbr  j^taces  somuch  stress  bn  Ihi^  case,  l^tAte 
his  argument  Bylbgisticatly^ 

His  major  proposition  %ouId  be:  If  in  a*hy  indivfdu^  the  size  6f  A 
and  l!he  matkifestation  <^f  B  do  not  correspond,  phtenology  is  false. 

His  minor:  In  Mr.  J.  the  size  of  A  and  the  manifestation  (not* of  ^B 
marie,  but)  of  D,  do  not  correspond. 

Conclasibn.    'Therefore  phrenology'  is  false. 

A  most  unlooked-for  conclusion,  since  the  term  JD  is  wholly  unknown 
to^he  major  proposition. 

But  though  the  professor's  argtim^rt/  is' thus  fallacious,  perhaps  he 
deems  it  a  matter  oi  fact  that  courage  and  cautiousness  are  incompatible. 
Is  this  so  ?  Certainly  not  So  far  from  it  that  cautiousness  is  the  best 
companion  of  courage.  Large  Combativeness  with  smail  Cautiousness 
generally  degenerates  into  rashness,  and  the  love  of  strife.  Large  Cau- 
tiousness, with  small  Combativeness,  generally  sinks  into  timidity  and 
paltroonery.  A  large  developement  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  prudent 
yet  courageous  man.  With  this  combination,  he  would  not  seek  dan- 
ger, but  he  would  be  ever  ready  to  confront  and  disarm.  Such  a  combi- 
nation is  characteristic  traits  of  the  Fabius  and  the  Washington, 

.  Fact  11,  (pp.  112.)  *<  Lasdy,  I  have  known  a  person,  the  posterior 
part  of  whose  head  formed  so  straight  a  line  with  the  back  of  his  neck, 
as  to  be  an  object  of  derision.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  Philoprogeniiive- 
ness,  love  of  children  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  disposition !  !*' 

In  no  case  is  the  organ  of  the  Love  of  Young  absent.  It  always 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain*  Now 
the  professor  does  not  tell  us  the  size  of  the  lobe  in  the  above  case.  It 
may  have  been  great,  although  the  neck  and  the  region  of  Philoprogen- 
itiveness  formed  a  straight  line.  We  have  seen  several  such  cases,  whi^h 
the  professor  may  add,  if  he  pleases,  to  his  list  of  anti-phrenologio^l 
facts.    But  in  the  instances  to  which  we  refer,  the  cerebellum  was  greaUy 
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developed  posteriorly,  and  .gave  great  6ize  to  the  upper  port  of  theneek, 
causing  the  appearance  above  alluded  to.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  obvious 
Sit  a  glance,  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  posterior  lobe.  Will  Pro- 
fessor Smith  examine  the  cerebeUuiu  in  the  person  alluded  to?  We 
doubt  not  he  will  &>d  it  large  and  tbe  region -of  the  Love  of  Young 
amply  developed. 

The  professor  had  said  **  lastly''  to  the  above  ^*  fact,"  but  he  still  goes 
OEy  as  if  not  satisfied  any  more  tlian  ourselves,  with  what  had  preceded, 
makes  some  loose  and  irrelevant  statements,  and  repeats  as  tnie  a  gross 
error  of  M.  Serres,  cooceining  tlie  cerebellum  iq  reptiles  and  fishes. 
The  reader  who  wisbjss  to  see  the  views  of  M.  Serres  fully  examined. 
Is.  referred  to  Gall  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  Am.  ed.  vol.  vi.  pp.  185 ; 
to  Spurzheim's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Boston,  pp.  116;  and  especially 
.to  the  great  work  on  human  &^^  comparative  phrenology,  by  Vimont. 
The  author  of  the  ^'  Select  Discourses''  concludes,  at  length,  this  part 
fof  his  subject,  by  sa.ying,  ''Finally,  if  th,e  researches  of  M,  Lafarque 
can  be  relied  on,  and  they  are  correct  as  far  as  n^y  inf9rmation  extends, 
the  principles  of  phrenology  require  courage  and  ferocity  in  the  hare  and 
therabit;  a  sanguinary  disposition  in  the  beaver,  and  that  the  the  ferret 
be  guiltless  of  blood."  It  is  really  too  bad  for.  Prpfessor  Smith  to  give 
t^he  erroneous  impression,  that  he  has  confirme4  these  most  erroneous 
assertions.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  made  no  observations 
whatever  on  the  subject.  Let  us  put  one  of  these  assertions  to  the 
test.  Ferocity  is  a  result  of  the  activity  of  Destructiveness,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smith,  the  principles  of  phrenology  require  this  disposition  in 
the  rabbit,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  in  them  the  organ 
of  Destructiveness  is  large.  Let  \xs  compare  the  skull  of  the  rabbit  in 
this  respect,  with  tlie  skull  of  the  cat,  the  mildest  perhaps  of  the  ferx, 
and  an  animal  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  rabbit.  We  take  from  our 
shelves  a  rabbit's  skull  of  about  the  medium  size,  and  three  cat's  skulls 
which  we  pick  up  promiscuously.  We  will  measure  them  across  the 
region  of  Destructiveness. 
In  the  rabbit  the  distance  is  nineteen-tweritieths  of  an  inch. 
In  the  first  cat  the  distance  is  orle  inch  and  twelve-twentieths. 
In  the  second  cat  the  distance  is  one  inch  and  four  teen-twentieths. 
In  the  third  cat  the  distance  is  one  inch  and  thirteen-twentieths, 
'So  much  for  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  the  rabbit ! 

Having  examined  the  above  "hostile"  instances  which  the  pofessor 
teBs  us  that  he  has  "  selected"  because  they  are  •♦  so  strongly  marked  as 
to  render  a  mistake  impracticable,"  which  **  alternative"  shall  we  em- 
brace T  Is  it  possible  that  the  professor,  on  account  of  siich  facts,  can 
expect  us  to  renounce  phrenology  ?     That  is  evidently  his  expectation, 
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sqidso  stroQgly  does  he  consider  himself  entrenched  in  his  position,  that 
he  becoines  quite  severe  on  his  "  friends,"  the  phrenologists,  as  he  pat- 
ronizingly deigns  to  call  them.  We  shall  waste  no  words  in  retaliation. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  have  convicted  him  of  ignorance, 
misrepresentation  and  false  argumentation.  Whether  we  have  or  have 
not  done  so,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  But  if  we  have  done  so, 
Professor  Smith  cannot  consider,  it  unjust  if  the  bitter  sentence  which  he 
passes  upon  us,  namely,  that  our  dialectics  *'  are  contaminated  with  every 
fault  which  can  attadi  to  a  train  of  reasoning,"  recoil  upon  himself  and 
cling  to  his  work  forever. 

But  the  professors  facts  do  not  even  yet  seem  quite  numerous  enough, 
for  on  page  130,  he  tells  us  that  the  Patagonians  have  **  very  large"  heads, 
which  is  not  true ;  and  that  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  confessedly 
enjoy  the  finest  in  the  world.  If  by  *'  finest"  the  professor  means  the 
most  beautiful,  we  shall  not  dispute  about  matters  of  taste ;  but  if  he 
mean  that  according  to  phrenology  their  heads  stand  foremost  in  organi- 
zation; that  in  them  the  anterior  lobe  and  coronal  region  are  more  amply 
developed  than  in  any  other  race,  then  is  he  greatly  in  error ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  for  this  error  he  can  show  no  authority  whatever. 
As  to  his  *<  presumptions"  about  the  Incas  of  Peru,  we  refer  him  and 
the  reader  to  the  *'  Crania  Americana"  of  Dr.  Morton,  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  cerebral  organization  of  the  American  Aboriginees  with 
the  principles  of  phrenology,  is  most  clearly  and  conclusively  shown. 
And,  finally,  as  to  the  *<  concave^^  forehead  of  the  Caribean  chief  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  botany,  we  may  remark  that  this  form  could  not 
exist  without  being  accompanied  by  a  large  developement  of  the  lower 
region  of  the  forehead,  the  very  idea  of  concavity  envolvmg  the  idea  of 
peripheral  projection.  And  as  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  Is  the  sent 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  very  faculties  which  give  a  talent  for  boW 
any,  this  fact  so  far  from  being  hostile,  is  directly  corroborative  of  phre- 
nology. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  facts  of  Professor  Smith ;  of  their  real 
value  the  reader  is  prepared  to  judge.  In  reviewing  them,  we  think  we 
have  shown  ample  justification  for  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that  the 
professor  has  never  seriously  questioned  nature  as  to  the  truth  of  phre^- 
nology,  but  has  hastily,  and  from  the  begining,  concluded  that  it  is,  what 
he  declares  it  to  be,  ^^z  priori  incredible,"  and  we  may  now  add  that  his 
pretended  examination  of  facts  appears  to  ua  to  amount  to  a  mere  aean^ 
for  a  few  opposing  cases,  with  which  to  overwhelm  those  who  might  be 
obtuse  enough  not  to  see  tlie  force  of  his  logic.  For  himself,  he  needed 
no  facts ;  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  ^^apriori^^^  the  absurdity 
and  falsehoocj  of  phrenology.     But,  since  the  phrenologists  teased  p^o- 
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I  pie  80  much  idwut  observation,  atod  hcts,  and  induction,  Why  he  wmUd 
not  be  80  iU  natared  as  to  refuse  to  turn  his  eyes  merely  to^atds  ^*  (he 
fanciful  toy/*  with  which  they  were  so  much  delighted.  When  CMlHeo 
discovered  tiie  satellites  of  Jupiter  by  means  of  h!s  new  optical  iitttm- 
ment,  he  invited  one  of  his  strenuous  opponents  to  look  through  the 
teleseope  and  see  'for  himself;  but  this  his  antagoiiist  peremptorily 
declined.  Professor  Smith,  to  show  his  liberality,  consents  to  l6dk 
through  'ttiie  telescope,  but  then  A^  iseatefvd  to  iook' through  iht'wrong 
e»uf,  and  thus,  instead  of  bringing  truth  nearer,  throws' it  "i^tilltardtidr 
in  the  distance. 

Having  dlsp6sed  of  the  'fiaA^ts  of  the  'professor,  and  ascertained  the 
character  of  his  investigations,  let  us  examine  more  particularly  the 
iirguments  on  which  he  fbunds  his  rejection  of  phrenology.  In  doing 
tfiis,  we  shall,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  be  obliged  to  follow  him 
Enough  objections  which,  in  substance,  have  often  been*  urged,  and  as 
often  refuted.  We  dislike  the  t^k,  but  we  suppose  that  until  phrenolo- 
gical knowledge  is  more  generally  difiused,  these  objections  must  be 
met  in  all  the  Protiean  forms  which  our  bpponents  choose  to  give  them; 
for  it  is  true  that  old  and  thrice  tefnted  errors  may  oflen,  by  the  talismanic 
power  of  words,  be  resuscitated,  and  again  clothed  with  the  semblance 
of  originality  and  triith.  Let  us,  in  the  first  phce  then,  inquire  into  the 
professor's  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  distinct  Organs  in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  general  law  df  physiology ,  that  every  organ  of  the  aniihal*  econ- 
omy pe^orms  a  separate  and  peculiar  function ;  and  that,  on  dilB  coti- 
Itary,  every  distinct  function  is  performed  by  a  distinct  ^d  pe<^uliar  organ. 
To  this  law,  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  organisation  and  (bhction  con- 
firms. CoitoborAdve  instances  are  brought  fbrWaxd  by  Professbr  Sndth 
himself,  in  relation  to  the  netrbus  system.  On  page  4V,  he  remarkif  that 
**  Particular  nerves  will  convey  particular  impressions  only.  Thtis 
sounds  do  not  affect  the  eye,  nor  sight,  but  the  ear.  Of  this,  every  one 
is  aware.  But,'*  he  continues,  **  the  principle  extends  much  farther'thao 
is  genc^t^y  known;  for  althdugh  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  ate  of 
the  finest  texture,  and  obey  the  most  delicate  i^timuli,  yet  hdte  they 
no  tactile  sensibility,  and  may'be  cut  or  tbm  without  paiki,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained."  And  on  page  90,  he  remarks  that  «*  W^Ticn  aparticuhr 
pitrpose  is  to  be  answered  in  ihe  animal  economy,  by  what  every  one 
adknits  to  be  an  organ,  we  perceive  a  distinct  contrivance,  more  or  less 
Obviously  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  ^nd  OS  these  ends  vary,  so  do 
the  means  for  their  accompliihmentJ'^  'this  is  reasonable,  true  and  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  phrenologists ;  yet  on  it  the  professor 
founds  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  in  the  brain. 
The  truth  he  Ia3r8  down  is,  that  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ani- 
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f'theluraiii  from  itt  Uifir^ifify  4eHcaU  and  mrimis  stntdmrei^iE^  to  our 
dMU  pevoeptioii,  vary,  nearly  » lerrs  Mopgntto^"  To  miiiitaiii  ^  iafc- 
ier»  be  most ihov  logiealocNMiitwcy  Iwtwoen  hw  pr^^ 
Bui  is  he. prepvedlo  maiittain  ikat beente  we  ibuw  not  iht  atonie 
flinietare  and  aifaiig^ineDt  of  the  bnoi,  that  tht^^ifre  Ihe  itnietiiie  ittd 
BigniiigeaMDl  «re  twijfomt  IhnughmUf  1%»  would  indeed  be  elnnge 
in  agcea^logidan>ei]chaii  ProfeanrSiiiilh  Andyetlo 

either  lh»Mff<Mieei»  jBMCiPliiOD  or  the  fflogieai  veaKHiiilg,*  *ha  ii  cerbiidy 
boqnd.       * 

The  foot  is  diet  idlth&r  talk  about  eton^  etractutie  atld  airangement» 
meteetuid  beondarieit  ia  indefant  attddeluaive^  for,  totflkff  inveatiga- 
doB  haa  nMyet  rtfvsakid  -the  atomic  atrueture  and  arrangement  of  any 
organ  of  dieenimal  economy;  and^'secoAdly,  by  organic  attnctnie  haa 
:die  ffancdbne  of  no*  parte^^  been  diflcovered.*   Anatdmy  haa,  in  rektioL 
to  (miction,  nrrar  dvne  more  thancorra^oraied  the  r6s«dl»of  pfayaiolo- 
gical inqiliriea.    So-^at,  i^^ attdie  paoibaaor  haa  aaid  about  the mat- 
4te,  a  rem V  of  faets  witt  bring  na  to  "die  undettia%la  conchiaion  that,  as 
TBgaida  fhoeo.pohilB  on  which  he  lays  ao  much  atreaa,  we  are,  in  rekdon 
to  the  brain,  on  die  aame  footing  precisely  as  in  rel«i(ion  1o  die  other  parta 
ofdieenhnal  economy.    Every  physiologiBt  knows  diat  die  ethmoidal 
nerve  takes  cognistaice  of  odors ;  the  opde  nerve  of  sights ;  the  pordo 
mollis  of  soands ;  that  the  glos^pharyngeal  Is  a  nerve  of  aensadon,  and 
diehypoglosManerveof  modon;  but  no  one  has  fotind  out  the  different 
efcganiefimngetfOnlof  thehr  atoms )  no  one  has  ever  discofeted,  hi  any 
Mnictaral<  diifereacea  whatever,  the  very  slightest  reason  why  each  of 
duase*  nerves  is  -fitted  to  perform  its  peculiar  function,  *  or  why  it  ia  undUe 
to'pecform  any  odier  foncdon.   .  The  objection  that  die  phrenologist  can- 
not point  oiit  the  precise  metes  and  bomidaries  of  die  organs,  is  equally 
fetile  and  Mvolous^    In  relation  to  one  o¥gan,  at  least,  diatof  Amal- 
iveness,  it  is  not  true,  the  metes  and  boundaries  being  as  distinct  as  thoee 
of  die  lungs  ^r  livier^  and  die  situation  and  detelopement  of  the  rest  can 
be^dettly  pomtsd  out    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  precise  boundaries 
'of  die  cerebral  organs  have  not  been  discovered,  nor  has  the  precise 
boundary  line  between  MWine  und  New  Brunswick ;  yet  no  one  doubts 
diat  the  state  of  Mtfine  and  the  produce  of  New  Brunswick  have  a  sep- 
arate «id^tence.    But  what  is  more  to  the  poiiit;  we  know  the  seat  of  die 
gttsttftdiry  nerve,  \kX  no  one  can  tell  the  boundaries  of  its  ramifications. 
We  know  the  seat  of  "die  olfkctory  nerve,  but  ho  one  can  trace  its  limits, 
nor  can  any  onelsH  <at  what  exact  part  of  die 'buccal  cavity  the  nerves  of 
louch  terminate.    Ih  the  same  sheath,  nerv^  of  sensation  and  motion 
ai«  bound  up,  but  diey  cannot  be  ^stingiiished  from  each  odier,  dieir 
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metes  and  bonnduiee  cannot  be  pointed  out.  Stronger  yet,  phjrsioloipflts 
agree  th»t  the  ^Aterior  eokunn  of  the  spinal  maivow  ie  the  seat  of  the 
motCHy  tract  of  spinal  nerves*  that  the  posterior  column  is  the  seat  of  the 
•enoory  tract  of  spinal  nerves.  No  one  doubts  that  between  these  col- 
aams  theie  is  a  mete  or  boundary ;  but,  though  earnestly  sought  for,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  detect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  motory 
tract  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  sensory  tract,^  and  that  the  sensory 
traet  is  bounded  anteriody  by  the  motory  tract ;  just  as  the  [^renologist 
sajTS  that  the  organ  of  Veneration  is.bounded  posteriorly  by  that  of  Firm- 
ness,  and  that  the  organ  of  Firmness  is  boiuded  anteriorly  by  that  of 
Veneration.*  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Solly,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  brain,  remarks,  that  *'it  is  quite  possible  that  perfect  distinctness 
of  parts,  as  regards  theur  iimcdon,  may  exist  without  any  visible  line  of 
separation."  pp*  158.  The  objection  of  Professor  Smith  might  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against  distinctness  of  function  in  the  various  parts 
above  mentioned.  But  to  us  the  true  aim  of  philosophy  appears  to  be, 
not  to  accumulate  but  to  remove  obstructions;  not  to  give  up  what  we 
have  because  we  possess  not  all,  but  to  hold  fast  that  which  we  possess, 
while  we  earnestly  strive  for'  higher  attainments ;  not  to  bury  our  own 
talent  in  the  earth  because  it  is  not  ten  talents,  bfit  sacredly  to  guard  ar^ 
profitably  to  employ  it,  that  our  stores  may  accumulate. 
'  On  pi^  95,. the  professor  biia^  forward  an  objection  against  the  pbi* 
raUty  of  oiigans  in  the  brain,  founded  on  the  compkxUy  of  its  anatomi- 
cal etmcture.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  the  commissures  which 
establish  a  communication  between  its  various  parts,  and  adds :  '•  9o 
complex  an  i^pantus  of  tracts,  chords  and  bands,  affecting  so  close  a 
union,  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  sensorium  is  an  intri- 
cate machine,  destined  to  perform  its  functions  as  an  associate  whole. 
Not  &at  every  portion  of  >  it  is  on  all  occasions  necessarily  and  equally 
employed,  but  anatomy  certainly  o[^KMes,  so  far  as  it  can  oppose,  the 
idea  of  instileiHon  in  the  operations  of  the  cere&tim.'*  To  the  essentia 
pojntiof  thisei^ract,  we  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

1«  It  is  here  expressly  maintained  that  the  brain  is  complex  in  its 
slnicture;  that  it  is  an  intricate  machine.    Now  we  ask  whether  this 

*  8tr  Charles  Bell  maintains  that  there  ai6  duree  spinal  eoltiinns ;  the  anterior  fer^ol- 
untaiy  motion;  the  middle  for  leepixalion,  and  liie  posterior  for  sensation.  That  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oUongitais  kftmaitaoiL,  and  posterior  for  seaaatMO^all 
irfiMt;  Aa  eristspce  of  a  wspBatoty  cphmm,  wedeem  proMempttical.  If  it  saqst, 
homvar,  it  hot  ad^  fiwoa  to  the  aigunsotin  the  text,  inasimich  as  no  iineof  wiBpff9r 
,t}^  batween  any  two  of  these  cohmms  can  be  discovered.  Anatomical  researches 
llufow  no  light  whatever  on  diis  question ;  physiological  observations  only  can  deteiw 
mineit. 
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'^tMipUiUy  of  stHJiehire  is  nbt'in'prediielittimMy  mih'm'dmpleHiy 
'tf/^/in^onibr%hieh'tbe  t^hrenotogiih'obiitebdB.  Ittft€tyf^»l6[1k^ 
Vtaih  b^  perfbiiii  «>riftry  f\itt<itioh'6f  (he  bitih,  diffictik  Ittd6<ed  #Mlld*h 
'lieHb'tecohcire  this  comt^tetHy  ^Md  intricMy  With  Hie  fa6t,  tf0^lrtMlfe 
^iMse  cbn&rnl^,'Mt  iiiiture  ^tttito  ftei'  efldn  bythfe  iflb»t'8tot>l^M>tf tfmt 

ulCSBuiS. 

^fi^ brain  2b  deitfateU to  peffdhhite fUnctioito "A %tL  IttMitt^ Vhld^,*' 

IKhr,  h&UTtder.^^ihat  tf>thf  'pdriMi'bfihe  'fhutn%  (Hi'hff  kk(AU»rt$, 

HeeessdHly  and'equ€^mpkyedr    Oh^tH^  fiHt't^f  HHebe^^bKemrtSdfli 

Ve'rehiark.ihat  the  intiihaie  a^ocfatidii'tif 'cfv^Vy  Jmftbf  the'bi^ih  It^fh 

'e^ery  other  j^  {s  lifrictly  i<!«oihSutt' wHh  ihe^^ltidlHy  bf  <tei«brtil  d^^alte, 

ifor  in  most  meiitiUbt^eraiiofito,  hrb'br  inore'^f  ih^ drj^s hafve tb^dft 

-iUmultaiieously  in  aissocraiied  &<^Vtty,  Irhlch  renden  tUis  inteftidltiUHIHi- 

'cBtbh  essentiaL     In  relatioh  tb'ibe  a^hd  of  these  observatibiiis,  Wb  Ml 

If  in  any  giten'xhehl^  ^t'^riy^J^rtion  bf  tiie  brtUh  be  hot  emt^lbyed,  k 

it  hot  beeanse  the  action '6f  that  poiiioki'iNrbttld  not  prbdttce  tiie  dMiiM 

' enil?    And  is'hot  ih'e'res^'of  'tUe-briUhairtrfe'blft^toe, by  »$icmn,  Hie 

deliirFd  i^dtlltSi^be  attained?    Snrely  iih  dffihaitetiVe  atUtW^r'to  bMi 

'  <tii^ti6ksB  b  the  most  rational.    Biit'  stiU  fhrthei';  1/tiij  hdt  the  psH  ilMt 

is  active  be  the  part  which,  a<^6i(!N(dih^ibHhe^t^ttieh61d^ 

Vny'drgan  or  Organs  the  ictibfi  of  mi&i  IrdbM,  IntHe  t^veli  edib,  be 

'iequired!    There  %  at  Wiy  ittfe,>(and<this<ilB'thb'bldy  posHibii  w&'m 

lil^te  boiihd  to  establish,)  nbtUUi^ih  the  ab(^  stsMtneiits  of  HieipMieter 

'itnfavora.ble  to  snch  a  presiimjptUm. 

kll  prelimmai^  observditibhs,  hdlxre^r,  s^toi  'lb  Imte  been  mde 
ibrthe  ptnpoiBe  df  addu^-(bf!$e'b'ihe'tiMHita'g*(k)Ut,  ttate^,  ««aiiilbiiiy 
'behainly  oppoises,  h  fSh- iu^t9kU^kdiMt' (M^^pptfHy  the  ideaof  *tfimfa- 
'Vbn  In  the  bperoHdrii  6f  the  <!^ebftiite.'*  It  Will  be  ^pereeived  -fliai  fte 
profeMor  'himiself  isVery  dddbtfiil  lo  1rh«t  isMlit,  if  tbdny,  snfaHniy 
dm  oppoise  this  idea,  joid  ihitt^hemij^lii^  ia»  tiffMhtm-Mm 

the  influence  of  his  6bsih^tfbh)i.    'btit'Whkt'eilh  the  ^eribrmem  hy 
«« hisQlatibh  ih  the  tfperdHoTist^  tate'<ittf^bf«iih/'  if  AOtdieriictint^  of  one 
.  '{iart  whiliB'ihe  other  is"  ()niesceih  ?    Hewitts,  ho W0ver,i{MriM!hided  fainnelf 
from  urging  an  objection  to  such  insulation,  for  he  has.  just  admitted  that 
«U  die  bnoti  is  not  in  action  in  every  mental  operation ;  and  especially  is 
nnh  an  objection  inoompsltUa  With  mdoetrinelud  dorwnbyhim  onpage 
190,'dbief)r,  IhSst  the  «Bittrtibr  lobirbf  Ae^bnin  is  ttieetpeeiBl  seatofibe 
'i^eaiBohihgfifiKniHy.   If,  ther^fbire,Hhb*^Htfb8M>r1heiui8lh8to^^ 
'brain  cannot  act  While  the  oihiir 'is'qtiii^ceiit,  dien'Bd^s  Hb'66tfMttct 
himself;  and  if  he  do  not  metak  this,  ihen  *we  do  ndt^knd^'^Klit  he 
mesttSy  and  consequently  cannot  answer. 


1 

I 


n^lfpion  AWP  i^l^TMHWTOWn1^,  Sf^f, 


In  eODBm»Axm.  of  the  doctrine  thai  one  part  of  the  bnin  maj  be 
active  while  the  rest  ia  innetive,  weaddaeetwo&cta;  oneieatingontlie 
antliority  of  Dr.  Smith*  and  die.odier^icadily  ascertainable  by  him.    On 
p^^ 82,  the  Ripfeswr  mpitioiip.a. ycwuigiflan  who  loata  pqftio|i  of  tK, 
frontal  bone,  a  diatinci  q8a^oil«,e^.Tem^i^|i^»  afl^,  which  ''cloee  study 
would  caoae  such  internal  aoreneaa  and  external  inflammation,'*  aa  would 
eompel  him  to  deaiat    ''It  ia.  quite  certain,'*  aaya  the pTof|^(99ir;/Stliiit 
here  motiaf^i  of  aome  kinc|  had  occurred, in  the,cej>halicma9i|«;''  tha(,im 
of  course,  in  the  anifrior  lobe  ;  the  aea^  according^  to  ^pl)^,^p|o£^ff^  qf^ 
die  intellectual  organs,  and.  the  professor^  it  will  be  qb^ryia^,  ej^preiM^y:, 
Iimita  die  cai^se  ot  such  an  occurrence  to  dose  intefliftual  a^ti^^,  the 
nifluence  of  the  feelinga  apd  passions  being  excl)id^|l^y,  this,  limitation. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  refer  to  a  GJhild  of  Mr^.Afpp^a,  i^,af^enti%« 
ge^d^man,  who  is  a  mc|mber  of  the  Society  qf  N^t^ra^^J^^stofjit^of.  i^hi^, 
Professor.  Sm^ith  is  a  vice  pr{»ident    ^,t  four  y«a^  ^of .  agc^,  tij^  fi^  fixmi, 
a  rooiD  window*  an^  If er  skull,wiff  ip  m\ich  f|ra9.tmied  that(ajConQi<!|eraUe. 
portion  from  the  posterior,  supexio^r.  region  hs^,to.be  ijnnovjed*    Tkc^ 
integuments  healed  oyiBr,  hoi^ever«  ui4  she  recqy(3re4^   '^QWy  throitgh 
the  integuments,  it  may  be  observed  th^t.  wl^qn  thqfp  .feciUngs  aye  excitod 
the  organs  of  which,  according;. t^p^j^^olo^ts,  li^  in  t^.s^qn.ofrtbe. 
firacture,  the  brain  is.felt  thrqi)gl^.thf|  i||tfsgimj^i)^  tq,boiiLa, great  conuM^ 
tion,  but  if,  when  thus  excited,  d^ei  phild^.attention  bq  dra,^n  to  and  fixedj 
upon  a  mathematical  problepi,  a,ca8i;.iii,vifh|ph,  a^ccording  to  Dr.  Smithy 
•'every  feeling  di^  ^\^^  uf,"'ap  t^  co^^otiofi.of  the  region  disap- 
pears, and  nothing  remains  but  thi;  regular,  a^rterial'  ihfqh*    (Combe's 
LeQturct's  qn  Phrenology,  editiodby  Boanfman,  pp«  84fiK)    \Ke  have 
heaord  Mr.  MapeB.desprib^  il|ie  8piUKifion,iipdu<;e4  by  theae  motions  of - 
the  brain  ai9  like  thoiH^  produced  by  t^e.atmggUpgof  aleech  through  the 
folds  of  a  silK  hai^d^^l^f^fv    Bp^*  theOi  we  have,  peculiar  motions  in 
the  anterior  lot|e  of.  tli^  biEW^  dttrii^g,intyjlqi?.tnal  action,  andi  ao  far  as  we 
cap  judge  ficom,tbQTeport,of  the  <ase,  quiescence.of  this  lobe  during  the 
*^^^T  9f  ^  feelings,;  wehaypi  toq,  ofiotionsin  the  region  of  certam 
soifiin^t^.  during.  ttMi.qxcilfiBieBt  oft  thosf  sentiments,  and  quiescence 
ot  t^^region,  duiipgd^e  activity  of.  the  intelleet.    Such  cases  strongly 
coiTQ^tprate.t^^  oigans,  and  conclusively 

diwo^trtte.  t^^  variouft  pcvf|ii]|m,offtbe.  brain  may  be  independently 

(To  be  eontinued.) 
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ABTICLE  U. 

LBTTBR  TO  THE  EDITOR  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PHRENOLOGT  AND  THE 

CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  JOURNAL.* 


10th  April,  1841. 


'  Sm— Having  just  read  a  notice  published  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal,  that  it  must  be  given  up  at  the  close  of 
the  present  volume,  that  is,  in  September  next,  unless  it  be  better  pat- 
ronized, I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing  you  in  consequence. 

For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  devoted  my  thoughts  chiefly  to  the 
study  and  observation  of  the  human  mind.  I  am  not  a  scholar,  nor  a 
learned  man,  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms.  I  am 
merely  a  self-taught  man.  But  my  opportunities  for  observation  and  for 
practical  experience,  have  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted  for  full  fort^- 
five  years.  The  minds  of  infants,  of  children,  and  of  adults,  have  beea 
constantly  subjected  to  my  study.  So  have  also  the  minds  of  peasants, 
of  mechanics,  of  men  from  the  schools,  and  even  from  the  universities. 
I  have  watched  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  in  love  and  in  hate, 
in  joy  and  in  grief,  in  sobriety  and  in  drunkenness,  in  private  life  and  in 
public  life,  in  the  confident  security  of  home,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
hard  fought  battles  of  the  last  and  present  century.  My  great  object 
during  all  this  time  has  been  to  discover  how  I  could  best  do  good  to  my 
neighbor ;  for  during  all  this  time,  I  have  had  no  doubt  that  in  doing  good 
to  my  neighbor,  I  best  served  my  God. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  studied  phrenology,  and  I  subscribed  to  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal  from  its  commencement.  I  can  truly 
8a0r  that  I  feel  deep  gratitude  to  the  proprietors  for  the  efibrts  they  have 
made  and  are  still  making  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  hitherto  I  doubted 
not  but  that  they  would  be  well  sustained  by  the  public.  It  is  not  easy, 
theareibre,  to  express  the  degree  of  pain  and  disappointment  which  I 
now  experience  on  reading  the  notice  just  published.  And  it  is  not  at 
all  so  much  on  account  of  the  proprietorB  being  luisuccessful,  that  I  suf- 
fer, as  on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  our  race  to  examine  and  duly 
appreciate  the  greatest  and  most  blessed  discovery  of  modem  times. 
Surely  enough  has  now  been  written  on  phrenology  to  arrest  the  most 
serious  attention  of  all  men  who  desire  to  obey  the  great  christian  com- 

*  The  above  letter  oomee  fiom  a  gentleman  whoee  name,  chaTacter  and  atanding, 
(were  we  permitted  to  give  them)  would  certainly  ensure  fi»r  it  a  caieftd  peniBal  on  the 
part  of  every  reader  of  thia  Journal,  as  well  as  tend  toawaken  itin deeper  intoraatoa 
the  lubjects  of  which  it  treats.— En. 


mandment  to  love  one  another.  If  the  happiness  of  mankind  be  above  all 
other  earthly  advantages,  surely  the  meaiis  whereby  it  can  be  best  attained, 
claim  the  prompt  and  universal  attention  of  all  good  men*  I  have  long 
be^  surprised  that  ihe  cltHs^San  dergy  ^very  where,  have  not  taken  up 
the  scienee,  or,  as*  soon  oatt  it,  prelnided  edence,  and  referred  it  'to-iie 
ooHU^enitMof  oeBiiilftleeB  of -their  wisesfcand beet  Olivines,  iltvt  phk» 
feesedly  based  on  ezpeilmem  and  obeewation,  aad  by  siioli  men  it  may,, 
no'dobbt^  be  fully  established  or  jeotiiefy  aneitbrowtt.  Hav*  the  ohiis^ 
tiui  peofile  eiNttywbeie  not  e  right  to  call  upon  theis  leligiousieaQheBs 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  stndy  neeessary  to-  enable:  them  to'ove>diiow 
or  estaMisfi  this  strange  but  surprising,  «id,  if 'tree,r  invaluable  scienee? 
Let,  theselbi*,'  an  mivenrad  call  be  made  upon  the  eletgy  forthwith  t«> 
coannenee  aash  a  eoutse  of  inquiry  as  must  satisfy  all  reasonable  men 
that  phrenology  is  or  is  not  a  true  interpretatkni  of  nature  as  manilSBsted 
in  all  mental  phenomena. 

I  have  no  devbt  in  my  own  mind,  but  that  every  infant  bom  with  a 
heaMiy  brain,  may  by  sodi  treatment  as  phrenology' points  cut,  be  edu*^* 
caied  and  trained  up  lo  be  an  industrious;  b^evolent,  virtuous,  moral  and 
useful  member  of  sociely ;  and  thalttius,  in  one  generation,  three^burths, 
I  wiU  say,  of '  the  vices  of  manlcind  may  be  rooted  out.     But  because  of 
the  inialence,  the  pveiudiocsr  and  thef  grouncHeas  fbars  of  mankind,  I 
have  tiD  hope  that  such  results  can  be  realixedeveB  in  a  century ;  but  that ' 
dmy  wiQ  be  more  than  tealised  at  some  futawe  time,  I  have  the  firmest  - 
belief.  ' 

My  present  olijeet  la  to  mAe  an  effort,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  to 
roBse  the  public  mind  to  ihe  most  earnest  oonsidiBTatioft  of  Ais  great  sub^ 
ject,  and  I  request  of  you  lo.insert  this  short  letter  in  the  Journal,  md  I 
call  on  every  newspaper  ediEtor  on  this  continent  to  tn^ifer  it  from  your 
oc^mns,  or  from  wherever  dse  he  may.  find  it^  lo  his  own. 

How  universally  and  ptompdy  av6  the  discoveries  in  physical  and 
mechanieal  science  heralded  through  die  world  from  the  moment  of  their 
fiiat  piiblieation!  And  what  are  the  principal  results  of  such  discovep* 
ice  t  Why  ehiefiy  the  gratification  of  covetous  and  vain  minds.  While 
here'  is  a  discovery  which  is  calcnlated  to  diminish  the  ills  a^d  woes  vi 
life  to  a  degree  not  hitherto  hoped  for  by  the  most  ardent  phil^diropist,' 
and  capable  of  increasing  our  happinesi^  to  the  highest  degree  of  which 
we  are  capable  in  diis  world. 

I  cannot  refhiin  from  declaring  that  ray  heart  often  sickens  at  thb  view 
of  ovr  perverse  nature.  Yet  i  will  not  despair  but  that  ardent  minds 
will  soon  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  this  knowledge  praioti^ 
catty  into  every  church,  and  school,  and  family  in  the  land«   *  ^  - 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servunt,  ALBERT. 


r. 
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JU.tha  ideaA  advanced:  iatiufl  eMaf  11]^  tefoiiodctOidilhr^fimikliigk 
andipn^y  the  iaSlovumgiAuntiMmjai  givdn,  to.-^oiMft'liio  ntnit/Ja  jndipBi 
wliethat  my.ia3nsilgjBl^nm  wempfiHriiplMLh^  aidftipfiK; Jw^^ 
lofB  of  tmiii*    About thrte.^ieaiiSfiiMa^  im<iiidifidiiil)i{fiiU.kji#^«n<tPtiiifti 
hadhu  keiid  exjaniaod  by. ope  of:  tfaej%(  pnatioaliphraiqLQgullfci*  t^ 
comitfji;.    As  one  rendtof  thif.  frwnwnntioD,  itim&  doohivid  4ui|^t|m. 
otfHi  of  Mttcycfioiin^efla.was^  imaU,    lai^  jodgmfiiit  h»i^  biiM  ^ODt 
fismfid  hj  fleverrijrahaoqiient.eaaniinatioiia  ^.  diAi«it<. p^iioM,  Iboour^ 
sideiedJtaa.settled'thaiaceoidiiig^  Ae<prB8eotvM»»ofrplireiiQk|[M|lb 
a^head shapedlike  tfaeone'i6fen^:t0f  poiaeaud>a  MnaU^JfaiiiLofcBfac; 
vellousness.     The  feehngs  of  the  individual  in  qiiMtioii>  hfQ^fi¥V%  ppc^ 
sented.this  cbntradictton  to  die  alleged  phnuiQk>gioaL'devselQpMPODt»  tbal 
while  a  portion,  of  the iunctieiie  of  Maxi)dUQUflnoM.wei«.i(ei7.f|inj4m»r 
ifeflted,  another  portion  fbnnedi  almoftiff  not.  quite,  a  Ifait  iii<  the.,  i^^pq-. 
ter«    To  the  difficulty  p^^paented  h^.tfiia. caae^  an4  a iewiOtfaeni  oC^ smt 
ilaf  oharacter^  the  Hollowing  oirpiuDflitaneefl. added  not  a  Uttie.    ]p;  Sr»: 
S|)urzheiai*8  huet  the  oi|;ani  of.  MamBlloumeea,  eonmidiicM.  atitlkt  Bijft 
of  Veneration*  runs.lalecBUy  to.the  oirgaii'Qfi  Idealitfj,  andi  then.  Qi^endt; 
forward  between  Ideality  and  Lnitadon  until  it  n»iehe«  Mirthfi]In^« 
In  Mr.  Combe's  bust,  no  part  of  Maryellooaneas  touches Veneratioi|;fe||li 
itcqmmeoees.  atthe  fvont  edgie  of<  Hope  attdtmie  fqrwflid  b#sfQen,I4e- 
alily  and  Imitatioa  to.  the  upp^  ed^^ofi  0«MililX'aildi  HirfhAtfiMib 
Adeording  to.Mr.  Combe,  it  ia  of  an  oUong.fomf  witb-,i0,  k^ngtbiin.^M) 
diiection  of,  and  paroSe/.tOv  the  median  faie.    Ii(.^#  O.  &  Fowli^4i 
bust,  the  length  of  the  organ  is.  ueaily  at  nghi.angle»U}  the.niodmliilci» 
and  its  boundaiies  are  Veneration,  laitatipn.  Ideality  and  JIope«  w>.pert 
of  the  oqpaa  toudiing.  either  Oansalftyor  Mirthininess*    'Bbeae  diflhv^ 
enoes  in  siae,  shape  andsitufition,  oaa be  seen .aUa.glanee h^.eonifiari^gi 
either  the  .marked  hnsts.  or  plates  or/'theMphnatQQlogisls,    This  eompai^. 
1400. the  reader  is  partioulaily  requeated  ti>  nwHfO,  aa  i^  wiU;frMtfy.K^. 
tp elucidate  the  remainder  of.  this.arti^te* 

The  ideas  of.  variotts  phrenologists  on  the  pnOH^ifiiilPtiPll.  pf>t)|ft, 
organ,  were  also  found  to  differ  considerably.  TheiA  <|ifiapiBtanQe«^ 
isdueed  me.soto  direct my<ohservatk>iwi.aa  to  aacertam. if  thesis ^nsivvg 
oontmdietiites  oould>be  leoonciled.  Maay  of  the  exanyiialifiif  m^^- 
mith  4i«  ^ew,  only  served  to  establishJbediiep^fwnoy  pvevimieljt  otn 
served  between  the  deductions  of  thephrenologiat*  and  the  real  <JbarNh 
ter.  I  In  the  tfiean  time  the  subjoofe  had  been  meBliqMid  to  several  phrt- 


aj^mifC^  did  em$i)  v^!R  iftimflffKtfi^L^iP.iiV  ^nvAt  Alilwiftb  ia  eooir 
]lfl^,t^  ▼im^iof.  S{Nm)ieim>aqdrCam|)e  on.  tb«  piinmr^  function  ofi 
tljpiOfgaftrl  w.a^Af^Q'l^i^.ftft  T^ry^pwutdiffeieiice  between .ihctm.  A» 
tbi«  di^e||9DPf|  i^i^,bet]i^9^,t^o  c|qii|9,m)  aocmaleob^ervctni.of  n9tui«i 
^  af  I  bdiGT^  i9|M9mt.l<^W  <^;  tll^.ttufh,  I  f^UittMnrad  Umi  endi 
moat  hav|9  fpun^^.luA  opi^io^s  OQ  fiM^W  ^^r  sQine  eonaidcntipii,  it 
CKxsuned  tp  me.tt|attha.()^f|^r|||i^q4,bQMfi«Q^.thf^.  Ibe  xitnouapbit* 

of^i^tf,  betv^ittb^  qi^nipiif  Qf(  t)|«  priquffy  funpUonnQf  the  oigan* 
apdi  bcjtx^eeD,^  i)e|p^bi«|i  dev^Ippm^i^nd  cbaitacter  off  many.  peiw 
WIfl  M  either,  c^i^uiip^  or  .aeenoxAfflined^  w^em  caused  bs^  oonfoimd^ 
iilf  botl|.  the  aqutft  aod'thc^  fnnctionii.QfttiiiiQ  distinct  organs.  A  cqnaidt 
^B^jie,  nnantiet  <rfi  ^yiwuiwatiflpj  made.iadiiect  rafemnoe  to  this  pointy 
fiWQCkd.  iQ^.tp,  th9,«K>wlMaiQ(ktb»t  there^  9XB,iwo.atg9m  contained  widiiit 
^ cerebrallinuts pf  MbnidlouMiasst  as^deUneated^by  Dr«  Spunh^m. 
Th^jdir^tion  and  number  of  tbe  eon^Kdutjons.  of/  the  hnin.in  this  region, 
vgill  b^  fpi^  tp.cQnfimktbis  i^ea*  Irtt  a  line  be  dramLfn^m  the  upper 
opfn^  of  Iniitfilion.OD  Ol^  SpunbeiuL'a  bust,  atrightang^  to  the  ine* 
^lan.linAi  till.iitpacb^  Uoality*  ao.as  to  cutoff  that  part  o£  the  oi|fan 
of*  MarvQUoMSQfps  betireen  Imitation  and*  Ideality,  from,  the  posterior 
poifipn,  apd 'the  boundaries  of}  the  two  organs  will  be  seen.  The  organ 
iH.^fODt  I  prppose  to  call  Woadeor.  h  conreaponds  with  UtiA  front  pari 
of  thp  organ  of  Wondef  pn.IMlr.  Cook's  bust*  Thfe.poelesior  portion, 
or  Mary^Qi^si»es8|  cqitesponds.  in  shape  and  situation,  widu  the  organ  as 
delineated  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler.  Numerous  obserrations.  have  conr 
vj/^B^Mfi  that  some.peiaon?  have  a  strcmg  love  for  the.  new,  the  won- 
dfiAil.andithe  mysterious,  andthat.t^leeling<can  be  highly  excitedand> 
gitttified  by  details,  not  at  aU<addre8sed:to.either  Ideality,  Sublimity,  or  a 
lyeiief  in  the  supematnraL  ThisfeeMog,  I  consider,  is  manifested  by 
that,  cerebral  conTolution  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  call  Wonder.  The 
faith,  be  it  weak  or  strong,  in  the  reality  of  spirits  or  of  spiritual  influ? 
eAce  that  has  been  and  is  co-extensive  with  our  race,  is,  I  believe,  mainly, 
derived  from  the  action  of.  that  part  of  the  brain  here  called  Marvellous? 
ness,  in  contradistinction  to  Wonder.  The  principal  reason  why  Wonr, 
der  and  Marvellousness  have  been  so  long  confounded  by.  phrenologists^ 
nifiy  be  found  in  the  fiicility  with  which,  firom  their  very  nature,  these 
iNTgans  would  form  a  combination  in  activity,  llie  manifestations  of' 
these  feeuUies  have  been  observed  and  recorded  by  men  of  far  greater. 
ahflities  and  opportunities  than  I.  can  daim.  The  following  extracts  and; 
lefinenoes,  therefore,  are  made,  in  the  belief  thatthey  will  be  mora  efio* 
tnalin  elueidatrng  the  subject  than  any  thing  dse  that,  could  be  oflesedk 
The  maderv  however,  is  desired  to  remember  that  though  the  obaor^. 
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lions  are  correct,  thej  were  made  tmder  a  wnmg  impreMioii,  and  ht 
jsmt  distiiigniflh  for  himself  thoee  manifestalioiui  resuhiiig  from  Wmi 
der,  from  thoae  caused  by  the  activity  of  Marv*dloiisiiefl8.  Mr.  Geo. 
Combe»  in  treating  of  the  organ  of  Wonder^  after  giving  Dr.  Spor- 
zheim's  views,  proceeds  as  foilowa :  ^  My  own  observations  on  diis 
organ,  are  the  following.  I  have  met  with  persons  exceedingly  fond  of 
news,  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more  acceptable;  prone  to  the 
expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  in  ordinary  discourse ;  deeply 
affected  by  tale*8  of  wonder ;  delighting  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
tainments, and  the  mysterious  incidents  abounding  in  the  Waveriy  Nov- 
els, and  in  them  I  have  uniformly  found  die  part  of  the  brain  in  question 
largely  developed."  *  *  '<  In  other  persons  I  have  found  the  part  of  die 
brain  in  question  small,  and  in  them  it  was  accompanied  with  a  stud 
soberness  of  feeling,  diametrically  the  opposile  of  the  manifestations 
above  described.  Such  individuals  were  annoyed  by  every  thing  new 
or  strange;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise,  and  had  no  taste 
for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  track  of  probability  or  reality,  and  soar- 
ing into  the  regions  of  supernatural  fiction* '  On  anaAyaiug  these  mani- 
festations, they  aU  appear  to  be  refetrable  to  the  sentiment  of  Wonder, 
an  emotion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherto  enumera- 
ted." So  far  Mr.  Combe ;  from  the  shape  and  situation  of  the  organ 
of  Wonder  as  laid  down  by  him,  as  well  as  from  the  tenor  of  hisreouvks 
on  it,  he  seems  to  hi(Ve  confined  his  attention  to  the  developement  between 
Meality  and  Imitation,  almost  to  the  exelutUm  of  that  part  of  the  organ 
next  Veneration  and  Hope. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  **  On  the  primaiy  function  of  die 
organ  of  Wonder,"  by  M.  B.  Sampson,  Beq.,  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  1st,  page  204,  appears  more  consistent 
with  facts  and  will  better  serve  to  explan  my  ideas  respecting  the  organ 
of  Marvellousness,  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen.  After  some  prelim- 
inary remarks,  Mr.  Sampson  proceeds  as -follows:  **  Our  belief  in  ^ 
necessity  of  submission  to  a  Supreme  Beings— our  hope  of  future  happ^ 
ness— -the  duties  of  justice  and  universal  love,  are  all  written  as  with  a 
pen  of  fire  upon  our  nature,  and  teach  roan  the  great  truths  of  his  being, 
albeit  he  may  roam  as  a  savage  over  the  wildest  plains,  or  pass  his  days 
in  the  colleges  of  civilization.  Now  next  to  the  feeUng  of  dependence 
upon  God,  the  truth  that  presses  most  closely  upon  the  interests  of  a 
living  man,  is  that  by  which  he  reoogntEes  in  himself  die  poeseesion  of 
an  indestructiUe  power,  independent  of  and  commanding  his  physieal 
organization,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  which,  all  his  aspiralioiis 
for  fotnre  happiness,  all  his  yearning  towards  perfection,  all  his  sense  of 
rssponsibility  for  good  or  evil,  can  only  be  regarded  as  vaia  and  idle 
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dieams*  Hit  tnmm  w3k  nevw  prove  the  existenee  of  a  soal;  it  wfll 
■how  that  its  exialeiice  m«y  be  inferred  fiom  the  teDdency  of  hitfdeeiree, 
and  that  ewery  thmg  he  sees  is  caleulated  to  encoorage  ^  belief;  b«A  10 
it  to  be  aappoeed  that  oor  Maker,  who  would  not  safibr  ne'  to  remain 
withaat  iiilidtito  knowledge  of  <na  dependence  upon  his  powers  of  his 
benetfoienoey  jnatiee  and  perfeetion;  and  of  his  intention  to  bestow  npon 
ns  fiiture  happiness,  would  leare  to  the  inference  of  reason,  the  belief 
Aat.we  possess  an  immortal  and  indestructible  soul,  by  which  those 
qualities  and  hopeft  may  eventually  find  exercise  in  a  higher  sphere? 
To  this  question  we  believe  that  phrenology  will  answer.  No !  It  will 
teach  us  that  our  Maker  has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  which  gives  us 
an  intuitive  belief  in  the  ezistenoe  of  &e  soul,  and  its  independent  action 
on  the  physical  woild,  which  prompts  us  to  dwell  with  reverential  awe 
and  wonder  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  fj^e,  and  a]]  the  mysterious  work- 
ings  of  the  animate  upon  the  inammate  woiid/* 

'*  This  faculty,  then,  we  believe  is  that  which  manifests  itself  through 
that  portion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  denominated  the  organ  of  Won- 
der,'' (MarveUonsness.)  **It  gives  faith — faith  in  the  existence  and 
indestactSbility  of  Ae  soul— faith  in  its  power  over  mattet^— ^th  in  its 
oapabilities  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery-— and  faith  in  all  the  surround- 
ing and  occult  influences  of  that  spirit  from  which  it  is  an  emenation." 

Aeeotding  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  Marvellousnessis  strictly  a  reli- 
Ipous  organ,  and  we  find  it  situated  in  that  region  of  the  brain  appropri- 
atsd  to  the  moral  and  religions  sentiments,  v^lule  Wonder  is  grouped 
with  tiie  kindred  faculties  of  Imitation,  Ideality  and  Sublimity.  In  the 
head  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is 
laige,  and  diere  is  a  corresjponding  manifestation :  while  the  organ  of 
MarveQousness  is  deficient  in  the  brain,  and  its  operation  not  seen  in  the 
charactOT.  In  every  other  instance  of  supposed  contradiction,  the  expla- 
nation furnished  by  the  two  organs  has  been  equally  satisfactory.  The 
foregoing  ideas  having  been  somewhat  matured,  were  submitted  to  a 
number  of  phrenological  friends  in  the  habit  of  making  examinations. 
Every  decided  ease  of  developement  that  has  yet  come  under  their 
notice,  has  served  to  establish  these  facts,  that  there  is  an  organ  of  Won- 
der distinct  from  MarveUousness,  and  that  the  locations  and  functions  as 
here  described  are  correct 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  have  these  views  tested  by  a 
more  extended  series  of  observations  than  eitfier  my  friends  or  myself 
have  had  opportnnitieB  of  making. 

As  sufficient  mfeemation  is  here  oommonieated  to  enable  any  phrend- 
ogist  to  ascertain  the  location  and  sixeof  theorganst  aad  satisfy  himself 
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Nq.c^iiafllip]^  ia.inoare,fi^tten4y;a«]^]tb«Bv  lYliatk.tbfi  aaeof  Pine* 


ifl.of  U0.U89,  b«^hec«ii0^,,l«|,  Thfi^yr^jV^gapf^^'^vm"  i^noi  apptehendfd) 
m,%  8^e.  sei^  by  diffeicixiUa^^^Mw^ir  <^4i  ^y»  phvevMdogy.iacal* 

that  i\  would  require  Tolumef  to  unfold  t^i^^pv  and  tQ .raider,  their. ml 
ifsportaiice  ttionn^f^dy.  cai;i8{)iqnqv|s^    Owi^ig,  tq  thp  .n«m«Qf  a  phfloM^ 
phy  q(  min^i  eyducation  ia,  higl^ly  e^rff^i;,  and*  iofftem)^  of  obtttiUQg. 
from  ita^cqn?ctview  oC  ti^^qatur^.of  man,  and  of  th^fdn«ie9.aii4plo06^ 
q(  life,  each  individual  is  left  t^  fonn  thepjifl^.upf^a  tbw.poiy1t9.fQr  hi|«e. 
self,  derived  from  the  impressions  made  01^  hia  Qwii,i];^d>by.t|^'.par|iQt. 
ular  circumstances  in  wjiich  he.  i?  9}?^*^  Hpoe.wlie^a^yoqiv^.nMiit 
educated  as  a n^ercl^an^  ask^,th^,u^jof  a(iy.th\pgy  the  oofyafui^f or.wMch. 
will  thoroughly iiit^rest hi](a will heo^f^sbow^g hoWrOj^uch mqnoyoaii. 
be^in^e  by  it;  ttA4,tb9,  Hf7.  yp^g  offif^; wiB  exi)!ecl.t9.hQW(.hQW  itm/Kf:- 
toad,  to  pro^oljioA^  or.tl^  attsuipiif^Q^  of  afk  a4vantagQ6M<t  ro3lriinflnial' 
ooop^pn.    T,o  expound  t^.  SYicb.p^rspna  praiUBiidtti.,  afieetug  die.  gea^ 
eral  iqteie^ts  o(  society,,  and.to  tal^.  to  tl^^nf  qf  tb«.  pfomotioaof.tha. 
happiness  of  human  beings  in  their  various  ooQdilioiui  of  huffbaiida  and 
w^y^»  p«rfmt9,aq4  (Mdf^^jPB^tfira.a^j  tmrnm*  teaebors  and  pupili, 
a^  g0vern99.aiuli8ujf[ef||f,^iy[xpfi^  a.  warn 

imagination  in  fanciful  speculation.    Xh^^  eiq>^«iieo.  of -mz;  thonssad' 
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'mk  'y;  'knd  Ifiiih  Wy  imhycrj'^mdmtig  tbM^e  ^  'btfhBhMn, 
'bbi^tfffr  IMif&im»  fh'Ifiielf,  lb  ttbf  4t  kU^^'it^zpeeiM'dr  l^^veb%  %y 

'llle^r<^,  'Wtm  is'die  ttse'tf  pHMol^^t  h^h'hece^wy  Wbh(/lr,'ffht, 
VlftitlidbiiMy  MUttf;  uid,  M&btidly,  ^heit'j^fiHioIo^'n  cafinildlbd  nnte- 
'riiilly  io  alilM  ih^Mipt)!)^iig  the  aefieiend^b. 

Tb'ttil<Jterafiihd  66rii^  tHe  ^iiatim'iif  <fa^,  ft  ^'ihiMeiheHb'Ntfai- 

'tfitod'tb'«ctifH>ih^lh^diict;  '\b]d'ih8tih<h  Is'a^eiMMBy^to  Wt  'Ih'aWtttin 

accompliflbed,  A  bee,  for  example,  eonstnicts  a  cell,  accoM&i]^  h  4lie 
'ittiMst'ii^d  p'Htietprte%>t)!iy^ical  iscUhce,'ifa  tlMedf  ^hi^^h.Htiiiieces- 
safy^Oiait  ^e'iWrfc  8hodlU>8»^  flMn/to&'be  jmWto 

.  btfaiii'  c^  'flt^^'pdrticbl&ringte,  Ifa  ^refbi^li6e  to  ^IratHyh.  The  iii^Ulre 
has  no  kiidtrleirge'tif  these  {iHAdlple^ ;  'biit'actB  in  ic%br^il'ce%lfh  Ihtjm 
'by  an  iiUpiilsb  blMdtiiity  bbjilantedby  (he  author  )if1&^b^iiig.  ^h  is 
^nbf directed  Vy  uHerringlmj^uIii^s  like  this;  'before  he  66iil(l"6<M8{ni^t  a 
ftbMc  >ith  'flihiilar  WccMd,  he  watil^  %quli^  15  becbiiie  '^tt^HitM, 
by  experiment  and  obeervation,  with  the  Hiltiife  bf  ^lhe'hiat&^  'dttd^&e 
tiM^s  Whicih  ^ffectea  'Mih,  ^d  U  'possess  'a*<^lea^  cbncejltrdh  Mf  the 
^hbfe  'desiih  'i(t^6tts  'ib'lbi  ^)iUhi^iicement  'AhotUer  ex^'^fe  libiy 
'be'giten;  A  tfabther,  anl6hg  the  inf^ricir  '^iihab,  iB'i]ti)l;iir^lJ;jr  pUre 
ikatindt'toacrminiiiter  ib'h^'r  bfrsj^rtn'gHhat'kih&of^fot^tfafa^'fddy,  ibd 
iMiiiig,  "which  its  ndture'aUil  'cit^mstaiic^  reqtiife ;  '^&*M>'biUliG(^Iy 
d(>e8  slie  fuMlHhis  Bu{y/e^hidt%'e'i(nrt'cy^/thkt  H 
notitriprore,  '6r  Ath^  ncit  at  all  '^'qM^  her  ife^tfaient.  Now  fiid^e  Stti- 
malfrproceed  ^ithdiit'ebttsiiibuM^  bf  the  adihliti^le  Vtttldlh  bUpl^^d'in 
'their  dWnactioHs/becid^&'fteydb'hot^btMtn'kh»Vteff^'^^^  ^t 

'k'tM^ ihat  WH^i^V^r  dM^ tp^r», *iH^^  mtf^t'ttb ikit^llipilde'; ^t 
thewmdorhfe^ides  liotih'th^Wittiyi'biit'in  iti'eir  Aii^tfr.  H^^G^Ku 
flttfefbt^,  in'iotetitiitfng  ^the'b^b,brthfe  IteaVer,  dr 'ari^'dlhrfr^^SMfflffc, 
'i>oiB^eMed'tieffM-knowledge  bf  i11b"di^^al''drii]n&Ulne^  ihm«%  He 
'W^'^bUdt  tb'placeit;  ttn%bonfer^  oh'lt  t^^eh,  dr  iMiitiiilSts  of  JStfHi, 
'nkbirtadhiii^bfy  adat^teB^to  ito  jire^erWliohan'd  ehjb)^hiedtWffii>61»ttl^ 
ib  the^c.  Ilence,  'irhen  enlighten^  men  edntempfittb  ^b  HiMits  'aiid 
powers  of  animals,  and'cbihp^tliem^iHi'thdtr  dbddiiibh/fteytten^ 
^#M6iti-mo^  cohspicobtisly  ^pl^ed. 

H)ile  cbliseqiience  of  this  cbnstitutibii,  hbVeVer,  b,  4hfllt  ^btlg  tlk 
-Ibrk^  er^tineii  there 'b  ho  pttigM^i6fL    Yhelr'eiilfoiMeil^  ^MWi. 
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ditkm  hairing  been  appoinled  direcdy  by  Divine  inadom*  impvovement 
is  impo88iUe»  without  a  change  either  of  their  natnieor  of  the  exteioal 
world;  they  are  placed  at  once  at  the  highest  point  to  which  their  oon- 
atitution  permits  them  to  rise;  and  the  possibility  of  their  attonptingto 
rise  out  of  their  condition  is  effectually  cut  off»  by  their  being  denied 
not  only  the  means  of  recording*  but  eveii  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
design  and  relations  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  instincts.  The  fact 
that  the  domestic  animals  improve  under  human  tuition,  is  not  in  real 
opposition  to  this  principle ;  because  the  nature  of  the  hcHnse,  dog*  and 
other  creatures  destined  to  live  with  man,  is  constituted  with  reference  to 
human  influence.  Man  is  one  of  the  natural  objects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  their  powers  are  constituted  so  as  to  admit  of  his  impio- 
▼ing  them. 

Man  also  has  received  instincts  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals ;  such  as  the  love  of  sex,  of  offspring,  of  society,  of  praise,  the 
instinct  of  resentment,  and  many  others.  But  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  addition  oi  two  orders  of  faculties,  which  the  inferior  creatures  want, 
1st,  Moral  Sentiments,  such  as  a  Love  of  Justice,  of  PieQr,  of  Univer- 
sal Happiness,  of  Perfection ;  and,  2dly,  Reflecting  faculties  fitted  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external  objects,  of  their  modes 
of  action,  and  of  their  effects. 

l*hese  two  classes  of  faculties  render  man  a  very  different  being  tram 
the  inferior  creatures.  The  function  of  reason  is  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  objects  and  their  effects :  man,  therefore,  is  not  carried  to  the  most 
beneficial  mode  of  promoting  his  own  happiness  in  the  direct  and  unre- 
flecting manner  in  which  the  inferior  creatures  are  impelled.  The  human 
female,  for  example,  devoid  of  all  instruction  and  experience,  will  feel 
as  lively  a  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  warm  an  attachment  towards 
it,  and  will  as  ardently  desire  its  welfare,  as  the  most  devoted  among  the 
inferior  creatures ;  but  in  that  condition  of  ignor^ce,  she  will  not  admin- 
ister towards  it  the  same  perfect  treatment,  with,  reference  to  its  wants, 

as  the  mother  in  the  lower  scale :  and  for  this  reason  the  animal  is 

* 

prompted  by  tl|e  Author  of  Nature  to  do  exactly  what  His  wisdom  knows 
to  be  necessary ;  whereas  the  human  being  has  been  commanded  to 
exert  her  reason  in  studying  her  own  nature,  and  the  proper  tceatmeot 
befitting  her  offspring;  and  if  she  shall  have  neglected  to. perform  this 
duty,  she  and  her  children  will  suffer  the  penalty  in  being  exposed  to  all 
the  consequences  of  following  pernicious  courses. 

In  fitting  the  lower  animals  for  their  conditions,  the  Creator  necessari- 
ly proceeded  on  a  perfect  knowledge— 1st,  Of  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
.tures ;  2dly,  Of  the  nature  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  tbe^r 


W€fe  respectively  to  b^e  placed ;  aad  it »  the  admirable  adt^on  of  tke 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  tendency  of  both  to  promote  the  hi^pmess  of 
the  creatures,  which  I0  the  foundat^n  of  the  grand  andineaiatible  argu- 
ment in  fiivor  of  the  exiatenoe  of  a  wise  and-  benevoleDt  Deily ;  8dly, 
He  implanted  in  them  impulaea^  or  deeiiea,  and  gave  diem  also  the  skill 
to  do  precisely  that  which  is  most.]»pper  far  die  attainment  of  the  ends 
iji  thqir  existence.  To  carry  man  ta  the  higbest  degree  of  happiness 
which  his  nature  can  reach,  the  same  wise  adaptlitionof  his  constitolimi 
to  his  extemalvcircumstaBces  must  be- Attained ;  but  man  is  notdivectsd 
unerringly  by  instinctive  impnlses;  on  the  contsary,-  he haa  been  fur- 
nished with  reason,  and  been  left  by  the  esseieise  ef  it  to  ^aeover,  Isi. 
His  own  nature;  2d]y,  The  Qatuna  oC  extenaai  obfeets  and  their  efieels; 
and,  3dly,  To  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  for  his  own  advantage. 

The  only  limit  to  this  pn^Msition  is,  that  eachof  his  &cidties,  oor- 
poreal  and  menial,  and  every  external  objeet,  hasieoeived  a  definite  oon- 
stitutibn  and  is  rogukted  by  precise  laws,  so  thai  the  limits  have  been 
set  to  human  aberration,  and  also  to  human  attainments ;  but  within  these 
limits,  vast  materials  for  producing  happineas  by  hannoiuons  and  ifise 
combinations^  or  soisery  by  disooidsnt  and  IboUsh.  combinations,  exist; 
and  these  must  be  discovered  and  put  in  ptactiGe  by  manbefare  he  can 
reach  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  his  nature  is  suso^pliblak 

When,  therefore,  man  shall  know  his  own  eonstttntieB«  not  vaguely 
and  generally,  but  thoraugUy  and  {Nractieally*  in  alt  its-departments^  and 
also  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  animate,  and  inaninmta,  and  the 
relations  between  himself  and  them ;  and  shall  found  his  institntions«ii 
regulate  his  habitual  conduct  in  harmony  with  them»  so  &r  as  his  natnw 
win  admit,  it  ii  presumable  that  he  will  appear  as  wisely  adapted  to  his 
condition  aa  a  reasonable  behig,  as  the  lower  ammaU  appear  adapted  to 
theirs  as  beings  of  instinct 

We  do  not  pretend  to  predicate  to  what  degree  of  psvfiftction  man  is 
capable  of  being  carried  by  these  means.  Looking  at  the  condition  of 
the  inferior  animals,  we  should  not  expect  optimism,  because  disease, 
death,  cold,  heat,  and  fiuBuneare  incident  to  them  ^;  but  on  dispassion- 
ately canqpming  the  enjoyments  of  the  inferior  creatnres,  in  relatidn  to 
their  natures,  with  die  past  and  pveseni  enjoyments  of  the  human  race 
in  relation  to  their  superior  capacities,  we  fe»r  diat  man  does  not  surpass 
them  to  the  extent  whi(^  he  ought  todo  if  he  made  a  properuse  of  the 
means  of  promoting  his  own  happiness  fidrly  in  his  power.  All  that 
we  venture  to  hope  for,  hovraver,  is  4iat  man,  by  the  proper  employment 
of  the  means  presented  to  him,  may  arrive' at  last  at  a  oon^on  of  enjoy- 
ment of  his  moral  existence  as  great  tn  relatioii  to  ^fr  nature,  as  that 
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of 'ihr  lower  animdlslB  felMioli  to  Ifaeir  nMdiM.  Ifhk  &  noibbre  ^iHm 
Staying  tint  the  Ofeator  hA'niede  vaiah.  flb-peffect'M'Srteasoiikble  ciitetttte, 
V  lie  h«i  made  the'tower  eiiiihA  te-iUMtilicthre  en^UMe. 

Kee^kng,  tfien,  theie  priiicltiM  in  vic%,  "We^nisirk^^st,  *^Uh  niui's 
aim  6MHUtaim  v^pdbn  of  ftittihineiflal  iibptMMcie  to  Ulih  in  ^U  bis 
itfruigeiileiittf;  ^M  pt^iym  tb  tlft  dleik^eify  of  pHikikiogyitA  Vito 
ttduowfa.  M«ii,  wandering  to  k1^i%ge,  %itHout  '%&eM  'ulsMitioliB, 
^multiira  and  irti,'Mlo^  tHe  'mtpAhe  of  Hfc  iiJMbiHiVe'aesnA':  kUii 
in  doitag-eo,  he  faUi,  taaipMilif^,  below  ihie  «(iiidHi<m  tff  IbblinitA ; 
iiecaoe,  wlifleifaeir  iaMincfe  are  di#«<«ted'b3r<nMUie,  lift 'ale  iki^;  'ditt  in 
te  amige  state  idtaon  ia  'iiea%  dttnilllht.  '^b  'phskObpher,  Ib^iiSSSit, 
wililendualj  nudtttain  that  ihe  inodtfB  t^f  ebVage  likH^iHe  ^M^ 4d 
conaeqaeoce  of 'adear  petee{itklD'of  ^e'n^tiiffB'Of  nikii,  tir^tfam  iiiey^yfe 
^jvdioioua^  framed  with  a  tii^  to  Ihe  ^lUifieaiidii  and  ittiphii^eiDein  of 
Ins  moral  and  intrileetttil  pcmete.  'As  k  l>)ii!)arraif ,  ihah  'shc^s  Mte 
•intelleot  ^d  manifeeta  a  wider  t«lige  «f 'iocml  fiseliiig';  but  die  chttriid- 
iBiiatioa  of  diat  Mte  aw  itiaeeyritjr  of  life  ^oid  pibfii^,  Vidi'iHfe  t^^ 
-koee'of  fmid,  viofenoe^aiidwp^rtftitiOh^;  Mttd  it  Was  e^tiUty  lii/pciisiiyfc 
-tolieliefe  thai  die  eoddidoii  Wtt  ^MiblfilKed  (loiii  ffailoabpliida  VfeWa'of 
ihe  hnman  oonrtitiitioii,  dr^M  h  ib  WiMljIkfaptM  to^ratUy  d^  fai^ 
powers  of  tfaediiind. 

In  some  comitries^en'appeiarWdvdizMl)^ifa^^llS4iig4ii  hb^  tSom- 
wnnitiest^ywefiied  byhhvSy  Ithd^Siitnkita^d  by  HnouraiCB '  of  'pruilticui 
of  dieir  indnstiy  and  ingenolty;  Mid  In  thfe  cbndiiiAtt,  fHfnt^  'M 
Mrriiheaiisappdarlolib  m6re  iridiililh^lr'feaeh  fbr^dlb^MkaHUHiW 
«0  their  HumltidB';  but  before  nti¥iHgst4hib'etfheliikidA,  ^e'lhiilbtlliiliiBe 
whedi^ die insdtotions of  civilised sddefyilte iA  Wftely  ada(JfeH)  A 
{ihysieal  and  meotaL  oonatitiition  of  die  hidivldnkk  iirhd'coitipdifb  it,  16 
die  habits  of  die  lower  animals  are  to  their  niitt(i^ii!id'(idtldi^. 

Maii,lbrel«siiple,  is  aodolpbond^belBg,  eoastttklf'df  bddjr^hd'tiifnd 
These  aie  so  imimately  copfaectsdifart  lfae^6iwgr^eiteiitept  df  Hhfe  'ifsSSBl 
wastes  aiMl  weatfs  ont  the  bodyi  while  nHe'ne||leet'of  'eYereiBiH^'it^V& 
the  vital'poweis  knguid  add  imperfect  imfaebrietidif.  Agtfait^^tted^Mt 
bodily  Aifrof  deadens  die  mind  ioMitdndem  hiniapablfa  ef  <HilAii%  siid 
filling;  while fVlocln% of  bo<i^ indadesaibeble^knA  ihiMle  ftdltlib 
condition,  incompatible  widi  tiseiulnsiM  andenjoyment  KoW/htfife'tHi5 
members  of  cirilised  society  fSnsraUy  studied  their  ^oWn  1)ddlly1lli& 
mentd  constitutiont  widi  their  mntdal  influenee,  and  frsesedth^  pMfe 
mstitotions  and  domestic  habite  widi  a  now  1o  'aHoV  1o  'indiVidsMli  tli 
general  that  just  proportion  of  bodily  and  mental  eteidee,  in  the  fMhils 
which  is  indispenseble  to  thie  complete  enjoymeiit  of  their  kdSteiiee? 
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.The  awwer  must  be«  that  the^r  in  geiwral  know  extremely  Ittde  about 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  constitntionat  and  that  among  many  olaMes 
it  ia  held  diagnating  to  atndy  the  one,  and  Tidienloua  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  other ;  hence  their  eonatitutiona  and  habita  have  not  been  adop- 
ted with  deaigned  reference  to  the  elementary  qaalitiea  and  real  waneta  of 
human  nature ;  they  have  grown  np  by  ehance,  and  preaent  a  nlaaa  of 
mooherent  inoonsiatenoiee. 

It  ia  acaicely  neceaeary  to  offer  any  proof  of  thia  pn^oaitiQn»  but  a 
few  illuatiatiQna  may  be  mentioned.  The  lower  orders  are  at  this  mo- 
ment extremdy  ignorant  of  natural  knowledge;  aevere  labor,  with  inad- 
equate rooompence,  ia  mitailed  on  them  by  their  eondition ;  and  their  oir- 
cumstancee  render  them  incapaUe  of  that  high  degree  ol  ezercife  of  the 
moral  imd  intellectual  poweni  which  ia  eaaential  to  the  happineas  of 
rational  beings.  In  consequence,  they  am,  to  a  great  extent,  the  iricnima 
of  animal  propenaities;  they  are  Tisited  by  suffering  in  every  foim. 
Individuals  belonging  to  this  class ,  are  launched  into  life  without  any 
moral  chart  of  the  wodd,  or  definite  obfect  in  view.  They  have  no 
notion  of  adapting  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  to  their  nature  as  rational 
beinga.  Their  ambition,  if  we  may  vead  their  feelings  in  their  actions, 
is  to  obtain  as  eaily  as  possible,  sufficient  wages  to  enable  Ihem  to  marry- 
They  rear  children,  but  are  in  a  great  degree  incapable  of  instructing 
them  in  every  thing  that  they  should  learn ;  because,  1st,  An  individual 
of  this  class  has  litde  leisure  from  excessive  labor  to  bestow  on  their  men- 
tal cultivation;  2dly,  His  labors  render  his  mental  faculties  incapable  of 
acting  widi  effect  during  that  portion  of  time  which  is  left  to  him ;  and, 
8^,  He  is  destitute  of  knowledge  wherewithal  to  instruct  them,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  his  own  education.  Now,  the  lower  orders,  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  while  tiiey  remain  ignorant  and  irrational,  their  condi- 
tion must  affect  the  wetfere  of  the  whole  community ;  and  we  humbly 
think  that,  as  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  them  reasoning  and  moral 
powers,  and  on  tills  account  denied  them  instinctive  guidance,  they  stand 
in  great  need  of  a  philosophy  of  mind,<which  should  make  tiiem  acquaint- 
ed with  these  giHs,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  imperative  obligation 
which  the  possession  of  them  imposes,  to  cultivate  their  higher  faculties, 
and  to  become  capable  of  directing  their  conduct  by  their  dictates. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  regard  to  this  class.  They  are  so 
low  in  civilization,  thafthey  cannot  be  trusted  with  leisure  and  property 
mt  tiie  same  time,  for  they  possess  few  mental  resources  to  preserve  them 
from  vicious  employment  of  their  vacant  hours,  and  confer  on  them  a 
relish  for  refined  enjoyment  At  the  same  time,  while  they  are  exposed 
VOL.  in.— 24. 
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to  leveie  labor  and  doomed  to  povrniy^,  it  ia  neariy  impoewhie  to  eon- 
flMiiiicate  to  tfaem  laei^  cnltivaiioii,  so  as  to  hidiiee  ibtm  to  act  ratioD- 
ally,  becsnae  in  that  condition  they  have  neither  capacity  nor  desire  to 
reoeire  it  The  remedy  appears  to  be  to  teach  them,  wfade  at  school, 
before  entering  on  daily  toilt  as  modi  of  their  own  natnre,  of  the'  aim 
of  life,  and  of  their  dutiest  as  possible,  so  as  to  send  them  into  the  sphere 
of  active  exertion,  possessed  of  some  precise  notions  of  what  a  rati<Mia] 
being  ou^t  to  know,  and  bow  he  ought  to  ad,  to  fiame  the  plan  of  his 
life  in  hannony  with  his.  natnie,  and  thus  promote  his  own  happiness. 
We  respeetflifly  nmntain  thai  oeqnaintance  with  Phrenology  and  its 
applicatknu,  which  even  yonng  persons  can  comprehend,  wonld  be  of 
the  highest  vahie  with  this  object  in  view. 

Mechanics'  institutions  and  Snnday  schools  are  excellent  in  design  ,- 
hot  their  efTects  are  extremely  limited  in  consequence  of  the  natare  oi 
man  being  miknown,  and  necessarily  excluded  from  the  list  of  subjects 
taugbt.  The  precept,  for  example,  '^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  is  admirable,  and  forms  part  of  the  instruction  at  Sunday 
schods ;  but  extremely  Utile  information  is  communioiited  conceniin^, 
1st,  The  way  in  which  he  sh&uld  go;  and,  2dly,  ^fhe  proper  mode  of 
training  him*  to  go  in  it.  To  fod  out  the  first,  we  must  know  human 
nature  and  its  relations  deaAy  and  precisely,  as  these  display  themsdves 
in  the  institutions  pf  sodety,  and  also  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  die 
child ;  because  successful  training  implies  judicious  dictation  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  proper  department  of  life,  enlightened  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it  wdL 
Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  otight  to  train  the  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  in  these  respects  are  ignorant  themselves.  To  discover 
the  second,  .we  piust  ei^er  have  enjoyed  extensive  experience  in  teaeh* 
ing  and  training  children,  or  have  made,  this  subject  a  speciid  stady ;  nei- 
ther of  which  advantages  are  generally  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  trainers 
of  children.  Farther,  until  the  elementary  qualities  of  mind  shall  be 
familiarly  known,  it  wHl  be  impossible  to  render  the  experience  of  one 
man  in  teaching  thoroughly  available  to  others,  because  vagueness  and 
inconsistency  will  be  unavoidable  as  kmg  as  practice  is  purely  emphiisal, 
which  education  roust  continue  to  be  until  it  shall  be  founded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  very  first  efieebial 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  must  be  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  their  own  nature,  with  the 
duties  resulting  from  it,  and  to  teach  them  the  mode  of  benefieially  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  in  ameliorating  their  own  condition. 

The  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the  laboring  daisses 
may  best  be  improved,  clearly  belongs  to  political  economy.     TJie  labor- 
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in;  dasies  themselves  mufit  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
state,  and  of  the  remedies  suited  to  amend  it;  and  they  must  be  induced 
^o  cordially  to  assist  the  higher  classes  in  applying  ^he  means,  before 
permanent  aqaelioration  can  be  accomplished.  The  grand  question  here 
presents  itself^  what  mode  of  life  and  what  kind  of  pursuits  are  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man?  In  answering  this  questioq,  we  must 
keep  constandy  in  mind,  that  human  nature  consists  of  the  following 
elements : 

1st,  An  organized  body  requiring  food,  exercise  and  rest,  in  due  pro- 
portions; 

2d,  Animal  propensities  requiring  gratification; 

3d,  Moral  sentiments  demanding  exercise ; 

4th,  Intellectual  faculties  calculated  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  inte** 
ded  to  preside  over  the  body  and  the  other  departments  of  mind. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  operatives  or  great  mass  of  the 
people,  of  necessity  live  in  the  habitual  infringement  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  their  nature.  Their  life  is  spent  to  so  great  an  extent  in  labor, 
that  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  stinted  of  exercise  and  grati- 
fication; and  hence  their  mental  enjoyfnents  are  chiefly  those  afforded 
by  the  propensities.  In  other  words,  their  existence  is  essentially  ani- 
mal; they  are  organized  machines,  whose  office  is  to  labor;  the  chief 
du^  performed  by  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  being  to  commu- 
nicate so  much  intelligence  and  honesty  as  to  enable  them  to  execute 
their  tasks  skilfully  and  faithfully.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  laboring  population,  there  being  many  individual  exceptions 
who  possess  higher  attainments ;  and  we  mean  no  disrespect  even  to  the 
mass  of  this  most  deserving  portion  of  society ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
represent  their  condition  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  its  true  light,  only 
with  a  view  to  excite  them  to  amend  it. 

Does  hupian  nature,  then,  admit  of  such  a  modification  of  the  employ- 
ments and  habits  of  this  class  as  to  raise  them  to  the  condition  of  rational 
creatures  ?  that  is,  creatures  whose  bodily  powers  and  animal  projpensi- 
ties  shall  be  subservient  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  who 
shall  derive  their  chief  pleasures  from  the  latter.  To  attain  this  end,  it 
won]d  not  be  necessary  that  they  should  cease  to  labor ^  on  the  contrary, 
the  necessity  of  labor  or  exercise  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  is  imprinted 
io  strong  characters  on  the  structure  of  roan.  Commerce  is  rendered 
advantageous  by  the  Creator,^  because  different  climates  give  forth  differ- 
ent productions.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  therefore, 
are  adapted  to  man's  nature,  and  we  are  not  their  enemies.  But  they 
are  not  the  ends  of  human  existence  even  on  earth.  liabor  is  benefi- 
dal,  but  the  great  principje  is,  that  it  must  be  moderate  botli  in  severity 
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and  duratioii,  so  that  men  may  enjoy  and  not  be  oppressed  by  it.  We 
say  enjoy  it ;  because  moderate  exertion  is  pleasure,  and  it  has  been  only 
labor  carried  to  excesi  which  has  given  rise  to  the  common  opinion^  that 
retirement  from  active  industry  is  the  goal  of  happiness.  It  may  be 
objected  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man  ia  not  oppressed  by  ten  or 
twelve  hours'  labor  a  day;  and  we  grant  that,  if  he  be  well  fed»  his 
physical  strength  may  not  be  so  much  exhausted  by  this  exertion  as  to 
cause  him  pain;  but  this  Lb  regarding  him« merely  as  a  working  animal. 
Our  proposition  is,  that  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  muscular  exertion 
a-day,  continued  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  every  year  of  adult  life, 
a  man  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  that  active  exercise  of  his  mora)  and 
inteUectual  faculties,  which  alone  constitutes  him  a  rational  creature. 
This  proposition  is  demonstrable  on  physiological  principles,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  general  experience ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  teachers  of  man- 
kind have  too  often  neglected  it  The  first  change,  therefore,  must  be 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labor. 

So  far  from  this  limitation  being  unattainable,  it  appeare  to  us  that  the 
progress  of  arts,  science,  and  of  society,  is  rapidly  forcing  its  adoption. 
Ordinary  observers  appear  to  conceive  man's  chief  end,  in  Britain  at 
least,  to  be  to  manufacture  hard  ware,  broad  cloth,  and  cotton  goods,  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  store  up  wealth  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  in  return  for  such  productions.  They  forget  that 
the  same  impulse  which  inspires  the  British  with  so  much  ardor  in  man- 
ufacturing, will  sooner  or  later  inspire  other  nations  also ;  and  that,  if  all 
Europe  shall  follow  our  example,  which  they  are  fast  doing,  the  fou^ 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  at  length  be  deluged  with  manufactures,  only 
part  of  wluch  will  be  required.  When  this  state  of  things  shall  arrive, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  century  distant,  men  wQl  be 
compelled  to  abridge  their  toil  from  mere  necessity,  because  excessive 
labor  will  not  be  remunerated.  I'he  admirable  inventions  which  are  the 
boast  and  glory  of  civilized  men,  are  at  this  moment  adding  to  the  mis- 
ery and  degradation  of  the  people.  Power-looms,  steam-carriages  and 
steam-ships,  have  all  hitherto  operated  directly  in  increasing  the  hours 
'of  exertion  and  abridging  the  reward  of  the  laborer;  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  them  on  human  society,  is  not  yet  divined  by  the  multitude. 
We  hail  them  as  the  grand  instruments  of  civilization,  but  in  a  manner 
not  commonly  perceived.  In  proportion  as  they  shall  be  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  world,  they  will  increase  the  powers  of  production  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  supply,  by  moderate  labor,  every  want  of  man. 
Whenever  civilized  nations  shall  generally  manufacture  with  efficient 
machines,  superfluity  of  goods  will  every  where  abound,  and  then  tfie 
great  body  of  the  people  will  find  themselves  in  possession  of  reasonable 
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kiBure,  in  spite  of  every  thing  to  avoid  it.  Great  qiisery  will  probably 
be  suffered  in  persevering  in  their  present  habits,  before  their  eyes  shall 
be  opened  to  this  result,  'fhe  effect  will  likely  be  to  confer  on  a  larger 
portion  of  society  superfluity  of  time,  by  accumulating  in  their  hands 
wealth  sufficient  to  exempt  them  from  all  active  exertion ;  while  the  toil 
of  the  actual  operative  shall  be  increased.  This  will  go  on  till  the  dis- 
parity of  condition  shall  have  become  intolerable  to  both;  the  laborer 
being  utterly  oppressed,  and  the  higher  classes  harassed  by  utter  insecu- 
rity. Then  probably  the  idea  may  occur,  that  the  real  benefit  of  physi- 
cal discovery  Let  to  give  leisure  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  leisure 
is  the  first  condition  of  civilization— -knowledge  being  the  second.  The 
science  of  human  nature,  now  difiusing  by  means  of  phrenology,  will 
enable  men  at  length  to  profit  by  exemption  from  excessive  toil ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  after  misery  shall  have  been  found  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advancement  of  machinery,  the  notion  of  man  being  really 
a  rational  creature  may  at  last  meet  with  general  countenance,  and  that 
sincere  attempts  may  be  made  to  find  happiness  in  institutions  founded 
on  this  basis.  Perhaps  the  discovery  may  then  be  made,  that  knowing 
faculties  have  been  conferred  on  man  with  a  view  to  observing  and  study- 
ing creation ;  reflecting  faculties  widi  a  design  to  tracing  its  relations  and 
dependencies;  and  moral  sentiments  for  enjoying  refined  pleasure  in 
social  intercourse,  under  the  guidance  of  pure  religion  and  morality;  and 
that  this  is  the  chief  object  of  existence  in  the  present  life,  and  afilbrds 
the  best  preparation  for  the  future. 

If  such  notions  ever  prevail,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  experience  of  past 
ages  affords  no  sufficient  reasons  for  limiting  our  estimate  of  man*s  capa- 
bilities of  civilization;  because,  1st,  Human  nature  was  not  known  as 
a  science ;  2dly,  Physical  science  was  not  studied  except  by  a  few ;  8dly , 
Printing  was  not  invented  till  recently,  and  no  adequate  means  were  pos- 
sessed of  communicating  to  the  multitude  such  knowledge  as  existed ; 
4tbly,  In  consequence  of  ^lis  profound  ignorance,  man  in  all  ages  has 
been  directed  in  his  pursuits  by  the  mere  impulse  of  his  strongest  pro- 
pensitiefl,  focmeriy  to  war  and  conquest,  and  now  to  accumulating  wealthy 
widiont  having  framed  his  habits  and  institutions  in  conformity  with  cor- 
rect and  enlightened  views  of  his  own  nature,  and  its  real  interest  and 
wants ;  5thly,  Up  to  the  present  day,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every 
nation  has  remained  essentially  ignorant,  the  creatures  of  mere  impulse, 
and  unfavorably  situated  for  the  developement  of  their  rational  nature ; 
and  they  being  the  great  majority,  of  necessity  influence  the  condition 
of  all  the  rest .  Finally,  the  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  tending  towards 
abridging  human  labor,  so  as  to  force  leisure  on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
while  the  elements  of  useful  knowled^  are  so  rapidly  increasing,  the 
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capacity  of  the  great  mass  for  instraction  is  so  generally  recognized,  and 
the  means  of  communicating  it  are  so  powerful  and  abundant  that  a  new 
era  may  fairly  be  considered  as  havkig  commenced.  Add  to  these  rea- 
s&DBf  the  discovery  that  the  capacity  for  civilization  may  be  increased  by 
exercising  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  In  the  brain,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  organization,  a  fact  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown, 
and  the  happiest  results  may  be  anticipated  in  regard  to  human  improve- 
ment 

If  man  has  been  sent  into  eidstence  only  to  manufacture,  to  live  and 
die,  <as  millions  in  Britain,  rich  and  poor,  live  and  die,  Hien  Christianity 
has  never  been  intended  to  become  practical  in  this  life,  because  human 
beings,  straining  after  gain  every  waking  hour  of  six  days  in  the  week, 
cannot,  under  the  organic  and  mental  laws  of  the  Creator,  rise  to  that 
state  of  religious  cultivation  which  essentially  constitutes  a  christian ; 
and,  moreover,  the  institutions  and  habits  of  society  which  are  compati- 
ble with  such  a  mode  of  life,  are  incompatible  with  any  high  generaZ 
advance  in  christian  virtue.  If,  then,  man  has  been  created  chiefly  to 
labor,  his  moral  and  intellectu^  powers  have  not  been' formed  to  take 
the  direction  of  his  animal  nature ;  but  he  has  been  intended  for  the  slave 
of  toil,  ignorance  and  misery  on  earth ;  a  most  unlikely  preparation  for 
a  moral  and  inteUecttud  immortality  hereafter.  The  union,  then,  which 
is  wanted,  is  one  for  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  what  is  calculated  to  lead  him  to  happiness  as  a  rational  being. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CHARACTER  INFERRED  FROH  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  6KULL9  BT  Ml.  J*  tU 

BUCHANAN. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  in  Phrenology  was  made  al 
Liide  Rock,  in  the  state  of  Ariiansas.  We  are  induced  to  copy  Ihe 
results  of  this  examination,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
phrenology  as  to  illustrate  two  important  principles  connected  with  the 
science-— viz.  first,  that  the  thickness  of  the  skuU  varies  accoiding  to 
the  amount  of  exercise  which  the  cerebral  organs  leceive;  and,  secondly, 
that  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  directs  and  controls  all  the  movements 
of  that  side  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  opposite. 

The  Arkansas  Times  and  Advocate  of  Mardi  20th,  I84I,  gives  the 
following  sketch  of  this  experiment :  The  skull  of  Moigan  WiUiams 
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was  placed  in  the  bands  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  Col.  Taylor,  without  the 
DoQtor^a  haying,  »»j  idea  whose  skuU  it  was,  or  where  it  had  been 
obtained.  Dr*  E,  piovounoed  his  .op^iion  m  to  tJtie  traits  of  the  charac- 
ters and  remarked  the  indications  pf  a  great  difference  in  the  lower  extrenx; 
itieik  His  opinion  was  .«omaiitted  to  iivriting,  aftd  pn  Monday  evening 
the  skull  was  presented  to  the  audience  and  the  following  opinion  deliv' 
erml*  At  the  .same  time  he.displ&ye^.  the^  inequalities:  o£  the  skuU  from 
which  he,  had  infeived  the  supeKiojriQr  of.  the  led  Jeg*  and  held  the  skull 
of  Moses  in  which  a  great  inequality  of  the  hemispheres  of  thebraifv. 
hadk^ulted  {rom  the  kmieneesoi  the  left  leg»  •  Moses  making  use  ohieffy 
of  the  right  leg,  badinoroaaed  developemeptin  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
WiUiams  from  making  use.of  the.  j^ft  leg^  had  mudi  larger  developemei^jr 
on  |he,  right  side,  in  oonsequeflv^  of  the  (ict.  that  .tl>e  left  half  of  the 
brain  governs  the  right  half  of-  the  bgdyi  and  the  right  hemisphere  gov- 
erns the  left  side  of  the. body.  The  inequality  in  the  head  of  Moses,  is 
alsBkOst  a  deformity.  If  it  can  thus  be  established  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  have  their,  difiement  organs  in  the  brain,  it  will  certainly  be 
somethmg  new  in  physiology.     .       , 

The  lecturer  exhibited  in  a  novel  fnann^r,  the  irregular  thickness. of 
the  skull,  by  inserting  a  candle  m  the  great  forameut  which  gave  a  par- 
tial light  through  the  thionest  portions*  It  appeared  that  the  animal 
org^uia  had  enproached  upon  the  ski^,  while  in  the  moral  region,  the 
skull  had  encroached  upon  the  brain. 

Fhrefiologkal  apiniom  m  tie  >8kuU  of  -***^  4*<*^,  premUed  to  Dr. 
;   Buchmim  by.  Col  J*  K,  Tqylor^  March  31,  1841. 

This  head  is  oe^  of  those  upon  whom  we  may  spettk  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  There  is  no  dodi^l  thit  this  man  Who  bdre  it  tnlgkt  have 
been  a  good  citizen — Hh^t  he  was  bom  of  wortfty  pireiits,  aiid  had  he 
followed  theiY  monitions',  would  have' been  one  of  the  best  membeTa  of 
society^-geneious^  Utive,  shrewd,  and  of  ]pkaSing  mfahnersr! 

Yet  tt  is  equally  eertala  diat  his  chttmj^ter  hAd  degen^ated  untH  he 
might  have  been"  considered  one  of'  tiie  worst  and  most  (dangerous  men 
m  the  country.    The  skull  olearly  exhibtts  thb  change. '  In  the  case  of 

Mt. »*— : — i  of  Wetumpka^  Alabama;  I  was  abfe' to  detect  by  the* 

skull,  a  change  of  chataoter  which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  four 
years  of  bis  life-^wKen  by  gaming  and  drinking,  he  had  changed  from 
an  honest,  careful  and  respectable  mechanic,  to  a  turbulent  sot,  who  was 
considered  a  nuisance  to  the  town.  In  this  cas^  under  consideration,  the 
change  is  greater  and  must  haVe  run  through  a  longer  perioil  of  lime.  The 
▼ioious  charader  which  he  assumed,  must  have  commenced  early  in  life, 
and  it  had  become  his  essential  nature.     All  his  animal  organs  were  in 
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a  high  state  of  excitement  jmd  active  growth ;  at  the  same  time,  we  div- 
corer  on  the  interior  of  the  skull,  that  the  moral  convohitioDs  of  the  bndn 
have  shrunk  and  yielded  place  to  the  growth  of  bone  which  almost 
always  follows  the  retiring  brain.  Inferrmg  his  character,  then,  from 
the  form  of  the  brain,  which  we  find  by  the  interior  of  the  skidl,  we 
discover  that  his  leading  traits  were  pride,  obstinacy,  combativeness,  and 
destrnctiveness,  selfishness,  acquisitiveness,  courage,  hope,  attadiment, 
perseverance,  restlessnesa,  resentment,  love  of  liberty,  and  jwaotical 
shrewdness* 

His  temperament  was  of  the  most  vigorous  species  of  the  saoguine 
bilious — ^his  courage  was  unquestionable,  leading  him  at  times  to  fool- 
hardy adventures,  and  his  eye  never  quailed  or  turned  aside  from  the 
gaze  of  any  human  being.  He  was  dangerous  when  provoked,  and 
as  sure  as  an  Indian  to  execute  his  revenge.  Although  susceptible 
of  pretty  strong  attachments,  not  even  his  friends  could  exereise^con- 
trol  over  him.  He  would  never  yield  to  conciliate  an  opponent,  but 
would  urge  his  point,  occasionally  to  domineer  and  triumph.  At  one 
time  of  his  life,  his  pride  made  him  honorable,  and  to  the  last,  he  had 
something  of  honor  but  very  little  common  honesty.  No  scruples  of 
conscience  would  have  restrained  him  from  crimes  against  property,  nor 
would  his  compassion  have  prevented  him  from  committing  murders  for 
trifling  provocation.  If  he  married,  he  would  treat  his  wife  badly  and 
probably  leave  her,  as  his  disposition  is  for  a  roving  and  not  a  settled 
life.  If  he  stole,  it  would  be  by  highway  robbeiy  in  preference  to  lar- 
ceny. He  would  rather  make  money  by  gambling  than  by  industry ; 
and  was  in  all  probability  addicted  to  drinking,  but  capable  of  enduring 
a  great  deal  without  being  intoxicated  or  sickened* 

The  only  place  which  such  a  person  can  properly  fiU  would  be  that 
of  a  soldier ;  and  even  in  that,  his  dispositioA  to  mutiny  would  be  a  great 
objection.  Whetlier  he  would  be  guilty  of  robbery,  manslaughter,  mur* 
der  or  piracy,  is  a  question  depending  for  its  answer  entirely  upon  eir- 
cumstances.  In  a  frontier  country  manslaughter  is  most  likely  to  be  his 
first  ofience.  His  intellectual  organs. have  not  decilined  sq  ouich  as  hia 
moral.  His  natural  intellect  was  very  superior,  end  the  character  which 
he  bore  through  life  must  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  good  sense-— keen 
in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  owji  interests.  His  judgment  and  not 
his  moral  principle  restrained  him  from  a  great  mauy  of  the  excesses  to 
which  he  was  prone.  In  some  respects  this  head  lesemhles  that  of 
M unrel,  but  it  is  larger  in  every  respect.  It  is  probable  that  when  Marrel 
dies  we  shall  discover  on  the  interior  of  his  head  the  same  degeneracy 
of  the  moral  organs  as  in  tlie  present  instance. 

We  are  able  to 'draw  another  important  inference  Irom  the  unequal 
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deirelbpement  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  As  certain  portions 
»  of  the  brain  conespond  and  govern  particuUff  portions  of  the  body,  we 
may  infer  from  the  developement  of  the  head  something  of  the  devel- 
opement  and  vigor  of  the  various  portions  of  his  constution.  One  por- 
tion of  the  brain  controls  and  uses  the  eye,  another  corresponds  to  the 
ear,  another  to  the  hands,  and  another  to  the  lower  extremities.  When 
thef  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  or  leg  is  nsed,  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  brain  is  brought  into  requisition  and  by  use  developed. 

In  this  skull  we  find  by  the  developements  that  the  process  of  thought 
was  carried  on  most  vigorously  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  that 
the  led  eye  was  more  vigorous  than  the  right,  and  the  left  ear  also  a  little 
superior  to  the  opposite.  As  to  his  arms,  we  are  not  able  to  assert  pos- 
itiveiy  that  he  was  leA  handed,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  had  unus- 
ual vigor  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  as  much  as  the  major- 
ity of  persons  have  in  the  right.  In  his  legs  the  difference  must  have 
been  very  remarkable.  It  is  evident  that  his  left  leg  was  mcnre  vigorous 
and  adroit  than  his  right  It  probably  possessed  even  double  the  strength 
of  the  other  member.  I  have  before  met  yriih  cases  of  even  greater  dil^ 
ference  between  the  two  sides  of  die  body  than  there  is  in  this  speci- 
men. In  the  skull  of  the  negro  Moses,  now  in  my  possession,  the  <Mf- 
ference  of  the  hemispheres  is  very  remarkable,  and  was  owing  to  his 
being  lune  in  the  left  leg,  which  was  stiff  at  the  hip  joint 

Jn  the  case  of  Gurry,  in  Alabama,  the  difference  of  the  perceptive 
organs  corresponding  to  the  eye  on  the  two  sides,  was  greater  than  in 
diis,  9nd  was  owing  to  die  fact  that  his  right  eye  had  been  destroyed 
many  years  previous.  In  the  case  of  the  negro  Tom  who  was  executed 
in  Hempstead  county,  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  perceptive 
organs,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  blind  in  one  eye.  Without  adding 
to  these  illustrations,  I  may  remark  that  most  persons  can  find  in  dieir 
own  heads,  upon  close  examination,  a  difference  in  the  developement  of 
the  hemispheres  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  right  and  lefl 
halves  of  the  body.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this,  that  what  we 
find  on  the  right  hemisphere  corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the  body  and 
vice  versa. 

Finally,  having  pronounced  the  foregoing  opinion  upon  the  skull,  I 
may  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  as  confident  of  its  essential  correct- 
ness as  if  I  had  known  the  man  himself — ^for  the  laws  of  nature  are  sim- 
ple, clear  and  unvarying.  ^  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

When  this  dpinion  had  been  read  to  the  audience.  Col.  Taylor  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfecdy  correct  account  of  the  man.  He  said  that  the 
skull  was  that  of  Morgan  Williams,  who  had  been  executed  by  him  as 
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Sheriff,  in  1834.  As  to  the  difference  of  his  legs,  Wi]]iaaiB»  ever  sinee 
a  child,  (in  consequence  of  a  bum)  had  walked  upon  his  left  1^  alone, 
the  right  being  drawn  up  and  its  place  being  supfdied  by  a  crutch.  The 
right  hand  being  thus  engaged  in  holding  the  crutch  and  the  left  hand 
free,  necessarily  became  left  handed.  That  his  left  eye  was  supenor, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  shooting  left  handed  and  taking 
aim  with  the  left  eye,  as  is  known  to  hare  been  the  case.  That  he 
drank  freely  without  showing  the  influence  of  it,  is  also  known  to  be  a 
fact.  The  murder  of  Pelton,  for  which  he  was  hung,  was  committed 
when  both  had  been  drinking  freely.  Thus  the  opmion  is  in  every  res- 
pect sustained  by  facts.  . 

Williams,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  bom  of  respectable 
parents  in  Tennessee,  and  had  been  married  to  a  very  worthy  woman 
in  MississippL  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  wandered  from  {^ace 
to  place,  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  school,  in  which  he  held 
a  very  strict  government  over  his  pupils.  Having  fought  a  duel  in  Mis- 
sissippi, in  which  he  killed  his  antagonist,  he  left  that  country  and  was 
engaged  in  Texas  with  a  band  of  lawless  marauders,  robbing  and  killing 
Indians.  Next  he  made  his  appearance  in  Arkansas  and  engaged  in 
teaching  school  at  ■■.     While  there,  being  engaged  in  a  shooting 

match  at  Mr.  McCarty's  with  I.  Pelton,  some  trivial  altercation  arose 
and  he  deliberately  shot  Mr.  P<  in  open  day,  while  the  latter  was  riding 
off  intoxicated  said  defenceless.  From  the  conversation  of  Williams 
and  his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  b^eved  to  be  a  man  of  beW 
ter  intellect  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  situation.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  even  at  the  scaf- 
fold his  pulse  was  regular  and  his  manner  easy.  He  remarked  to  •  the 
^eriff,  **  I  expect  you  feel  worse  than  1  do.*'  He  spoke,  sung,  and  at 
ihe  signal,  leaded  from  the  cart,  endeavoring  by  his  fall  to  break  his  neck 
and  hasten  death.  His  temperament  was  sanguine  bflious,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  fine  constitution  with  uncommon  vigor.  Lame  as  he  was,  he 
moved  about,  as  well  as  any  one,  with  his  leg  and  crutch,  and  could  leap 
upon  a  horse  in  the  nimblest  manner. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we 
learn  that  the  opinion  as  to  the  arms  of  Williams,  turns  out  to  be  per- 
fi^tly  correct.     He  wrote  with  his  left  hand  as  easily  as  with  his  tight. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTES  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  DURING  A  PHRENOLO- 
GICAL VISIT v^tN  1838-9-40,  BY  GEORGE  COMBE,   IN  TWO  VOLUME^,  pp. 

374,  404. 

.  This  is  the  title  of  Mr,  Combie's  new  work  giving  an. account  of  his 
tour  in  the  United  States,  Our  notice  of  these  vohimes  >vill  be  brief,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  we  have  not  here  room  to  devote  to  them  an  exten- 
ded article ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  more  appropriate  that  the  public  be 
treated  with  criticisms  or  commendations  of  the  work,  from  those  who 
are  not  professedly  phrenologists.  Our  main  object  is  to  notice  two  or 
three  facts  connected  with  these  volumes  which  must  constitute  interest- 
ing items  in  the  history  of  Phrenology,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  such 
publications. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  principles  of  the  science  into 
a  work  of  travels ;  and,  among  the  numerous  and  varied  applications 
of  phrenology,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. It  enables  us  to  form  correct  opinions  of  individual  and  national 
character,  as  well  as  furnishes  a  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  society  to  the  nature  of 
man.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Combe  has  the  advantage  of  all  previous 
writers  who  have  presented  the  public,  with  the  results  of  their  travels 
and  observations  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Editor  of  the 
work  very  justly  observes,  that  "  instead  of  a  standard  either  arbitrary  or 
conventional  of  British  laws,  customs  and  prejudices,  by  which  British 
travellers  have  heretofore  measured  every  thing  in  this  country,  Mr* 
Combe  lays  down  one  to  which  the  American  people  will  not  refuse  their 
assent,  viz :  the  innate  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  opportunities  fur- 
nished by  the  country  and  its  institutions  for  their  adequate  developeme^t 
and  active  and  harmonious  exercise.''  In  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
Mr.  Combe  himself  apologizes  very  handsomely  for  his  frequent  notices 
of  phrenology,  saying  that  this  was  the  great  object  of  his  visit  as  well 
as  his  principal  occupation  while  here.  ^'  I  proceeded  thither,"  says  he, 
**  with  the  impresooD  that  this  science  would  contribute  powerfblly  to* 
the  advancement  of  civilization  in  that  country ;  and  I  retamed  not  only 
.  with  the  impression  converted  into  conviction,  but  fortfaer  pa!8uaded  that 
in  the  United  States,  probacy  earlier  than  in  any  other  country,  wilt 
phrenology  be  applied  to  practical  and  importuit  purposes.  To  save  my 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  however,  firom  unnecesBary  alarfn  on 
this  head,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the  genaiatioii 
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is  yet  bom  which  is  destined  to  carry  this  science  into  practical  effect  in 
public  affairs ;  but  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  within  a  century  from 
this  time,  phrenology  will  be  so  applied  in  the  United  States."  These 
opinions,  we  believe,  are  weU  founded,  and  that  iu  due  time  their  truth 
will  be  fully  verified.  ^ 

Though  the  principal  contents  of  these  volumes  are  made  up  with 
general  observations  on  the  manners,  customs,  institutions,  &c.  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Combe  has  nevertheless  managed  to  introduce  fre- 
quent notices  of  phrenology,  either  as  connected  with  his  lectares  or 
as  growing  out  of  personal  interviews  with  different  individuab,  or 
in  the  various  applications  of  the  science  to  education,  poUtical  econ- 
omy, jurisprudence,  insanity,  legislation,  religion,  &c.,  &c.  With 
what  success,  or  how  much  correctness  this  has  been  done,  we  leave 
others  to  judge.  But  as  an  indication  of  Mr.  Combe's  success  in  the 
introduction  of  phrenology,  as  weU  as  the  correctness  of  his  observa- 
tions, his  work  seems  to  meet  with  very  general  favor  from  all  quarters. 
We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  it  is  now  having  a  rapid  sale 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country;  and  judging  from  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  work,  as  well  as  from  the  flattering  notices  it  is  constandy 
receiving  in  the  public  journals,  we  predict  that  its  circulation  wiU  con- 
tinue, if  not  increase,  for  many  years.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
prove  the  most  popular  of  any  works  of  travel  which  have  hitherto  been 
published  by  foreign  tourists  on  this  country,  and  find  a  more  extensive 
circulation  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Combe's  works,  with  the  exception 
of  his  Constitution  of  Man.  As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
our  readers  will  either  obtain  the  perusal  or  possession  of  these  volumes 
for  themselves,  we  fori>ear  to  extend  our  remarks  or  make  any  quota- 
tions from  the  work. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

PHRSNOLOOT  AND  THB  FINB  ARTS.     .  , 

In  the  winter  of  1822,  a  Phrenological  Society  was  organized  in  &is 
city,  of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Physic  was  President,  and  Dr.  John 
Bell,  now  editor  of  the  Select  Medical  Library,  was  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Dr.  Bell  delivered  two  excellent  lectures  before  the  Society  which 
were  published  m  the  Philadelphia  Jourmd  of  die  Medical  and  Ph3r8ical 
Sciences  for  May,  1822 ;  and  from  which  we  copy  die  foUowing  remarks 
on  the  application  of  the  science  to  the  Fine  Arts: 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  animiited  nature,  to  those  of  her  brightest 
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happiest  imitations  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  pencil  of  the  pAinter ; 
and  observe  the  numerotts  coincidences  in  favor  of  our  science,  we  shaU 
have  additional  reason  to  be  pleased  with  a  study  which  embraces  such 
extent  and  variety  of  prospect,  oombmes  mmuteness  of  detail  with  gran- 
deur of  combination,  and  imparts  to  the  mind  a  habit  of  observation  and 
analytical  reasoning,  very  different  from  the  cloudy  and  benumbing  influ- 
enise  of  the  common  metaphysical  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  ancient  artists  gave  vei^  genei> 
ally  to  their  gods  and  heroes,  conformation  of  head  corresponding  with 
the  present  notions  of  phrenology :  thus  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  is  represented  with  an  uncommonly  lofty  forehead :  Apollo  and 
Hercules  are  made  to  differ  from  each  other,  not  more  in  their  forms, 
than  in  the  relative  size  of  their  heads  and  proportional  developement  of 
these  latter.  Every  person  must  have  noticed  die  contrast  between .  the 
rectilinear  forehead  of  the  former,  and  the  oxlike  front  of  the  latter ;  a 
longer  observation  would  discover  the  posterior  part  of  their  hesds  pro- 
portionaUy  different*  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  the  heads  of 
gladiators  and  philosophers— the  fonner  showing  the  animal,  the  latter 
the  reflecting  man.  Let  any  one  compare  the  head  of  an  athleta  or  a 
gladiator  with  that  of  Socrates,  or  even  a  Chrysippus,  to  be  satisfied  of 
this  fact.  We  may  indeed  be  told  that  these  gods  and  phUosophers  were 
represented  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  artbt;  but  in  conce- 
ding this  we  have  only  additional  proofs  in  our  favor ;  for  whence  would  the 
latter  derive  his  models  but  from  those  most  distmguished  for  die  qualities 
which  he  wished  to  represent :  and  as  Zeuxis  painted  his  Helen  from  the 
most  beautiful  and  lovely  females  of  Crotona,  so  would  the  sculptor  fonn 
his  Jupiter  and  Apollo  from  men  the  most  distinguished  for  the  extent 
of  their  imderstandings,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  or  purity  of  taste.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  general  rule  is,  however,  presented  in  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  where  the  head,  and  particularly  the  forehead,  is  so 
disproportionately  small  as  to  be  incompatible  with  any  thniglike  the  pos- 
session of  conmion  intellect  Was  it  ignorance  in  the  artist,  or  did  he 
intend  to  diminish  our  admiration  for  beauty  by  showing  that  it  alone 
was  not  sufficient  without  the  all-inspiring  mind,  the  living  foui^t  of  the 
beauteous  and  sublime  ?  We  leave  this  as  a  new  subject  of  inquiry  for 
the  Antiquary  and  Connoisseur.  ^ 

The  youthful  physiognomist  in  strolling  through  the  Florentine  Gal- 
lery, or  the  museums  of  the  Vatican  or  Capitol,  has  doubtless  amused 
himself  in  contemplating  the  busts  of  a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  a  Cae- 
sar or  a  Pompey,  and  trying  to  read  in  their  countenances  fervid  elo- 
quence or  noble  daring.  But  yielding  him  all  the  pleasure  which  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  may  derive  from  such  a  study,  we  might,  direct  his  atten- 
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tion  to  their  heads,  and  point  oat  to  him  more  obTious  differences,  more 
marked  variety  of  feature  here  than  even  the  hce  presents ;  he  will  see 
the  ideality  of  Demosthenes,  the  causality  and  strongly  marked  ranity 
of  Cicero ;  or  if  he  continue  his  views  he  wiU  compare  the  head  of  a 
Nero  and  a  Galba,  with  a  Titus  and  an  Antoninus,  and  see  in  the  bust 
of  the  first  when  yet  an  infant,  a  sweet  countenance  truly,  but  that  cere- 
bral developement  which  seemed  to  designate  him  for  cruelty  and  tyranny 
in  despite  of  the  moral  lessons  of  a  Seneca. 

The  modem  artists  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  head  than  the  ancient, 
but  have  very  generally  given  to  the  forehead  a  configuration  correspond- 
ing with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  personage  represented.  AH  the 
paintings  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Saints,  exhibit  a  full  rounded  forehead  and  an  elevation  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  ridge,  corresponding  to  the  organs  of  Benevolence 
and  Veneration.  Amid  the  mnumerable  illustrations,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Redeemer  and  Stv  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Bologna,  by  Coreggio,  and 
the  Transfigufation  by  Raphael,  who  has  given  to  the  epileptic,  or  the 
man  seized  with  a  devil,  not  simply  a  peculiar  physionomical  expression, 
but  also  a  configuration  of  head,  showing  deficiency  of  intellect,  and 
fotnmig  a  strong  contrast  to  the  figures  on  either  side  of  our  Saviour. 
The  Saint  Cecilia  of  Coracca,  and  Saint  Bruno,  by  many  artists,  may 
be  mentioned;  but  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this  point,  so  happily  dis- 
played by  those  whose  genius  and  taste  made  them  the  deluieators  of 
nature.  So  well  established  is  this  correspondence  between  cranial  fea- 
ture and  afiTective  quality,  that  an  artist  who  should  present  us  a  person- 
age as  a  saint,  with  a  low,  fiat  forehead  and  head,  however  mild  and 
expressive  his  physiognomy,  appropriate  his  attitudes,  or  gracefully 
flowing  his  drapery,  every  spectator,  from  the  unpractised  peasant  to  the 
tutored  connoisseur,  would  feel  there  was  something  wanting,  and  that 
the  unction  of  manner  which  commands  our  respect  and  sympathy,  was 
not  to  be  found.  We  may  en  passant  cite  as  a  proof  the  painter's  study- 
ing a  certain  harmony  of  pr6portion  in  the  form  and  feature  of  the  figures 
composing  his  group,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  light  and  shade,  attitude  and 
drapery,  that  a  neglect  of  this  study  has  made  some  of  the  best  artists 
give  us  children  with  heads  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  bodies  and 
age. 
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British  Phrenological  Association, — ^The  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  is  to  be  held  m  London  during  the  first  week  in  Junje. 
We  have  been  politely  furnished  with  a  circular,  by  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.,  London.  Among  the  thirty  gendemen  com- 
posing this  committee,  we  find  the  following  weU  known  names :  £. 
Barlow,  M.  D.,  R.  Beamish,  F.  R.  S.,  J.  Conolly,  M.  D.,  B.  Donkin, 
F.  R.  S.,  J.  Ellitson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  Evanson,  M.  D.  M.  R. 
L  A.,  Lord  Hallybnrton,  M.  P.,  Geo.  Combe,  Esq.,  Sir  G.  Mackensie, 
Bart  F.  R.  S.  L.,  A.  Cox,  M.  D.,  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  F.  R.  S.  E.  The 
objects  of  this  Association  are  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, and  the  promotion  of  intercourse  amongst  phrenologists,  by 
means  of  annual  meetings,  for  the  reading  of  papers,  the  exhibition  of 
easts,  crania,  and  other  speetmens,  and  discourses  calcukted  to  illustrate 
facts,  and  lead  to  new  discoveries — to  point  out  the  importance  of  phre- 
nology as  the  true  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  its  several  applications 
in  Education,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — to  correct  misrepresenta- 
tions respecting  the  science' — and  to  awaken  an  extended  interest  in  its 
cultivation. 

Mans  Original  Naiure,^^kxx  unknown  correspondent  sends  us  frbtti 
Connecticut,  some  excellent  thoughts  on  the  originai  nature  of  mOfh^ 
the  substance  of  which  we  briefly  present*  in  our  own  language.  'ITie 
nature  of  man  when  considered  physioliogicajly  and  phrenologfcalty,  hai^ 
monizes  with  the  scripture  account  of 'his  creation.  We  read  that  tMih 
was  created  in  the  "image  and  likeness  of  God,"  and'that  with  evei^ 
other  portion  of  creation,  he  was  pronounced  "  very  good,"  i.  e.  fitted 
to  secure  the  great  ends  of  his  existence  as  well  as  fulfill  the  designs  of 
his  Creator.  Every  organ  of  his  body,  and  every  faculty  of  his  mkid, 
was  created  perfect— each  being  exercised  in  accordance  with  its  nature, 
and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  While  every  thought 
and  act  thus  served  only  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  creature, '  th^ 
Creator  was  glorified  in  all  things—- ^is  wiU  or  laws  being  perfectly 
obeyed.  This  was  Natural  Religion,  and,  had  man  always  remamed 
in  this  state,  there  never  would  have  been  any  need  Of  a  written  Revt^ 
latum.  The  relations  which  God  then  established  between  himself  and 
his  creatures,  was  }n8  first  covena»/—- called  also  the  covenant  of  works^ 
in  contra-distinction  from  the  new  covenant  or  covenant  of  grace  througk 
Redemption. 

Man  retains  now  the  same  number  of  physical  organs,  and  the  same 
number  of  ment^  faculties  which  he  received  at  his  creation,  though 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  uses  which  he  has  made  of  theie 
powers  from  what  God  designed ;  there  has  also  taken  place  more  or  less 
change  in  their  strength  as  well  as  in  the  harmow/^  or  bdlanee  thatoit* 
ginally  existed  between  them.  Now  the  greact  object,  of  Revelation,  of 
the  mission  of  Clmst,  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  influence  of  the  Hofy 
Spirit,  is  to  restore  to  man.  the  *'  image  and  likeness  of  God"— «that  vi; 
to  make  him  again  perfect  in  his  nature,  both  physically  and  meataUjr. 
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And  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  object,  we  do  not  de«ii  h 
irreverant  or  visionary  to  indulge  the  belief  that  phrenology  will  become 
an  ejBcient  h^dmaid  of  true  Religion. 

MasBOchustUa  Slate  Lunaiic  Hospitai.^^For  a  copy  of  the  eighth 
annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Woodward,  its  Superintendent  As  we  hope  ere  long  to  present  an 
article  on  Insanity,  referring  to  this  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
we  copy  only  a  single  paragraph  from  the  Report  before  us.  To  what 
extent  the  changes  which  are  described  in  the  following  extract  bare  been 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  discoveries  of  phrenology,  we  are  not 
now  prepared  to  discuss :  '*  A  generation  has  not  yet  passed  away  since 
insanity  was  regarded  as  synonymous  with  demonomy;  and  hence  the 
neglect  or  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  idea  that  human  skill  was 
unavailing  in  a  disordered  mind,  was  not  confined  to  the  unenlightened 
merely.  Physicians  and  learned  men  either  concurred  in  the  sentiment 
or  were  controlled  by  it.  Under  these  views  the  great  object  was  to 
protect  the  community  from  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  *'  possessed,*' 
and  confinement  in  darkness,  dungeons  and  caves,  awav  from  the  pleas- 
ant light  of  heaven,  the  beauty  of  earth,  and  the  cheerful  face  of  man — 
with  terror,  blows  and  chains — these  were  the  means  employed  in  those 
dark  days  of  error  and  superstition.  But  more  enlightened  views,  and 
the  brilliant  light  thrown  on  the  brain  by  modem  science,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  doctrine  of  mental  phenomina,  have  greatly  dispelled 
tfiese  Ulusions,  and  a  derangement  of  the  intellectual  functions  is  now 
regarded  as  disease— disease,  indeed,  involving  the  higher  faculties  of 
man-— but  yet  susceptible  of  successful  treatment  by  means  in  deliffhtfiil 
accordance  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Divine  Audior  of  the  mind,  and 
means  which  he  has  graciously  committed  to  his  chosen  ministers  here 
on  earth." 

Phrenology  in  //a/y.— -In  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  of  April 
13th,  (edited  by  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,)  we  find  the  following  statement  respecting  the  progress 
of  Phrenology  in  Milan,  Italy : 

'*  In  Europe,  phrenology  is  rapidily  making  its  way,  in  spite  of  obsta- 
eles,  which,  from  the  nature  of  our  government,  it  can  never  meet  wi& 
in  this  country.  Even  in  Italy  it  has  gained  a  foothold.  A  letter  is  now 
before  us,  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Milan,  in  which  he  gives  an  accouni 
of  the  progress  of  phrenology  in  that  quarter  within  the  last  two  years. 
Previous  to  that  time,  nothing  had  been  done  in  relation  to  practical  phre- 
nology. Two  gentlemen.  Dr.  Caminosi  and  Professor  Molossi  had 
written  upon  phrenology,  but  dealing  chiefly  in  theory,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  much  attention  to  the  subject.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
medical  gentleman,  Dr.  C,  from  this  country,  in  Milan,  he  succeded  in 
exciting  an  interest  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
commenced  giving  lectures  and  examinations  gratuitously,  until  tiie  whole 
community  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  science.  And 
after  having  delivered  three  hundred  lectures,  and  made  more  than  two 
thousand  examinations,  ph/enology  may  be  said  to  be  established  in 
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Another  argoment  ibimded  on  a&atomkal  ccnMikaMm^'  wkA  tfffgtii  by 
ProfeMor  Smith,  iir  the  foUo#iiif  s  «« Natnra  iidfaerert  to  th»  msiABl  #hkh 
ohe  stay  have  adopted^  with  a  pevtiiiacity  pn%>rtioii0d  to  the  Mf)[Kimiloe 
of  the  part.''  <«The  arrangtnmhi  ^i  the  mtneidir  of  the  brtfitf  ia/  in 
different  pensoof ,  uniformi  notwidistaading  its  msfei&dA  ioMdluHmM 
meander  in  a  manner  6y  no  nMOnI  corMtenl.  TUe  ialRranoe,  ttwreftrnf, 
would  appear  to  be,  that  the  ioamn  comtitiklB  th6  ^fkieai  tM  the  hitter 
wpplemtntal  and  tmimportani  ^oftions  tX  the  nenBoriam.  Yet  npoft 
those  the  phrenologist  lays  ho  a/rav  wkaUmsn  wbtetfaeee  hedesignaiee 
as  his  organs.  Has  he  erred,  or  is  natite  beonilistentr'  oi^,'  it  may  Ht 
added,  is  Dr*  Smith  in  ignoraiice  and  esnkr? 

Were  we  disposed  la  adopt  the  professoir's  node  of  piocednm,'  we 
should  say  that,  aceording  to  Si^  Chafles  Bellf  «*  Whatever. we  ohscife 
on  one  side  of  the  brain*  has  a  e^Nrres^ding  ^arloh  theodier ;  slid  ^ 
49caci  resemblance  and  symmetrjf  is  preserved  in  oM  the  lal6ral  iHmsdfv* 
eries*"  We  might  thus  leave  these  twe^of  our.  oj^ponendi  to  sefde  the 
£fSculty  between  them.  But  w6  prefer  the  exact  ttoth,  which  is  that 
there  is  not  in  the  convolutions  o€  the  o^^^ile  sides  an  ^*  exact'*  but  a 
general  resemblance  and  symmetry— a  symmetiy  as  great  as  between 
corresponding  parts  of  any  Other  portton  of  Ihe  body. 

It  is  not  true  that  '<  the  phrenologist  lays  no  Stress  WhStever"  ODt  the 

internal  parts  of  die  br«dn.    Every  part  is  to  him  the  object  ofoaiefol 

stu^yt  from  die  meduUa  oblongata  lo  the  pedpheral  sOtftce  of  the  eoK* 

volutions.     But  he  endeavors  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  evely  pelt. 

He  is;  careful  not  to  magnify  the  importance  of  slight  deviations  from 

exact  symmetry,  and  especially  does  he  guard  against  speaking  of  differ- 
voL.  m.— 25. 
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ent  parts  of  the  same  as  thoagh  they  constituted  essentially  diiiereiit 
oi^gans,  or  as  though  any  part  of  nature's  noUest  work  were  unimportanC 
The  phrenologist  finds  the  pyramidal  bodies  eommencifg  togethei  at 
tha  apper  part  of  the  inotory  tradt  of  spmd  rtenes^  proceeding  together 
and  increasing  in  size  equally.  He  finds  that  their  fibres  decussate, 
plunge  into  or  through  the  annular  protuberance,  receiye  many  additional 
fibres  from  its  cineritious  matter,  emerge  from  the  pons  grealiy  augmented 
in  volume  form  the  anterior  and  outer  two  thirds  of  the  cerebral  cmra 
and  proceed,  increasing  as  they  go,  until  they  reach  their  destination  in 
the  eonyolutions,  which  convolulioiis  od  each  side  essentially  oovvespond 
in  size,  number  and  form.  In  like  manner  he  perceives  fibres  arising 
in  the  corpcnra  olivaria  pass  on,  form  tfie  posterior  and  interior  parts  of 
the  crura,  plunge,  into  the  so  caUed  optic  tfaalami  and  become  fieady 
increased,  unite,  at  the  superior-  part  (rf*  ihe  bodies,  into  buntfles,  and 
diverge  like  rays ;  the  anterior  bundles,  however,  traversing  the  striated 
bodies  and  becoming  still  more  enlarged,  the  extremities  of  these  rays 
he  finds  covered  with  eineiitioas  matter,  thus  forming  the  eonvolntions. 
In  like  ttMoner  he  traces  the  oorpom  resliftNrmia  to  thek  ultimate  expan- 
sion in  the  cerebeUunu  He  sees,  too,  that  when  die  pyramidal  bodies 
are.  large,  the  oonvdutioDs  into  which  they  ramify  are  large,  and  when 
smaU,  that  the  coneqponding  convolutions  are  smaH.  He  perceives  the 
SUM  eonrespondeiiee  between  the  optic  thalami  and  the  size  of  the  coi^ 
volutions  forming  their  ultimate  expansion,  and  between  the  annular 
protuberance  and  the  cerebellum,  and  thus  comes  to  the  conviction  of 
an  intimale  connection,  a  rautBal  dependence,  a  continuity  of  parts  between 
the  internal  portions  of  the  brain  and  the  convolutions ;  and  he  maintains 
as  the  rational  presumption  that  these  internal  parts  are  rudimentary, 
aecumulatm  and  ooflamunicative,  and  consequenlly  subsidiaty  in  their 
character,  chiefly  tending  to  the  formation,  peifeetion  and  assodation  of 
dw  eonvolatiims,  which  he  considers  the  more  immediate  seat  of  mental 
action*  This  view  is  conoborated  by  die  researches  of  phadiologists 
who  observe  the  arachnitis  of  the  periphery  or  convexity  of  the  brain  is 
eaily  characterised  by  prominent  and  violent  symptoms  of  delirium, 
whereas  arachnids  of  fine  deep  seated  parts  of  the  brain  is  of  a  more 
latent,  insidious  and  comatose  character,  delirium  being  often  entirely 
absent.  In  view  of  such  fects,  die  phrenologist,  whikt  acknowledging 
die  ^^culty  of  the  inquiry  and  liability  to  errror,  cannot  bring  his  reason 
to  approve  or  even  to  tolerate  the  supposition  of  Professor  Smith  that 
dieconvoludons  fonn  meidy  ^  tupphmenUd  and  wwmporkinf^  portions 

of  the  brain. 
But  let  us  take  andbier  view  of  this  posidon  of  die  professor.    It  is  a 
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well  known  ftet  that  die  vavebetf  fomi  end  amngemeiit  of  the  intenui 
parte  of  the  brain  are  oHke  in  man  and  mang  q^  the  lower  aninuth*^: 
The  internal  atruetore  of  man*a  brain  may  be  leamed  from  the  bfain 
of  a  9htepf  while  the  oonvolulkma  are  more  oompUcated  and  volumi? 
noua  in  man  than  m  any  othe^  being,  and  he  has  some  whioh  in  no 
other  being  exist.  Now»  as  the  piofeasor  maintains  that  the  brain  is 
the  inalnunent  of  evesy  mentdl  aet*  we  would  ask  whether  the  material 
cause  or  medaum  of  man's  mental  supeciority  must  be  looked  for  in  thoae 
parts  of  thebrainwhichmmoHamf  ontmaba^ee,  or  in /Aosemu^Aidk 
they  differ?  in  the  internal  parts  in  which  the  ehtep  is  man's  felloWf 
or  in  the  convoluted  portions  in^hich  man  is  so  much  the  superior  7 
Surely  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  notion  that  the  convolutions  are  *'  supplemental 
and  unimportant,'* 

That  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  eomewhat  important;  may  bf 
gathered  from  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  genius.  What  may  b^ 
noticed  in  the  brains  of  idiots,  in  the  meagre  brains  of  '*  thirty  ounces 
or  less,"  of  which  the  professor  speaks!  Any  less  symmetry  in  the 
internal  parts  than  in  the  brains  of  men  of  genius !  Certainly  not 
But  shrunken,  shallow,  imperfect  or  deficient  convolutions*  And  what  ii 
obaerved  in  the  brains  of  men  of  high  mental  power  I  Bead  the  pofrt 
mortem  examinations. of  the  brains  of  such  men  as  Byron,  Scott,  Cuvioi, 
and  Dupuytren.  Any  remarkable  symmetry  of  the  internal  parts  ?  No ! 
hot  we  are  told  of  <«  oonvolntions  of  extraordinary  size  and  depth*" 
Does  nature  err,  or  Dr.  Smith? 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  is  an  anatomical  fact  of  great 
interest.  It  is  this.  Throughout  nature  the  complexity  of  the  brain 
increaaes  with  the  complexity  of  an  animal's  mental  functions ;  in  those 
animals  the  brains  of  which  are  convoluted,  the  convolutions  increase  in 
size  and  number  as  the  mental  powen  and  capacity  of  the  animals 
increase ;  in  short,  to  use  the  lai^age  of  Dr.  Boget  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanica,  **  There  is  no  part  of  the  brain  found  in  any  animal  which 
does  not  exist  also  in  man ;  whilst  several  of  those  which  are  found  in 
man,  are  either  extremely  email  or  altogether  iAeent  in  the  brains  of 
the  bwer  animals;"  or  to  use  that  of  Dr.  Conotty  in  the  Q4th  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  as  an  animal  ascends  in  the  scale  of  mentality, 
so  does  <'  its  brain  improve  in  structure  and  augment  in  volume,  eaeh 
additionheiag  mmkedhyeonu  addition  or  ampiykationi^  thepowete 

*  That  these  intemal  partf  in  man  and  animab  diHer  in  size  and  in  the  nature  (^ 
many  of  their  eonstitoent  fibrea,  we  of  ooune  AiHy  beKete.  But  the  profeaaor*a 
«ljaolioiiaaiafiifanded  Bolely  on  oonoderations  cf  farm  andiymmetry. 


•f  the  animalt  until  m  nua^  we  hehMitpotrnMung  mnar  pmU  ^ 
iMxh  ammaU  are  dewlUoiti  and  wanHng-  none  tMihULtg^ptMteu!^ 
Now  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  in  the  ver^  highest  degne  proludde  tlbt 
those  parts  of  the  hnin  whioh  ntn-  and'  ammals  poesess  in*  eeauMMi^ 
constitute  the  organs  of  those  facalties  whieh  they  also  possess  in  eoD». 
ttoB,  and  that  those  parts  possessed^  b^  one  animal  hot  not  by  snoihsr; 
oonstitQte  the  organs  of  those  ftMndties  whieh-^e  one  possesses  and  die 
other  does  not  posseseT'  and'  man  «« possessmg'  some  pHtv-  iiit  wliioh 
snimal^  are  destitote,  and  wanting  none  whieh  they  possess,^'  ean^  -w^ 
oome  to  any  other  eoncltision  than- that  the  additional'  parts  in  thebnan 
orman  constitote  ihe  organ»of  those  Aedtiee  whioh-  in  man  are  additional 
and  which  confer  on  fahn  his  proper  hnmanity?'  Alid  what' parts  of  the 
brain  are  in  man  additional?'  Clearly  some  of  the  convolute  perts,  die 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead  and  certain  portions  of  the  coronal  snd 
superior  lateral,  regions^  where  exist,  as  observation  proves,  the  seat  of 
reason  and  of  sentiment,  the  sanctuaiy  of  man>s  high  and  distingnisfaiag 
mental  attributes,  the  faculties  which  enisle  him  from  eifects  to  leaeh 
back  to  causee,  and  from  causes  to  reach  forward  to  effects ;  \ii^ich  endow 
him  with  conscience  and  benevolence,  wiih  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
teneration,  with  die  love  of  the  beautifbl,  the  spiritual  and  die  true^ 
The  observadons  of  the  phrenologist  areoorroborated'by  diie ;  whenever 
the  convolutions  of  die  superior  part  of  the  forehead  are  sbsent,  or 
developed  in  a  very  small  degree,  the  man  is  an  unreasoning  idiot ;  and 
when  die  convolutions-of  the  coronal  region  are  very  smaD  aaid  shallow, 
he  is  a  moral  idiot ;  and  when  bodi  are  very  deficient,  he  is  stripped 'cf 
his  proper  humanity,  ie  rather  brute  than  human ;  while  if  the  rest  ei 
die  brain  is  well  d^eloped,  he  energetically  manifests  the  animal  ftme- 
dons.  Such  facts  appeal  to  our  understanding  widi  irresistible  force  in 
favor  of  a  plurriity  of  organs  in  the  brain,  and  they  must  at  any  rate 
demonstrate  to  every  man  that'  the-  oonvolutionB  of  the  brain  are  not 
merely  *<  supplemental  and  ^nimporttat  portions  of  the  sensorium." 

Oh  page  1 10,  Professor  Smidi  attempts  to  show  diat  even  if'  the 
cerebral  organs  exist,  they  can  not  bie  ascertained  durmg  lif^,  let;  On 
account  of  die  irregularities  of  the  skuH.  2d;  Oh  account  of  Hdt  frontal 
simwv  THe  first  of  diese  objectSons  we  have  already  suflSciendy 
answered,  and  we  shaff  not  again  dwell  upon  it  The  professor  himsdf, 
we 'think!,  places  no  rcHance  on  it,  for  various  parts  of  his  work  show 
that  he  in  all  cases  judges  of  dte*  form  and  size  of  die  brain  ftom  tlte 
form  and  size  of  the  skull  or  head,  the  form  and  size  of  his  own  brain 
not  excepted,  Mageadie  shall  in  this  case  answer  his  anti-phrenologicai 
coadjutor.    "The  only  way/'  says  he,  ««of  estimating. die  v^^oMfof 
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Ae  bniiB  in  a  Hring  pefaon  1%  to  meamire  die  dunensioiw  of  the  skull.'** 
(Conpendium  «f  Fhyfliobgf,  pp.  1<04.) 

SiitM  Id  Ibe  ftvBtal  sinni.  Tfan  ■  a  regidar  article  •ctf  everj-  anti- 
phrenologiat'a  Jtook  in  (Icade.  it  ia  vqiested  'by  profeaaor  tmd  atudenft, 
bj  'ite  |i0Mlen>ii8  tenem  and  ifae  epbemeial  paragraph.  Even  ^  moat 
mrieamed  have  can^t  ihe  tenm  aad  "^'ainua,  aiina,  annn/'  is  for  e'vvr 
rnmiAg  in  one'a  eara.  If  die  antt-phrondlogiatimows  noother,  heknemi 
tbie^itijeetien,  inaame,  at  kaat.  It  is  to  Mm  wkat^ohibr'  was  to 
Djfiky  Snett;  Itis  hia  alpfaaand«aicga,  hnbeffwadng  and«iid,  hiaUm 
and  last,  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  Elia  aays  df  lAdky,  ^He  drdls 
UjMm  the  stodc  of  these  two  a^hUes  ndier  ihan  any  endkoo.'*  The 
reader  would  hardly  anppose  from  die  iaiportant  airwidi  wliidi  diia 
objeetion  « in  geaenl  panded,  ^out  Gall  was  lhe  first  wnter  to  point 
onts  and  that  4o  die  lbileat<eitBnt,  ihe  difficidty  it  presents.  Yet  such  is 
die  ftctt  and  other  {duenologists  have  fettowed  has  example.  Now  we 
aak  whedier  Professor  Shniith  was  not  bound  la  give  the  phtenologierts 
caedit  for  this,  and  not  to  bring  forward  die  sibjection  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convey  the  mipression  tint  this  ia  a  matter  of  whidi  the  phrenolo- 
gist is  etdier  ignorant  or  which  he  wiaheB  to  conoeil !  We  acknowledge 
dmt  die  fironlslsinua  doea  present  a  Teal  diongh  very  small  obatade,  hot 
let  ns  present  the  matter  in  ita  tne  Hght,  stating  Iniedy  for  ifaat  parpeaa 
die  tfgmnentef  Mr.  Combe. 

1st  Until  about  the  age  offourteen,  the  fronts  sinus  eidier  does  sot 
eidat  or  does  not.  extend  as  h^^  as  die  base  of  die  Inain*  Up  to  dxis 
timet  dieBy  die  fcrmof  die  sknll  m  ^s  mpon  is  a  correct  indication  ef 
the  aixe  of  tfaia  part  of  the  branit  and  die  perceptive  oigans  which  lie 
heso  heiaig  very  aetive  at  an  early  period,  diere  is  ample  opportune 
bcfere  this  ago  to  observe  the  developement  of  theorguis  in  this  region, 
and  the  maaileatadtm  of  the  corresponding  faculties. 

2d.  The  frontal  afama  inteiferen  widi  >So«  only  of  the  organa,  leaving 
thiitytatleaat,mi]Bd]ieneed;  for  <' it  wonld  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak 
of  a  snow  stoim  in  Ninrway  obstnictiiig  die  high  road  finom  Edinbuigh  to 
LomioB,  as  of  a  small  ainw  at  die  top  of  dM  noee  concealing  die  devel- 
opementof  Beiiendenee,  Flimneaa  or  Veneradon  at  die  top  of  die  head.** 

M.  Afiter  the  age  of  fourteen,  die  frontil  sinus  is  for  some  years  radier 
an  ahaenoe  of  the  di{doe  of  the  dknll,  than  an  actual  separation  of  die 
two  tablea ;  and,  in  after  life,  ito  size  is,  as  Professor  Smidi  acknowledges, 
«*  ordinarily*'  indicated  by  external  appearances. 

4di.  When  diere  is  a  deficient  developement  of  the  region  in  question, 
the  subjacent  organs  will  be  stated  by  die  phrenologist  as  small,  and  dre 
manifestation  of  the  corresponding  faculties  as  feeble.  Now  suppose  in 
sneh  a  case,  the  sinus  to  be  of  greater  than  average  size,  what  will  be 
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tlie  result?  Why  the  orgam  will  be  smaller  and  the  facilities  Mtiier 
than  the  phrenologist  had  anticipated.  The  emnr,  therefore,  will  be  all 
on  his  side,  and  consequently  but  one  class  of  cases  remain  concenung 
which  there  ia  any  difficulty,  namelyt  those  in  which  the  region  in  ques- 
tion is  largely  developed,  but  the  developement  is  owing  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size  of  the  sinus,  and  not  to  a  large  developement  of  the  brain. 
But  9B  the  sinus  is  very  seldom  of  great  size,  except  in  cases  of  disease* 
and  old  age,  neither  of  which  classes  of  eases  the  phrenologist  takes  into 
account  in  ascertaining  or  demonstrating  the  cerebral  functions :  this  source 
of  error  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Upon  the  remainder  of  the  professor's  objections  on  this  point,  we 
shall  not  dweU,  but  merely  observe  that  phrenologists  do  not  maintain 
tliat  the  oigans  of  the  perceptive  faculties  shrink  "as  we  advance  from 
adolescence  to  mature  manhood."  What  they  do  say  is  that  these 
organs  very  commonly  shrink  in  old  age,  and  that  this  shrinking  is 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  perceptive  power.  As  to  the  formula 
of  the  professor,  on  page  122,  we  will  let  it  pass.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  disturb  so  interesting  a  specimen  of  the  plausible  absurd,  its  garb 
of  profundity  will,  in  many  cases,  doubtless  enable  it  to  glide  past  the 
understanding  of  the  reader  unquestioned,  but  such  is  its  error  and 
absurdity,  that  the  moment  die  understanding  does  for  a  moment  dwell 
upon  it,  surprise  will  arise  that  so  superficial  a  thing  shouUL  have  had  a 
moment^s  power  to  deceive. 

We  have  alluded  to  Professor  Smith's  yiews  as  to.  the  seat  of  dis 
reasoning  Acuities.  We  would  in  this  place  ask  for  them  more  particidar 
atlentbn.  On  page  130,  he  says, «« There  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
evidence  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  more  fcvward  parts  of  lint  brain, 
in  anatomy  the  anterior  lobt9  ^  the  utdnyimy  are  piineipally  employed 
in  carrying  on  those  operations  of  the  mind  which  requiie  the  exercise 
of  our  rtaeoning  powtre.^^  We  remark,  first,  that  the  anterior  lobe  is 
not  the  seat  of  what  the  professor  has  before  chosen  to  consider  the 
'<  efficient  parts"  of  the  brain,  but  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  so 
criled  ^'supplements  and  unimportant  parts  of  the  sensorium,"  whidi 
are  here  acknowledged,  liowever,  to  subserve  the  important  office  of 
<«  carrying  on  those  operations  of  the  mind  whidi  lequupe  die  exercise 
of  6ur  reasoning  powers"-— the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  human 
intellect    We  have,  too,  an  implied  acknowledgmeiit  not  only  that  a 

*T)Mchri]ddngof  thebniniadiieaMof  that  oigui,  is  dwelt  upon  by  othsnthn 
phrenologists.  Eiquerol  mentioiM  an  insane  female  whoee  forehead,  on  her  admiami 
into  the  hoflpitali  was  so  large  that  he  had  a  drawing  made  of  it,  but  afUrwaida  it 
became  small  and  narrow. 


pntiottfatf  pmrtion  of  the  bndit  may  fasve  an  capeeial  ibiiotMHi,  bnt  that 
dwaeaftof  that  function  may  b»  diaeaitwed  during  lifey  and  fimfaer,  that 
Ae  phiendogiat  k  right  in  hia  holief  aa  Id  the  particular  aeat  of  the 
naaoning  iaeoltiea*  The  only  differenee  between  him  and  the  profeaaor 
being,  that  the  latter  apeaka  of  the  anterior  lobe  generaDy,  andthefoimer 
of  a  pafticnlar  pcrtian  of  it,  to  wit,  the  antarior  aoperior  part  In  the 
aiweeedjpg  pangraph,  the  pimteaor  egprcaaes  an  opinion  in  stiU  mora 
exact  aeoofdanoe  with  phioiologioai  Tiewa.  «« I  hold  it  to  be  certoin,'' 
aaya  he,  «*  that,  comparing  raeea  of  men  and  daaaea  of  animala,  the 
inteUigvnee  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  projeetion  of  the  frontal  lobe.'* 
'Fhia  IB  almoat  e^iotTalflDt  to  the  phienological  propoaition  that  the  interior 
lobe  of  the  brain  ia theeapedal  aeat  of  the  inteUeet  We  aak,  therefore, 
iHMther  the  piofeaaor  doea  not  in  this  place  virtaally  abandon  hia  objeo- 
tfiona  and  eapeeially  hia  oppoaition  to  the  doctrine  that  particolar  parta 
of  the  brun  hare  ptolieufaff  ftinctionaT  It  leaOy  appeara  toua  that  after 
diapnting  the  ground  with  the  j^urenologiat  inch  by  inch,  ingenioualy, 
urgendy,  tenacioualy,  uid  in  tonea  of  triumph,  he  cornea  forward  at  the 
eloae  and  voluntarfly  lelinquiahea  the  field,  acknowledgmg  that  he  cannot 
deny  bat  the  phrenological  doctrine  is  true.  That  auch  relinquishment 
ia  intended,  we  do  not  maintain ;  that  in  judgmlsnt  of  reaaon  it  ia  given, 
we  serionaly  affirm. 

That  the  brain  ia  a  congeriea  of  oigana,  phyaiological  observation, 
anatomical  atmcture,  general  analogy,  pathological  facta,  and  sound 
reason  unite  to  prove.  Without  h,  the  physiology  of  the  brahi  is 
involved  in  chimerian  daricneaa,  the  manifestations  of  mmd  are  inex- 
plicable. Commeneing  with  the  position  that  the  brain  is  engaged  in 
every  mental  act,  how  by  ita  unity  of  function  is  it  poesible  to  explain 
the  diveraity  of  talents  and  dispoeitiona,  the  auceeaaive  developement 
of  die  mental  facnldea,  die  phenomeui  of  partial  sleep,  dreaming  and 
aomnambnliam :  of  monomania  or  partial  inaanity :  of  partial  idiocy, 
partial  genhis,  and  other  analagous  phenomena?  So  far  is  this  unity  <^ 
fiinotion  from  explaining  dieae  phenomena,  diat  against  it  eveiy  one  of 
them  riaeain  irreconcilable  oontradiedon  and  hoatility;  but  with  the 
doctrine  tbaieaehfaeulty  of  the  mind  ia  manifeatedby  a  particular  organ, 
dl  these  phenomena  dearly  and  beantifulLy  haimoniae. 

In  our  efforla  to  rid  tbia  moat.imporlant  propoaition  of  the  doubts  and 
difficnltiea  in  which  Profeasor  Smith  haa  involved  it,  we  trust  we  have 
ahownthat  to  it  facta  are  not  hoatfle  but  favorable ;  that  phyaiologioal  phe< 
WNBena  are  irraeoacilaUe  with  any  other  doctrine ;  that  with  it,  conreet 
anatomy  ia  in  perfect  harmony.  We  tniat  we  have  ahown,  too,  that  the 
profeaaor'a  objdetioni  sat  onaound  and  ill  taken,  and  that  his  aigumenti 
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be  penntoed  to  neaiiiiddie  lorief  Bcnr  lokM«gktof  dit 

Ikt  dnt  pfai«iiQlpg]r  ii  an  expeniMOtal  mitmot^  and  Ifan  fcc  id 

eotiieaatiBfiM^tioiiof  itatmdifiieBUitlieaorttoliieobaflmtiaBQf 

ovf  gieat  teadieriHM)  adrocale. 

Pnifeflapc  Smilb  ilrvifNiadjr  olg^cli  al^ 
lipn  that  '<  Siae»  ptiber  thingfi  beiag  «qaal^  is  tfa^  mcwm  of  ppwec^ 
To  Qi  Dothing  fleenM  more  coMvaivo  of  Ae  aoseaooniiig  apim  of  <nic 
opponeata,  than  their  denial  and  dennociatiaii  of  thia  pnad^:  a  iptmr 
ciple  compcehenaive  a^  the  creation  idd^  and  which  leaiKj^  aeana  adf- 
eridently  true.  If  one  cttbic  foot  of  matter  potaeaeea  a  eortain  amojonl 
of  attractiTO  force*  have  not  two  cnbic  fiaet  of  like  maHer  twice  that 
attractive  force  I  If  a  aquaie  inch  of  pubeonaty  aniftoe  haa  a  eertaia 
amount  of  aerating  power,  have  not  two  a<inam  incbea|  simibr  in 
every  reapect,  twice  thata«»ti|^g  ppwer  I  If oM^^nic^lar lit^epoaaeiaea 
a  certain  amount  of  a treng;i|it  doQ9  n^  two  anch  fihraa  pofBeeaa  tvpice  diat 
atrengtfa  7  ]M(nat  not  two  equal  nervoua  fibrea  hiaYei  double  the  power  of 
one  of  tboae  fibrea?  and  tWQ  eqnal  aqnat)^  ifH^e$  of  tactile,  a^ditoijf 
guatatpiy,  optical,  ox  ^J^tory.  surface  \^ave  twice  the  xp^pecti^e,  apepfio^ 
power  of  one  t  and  i/b  not  tbi^  law  of  size  ^^K^Hy  applicable  y^  the  brain 
and  itB  several  parts?  The  affirmative  of  these  questions  ppaacqaw 
mathe^iatical  cei;tainty^ 

\Vhen  we  commenced  the  j^aal  ^  Aet  ^Sel^t  Pi«Mpo^aeik''  w^ 
did  not  anticipi^te  oppoait^]^  from  Dr.  Smith  on  this  point,  fgc  oa  pagai 
7,  he  lays  it  down  as  «<  a  yf^^tablUJudprindpl^^  that  die  effect  wfajdhi 
any  org^  produces  in  the  body,  is  in  th^  compound  ratip.  of  its  tfiaAa^ 
bfilk  and  l^e  qi;iantity  of  acirated  bl^  w^h  it  may  xecptve."  00  pi^ 
48,  he  states  stm  mor^  ei(p)i;9itly.  thait "  the  fimt^tioQ  of  a  part,  tfih^ienttr- 
tfuU  fimctum  may  be,  i»,  always,  peifpnned  with  a  vigor  frofortifmtd  te 
Um  hulk  and  the  greater  or  leaf9  supply  oC  i«mi^  blood  whivdi  il  majr 
receive,  unless  the  aflur  of  that  fluid  be  so  redundant  aa  to  pvove  waSoa 
eating,  or  so  long  continued  aa  to  become  exha^alang."  Here  mxA.  k 
stated  aa  the  absohde.  and  exact  meaauxe^  of  power,  except  so  iar  as  its 
influence  is  modifle^  by  the  supply  and  quaMtyvof  the  bk>od.  Bui  lni& 
requires  that  the  propoattton  be  not  so  broadly,  atated,  for  though  the 
aupply  and  quality  of  the,  blood  axe  y^sey.  effective  modifying  condkiooa, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  In  the  mnsdes,  fiw  inslanoe,  the 
influence  of  size  is  modified  by  the  greater  or  less  dcAieacy  and- com* 
paetneas  of  the  flbres,  the  greater  or  leas  amount  aX  training,  the  gveatae 
or.leaa  supply  of  motory  nerves,  and  the  greater  or  less  eerebral  energy, 
aa  well  as  by  the  aupply  and  quality  of  the  Uood.    And  tt  is  absolute^ 
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neceswy  tq  Gf^nedtUBsa,  in  tveating  jof  »i^  pfiil  «f  te  iyitem,  that  off 
the  iQpflifying  uiflu^peff  tikf^  \^  MtifnikMid  M  apmiialely  as  poasibld. 
J\ie  (XBUy  triii»  jpH^  9f  9^^  ^  propmiitiiw  i9»  terdbre,  the  plwBii- 
^ogfpal  q^o^e*  '•  f  Wt  othp^  tlMofl  heiiigeqii«l»  j«  the  meamirB  of  power/' 

Put  we  inusl  aow  changii  mr  cofine,  m  iMseosdaaee  with  our  Petru- 
chio'«  wyiiig  u^ood.  Wis  |^Kve  «een  that  fibo?e  he  has  been  too  latitu- 
dini^iaii  ii)  hit  veyr§.  It  ^fifi,  hoire?^,  wbep  not  under  the  diitiufaing 
and  darkening  ixifluenoe  qf  antirptpviialfigieal  excitement.  No  aooner 
does  he  come  within  the  yesge  pf  t)i||t  inflnene^*  than  principles  have  to 
changef  and  aalpre  tar^v^nie  b^r  bw««  lathfv  than  the  phienobgist  be 
a)ilowe4  ^  foot  of  n^tnj  W^^  on  which  he  n^y  r^  in  peace.  The 
professor  attacks  the  yeiy  principle  which  (le  has  so  broadly  and 
^j^iicitly  stated,  as  thoiigh  it  w^re  fearful  h^iesy,  and  soon  arrives,  to 
his  own  entire  i|a^sftctiM|i,  at  the  Mnphision  that  it  is  felse  and  grounds 
)e^ !  After  yr^ght  ho^^m^t  as  if  su^deidy  xeknting,  he  says  as  a 
matter  of  <«  gfa;ienMiity"  thi^t  he  1^  wjU  eonude  $ame$hing  to  die  size  of 
the  l^ead,  and  the  varying  pqnditions  of  th^  einnilation."  We  in  retam 
weiuld  proposal  th^t  nature  unite  with  the  phrenologist  in  returning  thanks 
tq  the  proffsfof  for  this  Uboal  concession. 

On  p^  129,  after  stating  that  ^*  a  hrain  weighing  thirty  ounces  or 
Ifos,  is  so  incapaUe  of  p^rfpnuing  il«  fimctiDns  that  idiocy  reaults,^^  he 
ac]^lowledges  that  he  is  *'utclti»erf  lobelieicethaiif  you  take<me  tlMiusaad 
peisons  with  head#  t4ntf<iK«E%  large,  and  one  thouaand  with  heads 
umuuaUy,m3fi9}lf  that  thefoimer  will,  collectively,  suspaes  dif  latter,^'  and 
that  **  since  the  brain  foims  the  niatffrial  inatrumaat  of  thought,  it  may 
well  happen  that  quantity  is,  to  a  eerkm  exiaUf  indispensable  to  itf 
efl^ci^ncy  V-  As  if  IwAil,  howevev,  that  this  donbt  may  be  construed 
top  UberaUy,  he  aflerwaids  vevy  gravely  afibms  th^t  '*  between  individual 
and  individual,  mer^  btdk  of  head  is  an  etament  ol  no  4qiprmaUi 
iqiportaoce,'^  p^.  130»  But  as  if  he  had  not  aheady  si](fficiendy  pussded 
the  reader  about  hia  meaning,  he  follows  up  diis  by  stating  his  opinion 
that  *'  comparing  races  of  men  and  classes  of  animals,  tbe  inteUigenoe 
will  b^  in  proportion  to  the  prqj^edion  of  the  frontal  lobes,"  and  by 
eulogizing  ihe  accuracy  of  phvenologista  in  taking  the  <^/aacs  direcdy 
from  the  auditory  passage  to  the  most  prcfecting  part  of  the  forehead,  as 
the  measure  of  intelligence.  May  we  not  ask  the  professor  on  what 
*!^pri^^Hon*^  and  ^duianee*^  depend,  if  not  upon  stzef  the  very 
element  which  he  has  been  tieating  so  cavalieriy !  The  pluenologists 
must  aodeed  be  sorry  disJedicians,  if  Piofeseor  Smith  is  entitled  to 
tfitiool  them  about  logio  and  oonsislency. 

Th9  feet  is  that  the  doctrine  of  size,  as  stated  bj  the  phrenologist,  is 
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iblly  and  completely  recognized  by  all  physiologiets  when  treating  of 
every  part  of  the  animal  economy,  except  the  brain,  and  by  many  of 
them,  as  Cuvier,  and  Tiedemann,  when  treating  of  this  organ  also.  Let 
Ufl  show  their  nsnal  language  by  a  few  extract!  from  a  treatise  of  Dr. 
Roget,  an  anti^hrenologiat  of  some  eminence.  First  observing,  how- 
ever, that  this  writer,  in  his  article  «<  Craniscopy,**  published  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  size  by  the  following 
argument :  <<  To  the  perfecium  of  a  refined  and  delicate  instrument,  such 
as  must  be  that  which  is  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the  inteHect, 
innumerable  conditions  must  concur,  among  which  that  of  size,  it  is 
reasonaUe  to  suppose,  is  the  least  important.  Delicacy  of  textnre, 
fineness  of  organization,  and  harmony  of  adjustment  between  the  several 
parts  of  its  complete  structure,  must  contribute  infinitely  more  towards 
rendering  it  eapdbU  of  performing  its  office,  than  superior  magnitude.** 
This  is  a  specimen  of  Uie  truly  £Bllacious  mode  of  reasoning  resorted  to 
in  what  has  been  called  "the  most  formidable  attack  phrenology  ever 
had  to  sustain."  The  phrenologist,  comparing  two  instruments  of  Ukt 
iiruUure  and  function^  says  that  the  largest,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  be  the  most  powerful.  This  is  a  «<  phantom,"  says  Dr.  Roget 
Size  is  not  the  measure  of  power  in  &e  brain,  because  its  appropriat€ne$B 
of  structure,  its  perfedMn  as  an  instrument,  its  aqxtbUtty  of  acting  as 
die  mind's  organ,  depends  more  upon  other  tilings  than  size !  And  thus 
oie  truth  is  gravely  opposed  by  the  assertion  of  another  equaUy  pbiin 
and  perfectly  harmonious  truth.  We  have  the  form  but  not  the  substance 
of  an  argument;  a  collocation  of  words  by  which  sound  is  enabled  to 
pby  a  trick  upon  the  understanding. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  Dr.  Roget's  article  on  Physiology,  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  mark  ike  living  enei^,  the 
pervading  influence  of  this  much  abused  principle: 

$926.  **  Every  part  of  the  organ  of  9meU  is  devdaped  in  quadru- 
pedt  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  greater  extent  and  acuteneee  in 
which  they  enjoy  this  sense  compared  with  man." 

$  988.  *'  The  eye  of  the  bat  is  remarkably  emaltj  but  the  itnperfeetume 
which  probably  exist  in  the  sense  of  sight,  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  singular  aeuteness  of  that  of  hearing,  the  organ  of  which  is 
exceedingly  developed,** 

$940.  *'The  ethmoid  bone  is  of  very  complicated  formation  in  the 
male,  especially  in  the  numerous  convolutions  of  its  tuibinated  process 
by  which  a  very  large  surface  is  given  to  the  Sdmeiderian  membrane 
which  lines  every  portion.  This  struetut  e  i$hdieates  the  possession  of 
a  very  acute  sense  if  smell.    The  remarkside  deoelopemeni  of  the 
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parts  of  the  ean»  is  abo  eondmive  evidmee  of  the  dekeaey  ^ 
the  tense  of  hearing  in  this  animal,  although  it  has  no  extemai  ear 
whatOTer/' 

'  $048.  "In  the  genus  felia,  the  long  brisdy  haifs  which  eonstitnte 
fte  whiskers,  receive  very  considerable  nervous  JUaments  and  appear 
sahservient  to  the  sense  of  touch  in  a  very  rtmarMble  degree.*^ 

$998.  "Ill  the  whale,  the  o^aetory  organs  are  not  adapted  to  the 
poasession  of  any  accurate  sense  of  smeU^  being  furnished  neither  with 
turbinated  bones  nor  wUh  any  consider(d>k  nerves.*' 

$1916.  "  The  eyes  of  birdi  are  very  fafg'«  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of 
the  head,  and  appear  to  be  adapted  to  a  great  range  of  vision.'* 

Here  we  see  the  prineiple  wfaidi  Dr.  Roget  styles  a  "  phantom,"  com- 
pletely imbuing,  as  it  were,  his  physiologicid  remarks.  Its  truth  is  indeed 
so  i^inly  written  on  every  page  of  nature,  that  large  and  powsbfvl 
sie  treated  almost  as  synonymous  terms.  We  might  note  down  Tolumes 
of  such  facts  as  the  foregoing,  eonfiimatory  of  diis  principle,  but  these 
must  suffice.  Let  us  turn  again,  for  an  instant,  to  Dr.  Roget's  "  Cranioe- 
copy."  There  we  shall  find  in  opposition  to  facts  by  hun  so  explicidy 
stated,  th|it  he  quotes  approvingly.  Professor  Hufeland's  assertion  that 
small  eyes  see  with  more  strength  than  large  ones,*  and  then  asks,  **  Wky 
may  not  this  be  also  the  case  toith  the  organs  of  the  brmn  F"  Aye, 
why  not?  What  reason  can  be  given  why  a  brain  may  not  be  increased 
in  power  by  a  diminution  of  its  size?  Why  may  not  sise,  caeteris 
paribus^  be  the  measure  of  fteUeness  instead  of  might?  This  very 
interesting  anti-phrenological  problem  we  leave,  as  an  ezeieise  of  die 
reader's  ingenuity.  After  solving  it,  he  will  be  prepared  to  try  his  skill 
on  anodier  problem  equally  difficult,  namely.  Why  may  not  a  half  be 
greater  than  the  whole  ? 

To  prove  that  size  is  the  measure  of  power  in  the  bndn,  as  well  as  in' 
other  organs,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  well  ascer- 
tained facts  in  relation  to  man  himself. 

That  man  is  superior  to  woman  in  general  mental  power,  Is  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  we  believe,  by  the  gentler  sex  even.  In 
accordance  with  this,  is  the  superior  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  in  man. 
In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Monro's  work  on  the  brain,  Sir  William  Hamflton 
states  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  male  Scotoh  brain  to  be  three 
pounds  eight  ounces,  and  that  of  the  adult  female  Scotch  brain  to  be 
diree  pounds  four  ounces.    Professor  Tiedemann  states  that  **  the  female 

*  In  the  ipplicafloii  wfaieh  he  nuikM  of  this  quotatiov  Dr.  Bog«i  smom  to  have 
fofgpUeii  that  U  IP  agt  the  meduiucal  fiame  wmk  of  ths  ejo,  bojt  the  tetuia»  whidn 
constikatei  the  tnieeztenial  oxgall  of  vWoik 
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flf  ikfi  mliu  and  ihst  thii  diAnBOB  ii  ■beaifar  DcnniUt  ia  ft  iici 

11^  iviyiof  MM  of  Ae  hau9  41  difeci)!  «9pBy  k  «M^ 
lyjipfitiwi  of  llw  pnaeqib  fiw  wbkh  W9  eoolendl    M catol  pvvar  ii 
least  in  iB&iiejrs  kwbaagjibmmmebiUkaffAwfdyavA;  wttammil^aam 
m  tfce  vigor  ef  arnnjioaiit  uai  dadiaqi  »  M  nyu    Theuooflhe 
brwblowBpfecMeiylfaefluneeoiine.    Itklawliii  Hfansjrfincmns 
lluoagfa  diikfiiood  aid  jovA,  attaiai  ito  fbfl  me  fipom  aboot  twcat|r4vo 
to  thiit7,  in  www  eaaoi  ai  late  as  farty  yaam  of  afa»  aad  <iminiwfcnB  in 
the  dediDB  of  life.    Tfaeae  faela  have  bean  unfty  proved  1^  i^iraula- 
giati»  bnt  let  oa  tam  to  geneiai  ^j^Mopam  fereowobentiop,    Cnnril- 
IriaraaiMrtaiaadtfaelnainiiitfaiwyowngaobiectf  IP 
two  pomda  nine  oonoea  eaeb^    Tte  avenifie  of  tbe  adalt  Sroieh  BMla 
bnin*  we  have  ae^  iftofev  0  be  three  pomida  eight  oonoea*    Profeaiaf 
'nedemann  e^ttnined  fifty-Aiwo  bfainav  and  atatea  aa  the  leaidta  that  die 
weight  of  the  biain  inaa  adi^t  nueh  Evtqieany  varies  from  throe  poiinda 
twooanoea,  to  toar  ponoda  finonnoeav  tioy.    He alao jceniaifcay  '^Ihave 
generallf  (bond  the  eavity  of  dieriiidlinHi(brmoU«W9ithaninmiddlo- 
aged  peiaona.    It  appeaia  Iq  me*  theiefofe,  piobaUe,  that  the  biain  really 
docreaaea  in  old  age,  only  more  lenunfcaUy  in  aovne  peiaooa  than  in 
otheia.'-    ««Aeooidiiig  to  the  raann^bovof  Oeamoiilinay*'  aaya  Dr.  Stokes, 
(Leeturaa  on  tbe  Theory  and  Praati^^  ^  Pbyaic,  edited  by  Dr,  BdU 
pp.  856t)  "  it  ^peara  that  in  peiaoiia  whQ  have  paaaed  the  age  of 
aereoty,  the  9peoi^G  graTi^  of  the  brain  becomes  bom  one  twentieth  to 
QUO  fifteenth  lepa  than  th«l  pf  the  adnlt    It  has  also  been  proved  Aat 
this  atrophy  pf  the  bcaiQ  is  eonneeted  with  old  age,  and  not*  aa  it  might 
be  thought,  with  general  emaciation  of  the  body  i  for  in  cbionic  emaei^ 
tion  iirom  dipeasp  m  ^diAtf*  tb^  brw  ia  the  laat  part  which  ia  found  to 
i^vphy," 

llie  difference  between  the  brain  of  th^  idiot  and  that  of  the  ipan  of 
gie^t  gea^nd  m^tal  powef ,  atrongly  conoboratea  our  proposition*  Pr. 
y  0isiQ  atatef  that  in  tba  lowcat  class  of  idiota  under  his  care  at  the  Hospital 
of  Incmratdesy  the  hQriaantnl  curcumference  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
iaehee  and  the  Aiotpn^o  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  spine,  over 
the  top  of  the  hMd,  w«s  but  iHght  or  nine  inches.  Professor  Tiedemann 
says  that  in  wiie$  9f  eongvnital  idiotismua,  the  brain  rarely  exceeds  in 
vetghl  that  of  n  new  bom  duldt  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  that 
*<  the  brain  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  great 
talenta,  Is  oflen  verylaige.  "Hie bram  of  &e eelebralBd Guvier weigKed 
4  lbs.  11  ozs.  4  dr.  SO  grs.  troy,  and  that  of  the  o^ebrated  Surgeon* 
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Diipiiytven,(  weigted'4  Ibfr  16  on.  tiof«"    ihr  suito^^pMitfy  rMHtf^ 

OB*  diid^  8iili||eetk«  are  oiMifoiied  by  JoSb  ow*  npemralMi.  Indej^mlMlj 
df  tlie  owfiHirimag  proofr  by  whibh  it  oMgliit  W  deibokl«tn«Mt  AJ^t 
w^  not-  vtaMOiUy  infer  tew  lAioh  fact*  Ihaf-  Ito  gvacMooi'  df  glSHMi 
]«tentai>  pdwer  would  aeeofd  #idi  Ihe  gMbtiotii'of  fBiiOAl>c«i^Mlbi&, 
ibbm  Ihe  idiol  Aorougb  alii  mtaMMliate  degMieir,  tp  u^^tto  isastidy  Mfide 
of  iheii^nBe ?• 

Btt«  let  us  look  at  faett  air  we^efe  theilV  i^reeMtM  kV  til4»  <MfjjHLifitteli»n 
of  ttiB  variooarntees  ef  Mutkiiid.  Jlind>  texts  ii^  ikldltib» t6*si^  ihM  the 
j[»l»ieiiologia«a  ha^  aooom|^lBhedt' we  hafe  the'iAellli]|#,  ei^dft%y  <if  IKr. 
HotlonV  kboM  ds  jueaefiledl  itf  hte  tMy  ^luea^  wol3C)  ihb  Crtltfa 
Americana,  afttioat  ey<»i)r  p^  of  #hibM'  ir  (H>iifiitt8(4tfy  of  j^hi^lib- 
logical^doelipiBeB.  FMWt&ife  wtirk  We^pj^tilto^Ubw^ag'iyMt  iilVsMtiUg 
table,  oontaininf  the  TMultliiof  lliirnieWi»rei8eBt9or  dH^c^^i^^of  lite 
two  hundred  and'^f^skuUiiY 
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We  who  iaaequainted*  With  the  liiMory  of  mwk]ti<r,  told  tHe'dl^ldi^idtiBr 
and  eonkpaifttire  influeiltie  of  itfir  faiioua'  Mcisa,  Will  at  oilti^'  applr^elkfe 
die  bearing' and  (brce  of  the  siboVe  rMUlW.  At'  thb  fiekd  of  ihe  ibit  We 
see  die  Caucasian  rac^e,  theiliam^of  thewbdil,  the  sfrbit^df  its  feebkr 
bit^thien:  At  die  fbot  of  die  list W^^ild  di6]^f  Ediiopiku;  die  "s^miiits 
of  servants/'  DK  Mbtton^  i^ifiarks  diat,  #idi  a  single  ejtcepdcfi!,  die 
Caucasian  alrallswfei«  taken*  fbtnth^' lo West' and' le^t'edilc^te^^  of 
society,  and  included  dtre^Aiildoo  skulls.  iSToW  as  dt^  IbWest'  class  of 
society  h^e  generally  smaller  lieadk  than  die^  <^ucat^'and  iridiietitial, 
and  2si  the  Hlnd6o  skulls  Were  of  TSi  inchditf  oniy  ih  cajpadlty;  the  aliove 
average  i^  too  low  for  the  Euiopean  head^  atid  otight  t6  be  statcfd'at'  riot 
leas 'th^n  90  cubic  inches:  We  fiitd  the  Eurdpeto  brain  theil  to  be  on 
an'  average  tttdve  cubic  inches  larger;  alid'tlle  largest  of  the  European 
l^ins  to  be  thirty-one  cubic  inches  lairget  than  the  average  Ethiopian 
brain.  If  we  had' dine  to  enter  intti  details,  it  woul^'  be  easy' to  show 
tNe  light  which  die  principle  for  wKidi  we  ar6  contending  throws  oh  tlie 
path  of  the  historian.  The  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro,  with  his  164 
tfbldiersi  loses  mnch  of  its  marvellousnesd  to  the  enlightened'pliysiologist, 


whctt  he  Irani  diai  dMse  umt  Pcnmm,  widi  Ihmmi  of  te 
of  73  cQlne  inehM,  bad  to  coatiBd  indi  Fiihhmiim  whom 
17  oibic  indiet  gmlar*  Their  imnifw  wpcuwUy  of 
neooicee,  iotdleeloil  gis^t  and  nerrooi  cneig3r,  twftiiti  ca  the 
EoropeaiM  a  power  beliMe  whidi  the  Peravkni  became  m  thtep  iHhb 
die  w<^fee  have  emeied  the  fiiUI,  NmBbeneonld  not  anil  dieak  Bat 
weneediioCfotopaatoeiitnrieaforeoiiiuiiiatiinsof  ovpfiBcqileL  We 
aee  at  the  pieaent  day  a  smaU  nation,  the  k  w-giver  of  a  aevcmk  pat  of 
aD  the  iahabilanti  of  the  earth.  '•  She  giidi  the  g^obe,"  aa^  the  Ahbe 
de  Piadt»  **  with  a  ehain  of  poata  diapoaed  with  ait  aiomd  ita 
lenee ;  thna  i^ing  every  aTonne  under  her  control,  and,  m  it 
ander  her  key.  From  Helifoiand  to  fiiadiaa,  and  from  the  Gaogea  to 
Hudaon'a  Bay;  at  Jeraey,  at  Gibraha,  at  Coifii,  at  Malta,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  lale  of  Frmoe,  Ceykn,  Antigna. 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Halifax,  every  where,  abe  ia  aealed  upon  rock,  or 
placed  upon  inacceaaible  ialanda;  eveiy  where  in^^ifety  bemdf,  eveiy 
where  menacing  othera.*' 

Whence  cornea  the  actirity,  the  eneigy,  the  migfatineaa,  the  ovenbad- 
owing  influence  of  America*a  father-land?  Let  Prdeaaor  Caldwdl 
anawer  for  the  phrenologist  ''Great  Britam,*'  aaya  be,  "is  peopled 
chiefly  by  anglo-Sazons,  the  most  highly  endowed  variety  of  ihe  Cao- 
caaion  race.  Their  braina  are  superior  in  size  and  more  p^ect  in 
figorea,  than  the  brains  of  any  other  variety;  and  from  temperament  and 
exercise,  they  are  in  function  the  moat  powerful  at  least,  if  not  the  most 
active.  And  hence  the  surpassing  strengdi  and  grandeur  at  home,  and 
the  influence  and  sway  over  the  other  nations  of  thie  earth,  of  those  who 
poaaess  them.  The  vast  and  astonishing  productions  of  art  in  Great 
Britain,  her  boundless  resources  of  comfort  and  enjojrment  in  peace,  and 
her  unparalleled  means  of  defence  and  annoyance  in  war,  are  as  literally 
the  growth  of  the  brains  of  her  inhabitants,  as  her  oaks,  and  elms,  and 
ash  trees  are  of  her  soiL"  Let  us  look  to  Asia;  there  we  see  that 
England  has  subdued  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  people,  and  that 
forty  thousand  of  her  sons  retain  them  in  subjection ;  one  man  in  chaige 
of  three  thousand!  What  shall  explain  this!  The  Hindoos  were  a 
civilized  people,  having  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  arts  before  Gssar  set 
foot  upon  Britain,  or  even  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid.  How 
then  shall  this  problem  be  solved  ?  What  great  fact  shall  furnish  us  the 
key  t  We  answer,  the  solution  will  be  found  in  the  cerebral  superiori^ 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  the  superior  physical  activity,  eneigy  and 
prowess  which  accompanies  such  superiority.  The  Englishman  has 
not  only  a  better  balanced  brain  than  die  Hindoo,  but  a  brain  exceeding 
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thai  of  the  Hindoot  in  ayerage  abaolate  bidk,  mme  than  ^een  caUc 
iaches. 

Gorreapondence  of  cerebral  developemeni  and  mental  power,  la  found 
every  where  on  a  broad  scale,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let 
these  same  Englishmen  come  into  collision  with  people  whose  brains 
are  neaily  of  the  same  size  as  their  own,  and  what  is  the  result?  They 
hare  to  provide  man  for  man,  to  put  forth  all  their  energies,  empjoy  all 
their  resowees,  and  keep  their  sagacity  on  the  stretch.  If  they  gain  a 
victory,  it  is  accompanied  by  losses  over  which  the  victors  themselves 
might  well  weep^  Advantages  are  not  often  permanently  retained;  a 
triumphant  advance  is  often  but  the  precurser  of  a  mortifying  retreat; 
and  when  they  have  spent  their  energies  in  vain  attempts  at  subjugation^ 
they  pantingly  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  they  may  take 
breath  and  reemit  their  exhausted  power  and  resources. 

How  fare  the  subtle  objections  of  Professor  Smith  agaikist  the  phren* 
ological  doctrine  of  size,  when  the  light  of  these  great  truths  are  concen* 
trated  upon  them?  They  seem  to  us  to  hurry  away  like  thin  mists  from 
the  sun*8  gaze. 

**  The  functions  of  a  part,  whatsoever  that  function  may  be,  is  always 
performed  with  vigor  proportioned  to  its  bulk,  and  the  greater  or  U^a 
supply  of  aeriated  blood."  **  We  will  concede  something  to  the  size 
of  the  bead."  <<  Between  individual  and  individual,  mere  hxdk  of  head 
is  an  element  of  no  c^ppredabk  importance."  "  Intelligence  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  frontal  lobes,"  is  the  strangely  con- 
tradictory language  of  Professor  Smith.  **Size,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  measure  of  power,"  is  the  uniform  language  of  the  phren- 
ologist Between  the  phrenologist  and  the  professor,  let  the  reader 
judge. 

At  the  close  of  this  argument  in  relation  to  size,  let  us  caution  the 
inquirer  against  an  error  of  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and  others,  namely, 
that  of  taking  general  size  of  brain  as  the  measure  of  intellectual  power. 
Intellectual  power  depends  on  the  developement  of  the  frontal  lobe  alone, 
and  this  may  be  small,  or  large  in  relation  to  the  other  regions  of  tiie 
brain.  The  Hindoos  witii  their  very  small  brains,  have  a  comparatively 
full  developement  of  the  anterior  region,  and  they  manifest  much  intel- 
lectual  ingenuity  with  little  force  of  character.  Most  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  comparatively  large  brains, 
have  an  overwhelming  developement  of  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions^ 
and  with  little  intellectual  and  feeble  moral  power,  they  have  immense 
force  of  the  propensities.  They  are  almost  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  arts,  the  intellectual  and  moral  delights  of  civilized  man,  but  they 
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iMf  lUtdgbiy,  tinyieldiflg,  fierce,  iiiAniiiM>Ie  and  (dobd-^dinsty;  Aey 
may  be  overpowered  but  not  sobdoed,  exterminated  bat  not  enatoifed. 
We  cstn  mlfrely  terge  on  thitf  iiiUirealing  8tib|eci  ^  an  enfbreenvmi  of 
i&^  eaiilidln  abdr^e  ^iett; 

frotesMSMA  ^^fpoM  pffitfcfMdlogj  6t  die  ^roiiiid,  ifad,  fMW  m 
iha  fnflueii6fe  6f  Umtpisnaitiitd  hd  adinietedv  die  (cerebral  (Aj^antf  are 
tthaec^Mlfy.    **A  fefefen6e  ^  t<nn(^rameAft»  w^jIdM  seem  feftal,**  ^kjr* 
he,  ^«  tikce,  if  it  te  6oftced^  thii  dai  mental  qnafitietf  depditf  ii^ 
Sautes  ancoM^t^  #it(i  the  orgaVis  and  paraihdfi&ftti  to  Aeff  inflaenc^* 
irh^  intfdduee'  atfpertfnooa  iiiaeMn^f    'Why  not  dispense  #itfa  tfie 
6ij^  al^fter  f  '    l^&if  2t  i^p^ramcnt  Aat  ffoeh  latfiguag^  tf  itSa 
^onld  te  tried  6on6^m^  it?    So  fkr  rt  ](rtii^iibIo^  2b  coficeiiiM,  it 
iignifiea  tboae'  cmiditiona  of  the  animal  economy  whicif  modify  die 
influence  of  size  Ori  tbe  rigor,  tivacify,  and  eh€^  of  die  6erebi^ 
6)f^fana.    To  pf6l6ikd,  dief^lbte,  ^t  die  orgaaM  are  a^fperflnootf  becanae 
#i^  bsT^  me  temfj^MSntoenttf,  ia^if  raeef  aMuralty.     Ait  w^  flbsgnt  it  bi& 
^fended  tK^  tteafnli  erighm^  afe  ffA^ffltrcu^  because  we  iMv^  die 
Tarioua  qualitiea  on  which  their  atrength  and  efficiency  depend,  and  by 
AfeT  tkfyiifkg  po>^^  of  aies(te  tifbder  variotAer  degrees  of  pYeaaure.    "^o  be 
itfre,  die'  aibmirdify  ii  not  tk.  SMldiV  <«y  it  Si  canteded  thai  o\it  taenid 
qu^tiea  depend  upbA  causeir  wkeonnetiid  with  did  organs.*'    l^ul  dii^, 
wtix  frotan  be^g  ^Hf^ed*,  is*  explicifly  and  uncdbditionally  deHed. 
We  cohtiend  that  tf6'  influen'cie  dan  i^adh  die  mind  excepit  thi^ugh  die 
cj^bral  crgaiw ;  diat  lio  mentaij  (iiiAiy  Ui  iii  die  rery  alTghteif  de^ 
atf^ted  by  any  6soAt  Whibii  does'  hot  atfect  6he  or  mord  df  Hietk  oiga'nS 
fdn  pdam.    Leave  out  6t  vie^  die  doctrine  of  die  brain*S  complexi^, 
akitf atf  this  is  futity  admittedly  tfie  ph>fe880i'  himself.    *^X  ^lie^e  the 
brain,"  says  he,  '*  to  be  connected  with  the  mind  so  far  like  cog'^w&ri  in 
niechMts,  t&at  movenkents'  ditgfinathig  as  Hi^f  may  in  th)g  6h'e,  are 
ff^^)^^tfi%'dottimu»!eatbd^'di^'6diier/*    pp.  81*. 

BbVPWes4orl^fdiibVd^eV'c6ht(»ndb  diai  die  phi^hblogiicar  vie#  of 
dieMiii'i^ot'gaiii^ation  ehtiifeiy^kdl^de^'tbmpeV^ehts^^  (Vom  cbh^fdei^- 
ddn .  Rii^  ar^ihetot  is,  lAat  di^  modifying  plbn^'^r  of  die  blood'  6vei'  SizW, 
c6nslitutei»  fempeii^ittetft,  and!  (hat  di^  ^llren^lo^st  is  pirecluded  Ak»m 
c6nmMiig  diis^  ilibdifying  power,  ^  Aecatlse,**  sbyiT  he',  <»  id^  dial  <^se, 
pl^i^hbld^  ahd  {v^\  would  b^  llroiight  into  coti^sioh ;  for,  according  id 
diat  iiite'i^retatioii  of  &^'  v^dlrd,  inhere' « catit^Ousness'  is  lai^  and'  pt«- 
dOmihent,  a  matf  stidtifd  become  les^  dmid  a^  the  play  of  his  lungs  is 
ml^iid,  oi^as  the  qutodi^  ot  ^tsd  fluid'  passing  tb  his  head  diminishes. 
Whili^  dti  the  contrary,  his  (ioti^iiy'^td^  should  augment  if  more  impetuous 
tbrri^nts;  or  blood'  niore  hiffbly  aerated,  were  driven  dirodgh  his  craven 
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orgamzaiiork^renlla,  in  either  case,  direody  opposed  to  the  triiifa,  as 
every  one  knows." 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  function  of  the  organ  of  Cau- 
tiousness is  not  to  manifest  *<  cowardice/'  and  that  the  organization  in 
which  it  is  ibundi  is  not  necessarily  a  <'  craven  organizatiOD."  Gantioos- 
ness  ii  the  quali^  which  this  organ  manifests^  and  among  those  who 
have  possessed  this  quality  in  a  high  degree,  are  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  generals  that  the  world  has  produced. 

We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  phrenologist  does  not  *^mean" 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  are  most  important  items  in 
the  sum  of  those  influences  to  which  he  applies  the  term  temperament, 
out  they  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  that  sum.  Nor  does  Profesdbr 
Smith  himself  in  his  introductory  lecture  maintain  this ;  <»  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  liver,  spleen,  muscles,  fat,  skin,  and 
other  parts,  often  granting  far  more  to  these  influence  than  conrect 
observation  will  warrant  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  ef  the 
liver  over  mental  manifestations,  he  assures  us  that  one  condition  of  dns 
viscus  renders  a  person  '*  cdd,  cautious,  calculating,"  *^  his  temper  sus- 
picious," ''  he  neither  beeves  in  friendship  nor  possesses  friends." 
Another  condition  of  this  viscus,  indicates  its  possessor  to  be  *«  the  most 
contemptible  being  that  inhabits  the  earth.  He  is  poor,  weak,  mean  and 
malicious ;  devoid  of  every  noble  sentiment,  of  every  generous  feding." 
Another  condition  is  indicative  of  men  **of  strong  minds  and  glowing 
imagmations."  Another  produces  "  your  ordinary  hypochondriac,  wllo 
is  tormented  with  a  thousand  ridiculous  fears  and  fancies  which  have  no 
foundation  except  in  his  own  imagination."  Were  such  views  of  the 
influence  of  this  viscus  correct,  the  brain  would  be  wrongly  styled  ihe 
organ  of  the  mind;  and  the  inquiry,  *'How  is  your  liver?"  one  of 
Laura's  first  questions  to  her  long  lost  husband  Beppo,  would  be  so  far 
removed  from  the  ludicrous  as  to  constitute  o^e  of  the  most  tender,  ccn- 
siderate,  philosophical  and  important  inquiries  which  it  were  possible  to 
make. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  diis  professor  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  office  of  public  rebuker  of  the  cautious,  fao^gathering,  ndturenitody ing 
phrendogist,  gravely  attributes  afl  these  startling  influcsMses  to  the  liver, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  in  truth  and  in  fact 
any  peculiar  size,  form,  structure,  or  degree  of  consiatency  in  this  viscus, 
or  any  peculiar  color,  quality,  or  quaati^  of  its  secretion,  connected 
with  any  of  die  peculiarities  of  disproportion  of  whioh  he  so  confidently 
treats.  We  are  not  informed  that  at  the  foundation  of  thit  swelling  and 
highly  wrought  fabric,  even  a  single  {^ysidliogical  observat]0n  exists  1 
VOL.  ra.— 26. 
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We  w91  now  grant,  lor  ^e  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  modSfyiog 
influence  of  the  blood  is  all  that  is  meant  by  temperament  How  fbnea 
will  stand  the  professor's  objections?  According  to  phienoiogy,  says 
he  (*  where  Cautiousness  is  large  and  predominant,  a  man  should  become 
less  timid  as  the  play  of  the  Inngs  is  impeded,  or  as  the  quantity  of  the 
vital  fluid  passing  to  his  head  diminishes,  While  on  the  contrary,  his 
cowardice  should  augment  if  more  impetuous  torrents  or  blood  raoie 
highly  aerated  were  driven  through  his  etav^n  organization-^iesoltB,  in 
either  case,"  he  continoes  *<  directly  opposed  to  the  truth,  as  every  one 
knows.**  That  is,  he  maintains  thatfear,  or  **  timidity,**  bears  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  quantity  and  aeration  of  Ae  blood  passing  to  die  '^head/' 
Jjetns  examine  kis  objection. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  professor  does  n6t  state  a  proposi- 
tion mainlamed  by  the  phrenologist,  or  logically  deducible  from  their 
doctrines.  He  confounds  tbe  organ  of  Cautiousness  with  the  *'  head,'* 
4'  rMher  clumsy  mistake !  He  might,  perhaps,  have  stated  the  phren- 
ologists to  be  bound  by  die  proposition  that  **  a  man  should  become  less 
eautious  or  fearful  as  die  quantity  of  vital  fluid  passing  to  the  argim  tf 
' GauHoumeaa  (not  Ihehe^)  diminishes;  while  on  the  contrary,  Ins 
cautiousness,  fear  or  desire  of  safety  should  augment  if  more  impettrams 
torrents  or  bk»od  more  highly  aerated  were  driven  (not  through  his  craven 
organisation,  but)  through  his  organ  of  Cautiotimess.^^  Th»  last 
proposition  We  might  own  and  defend,  but  asit  is- not  that  of  wfaidi 
Professor  Smith  asserts  the  falsehood,  we  are  not  called  upon  for  a 
reply. 

We  will,  however,  go  furtlier  than  we  are  bound,  and  ibr  Ihe  sake  of 
showing  the  Want  of  pr^ision  in  {he  prbfessor^s  physiological  views, 
lake=  up  the  so  called  phrto6logieal  proposition  nearly  as  the  professer 
has  stated,  and  We  assert  that  though  less  definitely  expressed  tfian 
desirable,  so  far  is  it  fron^  being  •*  directfy  opposed  to  the  troth,  as  every 
one  knows,**  that  it  is  essentially  true,  as  every  ehlightened  physiol- 
ogist and  pathologist  knows.  Fear  is  a  positive  mental  emotion,  and 
like  ifi  o&er  such  emotions,  it  is  acoonqpanied  by  cerebral  excitement 
proportioned  to  its  Intensity,  said  this  oerebral  excitement  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  determination  of  blood  to  the  "  head."  Is  proof  of 
this  needed?  Look  on  the  fear-stricken  being  and  say  whether  any 
one  symptom'  indicates  repoi^  or  evinces  diminished  arterial  or  cerebral 
excitement.  Is  it  the  palpltMmg  heart  or  flunried  pulse?  Is  it  the 
inteiise  ekpression,  <fiie  wild,  restless  eye  of  alarm,  or  terror's  fixedness 
of  gaze?  "SNirely  not  The  pallid  countenance  perhaps?  This,  on 
the  contriiry,  pi^yves  that  the  equaibrhim  6f  the  circulation  is  broken  up. 
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that  auperactiTity  somewhexe  exiats,  and  is  robbing  the  countenance  of 
its  doe  proportion  of  blood.  What  aid  does  pathology  give  to  the  pro- 
fessor's objection?  None;  but  demonstrates  its  erroneousness  by  the 
notable  fact  that  death  by  cerebral  apoplexy,  death  from  what  the  professor 
calls' the  <*  suffocation  of  an  organ  by  excessive  supply  of  blood,"  is  as 
often  the  effect  of  excessive  feat  as  of  exeessive  rage.  In  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  this  objection  of  Professor  Smith,  it  is  discred- 
itable to  his  knowledge  and  accuracy,  and  not  quite  so  correct  in  argument 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  great  logician  who  volunteers  to  pronounce 
sentence  so  freely  and  confidently  on  the  dialectics  of  the  ghrenolo^ts. 
We  here  close  our  review  <^  the  ^'  Select  Discourses."  Their  errors 
and  fallacies  ate  not  yet  exhausted,  but  we  have  endeavored  fully  and 
&irly  to  meet  all  those  facts,  assertions  and  arguments  on  which  their 
author  seems  most  confidently  to  rely.  In  taking  leave  of  the  professor, 
we  would  humbly  express  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  induced  tp 
fBoonsider  the  whole  subject,  and  investigate  for  himself  the  groundwork 
of  the  phrenological  doctrines.  Should  he  do  this  with  the  single  desire 
of  arriving  at  oonreet  conclusions,  we  cannot  doubt  the  result;  and  if  he 
arrive  at  the  conclusions  which,  in  such  a  case,  we  deem  inevitable,  the 
requisitions  of  conscience  and  honor  ^re  plain ;  fortunately,  too,  they 
prescribe  such  a  course  as  even  aii  enlightened  and  far-sighted  expediency 
would. sugges^^-the  open  lennmciation  of  error.  Whoever  discovecs 
that  with  the  means  of  correct  knowledge  in  his  power,  he  has  been 
seeking  pneHeminenee  by  assailing  truth,  may  well  r^et  his  course,  bpt 
•need  never  be  a4iamed.of  de^sat,  for  truth  no  man  can  conquer;  i^ 
assailant,  however,  may  oonfiKjeuitly  reckon  on  a  rebound  which*  if 
repavation  be  not  made,  wil]»  sooner  or  later,  render  his  reputation ,  a 
wreeik,  if  not  a  mod&ery. 


ABTICLE  IT. 

PmtENOLOOT.lH  SOHOOIiS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has,  of  late,  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
importance  of  introducing  Physiology  and  Anatomy  as  regular  studies 
into  our  common  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  Several  works 
embracing  the  elements  of  these  sciences  have  already  been  prepared 
and  published  with  this  object  in  view.  It  ii^ truly  gratifying  to  witness 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  community  on  these  subjectB,  and  wef  hope 
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the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiologjr 
wHl  receive  that  attention  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private,  whkh 
tfieir  natoie  and  importance  absolutely  demand.  The  saying  of  the 
poet  that  '*the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'*  is  no  leas  trite  than 
true.  But  hitherto,  this  study  has  been  sadly  neglected,  while  almost 
every  other  branch  that  could  be  thought  of,  whether  it  afforded  any 
mental  discipline  or  practical  utility  or  not,  has  received  far  greater 
attention  A  century  hence,  the  tables  will  be  turned :  ihe  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  man  and  their  relations  to  external  objectSt  wiB 
then  occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 

Among  the  various  means  which  will  operate  to  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  influence  of  Phrenology  will  have  no  small  agency. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life 
will  ever  become  much  interested  in  the  science  ihemselves,  or  do  much 
for  its  advancement;  but  it  will  be  studied  and  embraced  by  the  youngs 
and  they,  too,  will  carry  out  and  apply  its  principles.  It  will  yet  be  made 
a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  our  schools,  as  much  as  chemistry  and 
astronomy.  In  fact,  the  science  is  already  introduced  into  several  popular 
works  on  Physiology,  which  are  extensively  used  as  text-books  of  study 
in  various  parts  of  the  union.  In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal, 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  work  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Reynall  Coates  of 
this  city,  since  which  a  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  similar  work  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  New  Yoik. 
This  work  is  published  by  the  American  Common  School  Union,  and 
has  passed  through  several  editions.  We  rejoice  to  find  so  correct  and 
full  exposition  of  Phrenology  in  a  work  which  has  such  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  which  is  doubtless  studied  by  many  thousands  of  the 
young.  The  following  extract  will  show  how  clearly  and  corrocdy  the 
principles  of  the  science  are  presented  in  Dr.  Lee*s  work  on  Human 
Physiology : 

Phrenology. — The  actual  meanmg  of  the  term  Phrenology ^  is  *«a 
discourse  about  the  mind,**  or,  **  the  doctrine  of  the  mind."  It  professes 
indeed  to  be  a  system  of  Mental  Philosophy,  and  as  it  is  pretends  to  be 
founded  in  nature  and  supported  by  facts,  it  certainly  is  not  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  candid  enquirer  after  truth. 

The  chief  doctrines  which  phrenology  claims  to  have  established,  are 
the  following : — 

1.  That  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  innate. 

2.  That  their  exercise,  or  manifestation,  depends  on  organization. 

3.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  all  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
faenlties.' 
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4.  That  the  brain  is  composed  of  as  many  pardcular  orgsois  as  there 
aie  propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties,  which  differ  essentially  from 
each  other.  These  foar  propositions  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
phrenological  doctrine,  and  they  are  sustained  by  such  numerous  exper- 
iments, obsenrations,  and  facts,  that  a  large  proportion  of  enlightened 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  acquiesce  in  theur  correctness. 

Another  and  a  different  proposition,  however,  and  one  which,  by 
many,  is  erroneously  supposed,  aloUe,  to  constitute  phrenology,  is,  that 
we  are  able  to  recognize  on  the  exterior  of  the  skuU,  the  seats  of  the 
particular  organs,  or  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  thus  determine 
the  character  of  indiyiduals.  This  proposition  has  not  received  that 
general  concurrence  of  physiologists,  in  its  support,  which  has  attended 
the  former;  but  there  are  so  many  zealous  and  able  inquiriers  now  in 
the  field,  and  such  is  the  ardor  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  connected  with 
this  subject,  that  a  few  years  at  farthest,  probably,  will  suffice  to  over* 
throw  or  establish  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  facts  to  prove  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  tiie  mind,  and  that  the  condition  of  that  organ  influences  the 
mind ;  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  mind,  in  every  oef ,  employs  the 
whole  brain  as  one  organ,  or  whether  separate  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
connected  with  dis^ct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  organs? 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  physiology,  that  different  functions  are 
never  performed  by  the  same  prgan,  but  that  each  function  has  an  organ 
for  itself.  Thus  the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  the  tongue  tastes,  the  nose 
smells,  the  stomach  digests  food,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood,  the  liver 
secretes  bile^  Sec.  Even  where  &e  function  is  compound,  as  in  the 
tongue,  where  a  feehng,  taste,  and  motion  are  all  combined,  we  find  a 
separate  nerve  for  each  function,  and  the  same  occurs  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Now,  as  no  nerve  performs  two  functions,  we  may,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  conclude,  that  it  is  so  in  the  brain ;  different  sentiments, 
different  faculties,  and  different  propensities,  require  for  their  manifesta- 
tion different  organs  or  portions  of  cerebral  matter. 

Again,  the  external  senses  have  for  their  exercise,  not  only  separate 
and  external  organs,  but  also  as  many  separate  internal  organs.  Hearing, 
seeing,  smelling,  &c.,  require  different  portions  of  cerebral  substance  for 
their  exercise ;  may  we  not  then  from  analogy,  be  justified  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  are  as  many  cerebral,  or  nervous  systems,  or  organs,  as 
there  are  special  internal  senses,  and  particular  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties?  The  legitimate  inference  then  is,  that  each  faculty  does 
possess  in  the  brain  a  nervous  organ  appropriated  to  its  production,  the 
0aroe  as  each  of  the  senses  has  its  particular  nervous  organ.    The  stnic 
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ture  of  ^e  brain  is  not  homogeneoiu,  bnt  difim  gready  in  different  parts, 
bolh  in  composition,  form,  eolor,  consisfenoe,  and  arrangemenU  But 
what  object  could  there  be  in  all  this  variety,  if  the  brain  acted  as  a 
whole,  and  there  was  bnt  a  single  intellectual  principle  ot  faculty  ?  A 
difibrence  of  structure  shows  that  there  must  be  a  difference  of  function, 
and  as  the  brain  has  been  proved  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it  foUows 
that  different  portions  or  organs  of  the  brain  must  be  employed  by  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 

The  faculties  do  not  all  appear  at  ottce,  nor  do  they  fail  at  once,  but 
they  appear  in  succession,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  reflecting  or  reasoning 
faculties  are  the  latest  in  arriving  at  perfection.  So  also  the  organization 
of  the  brain  is  unfdded  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and  the  intelleetuid 
fsoulties  appear  in  succession  only  as  die  structure  is  perfected.  For 
example,  in  infancy,  the  cerebellum  forms  one  fifbsendi  of  the  encephalic 
mass ;  in  adult  age  about  one  sixth.  In  childhood  the  middle  parts  of 
the  forehead  preponderate ;  in  later  life,  the  upper  btend  regions  are 
more  prominent,  which  facts  are  also  in  accordance  widi  the  periods  of 
unfolding  die  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties. 

Genius  is  almost  always  partial ;  that  is,  men  generally  have  a  taste 
or  faculty  for  one  particular  pursuit,  or  study,  in  which  alone  they  have 
the  power  of  excelling.  One  has  a  talent  for  poetry,  another  for 
mechanics,  another  for  drawing,  music,  or  mathematics,  and  that  is  oflen 
developed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  without  the  advantages  of  education, 
or  particular  instruction,  and  these  persons  may,  in  all  other  pursuits, 
be  below  mediocrity.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  commcm  than  to  see  m 
the  same  individuals  some  faculties  acute  and  powerful,  while  odiers 
are  feeble  and  defective,  dec.,  while  as  to  other  things  it  is  deficient 
Such  facts  are  not  easily  explained  on  the  scheme  of  a  single  intellectual 
faculty,  and  a  single  organ  devoted  to  its  exercise. 

It  is  an  observation  of  common  notoriety,  diat  when  the  mind  is 
fatigued  with  one  kind  of  occupation  or  study,  it  can  engage  with  vigor 
in  one  of  a  different  kind,  requiring  the  exercise  of  different  faculties; 
and  thus,  instead  of  fatiguing,  actually  acts  as  a  restorative.  Could 
this  happen  unless  there  were  a  plurality  of  faculties  and  organs  of  the 
intellect  ?  The  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity  are  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  single  organ  of  mind.  We  ofWn  see 
persons  in  a  state  of  monomania^  that  is,  diey  are  rational  enough  oh 
all  subjects  but  one ;  but  in  relation  to  that,  they  are  entirely  mad.  Now 
if  die  brain  be  sufficientiy  sound  to  manifest  aQ  the  other  faculties  in 
their  perfect  state,  why  is  it  not  also  able  to  manifest  this  ? 

Numerous  cases  are  contained  in  medical  works  where  a  wound  of 


the  brain  was  sooceeded  by  &e  lots  of  aalngielMiihjr.  loA^Yt  v^  hk 
surgical  memoirs,  mentions  seyenlcasas  of  woonds  onde  by  bsyonstS: 
and  swords  penetrating  the  brain  thnmgh  theoibit of  tha  eye^  whidb 
entailed  the  loss  of  memory  for  names,  but  not  of  tlringiy  Su. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  adduosd  by  wvhens  on*  this  snfaioot, 
to  prove  that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the  mkidi  biaXwi4ipparaii$$i,'^ 
a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  whicb  is  the  seat  of  a*  particular  fiicnll^^ 
the  organ  of  a  particular  function.  The  eridelice  to  most  nunds  will' 
appear  satisfactory  and  conclusive  on  tiiSB  point,  thoiigb  otiivr  facts,  mid 
more  extended  investigations  are  needed  to  j^ace  the  soienes!  on  a  ptm 
manent  foundation. 


ARTICLE  m. 

« 

FByymiMiL  phjssnolooy  issrsn.* 

The  following  is  an  authentic  phrenological  examinatiim  of  a  geatlo* 
man  of  our  acquaintance,  recently  made  by  those  excellent  Phrsnolofpisis 
and  able  lecturers,  the  Messrs.  Fowlers,  at  the  Moiiboro'  Chapel,  8ep€k 
rately<,  and  without  any  previous  eonstiltation  between  themselves^  or 
personal  knowledge  of  the  gendeman  examined.  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  in  their  opinions,  which  could  baldly  have  been  the  result 
of  conjecture.  It  will  no  doubt  be  read  and  examined  with  interest  by 
those  who  doubt  the  science,  as  well  as  by  its  friends.  The  gentleman 
examined  thinks  every  body  willi  now  be  compelled  to  bdiieye  ip  phren- 
ology "  in  spite  of  dietr  lesfAJ' 

Examination  by  0,  8^,  Jbt(7/er.*^This  gentleman's  leading  quality 
is  energy  of  character,  and  that  disposition  to  rise  in  liie  woiid  which 
will  render  him  con8picuou3  in  some  capacity.  He  never  will  be  a 
servant  to  any  one ;  will  be  at  the  head  or  no  where,  and  will  make  a 
noise  in  the  world ;  rather  proud,  and  thinks  he  knows  and  can  do  a 
litde  better  than  any  one  else ;  iirm  even  to  obstinacy ;  loves  opposition 
and  debate  better  than  his  dinner,  which  is  sajrag  considerable ;  cannot 

*  The  above  aiticko  is  copi(Bd  verbatim  from  the  Boston  Ddily  Mail  of  April  29th. 
We  will  merely  add  that  the  geatioman  examined  is  by  profession  a  Surgeon  Dentiat, 
well  known  in  Boston ;  and  the  analysis  of  his  character  as  here  given,  is  acknowl« 
edged  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  himi  to  be  Temaikahly  coReetm 
partiealar.— Ed. 
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be  diiren,  but  is  oontrauy  when  oppoied;  enterpriaiog;  most  do  a  b^ 
basineM  or  none,  and  charges  high,  not  because  he  is  fond  d  monejy 
which  he  spends  freely,  bat  because  he  thinks  kU  services  worth  more 
than  those  of  others ;  radical ;  a  doubter  till  he  can  sef  and  know  for 
himself;  does  Jiis  own  thinking ;  speaks  oat  his  mind  withoat  di^giDBe ; 
not  always  judicbus  in  his  remarks ;  talks  freely  of  himsdf ;  has  mndt 
dont-cafe-atiTeness,  and  treats  with  contempt  those  who  cross  his  path ; 
a  whol&^ooled  fiiendt  and  will  do  any  thing  for  those  he  likes,  yet  his 
indignation  is  powerful,  and  dislikes  deep  and  lasting ;  all  action  and  life; 
never  one  minute  idle,  but  pushes  his  plans  with  great  spirit,  leaving  no 
stone  unturned ;  full  of  fun,  yet  his  jokes  are  tart  and  cutting,  and  sting 
more  than  tickle ;  a  Jirst  rate  mechanic,  but,  having  much  taste,  he 
should  engage  in  some  nice  mechanical  business,  or  as  an  artist ;  gives 
strength  and  polish  to  all  he  does ;  so  that  his  work  looks  well  and  lasts 
long ;  is  one  in  thousands  for  his  real  native  ingenuity  and  dexterity  with 
tools,  and  can  make  any  thing ;  carries  a  remarkable  steady  hand ;  exceDs 
in  fitting  every  thing  to  its  place,  and  giving  proportion  to  all  he  makes. 
Here  Mr.  Ingram  asked  what  sort  of  a- Physician  he  would  make;  Mr. 
F.  replied  that  he  was  too  proud  and  not  sufficiency  affable  for  a  doctor, 
but  his  very  superior  mechanical  powers  with  Destractiveness,  would 
enable  him  to  excel  as  a  Surgeon,  and  to  stand  foremost  as  a  Surgeon 
Dentist     I  say,  unequivocally,  that  this  is  the  ruling  point  of  his  char- 
acter, and  rarely  equalled  by  any  one.     He  must  have  every  thing  in 
order,  is  a  great  observer;  can  do  his  own  talking;  is  full  of  apt  com- 
parisons, and  can  make  himself  agreeable.     Observe  distinctly,  that  my 
brother  will  emphasize  this  gendeman^s  mechanical  talent,  his  Weight, 
Self'«steem,  Firmness,  and  Combativeness. 

By  L.  N,  Fowkr,  This  gentleman  has  an  active  mind ;  is  liable  to 
go  to  extremes ;  Self-esteem  large  and  active,  and  has  been  cultivated ; 
has  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  what  he  can  do ;  wishes  to  be  at  the 
head  and  take  the  lead ;  thinks  he  can  do  a  little  better  than  others ;  likes 
his  own  way  best,  and  generally  has  it ;  if  others  think  well  of  him,  it  is 
well,  if  not,  just  as  well ;  can  be  set  and  stubborn  if  opposed ;  is  fund 
of  opposition ;  is  radical  and  ori^ginal  in  his  views ;  is  sarcastic  and 
pointed  in  his  jokes ;  is  a  strong  positive  friend  or  enemy ;  is  no  half-way 
man  in  any  thing ;  has  versatHiiy  of  talent ;  can  do  almost  any  thing  he 
wishes ;  loves  variety  and  has  a  roving  mind ;  is  benevolent  and  obliging ; 
not  very  devotional  or  spiritually  minded,  yet  has  no  objection  to  others 
being  very  pious ;  is  not  marvelously  disposed  except  when  he  is  relating 
an  anecdote  wliere  be  had  a  hand  in  wliat  was  done,  then  the  story  loses 
nothing  by  passing  through  his  hands ;  has  much  ingenuity ;  can  us^ 
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tools  with  facility ;  is  a  natural  workman ;  has  a  correct  eye ;  is  fond 
of  the  fine  arts,  also  of  the  perfect  and  beautiful;  is  a  great  observer  of 
men  and  things ;  has  much  curiosity,  and  is  anxious  to  see  and  know 
what  is  going  on ;  is  a  matter  of  fact  man,  and  has  the  news  as  early  as 
any  one;  has  a  good  local  memory;  would  make  a  good  marksman; 
can  cany  a  very  steady  hand,  and  keep  his  babnce  wdl ;  is  quite  fond 
<^  order ;  has  a  place  for  erery  thing ;  is  much  annoyed  if  others  mis- 
place or  disturb  his  things ;  can  make  money  better  than  he  can  keep  it; 
and  charges  lagb.  for  his  services,  not  because  he  loves  money,  but 
because  he  thinks  they  are  worth  it ;  as  a  physician,  would  be  governed 
by  experience  and  observation;  would  make  a  first  rate  dentist;  is 
naiuraUy  qualified  for  that  profession ;  is  quite  a  talker ;  has  fair  powers 
of  reflection,  and  is  much  disposed  to  critieise. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THB  NATURAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS.* 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  survey  of  the 
different  faculties,  and  attend  to  their  relations  to  outward  objects,  and 
their  relative  dignity  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The  faculties  are  divided 
into  Propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  Sentiments 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  Sentiments  proper  to  man,  and 
Intellect  Every  faculty  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  certain  external 
ofcjectB ;  when  it  is  internally  active  it  desires  these  objects ;  when  they 
are  presented  to  it,  they  excite  it  to  activity  aad  delight  it  with  agreeable 
sensations;  and  all  human  happiness  and  misery  is  resolvable  into  the 
gratification  or  denial  of  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties, 
including  in  these  the  external  senses,  and  all  the  feelings  connected  with 
our  bodily  frame.  The  first  three  faculties,  Amativeness,  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,  or  the  group  of  the  domestic  afifections, 
desire  a  conjugal  partner,  ofiTspring,  and  friends— the  obtaining  of  these 
affords  them  delight— the  removal  of  them  occasions  pain.  But  to 
render  an  individual  happy,  the  whole  faculties  must  be  gratified  harmo- 
niously, or  at  least  the  gratifications  of  one  or  more  must  not  offend  any 
of  the  others.  The  animal  faculties  are  all  blind  in  their  impulses,  and 
inferior  in  their  nature  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers;  and  hence, 

*  From  munber  11  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  JouniaL 
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if  we  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  them  to  the  displeasare  of  the 
higher  powers,  the  moment  the  animal  excitement  oeasesy  whiclit  hj  the 
nature  of  the  faculties,  it  will  soon  do,  that  instant  unhappiness  wiU 
overtake  us.  For  example,  suppose  the  gnmpof  the  domestic  affectioas 
to  be  highly  interested  in  an  indiyidual,  and  strongly  to  desire  to  fonn.an 
alliance  with  him,  but  the  person  so  loved  is  improvident  and  immonl, 
and  altogether  an  object  whioh  the  faoulties  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Gonsdenliousness,  and  Intdleot^ 
if  left  dispassionately  to  survey  his  qualities,  conld  not  approve  of;  then, 
if  an  alliance  be  formed  with  him  under  the  ungovernable  impulses  of  the 
lower  faculties,  bitter  days  of  repentance  must  necessarily  follow  when 
these  begin  to  languish^  and  the  higher  faculties  receive  daily  and  hooiiy 
offence  from  his  qualities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  afieetions 
are  guided  by  intellect  to  an  object  pleasing  to  the  higher  powers,  then 
these  themselves  are  gratified,  they  double  the  delights  afforded  by  the 
inferior  faculties,  and  render  the  enjoyment  permanent 

The  great  distinction  between  the  animal  faculties  and  the  powers 
proper  to  man  is,  that  the  former  are  all  selfish  in  their  desires,  while 
the  latter  disinterestedly  long  for  the  happiness  of  others  Even  the 
domestic  affections,  amiable  and  respectable  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
when  combined  with  the  moral  feeling,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  purely 
selfish.  The  love  of  children,  springing  from  Pfailoprogenitiveness, 
when  acting  .alone,  is  die  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  miser  for  his  gold ; 
an  intense  interest  in  the  object,  finr  die  sake  of  the  gratification  it  afibnii 
to  a  feeling  of  his  own  mind,  without  regard  for  the  object  on  its  own 
account  In  man,  this  faculty  genenUy  ads  along  with  Benevoleneev 
and  a  disinterested  desire  of  die  happiness  of  the  child  mingles  along 
with  and  elevates  the  mere  instinct  of  Philoprogenitiveness ;  bat  the 
sources  of  the  afiisctions  ase  different,  their  degrees  vary  in  different 
persons,  and  their  ends  are  also  dissimilar.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  affection  proceeding  from  Adhesiveness ;  when  this  faculty 
acti  alone,  it  desires,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  a  friend  to  love;  but,  if 
Benevolence  do  not  act  along  with  it,  it  cares  nothing  for  the  happiness 
of  that  friend,  except  in  so  far  as  his  welfare  is  necessary  to  its  own 
gratification.  The  horse  in  a  field  mourns  when  hie  companion  is 
removed ;  bat  the  feeling  appeals  to  be  one  of  personal  uneasiness  at 
the  absence  of  an  object  which  gvattfied  his  Adbesiveiiess«  His  com* 
panion  may  be  led  to  a  richer  pasture^  aad  introduced  U>  more  agreeable 
society,  yet  this  does  not  assuage  the  distress  suffered  by  hioa  at  his 
removal;  his  tranquility,  in  short,  is  restored  only  by  time  cav^ifig  the 
actirity  of  Adhesiveness  to  subside,  or  by  the  substitution  of  another 
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object  on  which  he  may  expend  it.  In  hnman  nature  the  effect  of  te 
fecnltf  ,  when  acting  singly,  v  the  same ;  and  thi»  a«eoun(»  for  the  fact 
of  the  abnost  total  indifference  of  many  persona  who  are  reaUy  attanhedV 
b;^  Adhesiveness,  to  each  otiier,  when  one  falis  into  misfortane  and 
bei^mes  a  disagreeable  olject  to  ^e  S^lf-esteem  and  Lore  of  Approba^ 
tion  of  another.  Suppose  twopersonsv  elevated  in  rank,  and  piMsessed 
of  aflloanoe,  to  have  each  Adhesiveness,  S^Unssteem,  and  Lovo  of 
Approbation  large,  with  Benevolence  and  Cbnacientiouaness  modmnte^ 
it  is  obviou9,  that,  while  both  are  in  prosperity^  they  may  really  like  eadk 
other*^  soeiety,  And  fedf  a  veciproeal  atlachment,  because  there  will  be 
mutual  sympathy  in  their  AdheBtvenesay  and  the  Self*eateem  and  Lov« 
of  Approt>ationwt»f  each  wiil  be  gttttified  by  the  rank  and  dreum^nnce 
of  his  friend  ;  but  imagme  one  ot  them  to  fatt  into  misfortune,  and  to 
ceaee  to  be  an  object  gratifying  to  Self^eteem  and  Love^of  Approbation, 
suppose  that  he  becomes  a  poor  friend  instead  of  a  nch  and  inflwential 
one,  the  harmony  between  iheir  selfish  faculties  will  be  broken,  and 
Adhesiveness  in  the  one  who  remains  rich  will  tnnsfev  its  affeelion  to 
another  individud  who  maf  gratify  it,  and  also  supply  agreeable  senaa* 
tions  t6  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  AppiK>batioo»Mtor  a  genteel  fiiend,.  in 
short,  who  will  look  well  in  the  eye  of  the  woiM. 

Much  of  this  condtot  Occum  in  society,  and  the  whining  con^ilaiat  is 
very  ancient,  that  the  storms  of  adversity  disperse  friends  just  as  the 
winter  winds  strip  leaves  from  the  forest  that  gafly  adoned  it  in  the 
*  sunshine  of  summer;  end  many  mond  sentences  are  poiated  andepisodea 
finely  turned  on  the  setfishness  and  cormptijon  of  poor  human  nature. 
But  such  friendships  were  attachments  founded  on  die  lower  feriiag*f 
which,  by  their  constitution,  are  sdiish,  and  die  desertion  complained 
of  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  result  of  the  pviliciples  on  which  both  partiea 
aeted  during  the  gay  hours  of  prosperity.  If  wi»  look  at  the  head  of 
Sheridan,  we  perceive  large  Adhesiveness,  8elf-esteem»  and  Lote  of 
Approbation,  with  deficic«it  reflecting  organs  and  moderate  Conscien^ 
tiousness.  He  lias  large  Inditiduakity,  Oompavison,  Seerativeaess,  and 
Imitation,  which  gave  htm  talents  for  observation  and  display.  When 
these  earned  him  a  briiriant  reputation,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  he  himself  probri)ly  felt  attachment  in  return.  But  his  deficient 
morality  prevented  him  from  loving  his  friends  with  a  traoy  disinterested, 
and  honest  regard ;  he  abused  their  kindness,  and,  as  he  sni^  into 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  ceased  to  be  an  honor  to  them^  or  to 
excite  their  Love  of  Approbation,  they  aknost  aft  deserted  him.  Baft 
lAte  M^iole  connexion  was  founded  on  selfish  principles;  Sheridan  hoih 
ored  tiiem,  and  they  flattered  Sheridan;  and  the  abandonment  was  the 
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iiataral  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  gratification  to  their  selfish  feel- 
ings. We  shall  by  and  by  point  out  tlie  sources  of  a  loftier  and  a  purer 
firiendship,  and  its  effects. 

To  proceed  with  the  propensities — Combativeness  and  Destnicdve- 
ness  also  are  in  theur  nature  purely  selfish.  If  aggression  is  committed 
against  us,  Combativeness  draws  the  sword  and  repels  the  attack; 
Destmctiveness  inflicts  vengeance  for  the  offence;  both  feelings  are 
obviously  the  very  opposite  of  benevolent  We  do  not  say  that  in 
themselves  they  are  despicable  or  sinful;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
necessary,  and,  when  legitimately  employed,  hi^y  useful ;  but  stil 
self  is  the  object  of  their  supreme  regard. 

The  next  organ  is  Acquisitiveness;  and  it  is  eminently  selfish.    It 
desires  blindly  to  possess,  is  pleased  with  accumulating,  and  suffers 
great  uneasiness  in  being  deprived  of  its  objects.    There  are  friendships, 
particularly  among  mercantile  men,   founded  on  Adhesiveness  and 
Acquisitiveness,  just  as  in  fashionable  life  they  are  founded  on  Adhesive- 
ness and  Love  of  Approbation.    Two  individuals  fall  into  a  course  of 
dealing,  by  which  each  reaps  profit  by  transactions  with  the  other ;  this 
leads  to  intimacy,  and  Adhesiveness  probably  mingles  its  influence,  and 
produces  a  feeling  of  actual  attachment    The  moment,  however,  the 
Acquisitiveness  of  the  one  suffers  the  least  inroad  firom  that  of  the 
other,  and  their  interests  clash,  they  are  apt,  if  no  higher  principle  unite 
them,  to  become  bitter  enemies.     It  is  probable^at,  while  these  &sh- 
ionable  and  commercial  friendships  last,  the  parties  may  employ  and  * 
profess  great  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  and  that,  when  a  rupture 
takes  place,  the  party  who  is  depressed,  or  disobliged,  may  recall  these 
expressions  and  charge  them  as  hypocritical ;  but  they  really  were  not 
so ;  each  probably  felt  from  Adhesiveness  something  which  they  colored 
over,  and  perhaps  believed  to  be  disinterested  friendship;  but  if  each 
would  honestly  probe  his  own  conscience,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  connexion  was  selfish;  and 
hence,  that  the  result  is  just  what  every  man  ought  to  expect  who  places 
his  reliance  for  happiness  chiefly  on  the  lower  propensities. 

Secretiveness  is  also  selfish  in  its  nature ;  for  it  suppresses  feelings 
that  might  injure  us  with  other  individuals,  and  desires  to  find  out  secrets 
that  may  enable  its  possessor  to  guard  against  hostile  plots  or  designs. 
In  itself  it  does  not  desire,  in  any  respect,  the  benefit  of  others.  Self- 
esteem  is,  in  its  very  essence  and  name,  selfish ;  it  is  the  love  of  ourselves, 
and  the  esteem  of  ourselves  par  txceUmce*  Love  of  Approbation, 
altfiougfa  many  think  otherwise*  is  also  in  itself  a  purely  selfish  feeling. 
lis  real  desire  is  applause  to  ourselves,  to  be  esteemed  ourselves,  and  if 
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it  pTompts  us  to  do  services,  or  to  say  agreeable  things  to  others,  it  is  not 
from  love  of  them,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  self-gratification. 

Cautiousness  is  the  next  faculty,  and  .is  a  sentiment  instituted  to  pro- 
tects^ from  danger,  and  has  clearly  a  regard  to  individual  safety  as  its 
primary  object. 

This  terminates  the  list  of  feelings  common  to  man  'with  the  lower 
animate,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ilre  all  selfish  in  their  objectB. 
They  are  given  for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  our  animal  nature, 
and,  when  duly  regulated,  are  highly  useful,  and  also  respectable,  viewed 
with  reference  to  that  end;  but  they  are  sources  of  innumeraUe  evite 
when  allowed  to  usurp  the  ascendancy  over  the  moral  feeuhies,  and  to 
become  the  leading  springs  of  our  social  intercourse.  From  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  all  selfish,  their  unlimited  gratification  is 
physically  and  morally  impossible,  and,  as  this  circumstance  attending 
them  is  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  elucidate  it  at  some 
length. 

The  birth  and  lives  of  children  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which 
unenlightened  men  have  but  a  limited  control ;  and  hence  an  individual 
whose  greatest  happiness  springs  from  the  gratification  of  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  is  in  constant  danger  of  anguiirii  and  disappointment  by  the 
removal  of  its  objects,  or  by  their  undutiful  conduct  and  immoral  behavior. 
Besides,  Philoprogenitiveness,  acting  along  with  Self-esteem  and  Love 
of  Approbation,  would,  in  each  parent,  desire  that  kU  children  shocdd 
possess  the  highest  rank,  the  greatest  wealth,  and  be  distingnished  for 
the  most  splendid  talents.  Now  the  highest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
splendid  of  any  qualities  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  inferior 
degrees,  and  are  not  attainable  except  by  one  or  two.  The  animal  facul- 
ties, therefore,  must  be  restrained  and  limited  in  their  desires  by  the 
human  faculties,  by  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Intellect,  otherwise  they  will  inevitably  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. In  like  manner,  Acqifisitiveness  desires  wealth,  and,  as 
nature  affords  only  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of  grain  annually,  a 
certain  portion  of  catde,  of  fruit,  of  fiax,  and  other  articles,  from  which 
food,  clothing,  and  wealth  are  manufactured,  and  as  this  quanti^,  divided 
equally  among  all  the  members  of  the  state,  would  afiford  but  a  moderate 
portion  to  each,  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  all  desire  to  acquire  and  possess 
a  large  amount,  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  must  be  disappointed. 
This  disappointment,  from  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  is  inevitable 
to  the  greater  number;  and  when  individuals  form  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement, originating  from  desires  communicated  by  the  animal  faculties 
alone,  they  would  do  well  to  keep  this  law  of  nature  in  view.    When 
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we  look  anrnndt  we  see  how  few  make  ncfa;  how  few 
•oeomplishiag  all  their  kl^  antieipatioiia  far  the  advaoeenent  of 
ebiUbeii ;  how  few  attam  the  amnmit  of  ambilioii,  eompned  widi  As 
nmltimdes  who  M  abort  Ail  thia  anaee,  not  from  enor  aad  impedw)" 
tion  in  the  inatitntiona  of  the  Creator,  but  from  Uindneaa  in  mea  to 
dietr  own  natme,  to  the  notnie  of  external  objeeta,  and  to  the  iciatkma 
eatabliahed  between  theae;  hi  abort,  Uindneaa  to  the  prineiplea  of  dK 
divine  adminiatrition  of  the  world. 

Thia  leada  na  to  notiee  the  moial  aentimenta  whidi  euuatilulc  dK 
proper  hnman  frcnltiea,  and  to  point  out  their  objecto  and  iriationa. 

Beneroienee  baa  no  referenoe  to  ael^  It  deaivea  povdy  and  i 
edly  the  bappineaa  of  ili  objecta;  it  lovea  fiw  die  aake  of  die 
beloved;  if  he  be  well,  and  the  aunbeama  of  proaperity  ahine  wai^j 
around  him,  it  eznlta  and  ddigfata  in  hia  felieity.  It  deairea  a  diflfbrioo 
of  joy,  and  rendeia  the  feet  swift  and  the  aim  atrong  in  the  caaae  of 
charity  and  lore.  Veneration  alao  has  no  reference  to  adf.  It  looka  vp 
widi  a  paie  and  elevated  emotioii  to  die  'being- to  whom  it  ia  directed, 
•whedier  God  or  our  fellow  men,  and  ddigfato  in  the  eootem^ation  of 
their  veaeeable  and  admirable  qualitieB.  ltdeoiieatofindootexccfleaee, 
and  to  dwell  and  feed  upon  &t,.and  renden  adf  lowly,  humble  and  anb- 
miaaive.  Hope apreada  ito  gay  wing  in  die  boondleaaregions  of  iutnitty. 
>It  deaina  good,  and  ezpecte  it  to  come ;  ite  influence  ia  aoft,  aoodmig 
aad  happy;  but  self  ia  not  ite  direct  or  particular  object  Ideality 
dellghte  in  perfection  from  the  pure  pleasure- of  conteraplatiiu^  it  80 
far  aa  it  ia  concerned,  die  picture,  the  landscape,  or  the  manmon,  on 
which  it  abidea  with  intenaest  mptare,  will  be  aa  pleasing,  although 
dm  property  of  anodier,  aa  if  ail  ite  own.  It  ia  aspring  that  is  touched 
by  die  beantffol  wfaeiever  iiexiste;  aad  hence  ite  means  of  enjoyment 
are  aa  unbounded  aa  die  uniferse  ia  extensive.  Wonder  or  MarveDoos- 
neas  aaeks  the  new  and  admiiable,  and  is  delighted  with  change;  but 
there  is  no  desire  of  appropriation  to  self  in  ite  longings.  Consciendous- 
neas  stands  in  the  midway*  between  self  and  other  individuals.  It  ia  the 
regulatorof  our  animal  fediags,  and  pointe  out  the  Umit  which  they  ranat 
not  pass.  It  desires  to  do  to  anodier  as  we  would  have  another  do  to 
na,  and  thus  is  a  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  men,  while  it 
aanetiona  and  supporte  our  personal  feelings  within  die  bounds  of  a  due 
modemdoQ. 

InteUect  is  universal  in  ite  application.  It  may  become  the  handmaid 
of  any  of  the  feeultieB ;  it  may  devise  a  plan  to  murder  or  to  bleaa,  to 
atealor  to  beatow,  to  rear  up  or  to  deatroy ;  but,  as  ite  proper  use  is  to 
obfMTve  the  different  objeote  of  creation,  to  mariL  Hmt  rdadona,  and 
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dixect  the  ptopenaities  and  oentimdiits  to  their  proper  and  legitimate 
enjoyments,  it  has  a  boundless  sphere  of  activity,  and,  when  properly 
applied,  is  a  souiee  of  high  and  inexhaustible  delight. 

Keeping  in  view  the  great  difference  now  pointed  out  between  the 
animal  and  properly  human  faculties,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  three 
consequences  follow  from  the  ccmstitntion  of  these  powers :  First,  ihe 
animal  faculties  in  themselves  are  insatiable^  and,  from  the  constitution 
of  the  woiid,  never  can  be  satisfied,  holding  satisfaction  to  be  the  appeal- 
ing of  their  highest  and  last  impulse  of  unregulated  desire.  Secondly, 
being  inferior  in  their  nature  to  the  human  faculties,  their  gratifications, 
when  not  approved  of  by  the  latter,  leave  a  painful  feeling' of  diseontetlt 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind,  occasioned  by  the  secret  disclaimatian  of 
their  excessive  action  by  the  higher  feelings.  Thiidly,  the  hi^er  fe^ 
ings  have  a  boundless  scope  fiir  gratifieatran ;  their  least  indiilgenee  is 
delightful,  and  their  highest  activity  is  bliss ;  they  canse  no  repentanee, 
leave  no  void,  but  render  life  a  scene  at  onoe  of  peaceful  tranquility  and 
sustained  felicity;  and  what  is  of  mnch  importanvM,  conduct  proceeding 
from  their  dictates  carries  in  its  train  the  highest  gratification  to  the  animal 
propensities  themselves  of  which  the  latter  are  susceptible. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
unlimited  gratification  of  the  animal  propensities;  bonndless  wealth  and 
prosper!^  cannot  physically  be  attained  by  aH ;  odTspring  unlimited  in 
in  number  and  in  virtues  cannot  be  lhe  lot  of  idl ;  the  gratification  of  a 
boundless  ambition  cannot  be  accomplii^ed  by  all,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  whom  wei  hate  would  be  a  fearful  visitation,  if  those- who  hated  us 
had  f^B  name  scope  of  grat^eation  to  their  destruetiveness  in  the  subver- 
sion of  ourselves.  In  short,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  for  Htse 
proposition  is  so  plain,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  or  misunderstood. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  animal  faculties  being  inferior  to 
teir  nature,  a  painful  dissatiAfiiiotion  arises  in  the  mind  when  they 
become  the  leading  motives  ef  our  habitat  conduct,  this  uneasiness  being 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  gratification  Mt  by  the  moral  sentiments. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  yomng  person  to  set  out  in  life  with  the  idea 
that  the  great  object  of  existence  is  to  acquire  wealth,  to  rear  and  provide 
for  a  family,  and  to  attain  honor  and  distinction  among  men;  all  these 
desires  spring  from  the  propensities  alone.  Imagpote  him  then  to  rise 
eariy  and  sit  up  late,  and  to  put  lordi  all  <die  energies  of  a  powerful  mind 
in  transacting  the  busmess  of  the  counting-house,  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  making  rich,  and  suppose  ^t  he  is  successful ;  it  vb  obvious  that, 
in  prompting  to  this  course  of  aetfon.  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Conscientiousness,  had  no  share,  and  that,  in  pursuing  it,  they  have  not 
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receiTed  direct  and  intended  gratiiicalion ;  the j  hare  stood  anxicmdjr 
and  wearily  watching  the  animal  faculties,  longing  for  the  boor  when 
they  were  to  say  enough,  their  whole  oocnpatioa,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  to  restrain  them  from  such  gross  eztravagancies  as  would  bare 
defeated  their  own  ends.  In  the  domestic  circle  again,  a  spouse  and 
children  would  gratify  Philoprogenitiveness  and  AdhesiTeness,  and 
their  advancement  would  please  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation ; 
but  here  also  the  moral  sentiments  would  act  the  part  of  mere  spectators 
and  sentinels  to  impose  restraints ;  they  would  receive  no  direct  enjoy- 
ment, and  would  not  be  recognised  as  Ae  fountain  of  the  condncL  In 
the  pursuit  of  honor,  suppose  an  office  of  dignity  and  power,  or  high 
rank  in  society,  the  mainsprings  of  exertion  would  still  be  Sdf-esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  moral  sentiments  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  in  weary  vacancy,  without  having  their  energies  direcd}^ 
called  into  i^y,  so  as  to  give  them  full  scope  in  their  legitimate  sphere. 

Suppose,  then,  this  individual  to  have  reached  the  evening  of  life,  and 
to  look  back  on  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  past  ezistepce,  he  must 
feel  that  there  has  been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit— a  want  of  satisfy* 
ing  portion ;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  the  highest  of  his  fjacultiei 
have  been  all  along  standing  idly  by,  unsatisfied  and  scarcely  half 
employed«  In  estimating,  also,  the  real  affection  9Xtd  esteem  of  mankind 
which  he  has  gained,  he  will  find  it  to  be  small  or  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  has  manifested  in  his  habitual  conduct  the  lower 
or  the  higher  faculties.  If  society  has  seen  himself  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth,  selfish  in  his  domestic  affections,  selfish  in  his  ambition ;  although 
he  may  have  gratified  all  these  feelings  without  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  others,  they  will  feel  no  glow  of  affection  towards  him,  m 
elevated  respect,  no  sincere  admiration,  and  he  will  see  and  feel  this, 
and  complain  bitterly  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  but  the 
fault  has  been  his  own ;  love,  esteem,  and  sincere  respect,  arise,  by  th» 
Creator's  bws,  not  from  contemplating  the  manifestations  of  plodding 
selfish  faculties,  but  only  from  the  display  of  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Justice,  as  the  motives  and  ends  of  our  conduct;  and  the  individual 
supposed  has  reaped  the  natural  and  legitimate  produce  of  the  soil  which 
he  cultivated,  and  eaten  the  finiit  which  he  has  reared. 

The  third  proposition  may  now  be  illustrated.  It  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  creation  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  the  higher  sentiments, 
and  that  until  these  become  the  sources  of  our  actions,  it  is  impossible 
to  attain  to  happiness,  or  even  to  enjoy  fully  the  pleasures  whidi  the 
animal  faculties  are  calcuhited  to  afford  when  employed  in  their  proper 
sphere. 
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bnglDe  vM^hmr  individiial  to  oommeiice  life  in  tlie  tbpiov^h  ooime- 
tkN».di«Llhe  higher  seatimenls  aie  the  miiieiior  powen,  and  tha^  thef 
ought  to  be  thf)  somcei  of  hw  habimal  actions*  the  first  e0ect  would.he 
toeonao  him  tolook  haUtually  oiitwafd  ono^r  meaaBidonhia  Cceatoi, 
ittsHad  ai  tooking  habitttaHy  inward  op  biawrif  aa  the  object  oC  hia 
Ughesi  and  chief,  regaid,  BeaMvolenee.  woiM  ahed  on  hia  mind  tfaia 
deftieictionf  that  there  aae  other  hiwan  bera^i  aB  aa  dear  to  the  Creator 
aaiha^  aa  nMBheotided  to  eBJo3nBeiil  aa  hot  and  that  hia  duty  ia  to  aeek 

no  gratification  to  faimaelf  which  i«  to  iiywe  them;  but  oa  thocoolrary» 
to  act  aoMk  to  oonfisroa  them*  l^hift  daily  fisertioDay  all  the  aenricaa  in 

hia  power.  VeMialioft  would  add  %  atrong  feeUng  of  reliaaco  on  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  GM,  thai  auek  eondttct .  would  oonduco  to  t|ie 
fa^heat  gratification,  of  aft  his  faeuhioa^  and  it  wouU  add  also  an  habitual 
reapeet  for  hia  fellow  me^  as  beinga  deserving  hicl  lagard,  and  to  whose 
leaaonajble  wiriiea  he  waa  hound  to  yield  a  wdting  and  sincere  obedienco; 
aod»  laady,  Conaeientioaaiisas  wohU  prampt  him  to>  apj^y  the  acalea  of 
rigid  jusdce  to  all  hia  aainal  deairea,  and.to  carh  and  realni»  each  ao  as 
to  paoTeiit  the  slighteat  infiraction  od  what  ia  duo  to  hia.  fellow  men. 

Let  us  traoev  then,  the  operation  of  theae  pnaoiplBa  in  ordinary  life* 
Slippose  a  friendship  formed  by  such  an  indiridual ;  his  first  and  fund^ 
me^ital  princifde  is  Bene^olenGey  which  inspirea  with  a  acnoare,  puse  and 
disiBterested  lore  of  hia  friend;  hodeaiics  his  welfare  fiw  his  friend*'a 
aake ;  next  Veneration  T&«nforces  thia  lovo  by  the  seeaeti  and  gratefhl 
aeknowtedgment  which  it  m^es  to  Heaven  for  the  joys  conferred  upon 
the  nind  by  this  pure  emotion,  and,  also,  1^  the  hnb^ual  defesenoe  which 
il  inapures  towards  our  friend  hiauel^  rrnderiag  us  ready,  to  3rield  where 
compliance  is  becoming,  and  curbing  oar  selfiah  feelings  when  theae 
would  intrude  by  interested  or  arrogant  pnatensiona  on  his  eii|oymento$ 
and, .  thirdly,  Conseientionsness,  oyer  on  the  watoh,  proclahns  the  daty 
of  making  no  unjust  demands  on  the  Benerolence  of  our  friend^  but  of 
fimittng  our  whole  intercoune  with  him  to  an  interehange  of  kindness, 
good  offices,  and  reciprocd  aflTection.  Intellect,  act'mg  akxig  with  dieae 
principles,  would  point  out,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  such  an 
attachment,  that  the  friend  himself  riionld  be  so  far  under  the  influence 
of  the  sentimentB,  as  to  be  able,  in  some- degree,  to  meet  them;  fort  if 
he  were  immoral,  selfish,  vainiy  ambtfions,  or^  in  short,  under  the  habitoal 
influence  of  the  propensities,  the  sentiments  codd  not  lorn  and  respect 
him  as  an  object  fitted  to  be  taken  to  their  bosom;  they  might  pity  and 
respect  him  as  unfortunate,  but  love  him  they  could  not^  beeaoae  dtia  is 
impossible  by  the  very  laws  of  their  constitoiw«« 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  degree  in  which  aneh  a  fViendrinp  would 
▼OL.  m.— 37. 
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gratiiy  the  lower  propeiuities.  In  the  first  place,  how  would 
new  exult  and  rejoice  in  raeh  an  attachment !  It  would  be 
with  delight,  because,  if  the  intellect  were  oonTineed  that  the 
habitually  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  sentimentB, 
siyeness  might  pour  forth  all  its  ardor,  and  ding  to  its  object  with  the 
closest  bonds  of  affection.  The  friend  would  not  encroach  on  ns  for 
evil,  because  lus  Benevolence  and  Justice  would  oppose  this;  he  woM 
not  lay  aside  restraint,  and  break  through  the  bonds  of  Section  by  ondiie 
familiarity,  because  Veneration  would  forbid  this;  he  would  notinjvn 
us  in  our  name,  person  or  reputation,  because  Conseientioasiiess,  V( 
ration,  and  Benerolenoe,  all  combii^,  would  forbid  sudi  conduct.  0 
then,  Adhesireness,  freed  from  the  fear  of  evil,  from  the  fear  of  deceit, 
from  the  fear  of  dishonor,  because  a  friend  who  should  habitnally  act 
thus  could  not  possibly  fall  into  dishonor,  would  be  at  liber^  to  take  in 
deepest  draught  of  affectionate  attachment;  it  would  reoeiye  a  gratifica- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  it  could  attain  while  acting  in  combinatioB 
with  the  purely  selfish  fiaculties.  What  delight,  too,  would  sudi  a 
friendship  afford  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation !  There  woold 
be  an  internal  approval  of  ourselves,  that  would  legitimately  gratify 
Sdf-esteem,  because  it  would  arise  from  a  survey  of  pure  motives  and 
just  and  benevolent  actions.  Love  of  Approbation  also  would  be  grati- 
fied in  the  highest  degree ;  for  every  act  of  affection,  every  expression 
of  esteem,  from  such  a  friend,  would  be  so  purified  by  Benevolence, 
Veneration  and  Conscientiousness,  that  it  would  form  the  legitimate  food 
on  which  Love  of  Approbation  might  feast  and  be  satisfied;  it  would 
fear  no  hollowness  beneath,  no  tatding  in  absence,  no  secret  smoothing 
over  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  no  envyings  and  no  jealousies.  In 
short,  friendship  founded  on  the  higher  sentiments,  as  the  ruling  motives, 
would  delight  the  mind  with  gladness  and  sunshine,  and  gratify  al)  the 
faculties,  animal,  moral  and  inteUectual,  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

By  this  illustration  the  reader  will  understand  more  clearly  what  we 
mean  by  the  harmony  of  the  faculties.  The  fashionable  and  commercial 
friendships  of  which  we  spoke,  gratified  the  propensities  of  Adhesive* 
ness.  Love  of  Approbation,  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitiveness,  but  lefl  out 
as  fundamental  principles  all  the  higher  sentiments — ^there  was,  therefore, 
a  want  of  harmony  in  these  instances,  an  absence  of  full  satisfaction,  an 
uncertainty  and  changeableness,  which  gave  rise  to  only  a  mixed  and 
imperfect  enjoyment  while  the  friendship  lasted,  and  to  a  feeling  of 
painful  disappointment,  and  of  vanity  and  vexation,  when  a  rupture 
occurred.  The  error,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  founding  attachment  (m 
the  lower  faculties^  seeing  the  Creator  never  intended  them  to  form  a 
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Stable  basis  of  affection,  instead  of  baflding  it  on  the  higher  sentiments, 
whidi  he  meant  to  Ibnn  the  foundation  of  leal,  lasting  and  satisfiMtory 
Inendship.  In  complaining  of  the  vanity  and  veauition  of  attacfameBte 
springing  ih>m  the  lower  faculties  exdmirely,  we  are  like  men  who 
should  try  to  bu3d  a  pyramid  on  its  smaller  end,  and  then  lament  the 
hardness  of  their  fate,  and  speak  of  the  unkindness  of  Providence,  when 
it  feU. 

(TobecontfniMd.) 


ARTICLE  V. 
pofmiiiJS]>  mntAKKs  upon  various  untal  pbbnombna. 

BT  J.  ft.  HirCHAVlir,  M.  B. 

A  large  developement  of  Locality  produces  a  vivid  and  never-ceasing 
consciousness  of  the  place  where  we  are,  and  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  going.     It  is  therefore  impossible  for  persons  thus  endowed  to  lose 
their  way  in  travelling.     If  the  organ  be  small,  the  action  of  the  faculty 
cannot  be  so  vigorous  and  unremitting ;  when  the  attention  relaxes,  when 
some  other  faculty  is  brought  into  play  more  vigorously,  or  when  our 
attention  is  fixed  upon  something  else,  we  fail  to  perceive  the  direction 
correctly,  and  perhaps  for  a  moment  we  are  quite  unconscious  of  locality 
or  course — in  this  manner  we  make  successive  mistakes,  increasing  our 
error  until  we  are  so  far  mistaken  as  to  be  lost.     If  the  organ  be  still 
smaller,  we  are  continually  forgetting  where  we  are,  and  are  momently 
unconscious  of  place.     We  wake  up  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  fancy 
that  we  are  at  home,  and  discovering  our  mistake,  forget  how  we  came 
there.     Thus  far  is  absence  of  mind  connected  with  deficient  Locality, 
and  by  this  specimen  which  we  present  for  illustration,  the  whole 
philosophy  of  absence  of  mind  may  be  conceived.     When  the  oculo- 
perceptive  organs  are  large,  we  have  always  that  presence  of  mind  which 
consists  in  a  vivid  consciousness  of  objects  around  us.     When  the 
meditating  philosopher  unconsciously  walks  into  the  canal,  those  organs 
which  would  observe  external  objects  are  manifestly  inactive.     But  large 
organs  do  not  slumber  or  cease  to  act  in  the  presence  of  their  proper 
objects;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  activity  than 
any  others,  and  experience  the  highest  excitement  when  their  proper 
stimuli  are  presented.    If  their  perception  frequently  fails,  and  such 
absence  of  mmd  is  common,  we  may  infer  that  the  perceptive  organs 
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ve  tmalL  In  the  case  of  a  deigyiiiaii  of  MuMoaippit  1  fomid  thaw 
Qtguut  very  small,  aad  aft  incideBi.  which  happened  with  him  will  ahov 
the  effect  Siding  on  a  tour,  he  waa  engaged  in  maditatkin  and  nading 
aame  good  book,  leaving  hia  movementa  chiefly;  to  tba-  faidanco.oC  bia 
horse.  The  aagacioua  aninul  went  on  conreetly  aid  arnfriog  at  the 
Big  Black  r iver^  paaaed  down  into  the  f(nxy  boal;  hia  lid^  finding,  that 
he  had  stopped,  and  unconscious  of  the  cause,  urged  him  on,  and 
actually  rode  through  the  boat  plump  into  the  river !  We  doubt  not  his 
presence  of  mind  was  fully  restored  as  he  swam  ashore,  holding  up  his 
book.    * 

In  the  Illinois  Legislature,  finding  Judge  B;  deficient  in  the  power  of 
auricular  perception,  I  pronounced  him  liable  in  that  respect  to  absence 
of  mind.  It  was  said  of  him  that  when  engaged  in  study,  it  was 
useless  to  speak  to  him;  his  attention  was  absorbed,  and  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  bemg  spoken  to^  Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  some 
instance  of  absence  of  mind— -of  persons  who  ait  in  company  unconscious 
of  what  passes,  and  unconscious  of  being  addressed.  The  humorists 
have  collected  or  manufactured  a  great  number  of  amusing  or  ridiculous 
scenes  growing  out  of  this  absence.  The  absence  of  mind  as  to  external 
objects  and  sounds,  is  occasionally  complicated  with  an  absence  of  mind 
as  to  time,  and  as  to  the  usual  course  of  events— (a  deficiency  of  Event- 
uality and  Time.)  This  was  the  case  with  the  clergyman  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  horse  to  go  to  church,  and  who  then  forgetting  to  mount 
him,  walked  the  whole  way,  leading  him.  The  story  is  improved  by 
the  additional  circumstance  that  his  horse  liaving  slipped  ofiT  his  bridle 
on  the  way,  the  reverend  gentleman  appeared  at  church  before  his 
parishioners  with  the  bridle  dragging  from  hia  arm. 

Absence  of  mind  may  thus  have  a  icaried  character,  depending  upon 
a  deficiency  in  observation,,  either  auricular  or  ocular,  and  sometimes 
upon  a  deficiency  in  memory.  There  is  another  species  of  absence  of 
mind  equally  injurious,  dependant  upon  a  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  the 
sense  of  feeling.  The  locality  and  function  of  this  organ,  I  discovered 
in  1837,  and  have  since  taught  in  my  lectures.  Lying  upon  the  external 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  its  developement  is  easily  ascertained.  Upon 
this  organ,  however,  I  shall  make  no  farther  remark  at  present,  than  that 
it  may  be  subdivided  into  the  organ  of  touch  and' the  organ  of  sensation. 
By  means  of  the,  Qrgan  of  the  Sense  of  Feeling,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  our  body,  and  of  all  its  sensations.  Whatever,  inter- 
nally or  externally,  makes  an  impression  upon  our  nerves  of  sensation, 
the  impressjoa  is.  recognized  by  the  organ  of  Feeling.  But  if  the  organ 
be  very  small,  the  impression  is  not  recognized—- we  sit  widi  a  draA  of 


eold  air  blowiiig  u|xm  the  \mfk,  itnd  tiiiconiKHOtw  of  it  at  thie  time,  yre 
«re  surpiiaad  next  day  at  ibidiiig  that  i«>e  have  a  cdld.  IVItiie  'engaged 
in  convetfsBtioli,  'weonay  eut  the  tingen  with  a  pen-lcnire,  or  endiire  the 
bites  of  insedts,  widiont  ibeing  at  all  ^oanscimiB.  For  the  same  reason, 
tre  may  obeerve  that  some  perawiB  are  very  apt  lo  drop  a  whip,  hand- 
kerchief, or  pair  of  gloves^  when  they  am  looking  at  other  objects,  as 
the  eenee  sof  touch  then  does  not  keep  lliem  (^nsc^ious  of  xvhaft  tiiey  are 
Mding;  OOieni  continub  togaged  in  'ConVersalion  tmtil  they  shiver  in 
Ae  cold,  without  thinking  of  the  need  H^f  i>re,  and  ^o  through  aWhious 
or  £ital  labors  withont  being  conscie^is  thdt  (liey  are  breaking  down  thek 
constitutions.  This  forni  ^  mentdrl  i^sence  is  o(icafirtoniaHy  sden  to  afi 
unferttinale  extent  ia  those  idiots  who  are  very  narmw  at  the  basis  of  die 
bfatn,  aad  ihus  >defeetive  in  the  vital,  self-preservatiVe  forces.  These 
poor  cveattHes  require  our  eonstant  care. 

There  is  another  speoeeiof  absence  o^f  tttiM  *^1fidh  is  connected  with 
the  faculty  of  Time.  Those  Who  liave  a  great  endowment  of  this  faculty 
are  never  nustaken  as  to  the  hoar,  and  need  no  'watch.  Those  who  are 
defective  in  it,  commit  the  giosseM  mistakes  if  they  fiate  not  something 
near  them  for  a  standanL  Time  ^ith  Hxevk  flies  either  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Great  exeitemeni  in  seme  cases  increases  ^e  apparent  length 
of  tirae«  imd  In  oUiere  causes  it  to  sHip  by  itnpeiteiv^d,  aS  when  we  idre 
listening  to  an  eloqvient  sKldtess^  or  enjgaged  in  ^hnsvesting  conversation. 
in  ^poetical  phrase,  • 

'**  Noifcltis  fiilb  th«  fi>M  of  Time,  tbat  ^itff  tremls  on  llowcn/* 

and  we  may  add  eqitally  noiseless  in  other  cases  when  his  path  is  not 
very  flowery.  A.  woman  in  Florida  who  had  "fled  In  the  night  from  the 
liflMk  of  ^e  Indians  Itpon  het  honse,  nematked  that  it  seemed  the 
shortest  night  "that  she  Itad  eVerkitown.  tntense  attention  and  excite- 
ment seem  it\m  to  stispeiid  the  acftron  of  the  fac\<lty  6£  ,Tiitie ;  and  the 
ilieny  psnrties  of  the  yonng,  \vheh  siihimoned  from  tiieir  festivities, 
generslly  'express  theit  stirprise  at  illie  tateness  of  die  hour. 

After  1  had  been  testing  smd  teadiing  for  two  or  three  years  the  fore- 
gomg  doctrine  sss  reganls  llie  organ  of  Sound,  I  read  with  pleasure  an 
able  aHiele  upon  the  subject  in  the  Edingburgh  Phrenological  Journal, 
presentnig  substantially  the  same  Idea,  from  the  pen  of  Jas.  Simpson, 
E^.  Mr,  Shnps^  Is  nbt  otdy  an  excellent  phrenologist,  but  ts  one  of 
our  best  lifting  winters,  and  I  shoiild  be  happy  to  leaim  that  his  time  was 
iBOrt  idetoted  to  thfe  ctiWvalii6n  of  'phrenology.  We  need  the  labors  of 
many  stich  mitnds  to  give  It  a  place  lamong  the  practical  and  accttrate 
fli^fliiees* 

jIj  0vaiy  organ  seeltt  action  o^  indulgence,  a  large  devdopement  of 
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Language  uncontrolled,  would  probably  give  a  atioog  devre  to  ttlk  aa 
well  as  a  facility  in  talking.  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown  has  given  «aaes  of  thia 
uncontrollable  inclination  in  insanity.  Our  wiiole  nation,  from  Congren 
to  the  back-woods,  fomishea,  abundantly,  iliuatrations  of  the  propensity 
to  talk.  Talking  ia  ofien  a  manifeatatioa  of  the  animal  foreea  and  Setf- 
esteein.  The  moral  facilities  restDiin  the  activity  of  the  toqgne  and  give 
us  the  patience  and  modesty  which  are  necesaury  to  a  good  listener. 
Tlie  American  Indians  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  listeneia,  and 
undoubtedly  deserve  it-^— they  pay  a  deferential  attention  to  a  pnblie 
speaker,  whether  they  agree  witli  him  or  not.  Nor  are  the  Indiana 
wanting  in  the  moral  sentiments  which  produce  not  only  grave  oonrlesy, 
but  many  other  virtues.  As  regards  moral,  developement,  the  Indian 
head  is  far  better  than  has  been  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  Indian.  I  iiszard  nothing  in  asserting  that  the  moral  developements 
of  the  Chocta  ws  are  snperior  to  diose  of  the  whites ;  and  in  some  respects 
we  would  be  benefitted  by  following  the  Choctaw  code  of  morals.  An 
American  politician  or  ediUMr  may  be  delected  in  repeated  falsehoods  and 
still  be  acceptable  to  his  party;  but  if  a  young  Choctaw  politician  is 
detected  in  a  lie,  his  fate  is  sealed.  He  can  never  again  aspire  to  distinc- 
tion. It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  consider  the  Indian  as  silent  as  he  is 
commonly  supposed.  Among  the  whites,  the  Indian  is  circumspect  and 
silent,  but  among  themselves,  the  Indians  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasoies 
of  conversation.  Ip  the  crania  of  most  Southern  Indians,  I  have  found 
I^anguage  well  developed  in  proportion  to  the  other  intdlectoal  organs, 
and  often  large.  Some  of  my  Indian  crania  present  a  developement 
exceeding  any  thing  that  I  have  found  among  Caucasians. 

To  ascertain  developements  at  the  orbit,  the  crania  is  far  better  than 
the  living  head.  By  the  examination  of  its  bony  structure,  we  find  that 
another  in>portant  influence  whi<^h  we  have  n9t  yet  considered,  modifies 
the  position  o(j  t^e  eye.  '^he  bpny  ^ass  between  the  sockets  of  which 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  the  most  important  part,  produces  by  its  growth  that 
width  between  the  eyes  which  is  so  generally  observed  in  tlie  negroes. 
This  breadth  has  been  ascribed  by  phrenologists  to  the  developement  of 
tlie  organ  of  Form,  but  although  it  is  true  that  Individuality  and  Form 
have  a  tendency  by  their  developement  to  separate  the  eyes,  the  extent 
of  tliis  iniiuence  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  it  operates  only  upon 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  socket.  It  is  to  the  size  of  the  mter-oibiter  mass 
of  bone  lliat  we  must  ascribe  the  wide  separation  of  the  eyes  which  is 
seen  in  the  Chinese  and  Calmucks-— often  in  the  North  Ameiican  Indians, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  the  negroes.  It  is  a  mark  which  is  much 
less  common  among  tliose  refined  nations  in  which  the  arts  and  scienoes 
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have  been  highly  cultivated.    Whether  or  not  the  approximation  of  the 
eyes  indicates  a  deficiency  of  the  perceptive  organs,  which  are  the 
foundations  of  all  art  and  science — it  is  dear,  when  we  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  matter,  that  the  approximation  of  the  eyes  in  front  is  charac- 
teristic of  human  superiority  to  animals.    As  we  descend  the  scale  of 
animal  life  from  man  and  the  monkey,  through  all  the  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles  and  fishes,  we  find  the  inter-orbitar  mass  more  developed,  while 
the  eyes  are  more  and  more  separated  and  thrust  to  the  side,  as  we  see  in 
alligators,  frogs  and  fishes.     As  the  forehead  is  most  prominent  along 
the  median  line,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the  more  the  eyes  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  median  line,  the  more  (relatively)  prominent  they  must 
become-whence  we  find  in  the  lower  and  even*  in  many  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  the  eye  projects  from  the  socket.    In  like  manner  in 
man  the  eyes  may  be  prominent  and  widely  separated  without  even  a 
full  developement  of  Language  or  of  Form.    I  have  seen  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  in  a  half-witted  negro  boy  in  whose  singular  features 
might  be  observed  a  faint  approximation,  to  those  of  the  horse.     His 
nose  was  elongated  and  flattened,  while  his  eyes  were  separated  until 
they  seemed  to  look  in  different  directions. 

As  the  eyes  become  separated,  they  sometimes  partially  assume  the 
oblique  position  which  is  seen  in  the  cat  This  is  the  form  which  was 
first  adopted  by  Dr.  Gall  as  the  indication  of  the  faculty  of  Form — or 
rather  the  memory  of  persons.  This  feature,  too,  was  considered  by 
the  great  painter  Le  Brun,  characteristic  of  the  approximation  of  man  to 
animals  and  indicative  of  a  soul  controlled  by  low  or  selfish  propensities. 
Great  men,  heroes  and  sages,  he  thought,  should  be  characterized  by  the 
opposite  form-^the  elevation  of  the  internal  and  depression  of  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  suggestions 
of  each-*but  Le  Brun  could  not  go  beyond  the  empirical  observation — 
Gall  arrived  at  the  rationale  of  the  matter,  'and  modified  his  first  sugges- 
tion. In  this  and  other  details  of  the  science  we  may  still  hope  to  attain 
a  more  satisfactory  knowledge  than  has  been  given  us  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  Phrenologists  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  like  the  great 
En^h  philosopher,  that  they  have  merely  been  gathering  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  Truth. 
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ARTICLE  VL 

SXAXINATION  OF  PRISONEftS  Ui  GAOL. 

Bir.  Baiber,  who  was  fbrmeriy  Psofeasoi  of  Elocution  in  Hanrasd 
Vtdvemiy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,)  and  who  is  well  known  as  a  popular 
lecturer  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S^  haa*  for  the  last  two  years,  been 
delivering  lectures  on  Phrenology  in  Great  Britian.  The  Bath  Herald 
of  Feb.  13tbt  1841,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr. 
B.  and  others,  to  the  gaol  located  in  that  city. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Baiber,  in  company  with  a  magistrate  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  made  a  visit  to  this  prison ;  Mr.  Barber  examined 
die  heads  of  a  number  of  the  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
before  referred  to,  and  of  the  gaoler  and  turnkey.  We  foriMaar,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  mention  names  of  prisoners ;  but  the  gaiAer  and 
turnkey  were,  referred  to  in  the  cases  that  will  be  mentioned,  after  Mr. 
Barber's  examination  of  each  head.  Necessarily  a  few  only  are 
selected : — 

No.  1.    Mr.  Baiber  pointed  out  the  large  ai^  of  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretiveness,  the  small  size  of  Conscientiousness,  Caution  and  Hope; 
Firmness  and  Self-esteem  were  large.     Inference:  Mr.  Baifoer  thooghl 
this  boy  might  have  been  often  committed,  and  was  gloevny  and  dciipond- 
ing  in  his  character.    The  organization  found  in  notorlons  thieves. 

Each  specification  mentioned,  confirmed  by  the  gaoler  and  turnkey. 

No.  2.  Aged  12  years.  A  large  head;  active  temperament;  inteSert 
large.  The  moral  region  in  this  head  was  fairiy  developed,  but  veiy 
inferior  in  size  to  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness  and  Amativeness.  Mr. 
Barber  intimated  that  his  plans  for  theft  would  be  contrived, -distinguished 
by  address  and  cunning,  and  that  fhe  size  of  his  head  and  intellect  wovifl 
give  him  a  lead  in  iniquitous  practices. 

The  gaoler  stated  that  he  was -a  leader  of  a  gang  of  boys,  ihat  his^kill 
and  cunning  were  marked,  and  It  was  found  tint  he  was  addk^led  In 
other  vices  connected  with  his  organization, •which  had  been  partioulaifar 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Barber. 

No*  3.  Aged  about  10  years.  A  superior  lad  to  No.  1.  A  funny 
character,  and  capable  of  being  reformed ;  committed  for  the  first  time. 

His  tendency  to  fun  and  tricks  confirmed  by  the  gaoler. 

No.  4.  A  fair  intellect,  good-natured  and  funny;  Acquisitiveness 
large;  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  small;  very  capable  of 
reformation. 
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Every  (latticutar  eonfiiniedtf  ^  gaoler  loul  tDrdlurf-^^^onniiitled  for 
ihe  first  tiiiie. 

No.  5.  Mr.  Bflorto  requetted  to  exiprtn  his  opinion  of  thw  ctibraeter 
as  violent,  mthleas,  aanguinry,  snd  probably  incorrigible. 

Statsd  by  the  gaoler  as  a  BMMt^angcvoQs  idiaiaoter,  mdironi  whom 

he  should  expect  personal  Tiobnoe  laore  than  any  oillttr  peison  in  the 

prison. 
Many  other  beads  were  examined. 

It  was  shown  as  a  general  fact,  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases,  ^t  the  oigans  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretiveness,  were  lai^ge;  Conscientiousness  and  Caution,  and  the 
reflective  organs,  decidedly  small.  In  every  case  examined,  the  gaoler 
and  turnkey  confimied  Mr.  Barber's  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  one 
notorious  character^  in  whom,  however,  the  organ  of  Conscientious  was 
small,  but  whose  career  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Barber  and  two  other 
phrenologists  who  were  present,  to  the  dominating  uifluence  of  circum- 
stances. Those  present  at  this  examination  were  struck  with  the 
importance  of  phrenology  as  furnishing  an  efficient  means  for  a  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners^  Ibmided  on  their  respective  developements ;  and 
great  regret  was  esypressed  that  the  oorrigihle  and  incorrigible,  as  estimated 
biy  palpable  difierenees  in  organization,  should  not  be  separated  from 
each  other.  Speaking  on  grounds  of  probability,  the  difTerences  in  the 
above  respect  were  great  in  several  instances;  and  it  appears  that  among 
about  thirty  individuals,  two  or  three  classes  might  be  formed  requiring 
dififerences  of  discipline,  and  especially  of  association  of  each  other. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

smiAcrs  FROM  VR.  oombb's  tovs  in  the  immu)  mxtEB. 

Developement  of  the  Brain  in  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston, — New 
England  was  peopled  chiefly  by  individuals  who  left  iheir  native  homes 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  religious  liberty  in  their  new  abodes ;  and  the 
cerebral  organization  which  such  dispositions  imply,  appears  to  have 
descended  to  their  posterity.  In  all  countries  which  I  have  visited,  I 
have  remarked  that  the  female  head,  although  less  in  size,  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiments,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  regions,  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  Boston  presents  no  exception 
to  the  rule.    Here  the  female  head  is  in  general  beautifully  developed  in 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  departments,  and  the  natural  language  of  the 
countenance  is  soft,  affectionate  and  rational.  In  the  men,  also,  laige 
moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  very  general;  but  Benevolence  and 
Veneration  are  more  frequentlj  Targe  than  Conscientiousness.  The 
cerebral  organization  of  this  people,  taking  them  all  in  all,  appears  really 
to  have  been  enlarged  in  ^e  moral  and  intellectual  regions  by  long 
cultivation,  added  to  the  influence  of  a  favorable  stock.     Vol.  i.  p.  86. 

November  17.    Dr.  Spurzheim^s  Skull  and  Brain. — In  conversation 
Dr.  Spurzheim  more  than  once  said  to  me,  *<  I  hope  that  when  I  am  dead 
they  will  not  bury  my  skull.     I  wish  it  to  be  preserved  as  evidence  of 
my  natural  dispositions.     Posterity  will  judge  by  it  whether  I  am  a  quack 
and  a  charlatan,  as  your  Edinburgh  Reviewer  called  me.'^     His  wish 
has  been  fulfilled ;  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Boston  has  preserved 
his  skull,  and  his  brain  also,  in  alcohol ;  both  are  locked  up  in  an  iron 
safe,  and  form  a  very  interesting  addition  to  their  collection  of  casts  and 
skulls.     The  safe  was  opened  to-day  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  ihe 
society,  and  I  inspected  its  contents.     The  skull  is  rather  thicker  than 
the  average  of  British  healthy  skulls ;  the  diploe  presents  large  cells,  but 
the  surfaces  are  dense.    It  is  thickened  over  Gombativeness  and  Con- 
scientiousness.    The  superorbiter  plate  of  the  skull  is  both  broad  from 
side  to  side,  and  long  from  the  front  backwards,  indicating  a  large  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain.     The  convolutions  have  left  strong  indentations  in  the 
bone,  particularly  those  of  the  organ  of  Language.     Under  them  the 
skull  is  very  thin.     The  skull  is  thin  also  at  Constructiveness,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  sinus  at  Individuality  and  Size ;  but  these  organs  are 
nevertheless  large  in  the  brain.     I  have  heard  Dr.  Spurzheim  converse 
fluently  in  German,  French  and  English,  and  he  wrote  these  three 
languages  grammatically.     I  am  not  certain  whether  he  spoke  Italian, 
but  rather  infer  from  some  incidental  remarks  of  his  that  he  did.     He 
lectured  without  notes ;  and  his  language  was  exceedingly  appropriate 
and  pregnant  with  meaning.     The  brain  is  in  perfect  preservation ;  it  is 
large,  and  shows  a  large  anterior  lobe  and  large  coronal  region,  the 
convolutions  here  being  plump  and  round.     The  base  also  is  well  devel- 
oped ;  but  as  it  is  floating  in  alcohol  and  hermetically  sealed,  I  could 
examine  it  only  through  tlie  glass.     I  perceived,  however,  that  Coloring 
is  deficient.     The  convolutions  of  Language  and  Form  are  large.    The 
convolutions  of  the  Love  of  Life  and  Destructiveness  are  large.     Those 
of  Alimentiveness  are  less,  and  he  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  habits. 
He  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  apparently 
changes  had  already  begun  to  take  place  in  his  skull.     During  life  he 
used  to  compkin  of  his  deficiency  of  Gombativeness,    The  rude  and 
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jUibetAl  attacks  that  were  made  by  the  presa,  not  only  on  his  opiiliona, 
but  on  his  character  as  a  man,  rooaed  hia  Deatnictivenesa  and  made  him 
angry;  but  hia  deficiency  in  Combatireneaa  rendered  it  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  in  his  own  defence.  He  had 
a  perfect  command  over  his  Destnictiveness,  but  he  felt  its  power.  I 
have  heard  him  say,  "  I  am  too  angry  to  answer  this  at  present ;  I  must 
wait  tiU  I  am  cool ;"  and  he  woold  wait  for  weeks  or  months,  until  he 
coold  give  a  calm  and  philosophical  reply.     Vol.  L  p.  135. 

December  6.  Cohmd  ^tirr.— -I  examined  an  authentic  cast  from 
nature,  taken  after  death,  of  &e  head  of  die  celebrated  Colonel  Burr, 
who  kUled  Gen.  Hamflton  in  a  duel,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  get  up 
an  insane  expedition  from  Blannerhassett's  Island  in  the  Ohio,  the  precise 
object  of  which  is  not  well  ascertained.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  the  brain  may  have  shrunk ;  the  head  at  death  was  of  average  size ; 
the  intellectual  region  was  moderately  weU  developed ;  the  organs  of 
Individuality,  Size  and  Wmght  predominating.  The  organs  of  Amat* 
iveness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Gombativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secrei- 
iveness.  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  were  large.  Those  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  particularly  Conscientiousness,  were  remarkably  deficient 
The  moral  region  was  shallow,  and  also  narrow.  In  short,  it  was  that 
kind  of  head  which  is  generally  found  in  criminals.  It  indicated  sensnal, 
fierce,  vindictive,  eunning,  and  selfish  dispositions,  unrestrained  by 
justice  or  humanity,  but  combined  with  great  courage,  determination, 
and  perseverance.  The  .inteUeet  is  acute,  but  neither  profound  nor 
comprehensive.  Burr  was  an  infamous  and  heartless  seducer ;  a  vin- 
dictive duellist;  and  an  adept  in  plausibility  and  falsehood.  He  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  intellectual  reputation,  but  his  general  conduct  showed 
that  he  was  a  shallow  politician,  a  nonentity  as  a  statesman,  and  a  third- 
rale  lawyer.  He  loved  his  .daughter  dearly,  and  this  was  almost  his 
only  virtue,    .yd.  i.  p.  144, 

Martin  Van  Burm.'-^n  the  same  occasion,  I  saw  a  cast  from  nature 
of  ihe  head  of  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  head  is  large ;  the  anterior  lobe  ii  of  am{de  dimen- 
sions in  both  regions.  The  base  of  the  brain  is  lajrgely  developed;  the 
coronal  region  is  both  broad  and  high.  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  and  Self-esteem  is  large.  Acquis- 
itiveness and  Ideality  are  fully  developed.  Benevolence  and  Veneration 
are  large.  Firmness  is  rather  less  than  Veneration,  but  not  deficient* 
and  Conscientiousness  is  only  rather  full,  being  the  smallest  of  the  moral 
organs.  This  head  indicates  power,  and  on  the  whole  presents  many 
of  the  elements  of  an  estimable  oharaoter.    The  combination  of  gveat 
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Gantbiwiiem  and  SwretiveiieBB,  -howevei,  with  <OolMNueiitio«iD6M  <Mi 
Fbnmess  reladveLy  leas,  will  piodnmia  toidnicf  t»  pvefeir  indifeet  m 
direct  means  of  aocompliihiiig  an  >eiid.  £i  difficidt  aitQations  <Ae&c(fei^ 
and  addresa  will  be  more  relied  on  than  op^B  manly  covnige,  and  an 
apparent  expediency  will  aomeliDies  be  prefen^  to  ymtlee.  The 
intellect  is  capable  at  once  of  mana^g  dtflaib,  and  tafehig  In  eom- 
prehennve  views,  and  if,  as  is  affirmed,  ippeavanoea  <Q(f  imystification 
occasionally  present  themselves  in  his  pnbHeeonduot,  tliey  are  not  owing 
to  imperfect  intellectual  conceptions,  but  are  designed  to  server  {Nnpose. 
The  combbaticm  of  the  whole  oigans  resembles  that  whioh  one  woidd 
expect  in  a  dexterous  and  siiccessful  courtier  in  «a  absolute  monarchy, 
rather  than  in  the  president  of  a  democracy*    YoU  i.  p.  144. 

January  4.  Fhretiology. — Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  &e 
United  States  Bank,  called  and  informed  ue  tinvt  he  hiad«ttended  a  opune 
of  lectures  given  by  Dr.  'QtSl  at  Gsvlitiiihe,  in  Qeraumy,  in  1806  or 
1807.  He  subsequently  presented  nie  a  -sknQ  which  Dr.  Spurzhsim 
bad  loaiked  for  him,  showing  the  situations  of  ^  •organs  as  then 
discovered,  and  wMch  had  remained  in  to  possessiso  ever  nnce.  Tliis 
itdic  possesses  historical  Talna.  it  has  »oAen  booi  asserted  limt  Dr. 
Gall  mvenUd  his  physiology  of  the  bnon^  aud  did  not  discover  it. 
When  I  was  in  Germany  in  1837, 1  saw  a  coUoction  of  books  deseribmg 
the  science  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  and  also  skuHs  marked  at 
ditferent  times;  all  proving  diatflieotganB  were  discowvesd  in  succession 
M  natrrated  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  This  skufl,  winch  recovds 
the  state  of  ihe  science  lA  1906  >and  1807,  presents  blank  spaces  whe«« 
Uie  <)rgtkns  of  Ifope,  'CeiMctentiousneia,  IndividNiality,  Oeneentrative- 
hess,  Time,  Bize,  and  Weight,  ate  now  marked,  ^ese  having  at  ^ait 
time  been  unasoerlsaied.  i^l]1her,  tiie  local  sitntttions,  and  also  te 
ftmctions  of  the  organs  Ihen  ttiarked  hy  Dr.  Gall  as  asceitained,  contime 
unchanged  in  the  marked  skulls  of  the  presentday^.^  Vol.  i.  p.  188. 

Wtt^ngton,  F«(b.  1M).  Mr.  Otdhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  spoke  two 
or  ihtee  times.  He  seemed  to  be  about  sixty,  tafi  and  -slender,  and  of  a 
highly  bdtons  and  nervoud  temperament.  The  lower  ridge  of  his  fore* 
head  projects  much,  indicating  greart  powers  of  observation,  but  tine 
superior  lidge  devoted  to  reflection,  is  much  smalBer.  Although  -ihe 
latter  region  looka  narrow  and  retreating,  yet  there  is  enough  of  brain  to 
five  average  fnower  1o  his  refiedting  fiicnlties.  He  has  very  large  Setf- 
eeteem  and  Firmness.  The  head  indicates  much  sdf-wiH  and  determin- 
aftion^  great  powett  of  perseveranoe;  a  capudtyibr  detaSs,  but  litde 
pri>found  judgment. 

1  saw  also  Mr.  Clay,  but  he  did  ttot  speak.    He  is  iienf y  bald.    The 
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anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  it  long  and  high,  the  middle  perpendicular 
portion  predominating.  He  seems  to  have  large  Acquisitiveness  and 
considerable  Ideality.  In  him  abo  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  are  large. 
The  coronal  regipn,  rises  moderately  high  above  CautionsnesA  and 
CausaIUy,.apd  the  head,  altogether  is  big}i  and  lon^  i?Uher.  tbaa  broad. 
U  is.  of  ample  size.  His  temperament  id  Bflrvous^sangMinef  with  a>  fitde 
hiliousi.  He  is,  t^  and'  slender;  and'  apperendy  between  sixty  and 
seventy.  This  combination  indicates  great  natural  vivacity,  readiness 
of  apprehension,  facility  of  illustratiQn*  with  force  of  chai:actei;;,  but 
there  are  twa  defects  in  the  bnin  wfaaah  wiUt  pievaitaiich  an  individval 
Iromt  rising  to  the  first  class  of  mindli.  CansaJity  and  the  moral  organs 
db  not  present  the  highest  degree  of  developem^nt.  Men  thus  conftti- 
tuted  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  moial  sentiinmis 
as  a  natural  poioer^  nor  dothey  traoe  the  caoaes  with  whieh  they  dial, 
to  ^ir  first  elementSt  nor  follow  tfiem  to  their  remote  consequences. 
Mr.  Clay^s  head,  however,  bespeaks  a  man-  greatly  above  an  average  in 
point  of  mental  power,  and  also  practical  in  his  tendencies ;  and,  t|KQ^ 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  genecaL  Amepriaan  mind  of  the  prtecat  da^« 

Here«  also,  sits  Daniel  Webster,  looking  lyee  »»  inteUeetnal  giant 
among  the  senatore.  His  enormous  anterior  lobe,  and  generally  laigje 
head,  reinforced  by  large  lungs,  mark  him. as  a  natural  leader;  hut,  his 
reflective  organs  are  too.much  developed;  in  pnopoFtiMk  tohis.  Indrndnttty 
to  render  his  eloqaeoce  eqaallgr  p<^dar  with  that  of  Heniy  Clay.  M)r. 
Webster  needs  a  great  subject,  involving  a  profound  principle  an^ 
important  consequecnes,  before  his  strength  can  be  called  fortb^  Gi^ 
him  these,  and  he.  will  rise  to.  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pkiader:  and- a 
statesman ;  but  his intoUeel  ia toa  profound  andoomprehensive  tobefis^ 
appreciated  by  the  people.  On  seeing  Ae  man,  therefore,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  a  circumstance  which  I  have  remarked,  that,  while  Mi^ 
Webster  is  regarded  by  a  ij^w  aa  the  g?eat  political.  chan^Hes.  of.  the 
United  States,  Mar.  Clay  hof  at.  kasi  a.  handled  devoted  foUowera  for 
one  of  Mr.  Webster^s  adkiirers.  Webster,  however,  Hke  Btorke,  will  be 
quoted  for  the  depth  of  principle  and  wisdom  involved  in  his  speeches» 
when  the  more  fajsoinating  but  less  profound  orations  of  Mr.  Clay  hwm 
aunk  into  oblivion.    Vol*  i.  p»  271. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Phrenological  Lectures  and  Examinations  of  the  Messrs.  Fowlers 
in  Boston.-'^Vfe  copj  from  the  Boston  Daily  Mail  of  May  28th,  the 
following  account  of  the  Mewri.  Fowlen*  Lectures  and  Examinatkms 
in  Boston.  It  is  a  record  of  facts,  and  is  due  no  less  to  the  indinduals 
concerned  than  to  the  science :  *'  Haying  been  one  of  a  pretty  nnmamis 
and  very  attentive  audience  that  attended  tlie  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  the  skilful  phrenologists  above  mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  a  science  too  little  understood,  to  make  known  the  impres- 
sions I  received  from  what  I  heard  and  saw.  When  Spoixheim  was 
here,  I  listened  with  delight  to  the  illustrations  he  gave  of  his  favorite 
science,  but  I  felt  as  if  there  was  something  wanting  to  compel  me  to 
assent  as  fully  to  the  principles  of  phrenology  as  I  did  to  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  our  nature  with  which  hu  lectures  abounded.  So 
also  Mr.  Combe  in  lus  public  lectnres  omitted  to  give  that  satis&ctioD 
which  is  derived  from  an  application  of  principles  upon  the  spot  where 
they  are  asserted.  The  Fowlers,  with  a  courage  amounting  to  almost 
rashness,  have  just  dared  to  do  what  their  great  predecessors  with 
greater  caution  had  avoided.  At  the  commencement  of  their  course,  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  no  more  interested  in  them  or  in  &e  science 
than  all  men  are  interested  in  discovering  the  truth,  and  some  of  them 
unbelievers  in  the  science,  were  chosen  by  the  company  to  provide 
suitable  persons,  of  well  known  character,  on  whose  heads  after  each 
lecture  an  application  of  the  science  could  be  made.  Those  who  take 
a  pride  in  scoffing  at  the  science,  and  who  are  sure  that  they  are  wiser 
than  other  men,  because  they  can  see  the  folly  of  phrenok^  without 
looking  into  its  claims,  have  repeatedly  said,  <*  If  the  science  is  true, 
why  not  demonstrate  its  truths  at  once,  without  talking  so  much  about 
it.  If  it  is  founded  on  facts,  tangible  and  evident,  let  us  see  some  of 
them  and  we  will  believe."  These  doubters  have  had  an  opportunity 
such  as  should  content  the  most  unreasonable. 

**  Every  evening,  from  four  to  ten  persons  were  brought  forward  by 
the  committee,  persons,  in  all  but  one  or  two  instances,  entirely  unknown 
to  the  lecturers,  who,  in  the  face  of  their  friends  and  the  audience,  have 
named  their  leading  characteristics  with  a  readiness  and  a  minuteness  of 
detail,  which  would  have  puzzled  the  owners  of  the  heads  themselves  to 
equal.  So  exact  in.  general  were  the  descriptions  of  character,  that 
failure  in  even  one  point  was  rare,  and  correctness  in  every  point  was 
common.  A  mistake  was  an  exception  to  a  hundred  truths.  The  com- 
mittee were  gentlemen  of  known  respectability  and  talent;  and,  as  one 
of  them  remarked  to  the  audience,  **as  unwilling  to  deceive  as  to  be 
deceived."  In  the  course  of  the  lectures,  perhaps  fifty  heads  were 
examined  publicly  in  this  manner  without  any  considerale  error.  This 
trial  one  would  think  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  some  indication 
of  character  on  the  exterior  of  the  cranium ;  but  this  was  not  the  only 
trial  to  which  these  lecturers  were  subjected.  In  almost  every  case  one 
lecturer  was  shut  up  in  a  remote  room,  while  the  other  examined  a  head, 
and  then  the  absent  lecturer  was  called  and  required  to  pronounce  upon 
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the  same  head*  That  one  should  for  once  guess  fight,  would  not  havp 
surprised  me ;  that  one  should  always  have  guessed  right,  tootdd  have 
been  strange,  but  that  the  decisions  of  both  should  have  coincided,  so 
remarkably  strange  in  every  particular,  as  they  did,  compelled  one  to 
believe  that  the  decisions  were  based  upon  facts  and  principles,  and  not 
upon  guess'ioork  as  some  pretended.  But  still  there  were  sturdy 
doubters,  who  could  not  deny  that  the  characters  had  been  faithfully 
drawn,  but  who  maintained  that  the  lecturers  were  guided  by  their  eyeSf 
by  the  physiognomy  and  general  appearance  of  the  persons  examined, 
and  not  by  the  bumps  and  general  proportions  of  the  head.  '  To  meet 
this  unreasonable  cavil,  the  lecturers  were  for  one  whde  eveningsub- 
jected  to  such  an  ordeal  as  none  but  rash  men  would  submit  to.  They 
were  both  blindfolded  effectually  by  the  Committee,  then  separated,  and 
required,  in  turn,  in  the  absence  of  each  other,  to  examine  such  heads 
as  the  Committee  subjected  to  their  touch. 

•  The  Committee,  moreover,  had  previously  written  the  characters  of 
the  candidates  as  nearly  as  the  candidates  and  thehr  best  friends  could 
describe  them ;  and  after  both  lecturers  had  done,  the  written  character 
was  read.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that,  in  almost 
every  particular,  it  seemed  as  if  the  written  character  was  only  notes 
taken  during  the  examination,  as  the  words  dropped  from  die  mouth  of 
the  lecturers.  Were  it  desirable  or  proper,  I  could  allude  to  some  of 
the  cases,  but  as  I  have  no  permission  to  do  this,  it  being  mote  properly 
the  business  of  the  Committee,  I  will  only  notice  one  remarkable  case 
presented  at  the  last  triaL 

While  the  lecturers  were  blinded,  a  genlkanan  called  aside  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  said  that  he  had  just  brought  a  giri  14  or  15 
years  of  age,  a  complete  idiot  He  had  been  endeavoring  for  thiee 
years  to  have  her  taught  something,  but  widiout  success.  She  could  not 
even  learn  a  few  of  the  letters;  and  ideas,  intellect,  she  had  none. 
When  it  was  urgued  that  a  public  exaounation  might  hurt  her  feelings, 
he  assured  the  Committee  that  she  could  not  undmtand  what  might  be 
said,  and  as  he  was  axious  to  kiiow  what  was  the  deficiency,  the  exami-' 
nation  might  lead  to  good ;  she  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  hand 
of  the  blindfolded  lecturer,  who  felt  one  or  two  seconds  and  then  said 
he  had  rather  not  say  any  thing  about  the  head  under  examination. 
Some  of  the  company  said  *^  speak  out"  He  at  last  said  that  the  head 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  so  destitute  of  intellect  that  it  could  not  belong 
to  an  accountable  being.  The  moral  sentiments  were  wanting,  and  the 
only  indication  of  intellect  was  a  desire  to  see  what  was  going  on  around, 
whilst  there  was  no  intellect  to  treasure  up  or  use  the  facts  thus  collected. 
The  other  lecturer  was  then  called,  and  his  hands  had  hardly  touched 
the  head,  before  he  declined  saying  any  thing  about  it  When  urged  to 
speak  freely,  he  very  reluctantiy  said  tiiat  the  intellect  was  deficient,  and 
the  person  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  (he  supposed  it  was  a 
boy,  as  females  were  seldom  subjected  to  examination.)  The  gentleman 
who  brought  the  idiot*  declared  that  the  description  was  exact  except  in 
one  point.  They  had  said  that  her  organ  of  Language,  (perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difiicult  to  decide  upon  without  sight,)  was  not  deficient, 
and  he  averred  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  learn  half  a  dozen  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  three  years.    He  acknowledged,  however,  that  she 
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eonkl  lalk,  and  the  ckainnan  <if  the  commitlee  removed  the  oljeetm  hw 
wWiUf  that  the  ovgan  of  Langoafe  would  not  be  exeveiaed  in  leanuBg 
tbe^aiacten  of  the  alphabet,  any  more  than^in  kanmig  geoBttricai 

figuree. 

«' Such  is  an  kDperfeet  sketch  oC  tide  remaikableeoranw  of  leemes.  As 

to  tfaeqnalificatieiH  of  the  lectoreis  as  speaken,  it  may  be  am!  tfaaiAey 

ate  pbiAp  mifMretcndiBg  meo*  more  remarkable  for  their  somd  aenae  and 

acute  observatMSg  upon  men  and  manners,  than  fer  finished  elocntiaB 

or  style.    A  stnmg  spirit  of  pfailantfarof^  and  a  high  necal  tone  disiiif- 

guish  att  their  remarlGB.     They  evidenlly  wish  to  make  their  sceeaee 

useful  to  nv^nlcifMij  and.  the  writer  of  diese  remarks,  no  mere  interested 

in  their  leetnres  than  an^r  olbereitizen,  and  a  stranger  to  them  tiff  after 

Ae  course  had  commencad,  wishes  them  good  speed/*  F. 

Profes8or  (xibaon  and  PArem»6>gy.*-Dr.  Wm*  Gibson,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Umvereity  of  PenMyhrania,  m  his  recent  work  tided 
^  Rambles  in  Euiope,"  makes  several  allusions  to  Phrenology,  hk 
deseribing  an  interview  with  the  celebratsd  vmter,  Miss  Edgewordi, 
who*  it  appears,  is  very  much  prejodioed  against  the  sctenee.  Dr.  Gibson 
remarks  that  she  *^  finally  preasedme  so  hanl  tossy  what  I  redty  thought 
d  die  science^  as  to  induce  me  to  tell  her  that  I  believed  the  genend 
principles  of  the  science  to  be  correct;'  that  many  of  die  fads  brou^t 
forward  by  Combe  and  odMrdistingukdied  phrenoldgists^  werenndoubt^ 
edlv  striking  and  important;  that  seme  of  die'  details  were  inaccurate 
and  inferences  drawn  from  them  equally  erroneous;  that  the  aeienee 
had,  however,  suffered  immsosely  from  ignorant  pretenders  and  char- 
latans, and  that  great  aUowanee  must  be  uMdie  for  the  mistakes  of  such 
psisons  who  often  undertook  to  examine  heads  and  pnmovnce  decisivfiy 
on  character  withoul  knewkdge'  of  the  form  of  a  single  bone,  or  of  ib» 
structure  of  any  part  ai  the  brain:  all  which  she  admitted  seemed 
reaaenable  enough,  but  stiB  maintBined  she  was  sure  there  couli^  be 
nothing  in  it,  asishe  heeaelf  had' known  many  persons- of  extraordmary 
intetteets  widi  small  heads."  ^^uery^^Wboee  testimony  is  most  to  hB 
mi  the  merits  of  Phranology,  3r  OibuM  «f  Miss  Edgewarthf 


Mr,  Combe's  Tour^^^ThaM  woi^  is  now  being  publlslied  in  fFaidie*s 
Circtdating  Librerv^  which  will  bring  it  before  many  thousand  readers. 
We  leami  also  that  me  first  ei|itiBn  of  the  work  published  by  Carey  ^ 
Hart  o£  ibis  oiAy  >  isaheady  nearly  exhausted.  Tlste  character  and  tiireu- 
latioa  which  these  volumes  areobtsiningv  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Combe  as>  well  as  to  evary  phrenologists 

Bifhts  ^  Wormn,^T\m^  New  York  New  Worid,  of  May  8th, 
contains  an  exoellenieasay  on  ih»EighiS4)f  Womsn^  by  E.  P.  Hxirlbut, 
Esq;,  The  prinetples  advaneed  in  this  essay  are  bused  entirely  on 
physical  oi!ganization»  (Physiidngy  and  Phrenology)  and  are  presented 
with  ffpeait  eleamess  ana  ability.  We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Huilbut  will 
be  induced'  to  publish  a  work,  erabraeing  his  views  in  fuD,  on  PtditiGal 
EdiicA* 
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ARTICLE  I. 

INFLUENCE    Ot   CEREBRAL   ORGANIZATION   ON   RELIGIOUS   OnNIONS   AND 

BELIEF. 

(Ajpaper  read  before  the  New  Yoik  Phranolpgical  Society,  October  29th  1840,  by 
Rer.  T.  J.  Sawtbk,  A.  M.) 

The  subject  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Phrenological  Society 
on  the  present  occasion,  is  one  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  has  hitherto 
attracted  no  considerable  notice  among  phrenologists.  Or  if  it  has  been 
otherwis^-"Which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  quite  probabl^-Hstill 
it  has  occupied,  I  believe,  but  a  small  space  in  phrenological  writings. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
minutis  of  phrenological  science,  and  also  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
facts  to  which  my  subject  relates,  and  on  which  the  true  doctrine  must 
rest,  will  justify  only  very  moderate  expectations  on  your  part  from  my 
present  undertaking.  My  subject  is.  The  influence  of  cerebral  organ' 
izatian  on  religiot^  opiniona  and  belief, 

I  begin  by  saying,  what  almost  every  philosopher,  and  certainly  every 
phrenologist,  must  acknowledge,  that  man  is  a  religious  being.  That 
he  is  so,  all  history  conspires  to  prove,  all  observation  and  experience 
concur  to  establish.  Still  it  has  not  always  been  conceded  that  he  is 
roligious  by  nature.  This  important  fact  it  was  left  to  phrenology  to 
demonstrate,  by  showing  that  his  mental  organization,  or  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  him  to  religion 
more  or  less,  as  it  does  to  the  Love  of  Young,  the  exercise  of  Consci- 
entiousness, or  Benevolence,  of  Destructiveness  or  Hope,  or  indeed  to 
the  manifestation  of  any  of  his  mental  or  moral  powers.  Man  is  as 
much,  and  in  the  same  way,  a  religious  as  he  is  a  rationai  or  social 
being.  He  exercises  himself  in  some  form  of  worship,  not,  as  some 
have  imagined,  because  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will,  but 
because  the  Creator  endowed  him  with  the  faculties  necessary  to  consti- 
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tote  him  a  religions  and  devotional  being.  Hence  we  find  him  eiorj 
where — ^in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  and  in  ereiy  stage  of  monl  and 
intellectoal  developement — breaking  away  ficom  the  Yisifale  and  teanponl 
by  which  he  has  been  sommnded,  and  with  which  one  part  of  his  aaloie 
is  intimately  allied,  and  fixing  his  mind  on  some  higher  and  spiritoal 
power,  existing,  it  may  be,  in  some  outward  and  material  form,  but  still 
not  the  less  spiritual,  and  henceforth  falling  down  before  thai  mysterious 
power  and  engaging  in  acts  of  religious  adoratioD. 

It  does  not  mihtate  against  the  fact  tliat  man  is  a  religions  being,  to 
say  that  his  homage  is  freqoenfly  etopid  and  senseless,  or  that  die  daties 
whom  he  worships  are  the  creatures  of  his  own  weak  and  sickly  imaginar 
tion.  This  proves  not  that  man  is  naturally  without  reUgion,  bat  that  his 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ve  but  feebly  developed;  nay,  it  rather 
shows  how  active  the  religious  oigans  are  in  the  rudeness  and  ignorance 
of  savage  life.  When  we  contemplate  the  poor  African,  bowing  down 
to  lus  fetich,  and  bearing  it  about  with  himi  feeling  as  safe  onder  its 
magical  guardianship  as  mighty  Ilium,  or  the  stiU  mightier  Rome,  did 
nuder  the  divine  protection  of  their  Palladium,  we  cannot  lail,  I  think, 
of  being  impressed  with  the  fact  of  an  original  superiority  imparted  to 
the  religious  over  perhaps  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  It 
tramples  alike  on  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  man  religious,  but  leaves  him  with  few  otber  tokens  of  his 
humanity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  that  "that  law  which,  by 
impressing  upon  us  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  bears  us  towards  him,  is, 
among  natural  laws,  the  first  in  importance,  though  not  in  order.  Man,'* 
he  adds,  <*  in  a  state  of  Nature,  possesses  rather  the  faculty  of  knowing 
than  knowledge  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  his  first  ideas  could  not  be 
speculative.  Ite  would  think  of  his  preservation,  before  he  songht  for 
the  source  of  his  being!"  Now,  however  sound  this  may  appear  in 
theory,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  no  people  have  been  found  in  a  state  so 
rude  as  to  be  destitute  of  religious  notions ;  and  universal  history  wiH,I 
think,  sustain  me  in  the  remark  that  the  religious  faculty  attains  as  cariy 
a  developement  as  any  of  our  faculties.  Montesquieu  appeals  for  proof 
of  this  theory  to  a  wild  man  found  in  the  forests  of  Hanover  and  exhib- 
ited in  Great  Britain  in  tlie  reign  of  George  the  First.  But  a  wfldman, 
living  alone,  without  language,  without  any  of  the  infiuences  which  modify 
the  human  charcter,  is  little  better  than  an  animal,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
specimen  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Sucti  a  being  possesses  litfle, 
or  rather  manifests  little,  that  is  properly  human.  Mania  a  social  being, 
and  hence  in  society  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  then  he  is  also  reli- 
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gionsy  and  in  the  exerciBe  of  his  religious  faculties,  he  manifests  truly, 
though  in  part,  his  natural  state. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  again,  that  they  seem  to  me  to  err,  who 
consider  man's  religious  sentiments  the  result  of  mere  intellectual  powers. 
Washington  Irving  observes  in  his  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  that  **  There 
are  few  beings  so  destitute  of  reflection,  as  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  an  over-ruling  Deity — a  nation  of  Atheists  never  existed."     We 
meet  with  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  many  authors.    They  trace 
religion  solely  to  our  reasoning  powers.     Now  if  this  were  the  true 
history  of  the  religious  sentiment,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  exhibiting 
a  developement,  in  nations  and  individuals,  corresponding  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  their  intellect.     But  is  this  the  fact  ?    Do  we  find  the  rude 
and  uncultivated,  and  those  whose  cerebral  organization  presents  us  with 
feeble  reflective  faculties,  in  a  manner  strangers  to  religion  and  religious 
exercises  ?    And  is  it  true  that  the  spirit  of  philosophy  is  peculiarly  the 
spirit  of  devotion?    We  all  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.     We  often 
see  the  most  ignorant,  those  who  are  scarcely  able  to  grapple  with  the 
most  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  still  very  religious ;  by  casting  an 
eye  over  the  mass  of  the  world,  and  calling  to  mind  the  characters  of  the 
respective  people'\)ccupying  its  surface,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that 
religiousness  and  intellectual  power  are  by  no  means  inseparable ;  and 
that  mental  and  moral  degradation  are  not  to  be  taken  as  even  presump- 
tive proof  of  irreligion.    If  this  be  the  fact,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
there  is  an  organ  or  faculty  whose  peculiatr  or  appropriate  oflUce  is  to 
manifest  the  religions  sentiment;  and  such  an  organ  do  we  believe 
Veneration  to  be. 

But  Veneration,  like  all  the  other  organs  of  the  brain,  seldom  or  never 
acts  alone.  Its  manifestations  will  be  modified  more  or  less  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  other  faculties,  exciting,  restraining,  guiding  and  con- 
trolling this.  If  this  organ  be  fully  developed,  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
manifesting  itself  and  producing  a  religious  character  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  individual  possessing  it  may  be  placed.  But,  as  Mr. 
Combe  has  well  observed,  it  "produces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does 
not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed."  In  Africa 
it  would  engage  in  the  worship  of  a  Fetich ;  in  Hindostan,  of  Vishnoo ; 
in  ancient  Persia,  of  the  Sun,  and  in  Christendom,  of  the  God  of  Rev- 
elation.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  same  fiiculty  dbrected  to  diflerent 
objects,  as  it  happens  to  be  guided  by  other  faculties,  or  by  the  circum- 
stances by  which' it  is  surrounded. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  whether  religion  is  properly 

speaking  the  result  of  one  faculty.  Veneration  for  instance,  or  of  several. 

.  >  •       « •  '      '  '•  '  ■ 
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Spurzheim  seems  inclined  to  the  latter  hypothesis.     **  In  my  opinion*^ 
says  he,  *'  the  religious  phenomena  are  the  result  of  several  faculties. 
Causality  searches  for  a  cause  of  every  thing  and  every  event.     Individ- 
uality personifies  the  supreme  cause  it  arrives  at;  another  facultjr 
inspires  admiration  and  wonder,  and  believes  in  some  relationship  between 
God  and  man ;  a  third  feeling  inspires  respect  and  reverence,  and  religion 
exists.    It  is  strengthened  by  the  feelings  of  Hope,  Conscientiousness 
and  Cautiousness."     By  this  it  would  appear  that  Spurzheim  traced 
religion  ultimately  to  Causality.     But  how  happens  it  then,  that  we  meet 
with  great  religion  where  there  is  butlitde  Causality?    For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  avoid-  the  conclusion,  that  we  are  all  stimulated  to  worship, 
and  perhaps  at  first  even  to  believe  in,  a  superior  power,  more  by  a 
conscious  want  of  such  a  being  or  a  feeling  of  dependence  which  drives 
us  out  of  ourselves,  than  by  any  deductions  of  cool  and  logical  reasoning. 
Indeed,  it  may  generally  be  observed. that  man  has  believed  and  wor- 
shipped first,  and  afterwards  attempted,  as  best  he  might,  to  support  his 
faith  by  argument.     Faith  has  preceded  speculation,  and  Veneration  has 
often  been  fully  developed  and  active  while  the  reflective  faculties  have 
slumbered  on  in  the  feebleness  of  infancy.    Besides,  might  not  a  similar 
analysis  to  that  adopted  by  Spurzheim,  be  applied  to  several  other  of 
our  mental  phenomena?    And  could  it  not  be  shown  with  equal  success 
that  they  also  are  the  result  of  several  faculties  ? 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  several  faculties,  even  more  than  those 
enumerated  by  Spurzheim,  exercise  their  influence,  and  a  mighty  influ- 
ence too,  over  mau's  religious  feelings  and  opinions.     Causality  aids  us 
in  looking  '*  through  nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  combined  with 
Individuality  perhaps,  presents  us  with  a  personal  Supreme  Being. 
Wonder,  or  Marvellousness,  one  of  whose  functions  seems  to  be  to 
bring  within  our  grasp  aU  that  is  supernatural,  greatly  aids  in  reconciling 
our  other  faculties  to  faith  and  religion.     Hope  also  springs  up  to  throw 
its  magic  power  over  the  future,  and  to  gild  even  ^  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death."    Ideality  refines  the  gross  objects  of  adoration  and  imparls 
an  unseen  ideal  beauty  to  the  being  or  beings  whom  we  worship.    Con- 
scientiousnesB  tends  to  invest  the  recipients  of  our  homage  with  equity 
and  justice,  and  to  make  them  morally  venerable  in  our  estimation ;  while 
Cautiousness  awakes  the  sense  of  reverence  or  torturing  fear  by  pointing 
us  to  him  with  whom  we  stand  thus  connected,  and  to  whose  mi^^ty 
power  we  must  submit    Benevolence,  too,  and  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness,  and  perhaps  some  or  all  of  our  other  Deusulties,  senti- 
ments and  propensities  contribute  their  portions  in  forming  our  religious 
faith  and  guiding  us  in  our  religious  services.. 

But  the  several  great  families  of  the  human  race  poasess  widely 
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different  cerebral  OTganizations,  and  also  the  Tarious  nations  of  th^  same 
familynand  the  various  individuals  of  the  same  nation.  In  the  midst  of 
a  general  sameness  there  is  an  almost  infinite  diversity ;  and  the  cons^ 
quence  is  as  the  phrenologist  could  anticipate,  there  exists  a  correspond- 
ing diversity  of  religious  opinions  and  belief.  We  observe  that  the 
object  or  objects  of  religious  worship  may  be  properly  considered  under 
several  tolerably  distinct  classes  corresponding  generally,  with  the  degree 
of  mental  and  moral  culture  which  their  devotees  have  attained,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  the  cerebral  organization  which  they  actually  possess. 
All  men  are  religious,  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  intellectual; 
and  hence  it  happens  that  they  are  not  equally  capable  of  conceiving 
the  character  of  God,  and  they  body  forth  to  their  weak  minds  beings 
in  many  respects  like  themselves. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  phrenology  that  Size,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  measure  of  power.  If  one  organ  in  the  brain  be  proportionally 
larger  than  the  others,  its  manifestations  will  not  only  predominate,  but 
the  individual  possessing  it  will  exhibit  a  superior  faculty,  a  facility  for 
observing,  comprehending  and  explaining  whatever  belongs  to  its  appro- 
priate functions.  He  is,  so  to  speak  more  at  home,  more  the  master  of 
himself  in  that  peculiar  field,  and  it  will  exert  a  predominant  influence 
over  all  the  manifestations  of  his  mind.  It  is  so  in  matters  of  religion  as 
well  as  in  every  other  subject.  Whenever  an  individual  comes  to  .con- 
template an  object  of  worship  as  a  personal  being,  he  must  conceive  that 
being  as  posesssed  of  a  character  more  or  less  distincdy  marked.  Now 
this  conception  is  necessarily  formed  by  the  action  of  his  various  organs, 
and  will  be  to  some  extent  colored  by  them.  All  true  religion  must  be 
in  some  measure  anthropomorphiCf  i.  e.  modelled  after  man's  own  nature, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  personal  being 
who  is  in  all  respects  unlike  ourselves,  who  has  no  community  with 
human  nature.  The  blind  man  can  form  no  conception  of  colors,  the 
deaf,  none  of  sounds ;  and  you  discourse  to  them  in  vain,  however 
eloquent  your  language  or  scientific  your  terms,  of  '*  the  pomp  and 
garniture  of  the  fields,"  of  the  "  charms  and  power  of  music."  It  would 
be  equally  so  in  relation  to  any  intellectual  or  moral  attribute.  We 
cannot  conceive  what  that  might  be  in  another  of  whose  existence  we  are 
not  conscious  in  ourselves.  Take  away  from  man  all  Conscientiousness, 
all  sense  of  justice,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  him 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  thing  in  the  abstract  or  of  the  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fellow  being.  In  like  manner  if  he  possess  the  organ 
of  Conscientiousness,  and  yet  but  feebly  developed,  his  own  sentiments 
will  be  proportionally  feeble,  and  it  will  be  difiicult  for  him  to  conceive  that 
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faculty  in  a  keen  and  vigorous  state  in  another.  Hence  it  may  be  gesuf 
eraHy  observed  that  a  man  with  Conscientiousness  decidedly  deficient 
can  not  be  easdy  brought  to  acknowledge  or  even  to  understand  its  mani- 
festations in  his  neighbor.  iThe  compunctions  of  conscience  which  one 
with  a  different  organization  exhibits^  he  ascribes  to  craft  or  womanish 
weakness. 

Now  let  such  a  person  attempt  to  shadow  forth  to  his  own  mind  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice,  and  should  we  not  naturally  expect  that  it 
would  be  but  feebly  drawn.  For  divihe  justice  can  be  nothing  to  oar 
conceptions  but  human  justice  freed  f^om  its  imperfections  and  exalted 
to  infinity. 

Take  another  example.  What  can  we  know  of  goodness,  only  as  it 
exists  in  its  germ  in  ourselves  ?  If  our  Benevolence  be  fully  developed, 
our  conceptions  of  this  attribute  will  be  clear  and  constituent ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  organ  of  Benevolence  be  deficient,  it  will  be  propor- 
tionally difficult  to  conceive  of  it  in  any  highMegree  of  perfection.  A 
nian  with  feeble  Benevolence  himself,  is  not  well  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  sentiment  in  another,  and  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  any  striking  manifes- 
tation of  it  to  some  other  motive ;  prudence  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, or  something  else.  In  his  religious  opinions  and  belief,  the  same 
influence  wfll  be  felt.  He  may  talk  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  but 
does  he  understand  it  well  ?  He  may  praise  the  God  of  love  and  of  all 
grace,  but  does  he  possess  a  vivid  conception  of  this  aspect  of  the  divine 
character? 

The  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  other  important  organs  which 
bear  upon  moral  character,  but  I  will  mention  only  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness.  Will  not  he  whose  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness  is  large,  be  more  apt  to  regard  the  Deity  as  a  jealous,  angry  being, 
ready  to  vindicate  himself,  and  whose  justice  even  will  be  tinged  if  it  is 
not  steeped  in  revenge  and  cruelty,  than  one  whose  organization  is  of  a 
milder  and  more  benevolent  cast?  Nay,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
that  imperfect  man  in  conceiving  of  the  Almighty,  or  of  any  god  whom 
he  wjorships,  will  contemplate  him  in  some  degree  in  his  own  moral 
likeness  ?  Our  views  of  him  must  be  anthropomorphic .  As  he  made  us 
at  the  first  in  his  own  image  and  after  his  likeness,  so  we  are  compelled 
from  the  circumstances  of  our  being,  to  conceive  of  Him  somewhat  in 
an  intellectual  and  moral  image,  and  after  our  likeness.  And  were  our 
nature  perfect,  did  we  labor  under  no  excesses  or  deficienees,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  see  him  and  know  him  as  he  is.  And  the  thought,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  here,  that  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  do  actually  behold  the  perfect  human  nature  through 
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which  alone  the  Deity  could  be  fully  manifeisted.  Hence  he  is  called 
with  great  propriety,  •*  the  image  of  God,"  *' the  brightnesd  of  hisgloiy 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person." 

But  what  is  true  of  our  Savior  in  this  respect,  is  not  true  of  any  man. 
Our  or^ization  is  not  aSstractly  perfect,  however  it  may  be  adapted 
to.  our  condition,  and  our  cbncepdons  of  God  necessarily  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  imperfections  of  our  cerebral  orgianization.  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  mind  in  its  contemplations  of  the  Deity,  thrbtigh  the  instru- 
mentality of  cerebral  organs,  like  a  man  inclosed  in  a  room  supplied 
with  windows  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  aiid  perhaps  of  various  colon, 
through  which  alone  he  can  look  out  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
surrounding  objects.  In  some  directions  he  is  Highly  favored,  in  others 
less  so,  and  in  others  still,  perhaps  he  is  left  to  struggle  witfi  great  disad- 
vantages. In  one  direction  the  medium  of  vision  is  broad  and  free,  and 
the  objects  presented  to  it  are  seen  in  their  true  light,  and  flietr  relative 
distances  and  proportions.  In  another  direction,  however,  a  part  of  the 
prospect  is  cut  off  by  a  jutting  angle  or  an  intercepting  casement,  and 
the  unfortunate  observer  is  apt  to  fill  up  the  picture  as  best  he  may.  Tn 
another  direction  still,  he  enjoys  the  advantages  of  but  a  single  pane,  and 
that  so  dark  that  he  sees  men  only  as  trees  walking.  Every  object  is 
dull  or  indistinct.  In  a  fourth,  his  medium  may  be  larger,  but  so  imper- 
fect, so  seamed  and  contorted,  that  nothing  appears  in  its  true  shitpe  and 
place. 

It  is  in  this  way  I  represent  to  myself  the  influence  of  the  various 
oi]gans  of  the  brain.  They  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  windows  of  the 
mind.  If  they  are  well  developed  and  active,  we  behold  the  objects 
embraced  in  the  sphere  of  their  functions  clearly,  and  are  capable  of 
attaining  and  enjoying  a  vivid  conception  of  them.^  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  feeble  or  deficient,  if  their  action  is  sluggish  or  diseased, 
nothing  can  be  expected  but  results  corresponding  with  such  a  cause. 
The  objects  we  contemplate  through  such  organs  must  be  seen  feebly, 
or  in  some  false  and  pretended  way. 

The  general  doctrine  to  which  these  remarks  seem  to  lead,  is^iis, 
that  cerebral  organization  exerts  a  constant  and  mighty  influence  over 
the  religious  opinions  and  belief  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  that  it 
commonly  impresses  its  peculiar  character,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
upon  the  outward  form  of  every  system  of  religious  faith,  and  alwa3r8 
upon  the  spirit  of  that  system. 

Although  this  proposition  is  expressed  with  reference  to  the  science 
of  phrenology,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  fact  that  the  varioos 
religions  in  the  world  correspond  with  the  character  and  culture  of  the 
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people  who  embrace  them,  has  been  long  noticed  and  acknowledged.  I 
will  here  present  you  with  an  extract  of  a  sermon  preached  before  Ae 
University  of  Oxford,  at  the  so-called  Bampton  Lectoie,  by  JoHpk 
Whitty  B.  D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  that  University  and  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Preachers  at  Whitehall.    It  was  preached  in  1784.     He  says, — 

**  Though  the  existence  of  a  Deity  has  been  admitted,  as  weD  in  die 
darkest  as  the  most  enlightened  ages ;  and  though  it  is  equally  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  reason,  yet  the 
ideas  entertained  of  his  attributes  have  been  much  diversified  by  vaiioas 
causes  in  the  constitutions  of  men*s  minds  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation.    The  northern  nations,  fierce  and  unpolished  in  their 
manners,  assailed  by  the  severities  of  an  inclement  sky,  and  halntoaled 
to  the  contemplation  of  dreary  wastes  and  rugged  mountains,  have 
arrayed  their  deities  in  every  terrible  quality.     Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  east,  whose  tempers  seem  to  be  cast  in  a  softer  mould,  and  whose 
senses  are  accustomed  to  more  delicate  and  more  beautifiil  prospects  of 
nature,  the  character  of  their  Gods  wear  a  lovlier  aspect.    The  same 
propensity  in  the  worshipper  to  assimilate  the  object  of  his  worship  to 
his  own  ruling  passions,  or  his  own  favorite  tenets  may  be  traced  tfarou^ 
individuals  and  sects.     The  God  of  the  benevolent  man,  is  in  his  con- 
templation, surrounded  with  the  mild  lustre  of  benevolence;  the  GaA  of 
the  malignant  is  seen  only  with  frowns  of  displeasure,  and  armed  widi  the 
thunderbolts  of  vengeance.    In  the  Deity  of  Zeno  we  perceive  much  of 
the  sullen  dignity  and  harsh  inflexibility  in  which  the  philosopher  him- 
self placed  the  supreme  good ;  and  upon  the  same  principles  Epicurus 
ascribed  to  his  gods  that  exemption  from  the  solicitude  of  care,  and  the 
bustle  of  activity,  which  he  represented  as  essential  to  happiness  bodi 
human  and  divine." 

I  need  not  say  before  this  audience  how  consonant  these  observations 
are  with  the  principles  of  phrenology.  The  author  ascribes  the  diversity 
of  ideas  in  relation  to  God  which  are  so  manifest  throughout  our  race,  to 
causes  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  constitution  of  men's  minds,  i.  e.  as  we 
should  express  it,  to  the  organization  of  the  brain.  In  a  work  much 
older  than  the  Bampton  Lectures,  entitled  *'  Causa  Die,  or  an  Apology 
for  God,"  written  by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Burthogge,  in  1675, 1 
find  an  equally  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  influence  of  an  individ- 
ual's mental  and  moral  characteristics  on  his  religious  opinions.  Dr. 
Burthogge  had  written  a  work  entitled  "  Divine  Goodness  explicated 
and  vindicated  from  the  exceptions  of  the  Atheist."  This  had  been 
read  and  much  admired  by  an  English  nobleman,  who  desired  the  Doe- 
tor  to  continue  his  labors  so  happily  begun,  and  "  give  an  account  how 
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it  18  consistent  with  Divine  Goodness  to  inflict  infinite  and  eternal 
punishments  for  finite  trangressions."  The  Apology  for  God  was 
written  in  answer  to  this  request,  and  after  stating  what  his  lordship 
desired  him  to  do.  Dr.  Burthogge  says :  **  And  here  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  awaken  in  your  thoughts  an  observation,  which  you,  no 
question,  have  made  yourself  long  ago,  that  opinions  and  other  motions 
of  our  minds,  are  as  often  the  result  of  constitution  and  complexion,  as 
of  reason  and  judgment.  For  that  consideration  in  a  person  of  a  tender, 
sensible  and  compassionate  temper,  (such  as  your  own)  is  sufficient  to 
account  to  any  that  reflects  upon  it,  for  the  difficulty  he  may  find  his 
thoughts  to  make,  to  conceive  it  consistent  with  Divine  Goodness  that 
infinite  and  eternal  punishments  should  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  but  for 
temporal  and  finite  transgressions."  Here  the  Doctor  ascribes  to  his 
lordship^s  tender,  sensible  and  compassionate  temper,  his  difficulty  in 
believing  the  doctrine  of  endless  torments ;  and  he  lays  down  the  genenJ 
proposition  that  our  opinions  and  other  motions  of  our  minds  are  as  often 
the  result  of  constitution  and  complexion,  (that  is,  as  phrenologists 
would  speak,  of  cerebral  organization  and  temperament)  as  of  reason  and 
judgment. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  authorities  from  the  phrenologists  them- 
selves. There  are  taany  expressions  in  their  works  which  plainly 
indicate  their  sentLments  on  the  subject,  and  which  indeed  must  grow 
out  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  science.  But  is  there  any  dear  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  has  been  laid  down,  that  cerebral 
organization  exerts  a  constant  and  mighty  influence  upon  religious 
opinions  and  belief;  and  that  it  commonly  impresses  its  peculiar  character 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  outward  form  of  every  system  of 
religious  faith  and  always  upon  the  spirit  of  that  system  ? 

The  phrenologist  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such  proof, 
and  that  knowing  a  nation's  or  an  individual's  cerebral  organization,  he 
is  in  a  manner  prepared  to  anticipate  what  will  be  the  character  of  its 
or  his  religion,  and*  wee  versa,  that  knowing  the  character  of  a  religion, 
he  is  also  prepared  to  judge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  organ- 
ization of  its  devotees.  Permit  me,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  best  order, 
to  suggest  here  a  case  of  the  latter  kind  for  your  trial. 

You  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  old  Scandinavian  religion, 
occupying  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe,  now  divided  into  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark,  including  aU  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Scandi- 
navian mythology  ii  nearly  if  not  quite  as  artificial,  and  exhibits  almost 
IIS  much  philosophic  thought,  as  the  Grecian  itself,  and,  to  my  own 
mind,  it  seems  wrought  up  with  nearly  equal  beauty.    It  is  by  no  means 
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destitute  of  refinement,  and  possesses  much  that  is  tender  and  attractiTe. 
With  the  sterner  and  more  fearful  Deities  it  presents  us  with  some  who 
seem  to  belong  to  a  sofler  and  more  susceptible  age.  There  was  Lyna 
who  kisses  away  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  and  who  is 
the  goddess  of  friendship  and  good  faith — Siona  awakens  the  first  sweet 
feelings  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and  maidens,  and  disposes  them  to 
mutual  love.  LofTna  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  reconciling  lorers 
who  had  been  estranged  from  each  other;  while  Wara  presided  over 
marriage  and  heard  the  vows  and  oaths  of  lovers.  Is  not  this  as  fine  as 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Grecian  mythology?  Nay,  does  it  not  surpass 
the  amorous  Venus  and  her  mad-cap  boy,  that  inveterate  rogue  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  ? — Odinias,  the  god  of  gods,  Alfader  the  father  of  all, 
or,  as  some  say,  Walfader,  the  father  of  all,  who  fell  in  battle^— he  was 
the  god  of  war — the  Valkyrias  are  awfnl  but  yet  beautiful  beings,  neither 
daughters  of  heaven  nor  hell,  neither  begotten  by  gods  nor  cradled  in 
the  lap  of  immortal  mothers.  They  were  the  attendant  'maids  of  Odin, 
with  helmets  and  mail,  and  mounted  on  fleet  horses.  Their  office,  among 
other  things,  was  to  conduct  heroes  to  Valhalla,  as  their  name  signifies, 
they  are  the  coursers  of  the  slain.  The  residence  of  the  gods  is  Asgard, 
the  fortross  of  heaven,  whence  the  bridge  Brefost  6t  Rainbow  leads  to 
the  earth.  This  bridge  is  guarded  by  Humdd,  a  son  of  nine  gigantic 
sisters.  He  sees  as  plainly  by  night  as  by  day,  and  his  ear  is  so  acute 
that  he  hears  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields,  and  the  wool  upon  the  lambs. 
The  fortress  Asgard  contains  the  palaces  of  the  gods.  There  is  Vales- 
kialf,*the  silver  palace  of  Odin,  vrith  all  the  divinities.  In  the  centre  of 
Asgard,  is  the  valley  of  Ida,  the  hall  of  judgment.  Here,  too,  was  Glad- 
heim,  the  hall  of  joy ;  Wingolf,  the  palace  of  friendship  and  love,  and 
Giason,  the  forest  of  golden  trees.  Valhalla  was  a  separate  palace,  with 
groves  and  beautiful  environs.  Here  was  the  abode  of  heroes  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Life  was  passed  in  Valhalla  in  bloody  war  and  riotous 
revelry.  Their  amusements  and  happiness  were  of  the  following 
description.  In  the  morning,  the  heroes  of  Valhalla  all  went  out  to 
6bhfl!(it  "i^nd  engaged  with  each  other  in  bloody  battle  until  noon,  when 
the  trumpet  soiihded  to  call  them  to' the  feast.  Immediately  all  wounds 
were  healed,  and  in  high  spirits  the  warriors  returned  to  the  hall  where 
a'suniptuoue  feast  was  prepared,  a  principal  dish  of  which  was  an  enor- 
mous Wild  boar,  vi^liidh  was  placed  upon  the  table  everyday.  The 
V^kyfias  Served  and  poured  their  wine,  which  it  has  been  said  they 
drabk'frbm  the  skulls  of  those  they  had  slain  in  batde  while  on  earth. 

'tkhp^rfect  as  this  sketch  of  their  religion  is,  it  must  suffice  for  the 
pres^ht.    Now  were  I  to  ask  you  what  was  the  probable  or  certain 
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<ierdbtal  developeitieht  of  the  Scandinavians,  would  you  have  much 
h^itation  in  replying  t  Thai  they  possessed  a  fairly  developed  intellec- 
tda!  Vegidn,  is  unquestionable.  Their  mythology  and  history  show  this. 
Their  organ  of  Wonder  was  very  active ;  Ideality  was  not  deficient,  hut 
Impai^i^d  grace  and  beauty  to  several  parts  Of  their  system.  Some  of 
their  pi^dpbnsiti^s  were,  however,  excessively  large.  Combativehess 
arid  Deistructiven^ss  were  obviously  predominant.  Hence  their  Supretne 
God  >^as  a  itiere  Varrior,  and  their  heaven  was  little  else  than  a  mighty 
battle' 'field,  and  a  UkU  6f  gluttoily  and  drunkenness.  In  one  respect  it 
seems  to  have  differed  materially  from  the  conceptions  formed  in  warmer 
cHmiltes.  Thou^  it  was' a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  riot,  it  was  frte  from 
iliat'liceiftiousness  Which  diffused  itself  thi'bugh  the  whole  Grecian 
mythblogy,  and  infected  even  their  highest  gods.  Amativeness  was 
obviously  less  active  among  the  Scandinavians  than  among  the  Indians 
of  Asia,  the  Greeks  or  thelifahometaris.       ^ 

T  know  of  no  'skull^  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  race  now  in  existence, 
or  any  means  by  Which  such  infercfnces  as  these  can  either  be  proved  or 
disproved.  The  history  of  that  people,  however,  may  tend  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  Which  to  the  phrenologists  would  be  presump- 
tive proof,  at  least,  that  my  concltlsfon  is  correct.  TTiey  have  been 
dbsciibed  as  tierce  and  wailike,  engaged  in  piratical  expeditions,  and 
owloing  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  neighboring  country.  In  their 
manners  they  were'severe,  but  stiD  they  Were  hospitable.  Adultery  and 
cowardice  were  Hie  greatest  crimes  "which  they  recognized.  Hell  was 
{^epared  chiefly  indeed  for  ftie  coward,  as*  John  Mason  Good  has  said, 
"They  had  also  llreir  hell,  but  tt  was  only  for  those  who  died  at  home, 
and  who,  as  they  taught,  were  immediately  conveyed 'to  it  and  tormented 
forever  for  their  cowardice  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  misery  of  every  kind." 
Their  respect  for  females  was  very  great.  At  the  public  festivals  and 
fesists,  the  women  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  Notwithstanding  their 
wailike  dispositions,  they  cultivated  die  highest  respect  for  chastiiy. 
7^  "^viometi  did  not  lire  apart  from  mien,  and  tfie  young  'women,  we 
are'  told,  ihight  even  receive  into  their  apartments  their  relations, '  and 
ittd^d  their  i\iture  husbands.  If  during  a  journey,  twoindividuals '  of 
different  sexes,  and  unmarried,  Wel«  obliged'  tb  sleep' upon'  the  liaikie  b6d, 
the'inan  plftced  b' naked  sword  between  the  wbman  imd  himself,  and  it 
formed 'a  more  secure  barrier  than  modern  t^olts.  The 'women,  too, 
were  educated,  and  partook  of  the  ii^rilke  spirit  of  thd  other  sex.  Th^y 
alone  pfractised'  nledicihe  aiid  'sdirgery ;  ^dy  alone  di^ssed  the  wounded, 
for  they  followed  'their  fausb^ds  to  battle  ;and  jpeilshed  with  them,  br 
n^Usettbled  the  troops  to  ^ottg^' their  desiih. 
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Their  religion,  like  their  character^  pieeented  some  strange  sflinilifs 
and  contradictions.  Barbarism  and  refinement  seem  to  have  beeif  doedy 
allied.  Individual  virtues  shone  out  from  amidst  deformities  and  vices. 
But  I  must  turn  more  directly  to  our  subject 

I  observe,  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  I  have  before  laid  down,  thai 
with  some  exceptions  and  allowances  which  I  shall  spedfy,  the  oeiefacal 
organization  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  system  of  religion,  or 
at  least  of  the  spirit  of  the  religion,  which  the  people  possessing  it  will 
adopt.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain  organizations,  and,  odier  things 
being  equal,  we  ma^  reasonably  expect  to  find  them  in  each  other's 
society.  No  phrenologist  could  anticipate  the  ideal  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  among  the  Boschmen  or  Saabs  of  Southern  Africa.  Nor  would 
he  expect  the  rude  religions  of  the  American  Indians  amidst  the  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  Europe.  These  are  broad  examples  it  is  true, 
but  I  choose  them  because  they  are  so  striking,  &at  no  one  can  heaitale 
a  moment  in  assenting  to  Ae  proposition  they  are  introduced  to  suf^Mxrt 
But  what  is  true  on  so  large  a  scale,  is  equally  as  true,  though  not  as 
visible,  on  a  smaller  one. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  people  retain  a  religion  that  has  become 
venerable  by  age,  long  afler  they  have  both  intellectually  and  morally 
outgrown  it  They  still  cling  to  its  form,  after  its  spirit  has  departed. 
They  preserve  it  as  something  sacred,  or  what  they  dare  not  renounce, 
although  they  have  ceased  to  interpret  and  understand  it  according  to  its 
original  import  and  design.  This  remark  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
religion  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  philosophers  had  long 
rejected  in  their  schools  the  whole  system.  Among  the  enlightened,  its 
fables  were  deemed  as  but  ridiculous  tales  for  children.  Still  it  was  a 
religion  loved  by  the  vulgar  and  sanctioned  by  the  influence  of  time  and 
the  authority  of  the  state.  They  therefore  hesitated  to  explode  it,  lest 
by  so  doing  they  should  root  up  the  foundations  of  society  itself.  At  the 
time  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced,  this  old  religion  was  &st 
losing  its  power.  Homer^s  mythology,  replete  with  fancies  but  destitale 
of  the  elements  suited  to  a  cultivated  people,  was  addressed  only  to  the 
ruder  ages  of  a  nation,  and  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  become  obso- 
lete. There  was  an  attempt,  we  all  know,  after  the  time  of  Christ,  to 
give  this  mythdogy  a  philosophic  and  spiritual  cast,  and  thus  to  fit  it  to 
resist  the  new  religion  that  was  breaking  in  upon  its  ancient  domain. 
The  efibrt  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  in  three  centuries  heathenism, 
in  manner  at  least,  waa  almost  extinct  throughout  the  vast  Roman 
Empire.  The  people  were  prepared,  in  a  measure,  for  the  change  by 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  general  culture.    Among  the  Oiientalsi 
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on  the  contrary,  ihere  had  been  little  progress  for  centuries,  and  has 
been  to  this  day.  They  felt,  and  now  feel,  little  need  therefore  of  a  new 
religion,  and  hence  Christianity  has  made  but  feeble  advancerthronghoat 
the  rast  regions  of  Asia,  while  all  Burope  has  submitted  to  its  domin- 
ion. 

It  is  with  sects  and  parties  as  it  is  with  nations  and  people.  A  creed 
may  be  nominally  retained  as  a  whole,  long  aAer  its  most  important 
particulars  have  ceased  to  be  believed.  IVe  might  instance  France 
before  the  Revolution,  and  England  at  the  present  day;  or  to  take  a  case 
near  home,  the  Presbyterian  churoh  in  our  own  country.  The  creed 
professed  is  that  6f  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  faith 
actually  believed  by  great  numbers  is  that  of  John  Wesley.  Wherever 
there  is  progress  in  general  culture,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  literature 
and  morals,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  old  formations'  and  ancient 
symbols  will,  like  the  garments  of  childhood,  be  ultimately  outgrown. 
They  may  be  left  to  hang  about,  and  even  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  but  they  can  actually  be  worn  no  more. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  the  heathen  world,  such  progress  either  does 
not  exist,  or  they  remain  quite  stationary,  or  else  it  is  so  slight  that  ages 
and  ages  would  be  necessary  to  effect  any  considerable  change.  And 
hence  we  may  regard  their  religious  systems  and  their  cerebral  organ- 
izations as  pretty  accurate  exponents  of  each  other. 

Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  we  speak  of  nations, 
we  speak  of  the  great  mass,  and  that  individuals  may  be  found  who  far 
excel  their  countrymen  in  general  knowledge.  Such  individuals  will  be 
commonly  found  to  be  infidels  like  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  or 
else  they  will  enjoy  a  purer  faith,  the  growth  of  their  own  better  and 
purer  minds. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Spurzheim  that  **  refined  ideas  are  commonly 
buried  under  heaps  of  rubbish  and  superstition,  so  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  doctrines.  We  find,'^  he  adds, 
'*  sublime  precepts  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  religious  systems  among 
the  Indians,  Chinese,*'  &c.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  renders  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  something  sublime  even  in  the  grossest 
religion  on  earth.  The  ideas  of  God  and  eternity  seem  almost  indispen* 
sable  to  every  religion,  and  noUiing  can  surpass  them  for  grandeur  and 
power. 

In  the  rudest  state  of  human  society,  however,  these  ideas  seem  but 
imperfectly  developed.  Religion  in  such  a  state  is  almost  if  not  quite 
universally  what  is  called  Fetichism.    We  find  it  among  the  American 
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Indians,  but,  more  particulfniy  among  the  inhabit^ts  of  Afiiem.  It  con- 
sists in  great  respect  and  indeed^  an  adoration  of  any  thipg  and  eveij 
thing  recommended  as  a  talisman  or  a  cbann. 

The  negro  head  indicates  great  leligioufl^ess.  Veneration  and 
Hope  are  well  developed,  but  it  is  deficient  in  Conscientionsness  and 
Cautiousness,  in  Ideality  and  reflection.  The  conaeqiience  is  as  might 
be  expected;  they  are  exceedingly  supejrstitiops,  and  their  superstitiaii 
is  nof  enlivened,  by  the  workings  of  imagination  or  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  They  are  alive  with  the  sense  of  the  existence  and 
presence  of  an  invisible  power}  and  they  worship  it  in  the  tree  thatgives 
them  their  food,  the  rock  that  shades  thenit  \x\  the  serpent  which  they 
dread,  and  the  monkeys  ,and  parrots  whose  wild  gambols  or  sparkling 
featherei  and  harsh  voices  fun^ish  them  amusement  **  Any  thing,"  says 
a  popu^  writer, "  that  strike^  the  irregular  imagination  of  the  n^pro, 
bec9me8  his  y6/|cA,  or  the  idle  of  his  worship.  He  adores  and  in  dif- 
ficulties consults  a  trQ^». a  rock,  an  egg,  a  fish-bone,  a  date-«tone,  a  hoin, 
or  a  blade  of  grass."  They  are  delighted  tliat  they  can  c^rry  their  gods 
alojng  with  them,  and  there^by  always  have  them  near,  and  they  may 
flp]netin;ies  be  seen  with  a  whole  string  of  these  fetiches. 

The^egro.  ,is  no^  geneirally  possessed  of  large.  Destructiveness,  though 
some  tribes,  among  them  formedy  ate  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  slain 
in  battle,  with  the  hopi^  of  being  inspired  with  their  courage.  This 
simple  circumstance  may  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  defi- 
ci^en^  courage,  while  at  the  same  tiiiie  it  demonstrates  an  active  HVonder 
as  well  ^  Hope,  and  a  feeble  intellect. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the^  are  a  great  many  tribes 
in  Africa,  diflering  much  from  each  other ;  there  are  also  several  vari^Mis 
forms  of  religion.  In  Whidah, .  for  instancet  a  serpent  is  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  war,  of  agriculture,  of  trade,  iiz.  It  is  kept  in  a  species 
of  temple,  and  is  attended  by  priests,.  In  Benin  a  lizard  is  the  object 
of  public  worship;  in  Dah,pmy,  a  leopard,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gape  Messuradoy  the  sifii.  Some  negroes,  we  are  told,  fashioo  their 
fetiches  into  .an  imitation  of  the  human  form.. .  Malte-Brun  remarks  that 
•«  Fetichism  is  one  gr^t  cause  of  the.  ignorance  and  immorality  oi  the 
Africans."  Wpuld  it  not  be  more  tru^  to  9^  that  their  bad  organization 
is  one  great  cause  of  both  their  ignorance  and  fetichism,  too  ?  Take  a 
hundred  children  of  the  European  stockt  and  place  them  in  their  early 
infancy  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  would  they  or  would  they  not  break 
away  from  the  barb^ri^jm.and  ignorano^  in  which  the  nafivci  African  lives? 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  religion  ^,xerts  a  reciproQ^l  influence  on  organ- 
ization.   It  possesses  as  a  part  of  general  culture,,  and  in.  rude  nations  a 
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very  important  part,  a  kind  of  conservative  power ;  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  things,  by  preventing  rash  departures  from  beaten  paths.  But 
the  African  must  have  been  ignorant  and  barbarous  before  fetichism  could 
have  arisen  with  him.  It  is  the  natural  growth  of  his  organization,  and 
could  every  trace  of  it  be  banished  from  his  mind,  it  would  spring  up 
anew. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  New  Zealander.  What  religion  does  his 
head  indicate  t  Here  is  a  head  of  tolerable  size,  but  the  propensitief 
greatly  preponderate.  The  coronal  region  above  Cautioi^ness,  is  broad 
biit  exceedingly  shallow.  It  has  great  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness,  but  is  decidedly  deficient  in  Benevolence,  Veneration  and  C.oi^ci- 
eBtionsness.  '*  Tlie  character  which  it  indicates,"  says  Mr.  Coi^ibe, 
*'  is  one  of  considerable  energy,  cruel,  cunning,  cautious  and  vain.** 
Their  disposition  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  irritable^  and  when  excited 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  blood-thirsty.  Their  religion, is 
rather  simple.  They  believe  in  a  supreme  divinity,  and  in  a  god  of 
anger  and  death.  This  latter  god  obviously  corresponds  with  their 
organization  and  character.  They  exhibited  their  Cautiousness  as  well 
as  great  Philoprogenitiveness  by  taking  care  to  have  their  children 
sprinkied  as  soon  as  bom,  by  the  Tohurga,  or  priest ;  without  which,  they 
sappose  tfaley  would  grow  up  with  a  most  perverse  disposition,  or  else  be 
doomed  to  death.  They  manifest  their  feeble  Benevolence  by  placing 
their  fneodB  as  soon  as  they  fall  dangerously  sick,  under  the  tabro,  a 
kind  of  conseeratnm  or  spora,  deny  him  all  ifood,  and  leave  him  to  die 
aeeoiding  to  the  mandate  of  the  gocl  of  anger  and  death.  They  carry 
their  revenge  so  far  as  to  eat  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  entertain 
die  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  seal  the  doom  of  the  soul  of  their  enemies 
to  eternal  fire.  It  is  said  they  do  not  eat  their  enemies  from  any  love  ot 
human  fiesh,  but  only  to  gratify  their  hatred  and  revenge.  We  see  at 
a  glance  that  their  religion  and  flieir  organization  correspond.  They 
have  thought  thehr  gods  like  themselves,  angry,  vindictive  and  cruel. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Hindoo  skull.  This  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  elongated  and  narrow,  and  of  course  deficient  in  the  great 
dements  of  a  fierce  and  energetic  character,  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness.  The  intellectual  feculties  are  fairly  developed,  but  he  is  more, 
prone  to  analogical  than  direct  reasoning,  and  is  fond  of  metaphors  and 
comparisons.  His  love  of  the  marvellous'  is  great,  and  his  whole  reli- 
gion is  but  a  series  of  marvdls  and  wonders,  surpassing  all  the  powers 
of  Bnropean  creduSty.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindoos  liave  three  hundred, 
and  Hiirty-three  millions  of  deities  or  gods,  but  among  the  most 
important  are  three :  VtBhnu,  Siva,  and  Brahma ;  or  rather  the  Hindoofi. 
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wonhip  die  Supreme  God  under  tliiee  fbfins.  Their  mjdiologr; 
bids  defiance,  I  will  not  ny  to  bdiei^  but  even  to  coDeepdoB. 
religion  is  said  to  be  panlheistic,  ondentanding  by  thai  dpwgnatina  a 
religion  which  incnkates  the  belief  in  One  eziatiDg  in  aD  ddn^  md  al 
diings  existing  in  one  Grod  in  the  nniTeise  and  the  mivene  m  God, 
and  which  regards  natore  as  a  rerdation  of  the  divine  inleiligcBee. 
Erery  thing  is  thus  the  continual  transformatiou  or  a  metamoiplioBiB  of 
God.  On  this  doctrine  rests  the  belief  of  a  metanunphoais  or  tiiBiw- 
gration  of  souls.  Like  the  New  Zealanders,  diey  take  their  i^ged  md 
tkk  friends  to  the  rirer  Ganges  and  leave  them  to  die,  qoile 
to  their  sufferings.  They  look  upon  divine  rest,  immeinon  or  a 
in  the  Godhead,  as  the  highest  pexfection,  and  Ward  repnsentsdiem  as 
anticipating  ultimately  a  total  annihiladon.  If  this  be  true,  it  striking^ 
corresponds  with  their  singular  deficiency  of  Yitativeness,  or  love  «f 
life.  *'  If  fatigued  on  a  march,  they  ask  no  greater  boon  than  io  be 
allowed  to  lie  down  and  repose,  with  every  chance  of  being  devomed 
by  the  wild  beasts,  or  of  being  overtaken  and  riain  by  the  piOBiiiDg 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  observed  by  yon  all,  that  individals  of  the  same 
sect  differ  in  their  views  and  feelings  as  really  as  do  tlie  seets  themselves, 
ttid  it  is  sometimes  seen  that  men  have,  through  certain  influenoes  of  £hJi- 
ion,  or  momentary  excitement,  or  some  thing  else  appealing  to  some  of 
their  fiiculties,  associated  themselves  with  a  sect  with  whose  spirit  and 
general  characteristics  they  have  litde  sympathy.  But  generally  spedi* 
ing,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  exists  a  considerable  degree 
of  harmony  among  the  members  of  the  same  sect  or  party  in  rdigion. 
Contrast,  for  one  moment,  the  zeal,  the  love  of  excitement,  and  some- 
times the  noise  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  with  the  calm,  quiet  and 
silent  Friends,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  mere  chance  that  dictates  to  the 
members  composing  these  bodies,  their  respective  preferences.  Contrast 
again,  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Catholic  or  even  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  the  simplicity  and  unostentatious  service  of  the  Methodists 
or  the  Quakers.  Compare,  again,  the  rigid  spirit  and  doctrines  of  one 
system  of  faith,  with  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  another.  Indeed  we 
behold  on  all  sides  strange  diversities,  and  to  what  shsiU  we  refer  them, 
if  they  do  not  find  their  ground  in  the  diversities  of  human  organization 
and  consequent  character  T 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Combe,  that "  Aose  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  <m  the 
tbreatenings  of  the  gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructivenese  deficient,  hold  out  almost 
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mbmfdy  ito  pvomtsefl/'  The  effect  is  as  we  AoM  enticipate  ;  peo- 
ple possessing  the  same  general  oiganizatienf  are  pleaeed  with  the  sane 
kind  of  preaching.  Those  of  great  Destiuetiveness,  are  gratified  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  while  men  of  an  apposite  organization  will  seek 
the  good  tidings  of  salvation^  and  find  little  jdeasoie  in  any  ministeTy  of 
whieh  these  do  not  oonstitute  a  prominent  part.  This  is  but  an  individ- 
ual case,  a  divecsity  that  afbets  but  one  or  two  faeulties ;  yet  the  prineii^ 
wtueh  it  involves  is  of  universal  applieahility« 

It  may  be  asked,  if  these  doctrines  be  acknowledged  true,  of  what 
utility  ean  they  be  to  society  ?  What  useful  bearings  can  phrenolovy 
h^ye  on  the  snbject  of  religion  ?  I  answer^  that  phrenology  will  hdp 
to  more  just  and  discrinii0atiag  views  of  clvristianily,  to  a  higher  rever* 
cnoe*  and,  I  trust,  a  deeper  love  of  a  religion  ads^ted  to  man  in  the 
highest  stage  of  moral  developement*  It  would  also  help-to  guide  us  in 
omr  duty  in  the  great  work  of  Evangeliaiiig  the  world.  The  opinion 
has  been  commonly  maintained,  that  the  gospel«  as  designed  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  must  be  adapted  to  all  nations  and  conditions  of  men. 
But  is  this  in  accordance  with  fact?  Are  our  Ameriean  Indians  capable 
of  being  christians  ?  Can  they  be  converted  to  more  than  a  nominal 
sbristiaMity  ?  I  might  mention  other  classes  of  people  who  seem  organ- 
ically  unfitted  for  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  such  a  religion  as.oars. 
They  must  first  be  elevated  to  a  higher  inteUeetual  and  moral  character. 
This  seems  to  point  us  in  our  missionary  labors,  ta  the  preliminary  taA 
of  carrying  civilization  and  science  in  advance  of  Christianity.  It  should 
teacl)  us  also  to  discriminate  amidst  the  various  fields  of  missionary 
labprs ;  for,  phrencdogically  considered,  some  classes  of  the  heathen 
world  open  cheering  prospects  to  the  missionary,  while  others  forbid 
all  reasonable  expectation  of  tolerable  success*  The  htstoiy  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  most  complete  eonfij^n* 
^tion  of  phrenqlogical  doctrines  on, this  subject,  and  could  its  voice  be 
heard  and  heeded,  it  would  give  force  and  efiiciency  to  this  great  moral 
movemient,  and  save  those  interested  in  its  direction  from  the  disappoint* 
ments  and  reverses  which  have  so  frequently  attended  their  efforta. 

But  there  is  one  lesson  more  of  great  practical  utility,  which  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology  inculcate,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Amidst 
the  diversities  of  opinion  existing  among  christians,  there  is  also  no  little 
uncharitableness  and  censure.  Each  assumes  his  own  creed  to  be  tnie, 
and  is  prone  to  regard  his  neighbors  who  differ  from  him^  as,  in  a  manner, 
outlaws  from  society,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  condemnation.  This 
is  u  form  and  spirit  nothing  but  bigotry.  Phrenology  teaches  us  to  be 
tolerant  toward  those  who  differ  from  us.  It  may  be  that  they  are  less 
VOL.  in. — 29. 
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criminal  than  we  sappoee.  Their  eiron  may  be  more  the  lesult  of  ai 
unhappy  organization  than  of  a  pervense  and  wicked  disposition.  These 
remarks  of  course  apply  only  to  opinions  honesdy  maintained. 

It  also  teaches  us  that  in  the  economy  of  God  there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  a  reason  for  the  yarious  forms  of  religion  existing  among  men. 
They  are  in  some  measure  the  exponents  of  ihe  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  various  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral  developement,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  adapted  to  its  condition  and  wants. 
Among  christians  this  is  particularly  the  case.  I  do  not'  fear  for  the 
fate  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  on  individud  grounds,  so 
long  as  men  study  for  themselves,  and  speak  forth  calmly  and  strongly 
the  convictions  of  their  own  minds.  The  forms  which  Christianity  b 
made  to  put  on,  differ  widely,  it  is  true,  from  each  otlier.  But  each,  I 
doubt  not,  is  adapted  to  its  sphere  of  action.  If  we  are  led  to  look  on 
any  of  them  with  contempt,  might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what 
other  form  would  those  who  adopt  them  be  inclined,  or  even  be  able,  to 
receive  ?  But  whatever  may  be  the  form,  the  sphit  of  religion  is  nothing 
else  than  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  of  tlie  people  whose  tt  is.  And  the 
spirit  of  every  religion  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  progress  of 
mind  amidst  which  it  is  living,  and  by  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  modified. 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  my  subject  the  slightest  justice. 
We  need,  for  pursuing  it  with  profit,  either  a  respectable  number  of 
skulls,  or  of  accurate  casts  of  the  sects  and  nations  whose  religion  we  are 
to  consider.  Then,  with  the  best  authorities  with  respect  to  religious 
opinions  and  practices  in  our  hands,  we  should  be  prepared,  in  some 
degree,  for  tracing  what  I  doubt  not  would  be  found  the  generally  striking 
harmony  between  cerebral  developement  and  the  aotofd  religious  faith  of 
the  people.  We  should  be  able  to  see  what  an  influence  organization 
reidly  exerts  over  the  dbgmas  of  men,  and  more  especially  over  the 
spirit  of  poptilarteligiuns. '  The  cases  to  which  I  have  sd  un^tisfactorily 
appealed,  are  foreign  and  heathen  religions,  but  die  principles  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  embrace  Christianity  as  well  as  every  other 
form  of  religious  opinion.  It  does  by  no  means  follow,  because  aD 
Christendom  professes  Christianity,  and  appeals  for  its  doctrines  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  they  aU  agree  in  their  views  of  God,  of  his 
moral  government,  or  his  mode  of  salvation.  Nay,  it  is  obvious  to  us 
all  that  this  is  not  the  fact  You  may  take  ten  or  a  hundred  men,  equaDy 
learned  and  equally  sincere,  but  gathered  from  different  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  exhibiting,  as  they  will,  the  national  diversities,  and  when 
brought  together  they  will  be  found  to  differ  gready  in  their  respective 
views.    They  will  perhaps  use  on  many  points  nearly  or  quite  the  same 
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langDage,  and  jet  the  moment  they  attempt  to  explain  themselves,  the 
diversity  of  their  sentiments  will  be  manifest  It  is  the  same  blessed 
tniUi,  the  same  glorious  system,  but  it  is  contemplated  by  different  minds 
through  different  cerebral  organisations.  One  with  good  leiectiire 
faculti^  and  great  Fimmess,  wiD'  be  Bpx  to  consider  God  as  a  sovereign 
who  frames  his  plans  and  does  all  his  pleasure ;  a  widely  different  organ- 
ization, with  a  deficient  Firmness,  whose  own  purposes  are  often 
changed,  will  be  prone  to  look  upon  the  Deity  as  affected  by  circnm- 
stanceSf  and  uncertain  at  the  beginning  what  the  end  shall  be.  One 
with  great  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  unchecked  by  Benevo- 
lence or  Conscientiousness,  will  invest  the  Deity  with  something  of  his 
own  character,  and  contemplate  the  future  exhibitions  of  his  wrath  with 
feelings  bordering  on  pleasure.  Another  with  large  Benevolence  looks 
upon  the  Deity  as  but  a  transcript  of  himself,  as  one  in  whom  good  will 
is  predominant,  and  whose  kindness  and  love  are  shining  out  on  every 
occasion.  Great  Wonder  makes  theological  mysteries  easy  of  accepta- 
tion. FuU  Hope  tends  to  make  the  future  bright,  while  a  deficiency  of 
this  organ  inclines  even  the  christian  to  a  tinge  of  gloom  if  not  of  des- 
pondency. 

In  no  one,  perhaps,  now  living,  is  Christianity  seen  in  its  own  pure 
light,  and  felt  in  its  true  and  fidl  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
and  one  that  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Christianity,  that  having  its 
abode  as  it  has  in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  human  mind — an  activity  distin- 
guished by  a  progress  in  every  thing  that  strengthens,  purifies  or  adorns 
our  common  nature,  and  after  a  lapse  of  near  two  thousand  years  of 
constant  advancement  and  increasing  elevation  of  mind  and  morals,  the 
religion  of  the  poorNazarene  is  not  outgrown — ^nay,  is  not  yet  compre- 
hended. Old  systems  have  passed  away,  and  the  world's  philosophies 
ef  that  age  have  become  obsolete,  and  new.  ones  hav^  been  introduced  to 
fill  their  places^  But  Christianity  still  standf  in  tl^greeiuiess  of  its  ^, 
and  we  hardly  feel  that  time,  who  wears  out  and  obliterates  all  things 
dse,  has  laid  his  finger  upon  this  spiritual  edifice,  this  temple  of  living 
tiuth.  Nor  will  it  grow  old;  man  may  continue  to  go  onward  and 
upward  for  centuries  and  centuries  yet  to  come,  and  still  Christianity  wOl 
be  his  religion,  adapted  to  his  nature,  and  more  than  all  things  else 
calculated  to^improve  and  exalt  it  And  we  look  forward  to  that  distant 
period  when  humanity  shall  have  arrived  at  its  perfection ;  then,  and  not 
tin  theto,  will  this  religion  be  foHy  understood  and  comprohended  i  ifaen, 
and  not  till  then,  will  it  fully  penetrate  and  reform  and  control  our  whole 
being,  and  be  to  us  what  it  is  proclaimed,  the  po'ver  of  God  Unto  Salva- 
tion, which  alone  maketh  free  indeed. 


ARTICLE  n. 
PhkbholooicjU.  htblopbnent*  amd  chakaotxr  or  Pxtek  RonmoMy 
1THO  vM  BXBCiniB*  Apul  16th,  it  Nsw  BmusawicK,  N.  J.,  roa 
TBB  auRDBK  or  A.  SiTTBUl,  Eao. 


The  above  cut  is  a  conecl  reprCRentaUon  of  Ae  head  of  Peter  Hotuo- 
8<Hi,-who  murdered  on  die  3d  of  December  lest,  A.  Snydnn,  E!k).,  of 
Mew  Bninawick,  N.  J.  The  cut  is  dTawn  fVom  a  caaCtdEen  inpluter 
of  paris  from  die  head'  of  Robinson  on  the  day  pretioua  to  hia  execatitni. 
"Riere  cannot  be,  therefore,  any  inaccuracy  ordeTiati<HiindiecaA,etdM' 
aa  to  aize,  proportions  or  derelopementa,  from  the  living  head.  And  aa 
tfie  hair  wa»  in  some  places  shaved  off,  and  in  ofliers  berag  wry  thin,  m 
are  able  to  make  out  very  exact  measurementa,  vhich  are  asfbllows  !•«- 

Ciicmnferenee  ot  timd  mnotd  Deattoot;,  Phitopn.,  9f.6 
InidvMl n^ 

FVom  DeatmetiveneM  » DeatraotiveiMBs,  .    fcS 

"'  Aoqnisitiveneaa  to  Acqaiiittv«n«BS|  •  ,  .  AA 
"  Ear  to  Benertdence,  .  .  .  •  ■  B-^ 
"        "      Firmmxi,        ....  .4.3 
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ne  above  ont  presents 

B  froal  vi 

£w  of  the  head  of  Robinflon. 

De»dopemeiilB  as  given 

onsBcaleof  7: 

AmafiyeneBS,  -        -        - 

IntabitiveneBe, 

Cautiouaness, 

ConceDtrativeDeM, 

AcquiaitiveneM, 

•     4 

Seir-wteem, 

Form, 

PirauMM,       ■        ■ 

Sae, 

Weight,        -        - 

Hope,            -     ,  . 

Color, 

Marvellousnen, 

Order, 

Veneration, 

Calculation, 

Loealiiy,        ... 

Eventnaihr, 

Ideality,          -        - 

Time, 

Sublimity, 

Tune. 

ImilaUon, 

Language, 

MirthfiihWH, 

Causality, 

Comparwon,          -        - 

a  trial,  (WtlUam  H.  Attree,)  describes 

bia^wcKM  asMtows:  " 

Thepriac 

iner  is  about  40  years  of  age 

ft  feet 
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9  inches  high,  well  made,  though  not  stoutlj  built,  but  with  a 
unpleasant  cast  of  countenance.  His  skin  has  a  dark  and  dirtj  paJe 
brownish  cast,  not  yellow  from  sickness;  his  hair  is  bushj  and  of  adaik 
brown  color,  cut  short;  his  whiskers  are  small ;  his  eyes  of  a  light  grey; 
his  nose  slightly  pug;  his  forehead  low ;  his  chin  and  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  so  small  as  to  appear  quite  a  deformity ;  and  the  tout  ensemble 
completely  repulsive."  The  head  of  Robinson  was  somewhat  above 
the  average  size,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cut  presenting 
the  side  view,  was  remarkably  developed  in  the  posterior  part,  while  his 
forehead  was  very  retreating.  The  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
brain  were  relatively  very  large,  when  compared  with  the  anterior  lobe ; 
and  consequently  his  selfish  propensities  and  feelings  predominated 
altogether  over  his  intellect  and  moral  sentiments. 

But  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  and  correctly  the  no/uro/ elements 
of  Robinson^s  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  somewhat  in 
detail,  his  principal  mental  faculties  and  their  several  combinations. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  these  two  general  princi- 
ples— ^first,  that  the  stronger  a  faculty  naturally  is,  the  greater  is  its 
tendency  to  activity,  and  consequently  those  faculties  which  are  the 
strongest  as  a  class,  will  constitute  the  leading  traits  of  character;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  mere  animal  feelings  are  blind  in  their  nature,  and  that 
the  direction  and  character  which  they  take,  will  depend,  in  a  gsat 
measure,  upon  the  influence  which  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments 
exercise  over  them.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark  here,  that  such 
is  the  balance  or  rather  general  developement  of  certain  classes  of  oigans 
in  the  present  case,  that  their  manifestations  will  vary  considerably 
according  to  circumstances,  and  will  exhibit  at  different  times,  seemingly 
contradictory  traits  of  character.  Sometimes  the  domestic  feelings  will 
predominate  in  activity,  rendering  their  possessor,  for  the  time  being, 
very  good  to  his  family  and  friends ;  and  then  again,  his  selfish  propen- 
sities, rendering  him  morose,  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  and  again  his 
mirthfulness,  love  of  fun  and  notoriety  will  predominate. 

The  social  or  domestic  feelings  in  Robinson  were  very  strong.  The 
organ  of  Amativeness  was  one  of  his  largest  organs,  and  its  maaifestationB 
would  not  be  any  too  well  governed  or  restrained,  his  Conscietiousness, 
Benevolence  and  Approbativeness  being  all  deficient.  His  Philopro- 
genitiveness  was  large,  but  as  Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem  were  also 
very  large,  with  deficient  Benevolence  and  reflective  intellect,  he  would 
sometimes  be  extravagantly  fond  of  his  children,  and  then  again,  would 
intentionally  wound  their  feelings,  and  be  extremely  severe  and  unfeeling 
in  his  treatment  of  them.    Though  Adhesiveness  was  somewhal  stioogf 
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yet  his  attachment  to  the  other  sex  would  partake  more  of  physical  love 
than  pure  friendship,  and  his.  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  generally 
would  be  characterized  more  by  supreme  selfishness  than  by  real  disin- 
terestedness, in  consequence  of  the  great  predominance  of  the  selfish 
fiBusulties.  The  organs  m  the  side  head,  as  will  be  distincdy  seen  by 
the  second  cut,  were  very  large.  These  embrace  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  would  render  hin^  cruel,  selfish 
and  deceptive.  It  is  true,  that  Secretiveness  would  not  appear  to  good 
advantage,  his  Cautiousness  and  Reflective  Intellect  being  so  deficient 
that  he  could  neither  make  nor  carry  out  any  well  laid  plans  or  schemes. 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness  were  large,  rendering  him  very  decided  and 
self-willed ;  and  with  weak  Approbativeness  and  Cautiousness,  he  would 
be  comparatively  regardless  of  character  and  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  well  as  reckless  of  consequences.  The  moral  sentiments,  as  a  class, 
were  very  deficient,  and  would  have  but  very  little  agency  m  the  forma* 
tion  of  his  character.  The  three  leading  moral  faculties  whose  dictates 
are  ^'  to  do  justice,"  '^  love  merey,"  and  *'  walk  humbly  before  God,'*  had 
comparatively  no  restraining  or  controling  influence  over  Robinson. 
l*hough  he  might  have  been  stricdy  an  honest  man  in  his  dealings,  and 
industrious  in  his  habits,  yet  he  would  never  have  resized  very  sensibly 
die  duties  and  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  Creator  and  his  fellow 
men  as  a  religious  and  accountable  being.  In  consequence  of  his  very 
deficient  Conscientiousness  and  large  Self-esteem,  he  never  would  be 
much  troubled  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  moral  obligation,  but  would 
always  justify  himself  and  think  he  was  perfecdy  right. 

The  anterior  lobe  of  his  brain,  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  was  relatively 
small.  The  Perceptive  Faculties,  as  a  class,  were  much  stronger  than 
the  reflective.  These  would  make  him  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  things,  and  give  him  a  good  practical  judgmentand  fair  business  talents. 
The  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  however,  were  not  laige.  He 
was  not  therefore  capable  of  inventing,  planning,  or  reasoning  very  well, 
where  general  principles  or  the  relations  of  things  were  concerned.  Con* 
structiveness  being  large,  with  strong  observing  faculties,  he  might  be  a 
very  fair  mechanic  and  use  tools  generally  to  good  advantage.  The 
organ  of  Mirthfiilness  was  large,  rendering  him  fond  of  fun  and  some* 
what  witty  in  his  remarks,  and  with  large  Self-esteem,  desirous  of  general 
notoriety  and  distinction.  These  would  constitute  the  leading  elements 
of  a  character,  deduced,  strictly  according  to  phrenological  principles, 
from  the  measurements  and  developements  of  a  cast  or  head  like  that 
of  Robinson's.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  greater  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  illustration,  we  introduce  two  other  cuts,  and  some  remarks 
based  on  a  distmct  set  of  measuremeats. 
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The  above  cuts  piesent  two  views  of  the  outUnes  of  Robinson^s  head» 
as  ascertained  by  Stephen's  Cephalometer,  compared  with  the  average 
or  mean  shape  of  one  thousand  male  adult  heads.  The  dotted  line  ki 
the  outline  of  Bolmison*s  head,  and  the  continued  line  is  designed  to 
represent  an  average  or  medium  head«  From  these  cuts  it  will  be  seen 
in  what  parts  or  organs,  Robinson's  head  exceeded,  and  in  what  it  fell 
bdow,  mediocrity.  The  side  view  shows  a  great  excess  of  the  lower 
animal  organs,  and  a  great  deficiency  in  the  moral  sentiments,  especially 
of  Benevolence.  The  view  of  the  back  part  of  the  head  shows  very 
large  Destmetiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  with  great 
deficiency  of  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness  and  Approbativeness, 
From  both  cuts,  we  see  that  there  was  decidedly  a  great  predominance 
of  the  animal  and  selfish  faculties  over  the  moral  and  intellectual.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  the  least  inaccuracy  or  mistake  in  this  last  measun^- 
ment  of  Robinson's  head. 

The  cephalometer  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  invented  by  Mr. 
Enoe  Stephen's,  and  is  adapted  to  give  the  general  size  of  the  head  and 
the  particular  developemente  of  every  organ  with  mathematical  accuracy 
and  precision.  This  instrument  was  recently  recommended  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  Franklm  Institute  in  this  dty,  as  **  well  contrived  and  adapted 
to  measure  the  shape  and  size  of  human  heads ;  and  to  register  the  same 
by  numbers,  for  the  use  of  the  phrenologist  or  sculptor,  in  drawing  or 
modeling  heads."  It  points  out  the  location  of  every  part  of  the  head, 
by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  measures  its  exact  distance 
from  midway  between  the  ears  or  the  medulla  oUon^fala.  At  some 
future  time  we  may  give  a  more  full  and  detailed  description  of  this 
instrument. 

ft  now  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  above  with  the  real  life  and 
character  of  Robinson  as  exhibited  in  his  late  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Suydam,  as  well  as  disclosed  by  his  dying  confessions.    This  we  shall 
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4o  iii«i  few  woi4t  38  possible.  P^ter  Ral»ii0on  was  bora  Not.  1806, 
in  Ohanber's  street,  New  York.  ^^Mj  father,*'  ea^rs  he  «  wlio  is  stffl 
living,  wasttiy  thmg  bm  a«teady  niaa ;  lie  used  to  drink  too  nrach  liquor; 
he  did  not  Vve  with  my  mother,  so  4liere  was  no  one  to  control  me,  and 
l^ce  moot  boys  ia  New  Toiic,  I  grew  up  wild  and  unmuiageable ;  not 
going  but  very  liUie  to  sdiool,  and  learning  veiy  little  else  Imt  mischief. 
My  mother  was  aa  uncomraonly  hard-working,  industrious  woman ;  she 
used  to  take  in  washing  and  go  out  to  day^s  work." 

When  about  12  years  of  age,  Peter  was  seat  into  the  country  to  learn 
a  tcade.  While  here,  his  master  was  afl»out  to  punish  him  for  some 
nkdemeanor,  Peter  says  in  Telaling  the  faet,  *'  Now,  I  was  a  boy  that 
would  never  submit  to  a  biow  from  any  body,  not  even  from  my  own 
parents,  so  we  had  a  pretty  sharp  eeuffle.**  8oon  after  this,  Peter 
returned  to  New  York,  and  livod  limir  yesuv  with  a  Mr.  Barnes,  during 
which  time  he  sayii,  ^I  used  to  run  a  good  deal  with  fire  engines  and  mix 
up  with  rowd)r^  young  men,  tffi  I  learnt  pretty  much  all  about  all  the 
kinds  of  wickedness  among  young  men  and  young  women,  that  was  a 
going  on  ia  New  York,  but  yet  I'd  never  committed  any  oilence  against 
the  laws,  nor  wasn't  half  as  bad  as  the  vest  (Of  my  associates  and  com- 
panioML  AU  this  time  I  hada't  had  mudi  sdHx^ng  of  any  kind,  and 
though  I  had  sometimes  been  to  the  Mediodist  churches  of  a  night,  yet 
I  went  there  more  hr  a  kind  of  fiolie  witih  young  giils  than  any  thmg 
dse,  so  that  it  didn't  do  me  much  good  any  how.  I  have  also  had  a 
litde  to  do  with  women  in  my  time."  On  account  of  some  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Barnes,  Peter  ran  away,  and  Mr.  B.  went  to  his  motfier  to  get 
her  to  persuade  him  to  come  back,  but  Peter  ss^s,  **  I  wasn^t  a  boy  to 
be  coaxed  no  how  you  could  fix  it|  ibr  I  went  all«die  time  pretty  mudi 
on  my  own  hook,"  (large  Self-esteem  and  weak  Approbativenees.) 
When  about  18  years  old,  he  spent  some  time  in  Florida,  where  neither 
his  habits  nor  principles  were  in  any  measure  improved.  He  spent  his 
Sabbath's  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  amusements,  «nd  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  consequence  of  getting  into  a  scrape  with  a 
**  young  Indian  girl." 

About  the  year  1828,  Robinson  took  up  his  residence  at  New  Bruns* 
wick,  N.  J.  He  soon  after  married ;  pursued  the  trade  of  a  carpenler, 
and  appears  to  have  been  steady  and  industrious.  No  particular  incir 
dents  oecurred  here  worthy  of  note  in  the  life  of  Robinson,  till  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Suydam,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  facts  of  the  murder  were  these.  Mr.  Suydam  held  a  note  of 
975  against  Robinson;  also  held  a  mortgage  on  his  place.    On  the  8d 
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of  December  last,  Robinson,  by  promises  of  payment,  enticed  Mr. 
Suydam  to  his  house,  and  while  Mr.  S.  was  sitting  at  a  table,  Uobinson 
struck  him  on  tlie  head  with  a  mallet;  he  first  knocked  him  down  and 
stunned  him ;  then  took  possession  of  his  money,  watch,  papers,  &c. 
He  then  dragged  the  body  down  into  a  basement  story,  dug  a  hole  under 
the  floor  and  placed  the  body  in  it.  Mr.  Suydam  being  still  alive,  Robin- 
son jumped  upon  the  body,  now  covered  partly  with  dirt,  and  stnick  the 
head  with  his  spade,  till  he  had  completely  kiUed  him.  He  buried  the 
body  several  feet  under  ground,  and  replaced  the  floor.  Robinson  was 
alone  in  the  house.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Suydam  pro- 
duced great  excitement.  Robinson  was  soon  suspected ;  circumstantial 
evidence  proved  strong  against  him.  On  the  14th  Dec.  his  house  was 
examined  and  the  mangled  remains  of  Mr.  Suydam  were  discovered. 

A  few  incidents  that  transpired  daring  his  trial,  will  serve  to  develope 
more  fully  some  traits  in  his  character.  April  14th,  four  days  previous 
to  his  execution,  says  one  of  the  reporters,  (Mr.  Attree]^  <*  last  nigfat  his 
litde  boy  was  taken  to  his  cell  to  see  him  prior  to  their  final  separaiion  in 
this  life.  Peter  was  much  moved  by  the  interview,  and  indeed  it  was 
the  only  time  that  his  sympathies  seemed  affected  since  he  has  been  in 
jail.  The  boy  left  the  cell,  and  Peter  remembered  when  too  late  diat 
he  had  not  bidden  the  child  farewell ;  he  cried  out,  '  I  didn't  wish  him 
good  bye !  I  shall  never  see  him  again  in  this  world.'  and  he  burst  into 
tears,  sat  on  the  floor  of  his  ceU  and  wept  bitterly  for  over  two  houia. 
This  morning  he  is  as  cold  and  indifferent  as  ever.  His  conduct  to  his 
children  was  said  to  be  of  a  very  cruel  character.  He  would  beat  them 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  shut  them  up  in  his  own  house  for  a  whole  day 
without  food,  and  when  they  would  jump  out  of  the  window  and  go  to 
a  neighbor's  for  food,  he  would  beat  them  and  tlireaten  to  kill  them  if 
they  ever  did  so  again."  At  other  times,  he  would  manifest  the  strongest 
affection  possible  for  his  children. 

April  12th,  (says  Mr.  Attree,)  **  his  father  was  with  him  to-day,  and 
cried  bitterly.  Peter  said,  ^*  If  s  no  use  to  show  so  much  sorrow,  father; 
I  don't  deserve  it ;  can't  feel  it ;  and  it's  all  thrown  away  on  me."  Afler 
his  father  left,  he  said, '  what  an  old  fool  my  father  makes  of  himself;  he 
comes  here  and  cries ;  he  goes  home  and  drinks ;  and  if  he  had  brought 
me  up  properly,  I  shouldn't  have  been  here  now.'  I  observed  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  show  less  levity,  and  be  thinking  of  n  ore  serious  matters 
if  he  meant  to.  He  laughed  and  said,  'oh  you  know  Fve  got  four  days 
to  live  yet ;  and  the  parsons  tell  me  the  thief  on  the  cross  didn't  begin  to 
repent  till  an  hour  before  he  died,  and  yet  he  went  to  heaven  they  say ; 
00  Fve  got  plenty  of  time.' 
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While  in  jail,  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  trial,  he  seema  to  hare 
had  no  realizing  sense  of  hia  situation,  no  compunctions  of  conscience, 
no  fear  or  anxiety  about  his  execution  and  the  retributions  of  another 
world.  He  appeared  much  of  the  time  not  only  careless  and  indifferent 
M  l»his  fiite,  but  frequently  sported  and  joked,  under  circumstances  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting.  Though  he  was  often  visited  by  clergymen 
and  other  religious  persons,  yet  their  prayers  and  expostulations  seemed 
to  produce  scarce  any  change  in  his  feelings  or  conduct.  It  is  Urue,  that 
on  eeveral  occasione  he  did  engage  in  religious  duties  and  appeared 
somewhat  affected,  but  it  was  all  apparendy  forced  and  evanescent  in  its 
effects.  When  nearly  the  whole  audience  was  melted  to  tears  by  the 
chaise  of  the  Judge,  ^*  bis  eye  never  quailed ;  his  lips  scarcely  parted, 
and  not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  features."  And  when  asked  how  he  felt, 
he  replied  ''^fint  tatt^'*  He  could  joke  the  sheriff  about  sharing  with 
him  the  fees,  and  the  jailer  about  making  his  own  coffin ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  let  fail  the  second  time  from  the  scaffold,  (the  rope  having 
slipped  the  first)  that  he  could  cry  out  '*  Lord<t  haoe  mercy ^  save  my 


ARTICLE  m. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 

(ContiBued  from  page  419.) 

We  have  said  that  friendship  founded  on  the  higher  sentiments  would 
be  in  very  little  danger  of  being  broken ;  but  imagine  that,  by  some  error 
or  imprudence  incident  to  human  nature,  one  of  the  parties  were  to 
offend  against  the  other,  or  were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  for 
which  he  was  not  altogether  blameless,  how  differendy  would  both  ML 
from  what  they  would  do  on  such  occurrences  happening  if  the  attach- 
ment were  altogether  founded  on  the  propensities  I  In  the  latter  case, 
the  selfish  feelings  of  the  offended  party  would  be  disagreeably  affected, 
his  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  mortified,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  shake  off  the  connexion.  The  pride  of  the  offender  would  be  called 
into  action  by  this  treatment ;  he  would  harden  himself  to  despise  the 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  his  pretended  friend,  and  reciprocal  dislike 
would  reign  between  them.  In  the  other  case,  where  the  sentiments 
were  the  springs  of  the  attachment,  each  would  know  that  when  he 
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eaeAf^he  wwdd  gnere  most  deeply  ^  BenewieDoeaiidCo] 
vem  oi  his  fnend ;  that  these  iaciidties  waali  lameBt  Us  abenaEftioii» 
iaog  ead  desise  ^t  he  weaU  letmii  ^7  lepealMMe  to  die  eoadkiflB 
in  which  they  could  leye  him  again^  he  wwM  know  flist  seifiBh  dtei^ 
pointment  or  anioial  raseiitiBeot  towaids  Um  had  ne  abidiDg  piaee  iaifaa 
miod  of  his  friesd^  the  door  of  leconfiliafion  woold  always  daad  wiis 
open  to  the  hinges ;  and  the  oonntenanee  woidd  habitodly  beam  with  a 
most  kind  and  sincere  invitation  to  retnm,  by  soitaUe  acknowledgment, 
to  aU  the  cordiality  and  deUg^  of  their  fonner  afiection.  if  theAffender 
possessed  almost  any  portion  of  the  moial  sentiaients,  such  priacipfesy 
practically  displayed,  would  mdt  and  anbdne  him  to  lepentance  md  a 
return  to  duty^  and  the  delight  of  being  forgiven  would  more  thsn  eom- 
pensate  any  humiliatioB  to  his  Self-esteem  thai  might  atiend  it 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  elerated  principles  on  whidi  aocfa  a 
friendship  as  this  is  fooned,  we  shatt  hure  no  cKfficulty  in  perceiyJi^ 
how  little  temptation  iX  would  afford  to  abuses  4of  Seevettveness  and  Love 
of  ApptrobatifliB  in  one  party  in  the  iorm  of  mere  compliment  andflatlny* 
addressed  exclusively  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  the  other.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  friend  from  Benevolence,  respects  him  through  Veneration, 
and  desires  to  deal  justly  by  him  from  Conscientiousness,  could  be 
guilty  of  deceit,  and  injure  him  by  ofiering  a  gratification  to  an  inferior 
sentiment  disowned  by  all  the  nobler  powers ;  for  unfounded  compliment 
is  really  deceit,  and  an  injury  to  him  to  whom  it  is  offered.  If  it  has 
any  effect,  it  leads  him  to  suppose  that  he.  has  already  secured  a  place  in 
our  esteem,  when  he  has  not  done  so ;  and  it  thereby  takes  away  from 
him  a  motive  to  act  worthily,  by  which  he  might  really  attain  the  appro- 
bation which  is  thus  hypocritically  proffered  to  him  before  he  has 
desanriedit. 

The  same  principles  enable  us  to  nnderstaiid  how^  in  such  a  firiendr 
ship,  the  parties,  far  fVom  disguising  each  other*slault8«  will  be  pron|rted 
to  tell  the  one  to  the  other  dl  tha;t  be  thinks  amiss.  Each  is  coamoed 
thai  the  oth^  desires  to  aet  habitually  under  the  guidaaoe  of  the  senti* 
meots,  and  kno^s,  that  if  his  friend  has,  in  any  Instance,  failed  Ipdo  so, 
none  wiH  be  more  anxicMis  to  amend  the  fault  than  tha  offender  himaeU'* 
He  Ibeii^Gaare  approaches  him,  not  with  the  natural  language  of  S«U^ 
esteem  gratified  at  the  weakness  which  he  has  betrayed,  nor  with  the 
natural  language  of  wounded  Love  of  Approbatioo,  as  if  ashamed  of 
him,  nor  under  that  lof  DestruietiveneBs,  as  if  angiy  with  him,  but  imder 
ih0  fidl  inspiration  of  Benevolence,  V enemUon  and  Justiee,  sorry  lor  his 
SBMtf,  eatoeming  theaminentqualities  that  he  still  possesses,  even  although 
he  has  erred,  and  kindly  and  hoaestly  wishiag  him  to  return  tothe  palb 
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^•feyt  pQvely  for  the  sake  of  die  ad  vuita^gfes  that  will  flow  to  bims^  from 
doing  so;  Such  an  ezposttion  of  tmm  causef  no  pakiful  imeasinesa; 
iketm  T»  so»  direct  an  appeal  m  tke  lugher  sesilhneBta  of  the  oflAsiider,  such 
MiMqpiinltdedlupaiiiDnof  oorconvietioaHlaiheidesiKs  tty  abandon  enor 
aiMd  dK>  iJhat  w^idt  is  fightr  and  such  »  throwing  x>f  owndnn  upon  lil 
ki*  better  pmciplesy  ihal^oirr  very  ehiding  draws  dosea  &e  hands  of 
afteotkm'  between,  ua.  Penooo  who  kner<v  these  ptindptsB  of  hamab 
BSEtuse,  poaaesB  a  power  o£  teMing  people  their  fanilS'  without  givkig 
ofcMse,  Ihat  eeoasioas  sarpfise  to  those  who  do  not  andemtaodi  the 
theoiiy  etf  itt;:  sneb  peiwone  also  speak  plaineai  to  those  whom  they  meet 
esteenit;  and,  iv  fast,  no  psoof  of  ffietidsbip^  and  respect  i»  half  so  siii- 
eere,  useliii  and  inKcfossocalr  as  that  wl»eh  consists'  in  a  candid  oxposilion 
of  our  fiiul«B«  Thesindividiial  who  tells  us  what  we  have  done  amiss, 
sittcev^  lovee  xm;  and  we-  ^aii  find  him  true  and  afffectionatey  when 
the  professionalieW,  who  act  from  Love  of  Approbation  done,  have  ied 
and  Aeserted  ns.' 

Farther,-— Let  us  Mrppose  a  &mily  united  on  the  besis:  of  the  higher 
sentimenttir  ^'od  attend  to  the  reeultsi  The  husband,  who  mnrries 
ciliafly  from  motives  fumished  by  ilie  lower  propensities,  wiU  lo^e 
hie  wife,  not  disintei«stedly  ibr  her  own  sake,  or  from  an  ardent 
desnc  of  her  happinessv  bat  only  as  an  object  who>  conduces  to  his  mff- 
giatifieatioR ;  ^ere  will  be  a  prodigiotie  difference  between  th^  pradSeal 
consequences  of  affeetkm  springing  from'  these  opposite  souveesv  I»  the 
lattev  ewe,  tfie  wife's  enjoyment  wiH  habhually  be'  subordmate  fiv  Ms 
own ;  in  aQ  the  domestie  arrangement,  his  will  and  pleasure  nnist  be 
first  consulted^  when  he  is  sad,  she  musf  be  sorrowM ;  when  he  smiles, 
she  must  look  gay.  In  short,  his  gratification  must  be  Ae  land^mark  by 
which  she  must  steer,  or  incur  hie  high  dispteasmre.  In  the  former  caee, 
where  the  affection  springs  from  die  higher  sentaments,  her  happiness 
wHl  be  the  leading  and  promineilt  object;  be  win  desire '«o  fimit  I6a 
diemands  upon  her  exertions  in  sueh  away  as  to  be  the  least  burdensome ; 
when  he  is  sad,  hie  Benevolenee  wiff  prompt  him  tot  shroud  his  sorrow 
Arat  it  may  not  dim  liie  bistre  of  her  brow ;  when  he  is  gay,  he  w3l 
desire  lhat  she  may  smile,  because  he  loves  to  see  her  idwayei  happy, 
and  her  joy  wiH  be  his  chief  ddight.  Suppose  both  hiisband  and  wife 
10  act  upon  the  selfish  principle,  it  is  obvious  tbat  cold  and  jarrmg  di9- 
eontent,  originating  from  selfi^  desires  crossing  and  dlefeating  eadi 
other,  would  embitter  life,  and!  Adhesiveness  itself  could  not  long  hold 
the  bonds  of  attachment  together.  If  both  act  on  the  higher  sentiments, 
then  l^e  strife  would  be  who  should  bear  the  most  of  the  other's  burden ; 
ItM  leading  desires  of  the  two  would  eoincide;, Benevolence  in  the 
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husband,  diflinterestedly  desiring  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  would 
and  rejoice  in  her  Benevolence  desiring  disinterestedly  his  enjoyment ; 
Veneration  in  the  one,  directed  in  respectliil  defeienoe,  would  meet  Ifae 
same  sentiment  emanating  like  a  blessed  influence  from  the  other's  mind, 
and  the  perception  of  this  quality  would  satisfy  that  faeulty  itsdf  that 
its  respect  was  worthily  bestowed;  with  ConscientiousneflSy  regnlating 
all  the  manifestations  of  each,  would  remore  the  fear  of  every  extreme, 
either  in  sdfishness  or  fondness.  How  then  would  Adhesiveness  and 
Philoprogenitiyeness  rejoice  and  delight  in  soch  society !  Tlie  duldiai 
would  be  loved  by  both  parents,  not  as  mere  appendages  of  self,  bat  as 
being  committed  by  a  bountiful  God  to  their  care,  to  be  the  objects  on 
whom  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  to  be  in  a  pecoliar 
degree  exercised  and  employed.  The  wish  which  would  then  animate 
the  patents  would  be  to  see  their  ofi*spring  excel  in  moral  and  intellectoal 
qualities,  convinced  by  personal  experience,  that  these  were  the  only 
stable  and  certain  sources  of  prosperity  and  enjoyment  on  earth.  *  The 
children,  treated  habitually  under  the  guidance  of  these  superior  senti- 
menls,  would  rise  up  dutiful,  obedient,  rational,  and  delighted ;  and  the 
result  would  prove  that  the  Creator  has  established  peace  and  joy  on  the 
basis  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  given  the  propensities  as  additional 
sources  of  gratification  only  when  held  subordinate  to  them.  Suppose 
ajQUction^to  happen  to  such  a  family ;  that  some  of  their  members  were 
removed  by  death ;  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  gready 
mitigated  by  the  purity  of  the  sources  from  which  their  affection  flowed. 
Benevolence  would  glow  with  a  redoubled  fervor  around  the  sick  bed, 
and  sooth  its  sorrows.  Veneration  would  inspire  with  a  deep  sentiment 
of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  easing  the  mind  of  more  than  half  its 

m 

load ;  Conscientiousness  would  join  the  other  faculties  in  looking  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  in  acknowledging  that,  as  the  removal  of  one  bdng 
is  the  signal  for  transmitting  the  enjoyments  «f  life  to  another*  there  was 
no  just  cause  for  repining  that  tl^e  object  had  been  taken  away  from  this 
family,  seeing  others  flourished  and  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  to 
be  resigned  also' by  them,  after  a  time,  into  other  hands;  while  Hope 
would  point  to  a  better  world  into  which  the  suflferer  had  been  received. 
It  is  when  the  animal  faculties  alone  are  the  sources  of  afiection,  thai 
calamity  presses  with  intolerable  severity.  Philoprogenitiyeness,  Adhe- 
siveness, and  Self-esteem,  while  principally  active,  and  concentrating  aD 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  mind  on  self,  experience  a  dreadful  agony 
on  the  removal  of  their  objects ;  they  possess  no  source  of  consolation, 
time  alone  being  capable  of  bringing  relief  by  allaying  their  activity. 
Suppose,  again,  as  a  contrast,  a  family  animated  chiefly  by  the  lower 
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faculties,  to  sustain  aeyere  loss  of  property,  and  to  be  reduced  from  com* 
petence  to  poverty;  if  the  chief  motives  of  the  parents  previously  have 
been  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Self'esteem,  such  a 
visitation  would  affect  them  thus :  They  would  see  the  sole  object  of 
their  solicitude,  their  wealth,  torn  from  them  in  an  instant ;  they  would 
feel  their  previous  life  lost,  as  it  were,  and  annihilated,  the  only  abiding 
memorial  of  it  being  swept  away.  As  they  had  founded  their  hopes 
of  the  welfare  and  advancment  of  their  children  exclusively  on  the 
substance  they  were  to  leave  them,  they  would  feel  desolate  and  bereft, 
and  be  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  mortification,  that  their  offspring 
were  now  to  be  left  beggars  and  unprovided  for.  As  they  had  founded 
their  claims  to  rank  and  consideration  in  society,  chiefly  on  their  posses- 
sions, and  moved  in  the  world  in  all,  the  splendor  of  affiuance,  more  to 
gratify  their  own  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  than  to  shed  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  on  others ;  and  as  the  loss  of  property  would 
hurl  them  from  this  throne  of  selfish  magnificence,  bitter  would  be  the 
pang,  deep  and  poignant  the  distress  on  their  fall :  yet  all  these  miseries, 
it  will  be  observed,  originate  from  the  merely  animal  feelings. 

To  reverse  the  picture,  and  shew  the  result  of  conduct  flowing  habit- 
ually from  the  higher  sentiments,  let  us,  as  a  last  illustration,  take  the 
opposite  case  of  a  family  whose  parents  have  been  habitually  animated 
by  the  higher  sentiments,  and  suppose  some  dire  calamity,  some  wasting 
flood  or  deadly  wreck,  to  blast  the  fruits  of  their  toils,  and  leave  them 
poor  and  unprovided  for  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Such  misfortunes, 
we  may  observe,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  happen  to  them,  because 
the  evils  sent  by  Providence,  altogether  independent  of  our  own  miscon* 
duct,  are  comparatively  few ;  but  let  us  suppose  them  to  occur.  Then, 
as  their  chief  sources  of  enjoyment,  when  in  prosperity,  were  the 
gratifications  of  the  higher  sentiments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
they  would  be  bereft  comparatively  of  little.  If  their  consequence  in 
society  was  founded  on  the  kindliness,  the  generous  interest,  which  they 
felt  for  others,  on  the  humility  of  their  own  deportment,  their  respectful 
deference  to  their  fellow  men,  and  on  the  rigid  justice  which  they  observed 
in  all  their  conduct,  how  litde  of  these  qualities  would  the  loss  of  wealth 
impair?  If,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  did  not  seek  gratification  in  the  display  of  mere  magnifi- 
cence and  selfish  superiority,  the  loss  of  external  circumstances  would 
not  deprive  those  faculties  of  their  objects ;  they  might  still  love  their 
fellow  men,  although  their  sphere  of  active  benevolence  were  contracted; 
they  might  still  love  God,  and  bow  with  submission  to  his  will ;  they 
miglit  still  be  upright  in  all  their  dealings ;  and  while  they  were  so,  their 
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Setf^sieem  and  Love  of  ApptobfttioD  would  racel  with  a  foD  and  aispk 
share  of  legitimate  gratificatioo.  The  mofal  aentiiiieiitB  oC  socie^ 
woiiU,  by  the  very  law  of  their  aatare*  flow  lowarda  diem  in  their  mb- 
fortuned  with  a  more  profouad  homage  than  woald  be  paid  to  them  even 
itt  their  proeper^*  The  deep  wooado  of  adverai^  ate  aiicfcd  aoMj 
by  the  propeiwitiea;  and  it  is  because  the  •entiBKBts  hare  not  been  die 
aourees  of  habitiial  eooduet  while  fortane  smiled^  thai  it  is  so  patnM»  cv 
even  impossible  to  throw  0Be*s  self  on  them  for  cons^tioBy  and  lo  rely 
on  tbea  Uuc  respect,  when  the  ckmds  of  misfortmie  hsre  gathered  Moaad 
us* 

In  regard  to  the  children  of  the  &mily  which  we  have  supposed,  die 
parents,  being  convinced  that  prosperity  and  happiness  depend  altogether 
on  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  s^^timents,  wovdd  see  thai  the 
moral  dispositions  and  intellectusd  cuHifvation  of  their  ofispring  were  to 
constitute  the  real  sources  of  their  advancement  in  life;  they  would 
perceive  that,  if  they  sent  them  into  the  world  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  station,  they  had  the  pledge  of  the  Creator  that  the  just 
recompense  would  not  be  withheld  &om  them;  and,  trusting  thus  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  facuHies,  they  could 
even  die  in  peace  and  hope,  unrepining  and  undetected  by  all  the  bereave- 
ments that  had  befallen  them. 

In  short,  viewing  the  world  on  every  side,  we  discover  tl)at  while  the 
undirected  gratification  of  the  lower  propensities  are  selfish,  unstable, 
unsatisfactory,  and  often  impossible,  the  enjoyments  afi^orded  by  the 
higher  sentiments,  acting  in  combination  with  intellect,  are  pure,  elevated, 
generous,  entirely  satisfactory,  and,  to  an  amazing  extent,  independent 
of  tune,  place,  and  outward  circumstances. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  has  phrenology  to  do  with  all  the  doctrine  now 
delivered,,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  old  com- 
mon-place morality,  easily  preached,  but  utterly  impracticable  in  society  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  till  phrenology  was  discovered,  the  theory,  or  phi- 
losophical principle  on  which  this  morality  is  founded,  was  unknown, 
and  that  in  consequence  it  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  carry  it  into 
practice*  The  faculties  exist,  and  each  of  tliem  fills  the  mind  with  its 
peculiar  desires;  but  men  who  do  not  know  phrenology,  experience 
far  greater  difficiidty  in  discriminating  uses  firom  abuses  of  the  propensities, 
than  those  who,  by  its  aid,  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  feeling  to 
its  source.  In  fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  at  the  writings  of  the 
most  moral  authors,  and  even  from  the  pulpit  in  the  present  day,  we 
occasionally  observe  errors  of  a  grave  description  committed  in  charac- 
teri2ing  abuses  of  the  lower  feelings  as  virtues,  and  in  ^timating  falsely 
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the  merit  of  varioufl  actiooi.    We  are  far  le^  likely  to  be  misled  hf  the 
inspirations  of  Acquisitiveness,  Seeretrveness,  SelPesteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  when  we  have  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  these  faculties,  with  the  effect  which  each  mani- 
festation of  them  produces  on  otiier  minds,  and  with  the  barren  and 
unsatisfactory,  consequences  to  which  they  all  lead,  when  permitted  to 
run  to  excess,  than  if  we  were  acquainted  with  these  principles  and 
results.    In  the  next  place,  phrenology,  by  revealing  to  us,  with  dear 
and  demonstrable  evidence,  the  existence  of  the  higher  sentiments  in 
men,  by  making  us  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  sphere  of  activity, 
objects  and  enjoyments,  opens  up  to  our  view  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  human  nature,  and  enables  us  to  trust  in  it  and  love  with  a  far  sincerer 
sympathy  and  respect  than  while  the  existence  of  such  elements  was 
either  disbelieved,  or  was  the  subject  (mly  of  cold  conjecture.     While 
every  individual  drew  his  philosophy  ftom  his  own  internal  feelings,  the 
selfish  man  could  see  the  race  only  as  selfish,  the  ambitious  man  could  see 
it  only  as  ambitious,  and  those  persons  alone  whose  natural  dispositions 
were  of  the  highest  order  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  really  excellent 
qualities.    Phrenology,  by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  removes  this  circumscribing  and  chilling  influence  of  igno- 
ratnce,  and  enables  us  with  confidence  to  address  ourselves  to  the  moral 
ibelings  of  our  species,  and  to  rely  on  their  operation ;  it  removes  count- 
less fears,  which  die  animal  feelings,  when  blind,  auggest  about  the 
anangements  of  Providence  in  this  lowei  worid,  and,  finally,  by  rendering 
us  acquainted  with  the  nataral  language  of  ihe  higher  powers,  and  with 
their  objects  and  desires,  it  enables  us  to  go  directly  to  their  fountains, 
to  call  them  forth,  and  eause  them  to  flow  around  us  in  a  pure,  copious, 
and  fertilizing  stream. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ON  TBS  DSVELOPEMENT  AND   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE    NSRVOVS   STfiPRM   IN 

ANIMALS.* 

**  The  brain  difkn  moet  widely  in  quadrapeds,  birds,  fiihes,  insecti— and  there  is 
'   equal  difibrence  in  their  intellectual  pheocMsena,  appetitesi  inatincti,  eveiy  Tariation 

in  construction  being  accompanied  with  a  coneeponding  modification  of  fimctiou." 

— Sir  Wtn,  Lawrence. 

When  we  examine  any  given  portion  of  the  nervous  system — the 
brain,  the  spinal  chord,  the  ganglions,  or  any  part  of  these— we  can 

*  Communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  (No.  16,)  bj  Thomas 
Sandwith,  Surgeon,  of  HulL 

Vol.  in.^30. 
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discover  nothing  of  die  lunottonfl  which  any  of  thete  perform.  Wedo 
noty  as  in  some  of  the  other  orgaos,  perceive  a  mechanical  <^ft»p^^rmi 
between  the  stnictare  and-  its  parttcular  uses ;  but  when  we  take  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  entire  animal  kiagdom, 
the  result  is  vety  different  It  is  then  **  the  simplification  or  degradafioii 
of  the  organisation  is  immediately  perceptible."  <  Perfection  of  function 
m  seen  in  connexion  with  full  devdopement  of  nervous  matter,  deficieacy 
with  imperfect  organization,  and  absolute  negation  of  function,  with  a 
corresponding  chasm  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system ;  and.  this 
•is  true,  notoi^y  "of*  the  four  great  departments  of  the  animal  kii^dom, 
but  is  equally  so  in  each  departmrat''  'Being  strictly  experimental^  this 
evidence  is' highly  vilueble.  To  compare  a  perfectly  oigamized  animal, 
in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  perfection  of  function,  with  another  in 
which  structure  and  function  are  alike  defective,  is  the  same  in  effect  h 
to  ascertain  the  functions  of  die  more  gifted  animal  by  the  mutilation  of 
its' organ.  It  i^,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  facta  aoppUed  by 
pathology,  the  only  kind  of  evidence  open  to  the  physiologist.  The 
nerves  themselves  admit  of  mutilation  and  divisioui  and  to  experiacnti 
of  this  kind,  we  are  indebted  for  our  recent  knowledge 'of  the  fimetioiis 
of  the 'Spinal  marrow.  But  when  the  centre  of  the  system  is«  invaded 
by  the  knife,  numy  impediments  besides  death  defeat  die  purposesof  the 
eocperimenter.  "  Hie  animals  of  inferior  daases,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"areso  many  subjects  of  experiments  ready  prepared  for  us,^where4Biy 
organ  may  be  observed  under  every  variety*  of  simplicity  andeenplica- 
iion  in  its  own  structure  of  existence  •  alone,  or  in  combination  widi 
others.'*  Being  presented,  then,  with  experinnents  prepared  by 'the 
hand  of  nature,  who  has^  -as  it  were,  performed  dienecessary  rautilatiMis, 
and 'left  no  wound  or  scar,  and  no  embarrassing  disturttancoof  fodetion, 
it  is  our  business  to  examine  them  with  attention,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  by 
dieir  means. 

In  the  lowest  order  of  animals,  zoophytes,  many  of  which  seem  to 
form  ibe  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  yegetable  kingdoms, 
and  in  some  worms,  which  again  connect  zoophytic  animals  with  die 
tribesabove  them,  no  nervous  system  is  discoverable.  The  actiona  of 
these  animals  being  apparendy  antomadc,  as  in  plants,  which  die  radicated 
ones  so  gready  resemble,  neither  brain  nor  spinal  chord  are  necessary ; 
and  indeed  the  existence  of  nerves  has  only  been  inferred  from  their 
being  apparendy  endowed  with  sensation.  But  diis  mode  of  proof  im 
by  no  means  conclusive,  since  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  mimose  and 
other  vegetables,  which  are  sensible  to  the  action,  of  light  and  other 
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•timiili,  sensibility  may  depend  on  inherent  irritability — a  property, 
acooiding  to  Haller  and  Wilson  Philip,  possessed  by  animals,  and  to 
which  nervous  power  is  superadded.  Jindeed,  so  long  as  a  nervous 
.  system  is  denied  to  such  remarkable  vegetables  as  the  Dioncea  Muscipula, 
:Hedysarum  gyrans,  and  Vallisneria  syiralis,  there  is  no  good  reason, 
short  of  demonstration,  why  it  should  be  assigned  to  zoophytic  animals. 
Some  zoophytes,'  however,  as  the  long-armed  Polypi,  impelled  by  the 
sense  of  hunger,  introduce  food  into  ther  mouths  by  voluntary  motions. 
In  them,  therefore,  a  nervous  system  of  some  kind  or  other  must  be 
admitted;  but  as  no  distinct  apparatus  can  be  detected,  Cuvier  thinks 
that  the  nervous  matter  .must  be  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  body. 
To  distinguish  this  kind  of  nervous  system  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
ganglionic,  it  is  called  by  Macleay  the  moUicular,  each  molecule  being 
analagoua  to  a  ganglion  or  centre  of  sensation  ;  and  it  is  tliis  supposed 
peculiarity  which  accounts  for  the  vivaciousness  of  such  animals,  many 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  multiplied  by  division.  For,  as 
Cuvier  observes,  **itis  only  in  the  animals  that  are  most  perfect,  and 
approach  nearest  to  man,  that  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  systems  aqdthe  presepeeof  its  central  parts,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  animal." 

We  see,  then,  in  the  lowestlink  pf  animal  existence,  a  relation  between 
the  structure  and  functions. of  the  nervous  system.  .  The  evidence,  indeed, 
is. only  indiiative,  but  it  strengthens  and  becomes  positive  as  we  proceed. 
The  actions  of  the  a€ephahu8  .inoUuacaf  which  are  next  in  order,  sgre 
.  simply  vital,  and  of  couise  auto^^tic ;  so  much  so,  that  b^ing  destitute 
of .  senses  and  voluntary  .mption,  even  the  sexes  are  enclosed  in  the  ss^ie 
shell,  in  the  same  ^nimal.  We  know  that  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs, 
in  vertebral  animals,  are  involuntary,  and,  though  remotely  connected  by 
the  nerves  with  the  animal  powers,  are,  to  a  certain  extent  independcint 
of  them.  Of  this  truth  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the 
KMrain,  &c..,  are  iUustratipns.  We  know  also  that  their  movements  are 
owing  to  certain  ganglia,  which  at  the  ^lame  time  isolate  and  connect,  the 
vitfal  and  apii^ial  functions,  poA  are  reciprocally  the  same  to  each  otiier. 
Such  being  the  cooditipn  of  the  oyster,  it  has  nf^ith^r  brain  nor  chovd, 
but  two. ganglia,  one  at  each  extrentity  of  the  animal;  and  these  arettis 
sources  of  its  visceral  nerves. 

:  Endowed  with  sensesi  instincts  and  voluntaay  motion,  t^e  nervous 
systems  pf  cephaiapodctu^  moUuscay  as  the  jcuttlerfish  and  calmar,  and 
of  ihe,gas(erqpoda9  as  the  snail  and  slug,  approach  nearer  to  that  of 
vertebral  animals,  the  inferior  orders  of  which  the  former  so  nes^rly 
xesembles.     These  ct^atni^es,  indeed,  h^ve.  no  spinal  chord,  but  the 
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nervous  collar  which  encircles  the  oesophagus  is  prohably  analogous; 
anci  they  have  a  brain  in  the  head,  bilobed  in  the  cuttle-fish,  and  lonated 
in  the  snail,  in  both  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  sense.  The  head  of 
the  cuttle-fish  is  actually  pierced  with  holes  for  the  transmission  of  the 
nerves.  Both  have  also  a  variable  number  of  ganglia  for  the  nerres  of 
the  vital  apparatus  connected  to  the  brain  and  to  each  other.  We  know 
little  of  the  instincts  of  the  snail.  In  the  actions  attendant  on  one  of 
'  the  strongest  of  the  passions  it  resembles  the  higher  animals,  and,  as  in 
those  of  the  preceding  class,  its  power  of  restoration  is  considerable, 
being  able  to  regenerate  a  hebd  and  tail.  One  of  the  instincts  of  the 
cuttle-fish  is  curious.  Underneath  its  liver  is  a  gland,  which  secretes  an 
inky  fiuid,  the  material,  in  fact,  of  which,  it  is  said  the  Chinese  manufac- 
ture Indian  ink ;  this  fiuid  the  animal  uses  to  darken  the  water  wheo 
pursued  by  its  enemies,  and  in  this  manner  escapes  observation. 

Crustaceous  animals^  the  larvx  of  insects,  insects  themselves,  and 
worms ;  the  annulosa  of  naturalists  in  many  respects  resemble  each 
other.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  divided  into  segments,  each 
portion  having  to  a  certain  extent  a  vitality  of  its  own ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  general  analogy  runs  throughout  their  nervous  systems. 
These  consist  of  a  brain,  two,  sometimes  as  in  the  larva  of  the  tenthredo, 
four-lobed,  a  collar  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  and  a  medullary  chord 
consisting  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  one  occupying  each  segment  of  the 
body,  and  connected  by  a  double  row  of  nervous  intemodes.  From 
these  ganglia  arise  the  nerves  of  the  senses  of  the  vital  and  voluntary 
powers.  In  the  crab  the  knotted  chord  assumes  the  form  of  an  oval 
ring  of  medullary  matter ;  but  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rale. 
"The  spiders,  *too,  and  phalangers,  which  in  other  respects  are  allied  to 
other  insects,  have  no  chord,  but,  like  the  mollusca,  single  ganglia,  not 
placed  in  a  straight  direction,  one  behind  the  other." 

It  would  require  another  Swammerdam  to  ascertain  whether  the 
instincts  of  the  annulosa  depend  on  the  size  and  form  of  their  encephak. 
The  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  in  these  animals,  some  of  which,  as 
apus,  in  this  respect  resemble  polypes,  is  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
brain  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  ganglionic  system.  This  viva- 
cious animal,  which  inhabits  ponds,  is  often  dried  in  summer,  but  revives 
on  the  return  of  water.  The  brain  of  insects  being  equalled  in  size  by  a 
single  ganglion  of  the  spinal  chord,  accounts  for  their  amazing  powers  of 
motion.  If  an  insect  is  cut  in  halves,  the  caudal  will  outlive  the  cerebral 
extremity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Sts  life  the  functions  of  the  upper 
half  will  remain  unimpaired.  A  working  ant  has  been  known  to  drag 
ten  pups  into  a  place  of  security,  after  the  posterior  part  of  its  body 
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was  cut  off.    All  which  is  agreeable  to  a  law  of  the  animal  economy 
already  stated,  that,  **  in  proportion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, the  nervous  system  is  less  concentrated  in  a  particular  region  of 
the  body,  and  more  equally  distributed  to  all  the  parts/'— (Cuvier.)    But 
the  most  extraordinary  observations  are  those  of  Dr.  Herold,  who  has 
^'  traced  the  gradual  changes  that  take  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  the 
common  cabbage-butterfly  (pUn9  brasne^s)  from  the  time  it  has  obtained 
its  full  size  to  its  assumption  of  the  imago."    A  particular  account  of 
their  mutations  has  been  given  in  Kifby's  and  Spencer*s  Entomology, 
which  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  a  progressive  shortening  of  the 
nervous  antemodes,  their  flecture,  the  approximation  of  the  ganglions, 
the  obliteration  of  some  of  their  nerves,  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  ganglions,  the  absorption  of  the  flrst  ganglion  by  the  brain,  the 
enlargement  of  another  already  formed  by  the  union  of  two,  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  others ;  and,  finally,  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  which 
formed  an  angle  with  each  other,  becoming  horizontal.    These  observa- 
tions prove  that  the  developement  of  the  nervous  system  is  altered  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  altered  functions  of  the  anunal  in  its  new  stage 
of  existence,  in  which  there  being  a  complete  change  in  all  its  functions 
and  organs,  a  corresponding  alteration  of  its  nervous  system  was  required. 
The  actions  of  insects  have  in  all  ages  attract^  the  attention  of  man* 
kind.    "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  be  wise  ;**  and 
the  habits  of  the  bee,  silkworm,  and  spider,  are  equally  pregnant  with 
moral  instruction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  grasshopper  is  like  many 
other  mortals, 

"  An  evening  reTeller,  who  makes 
His  li£i  an  infimcj,  and  sings  his  fill*' 

These,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  the  learned  William  Spenoe,  depend 
not  on  one  instinct,  but  many ;  and  that  these,  again,  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  control  of  reason,  he  has  proved  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  external  senses,  which  would  be  useless  without  intellect, 
and  by  their  docility,  memory  and  balancing  of  motives.  The  ants  on 
which  Bonaparte  amused  himself  with  experiments  at  St.  Helena,  though 
they  stormed  his  sugar-basin  when  surrounded  with  a  fosse  of  water, 
desisted  when  it  '■^as  surrounded  with  vinegar.  This  he  mentions  as  a 
proof  of  the  power  they  have  of  controlling  their  instincts,  and  may  be 
instanced  as  evidence  of  th^ir  free  agency.  Without  memory,  bees, 
flying  as  they  do  at  great  distances,  could  not  find  their  way  home ;  and, 
for  the  docility  of  insects,  we  need  go  no  fartlier  than  the  story  of  M. 
Pelison,  "  who,  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  tamed  a  spider, 
and  taught  it  to  come  for  food  at  the  sound  of  an  instrument !"  or  Sur 
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Joseph  Banks'  spider,  Who>  having  lost  Hie  legs,  changed  his  trade  €€ 
weaver  and  became  a  hunter !  The  theory  of  a  variety  of  instincts 
receives  confirmation  from  their  successive  appearance  in  animals,  of' 
which  truth  nuntcrous  illustrafionis  mighi  b6  given.  A  perfect  locust 
acquires  the  new  instinct  of  uising  its  ^ings,  its  migratory  instinct,  and, 
if  a  female,  that  of  depdsiting  its  eggs  in  an  appropriate  situation,  at 
different  periods.  To  the  followers  of  Locke,  who  considered  the  mind 
to  be  one  and  indivisible  the  thirty-six  organs  of  the  phrenologists  hare 
given  great  offence.  What  witt'they  say,  then,  to  Mr.  Spence,  who, 
speaking  of  the  bee,  says,  ^^Ihave  now  instanced  at  least  thirty  distinct' 
instincts  with  which  every  individual  of  the  nurses  amoi^t  the  working 
bees  is  endowed/*  and  concitides  by  saying,  after  the  enumeration  of 
many  more,  that,  'vi^hen  all  the  rest  are-  added,  the  number  might  perhaps 
be  doubled  t  Whether' the  parallel  between  the  insect-metaphysician, 
and  the  founders  of  phrenology,  •  extends  to  the  specific  developemenis 
of  the  brain,  remains  atone  to  be  discover^d^ 

Frbm  the  higher  orders  of  invertebral  to  thelow'ervertebra}  aoimals; 
tlie  transition  is  easy,  the  gasteropodous  mollusea  ftfttDing  a  coimectiog 
link  between  them ;  and  when  we  consider,  io  say  nothing  of  thieir  vital 
functions,  that  the  actions  of  reptUes  and  Jiahestttb  for  the  most  part 
sensuid  and  instinctive,  we  shall  expect  a  meaner  developement  of  brain 
than  in  animals  of'  higher  rank.  Aocordihgly  in  fishes  this  organ  is 
almost  fluid,  and  does  not  fill  the  cranium.  The  cerebrum  ccMisists  of 
two  hemispheres,  which  are  without  cofi volutions,  and  are  actually  less 
than  the  origins  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  thalami  and  striated  bodies, 
the  cerebral  ganglia  of  Spurzhein^,  arcf  as  large  as  the  hemispheres ;  and 
the  cerebellum  is  larger  than  the  entire  brain.  Under  the  hemispheres 
th^  are  two  or  more  tubercles,  analagoiis  probably  to  the  co/pora 
quadrigemina  of  mamitiiferous  animals,  which,  as' in  them,  are  the  true 
optic  ganglions.  The  magnittid^  of  the  olfactory  tub^rd^s,  of  which 
thdre  are  two  pairs  in  the  perch 'and  salmon,  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
sense  of  smell  in  fishes,  ot  wHich  superiority  naturalists  have  leA  on 
record  many  curious  examples.  "  These  animals,'*  says  M.  Serres, 
«  have  the  largest  quadrigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  most  rematkable  eyes 
and  optic  rterves."  «*The  eye  of  a  codfish,"  says  Dr.  Fleming,  ««i8 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  an  ox  f '  and  their  productive  powers,  which 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  siz<«  of  their  cerebellom,  maybe  estimated  by 
the  profusion  of  thdr  spawn.  In  reptiles,  excefj^t  the  Seipeht,  "which 
is  liibre  subtle  than  other  betels' of  the  field^*'  th^  anterior  third  of  each 
hemispherie  appears  to  be  a  bulb  or  root  for  the  olfactory  nierves.  In 
all  other  respects  thea«  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  encephala 
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of  diese  anhnab.  It  ia'worthy  of  remazk,  that  some  indhidiialtof  iheie 
ordenr,  which,  aecorditag  to  the  taiU^of  (Gavier^-are  {Me-enuBeat for. thee 
relative  size  of  *  their -b^ns,.  have^some  degiee  of  intellect  Trout:- 
become  very  d6cile,  and  old  carp* «re. said  to  bo- wavy  and  conning*  A' 
variety  of  trickd  are  taught  to  cobra- did  Cflpetto^  boa,  and.  other  sei^pentijir 
Tdad^,  and  even  crocodile,-  have  become  tam^,  and.  learned  to  know.  thfiR- 
benefactors. 

It  h)u  been  donbted  by  somenaturrii^tB  whethto  fiabes  .and  reptika 
have  taste  and '  hearing ;  btit '  ihat  ihe  nerves  of  these  senses .  is  feebljr- 
developed  is  certain.    It  fii^hes-the  auditory:  nerves-anae  so  near  to  Hkft* 
origin  of  this  fifth  pair,  .that  thby^hbve-been  ceosidered.aa  Ihe.same;  and., 
th^  nerves  which' supply  the  tongaeare  brandies  of  thoee  which  prooeedt* 
to  the  gills.    A  similar  imalogy  rans  4hveogbout  tbe«  remainder  of  theii?: 
nervous  systems.    Like  the  nepves,^  both  cerebral  and  ispifial,  the  spiofd 
chord  is  in  proportion  to  the  blilk'of  the  body,  and  not  Jto  the  brain  with 
which  it  is  connected ;  as  iii  insects  and  Koopfaytes^  it  is  thia  circmxistane^ 
which*  accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  life  and  powers  of  restoratipnof  many 
reptiles.    Tortoises  will  live  for  months  afier  the  removal  of  thQirbnuff* 
and  th'^  head  and  eyes  of  the  deooUnited  newt  are.  regeoei«(ed»i    IiK.sei^ 
pents,  which  have  no  arms,  there  are  no^brachial  nervee;  and  their  siz0. 
in  fishes  is  proportioned  to  the  comparative  smaUnessof  those  rudim^nlpt; 
of  arms,  the  fins.    Again,  as  these  latter  apmalsjespire  by.giUs  i^st^ 
of  liings,  the  distribution  of  the  pReomogastnc  nerve  (parvagum) 
presents  important  deviations  front  its  usual- course  in-vertebral  animals* 
Are  we  then  to  believe  that  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  which , 
appertain  to  the  senses  and  Voluntary  powers,  are  adapted  to  tlMi<condilion- 
of  the  animal,  and  that  the- corresponding  degradation  of  the  cerebral 
portion,  which  belongs  to  the  m«nii^tations  of  the  mental  functions,. is: 
merely  accidental?    Mr.  Oharles  Bell  has  said,*  **  There  arO'UO  aeeideals. 
in  nature  !*' 

Not  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  for  '*  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,'*  birds  havaabfain  analogous  > 
to  that  of  reptiles  and  fishes.     If  coDsists  of  six.  distinct  masses. or- 
tubercles;  two  hemispheres,  twothbl^imi,  &  cerebellum,  andm/edulla. 
oblongata.    The  hemispheres  consist  prinetpally  of  the  striated  bodJiea; 
and  the  thalami,  as  in  reptiles  and 'fishes,  ars' round  and  hoUow.    Th#> 
cerebellum  is  also  hollow,  and,'  consisting  of  but  one  lobe,  has  no. 
cerebellar  commissure  or  pons,  and  <the  pyramidal  and  olivary .bodies.are 
hardly  apparent.     Their  existence  was  denied  by  Covier  and  others ;  ;but 
until  Gall  and  Spurzheim  appeared,  anatosaiists  were  not  aware  that 
these,  and  the  restifoim  bodies,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.    The  surface  of  the  brain  presents  no  convolutions — a  most 
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ixapoffiMnideAaeoejy  md  a  fer  more  striking  diaiacleristic  of  defect  tfao 
the  comparisoQ  of  idatiTe  size  and  wdjf^t ;  and  they  want  the 
safes  called  ooqnis  caUoeom  and  fornix,  and,  of  coone,  the  seplnm 
dom,  and  mamniary  bodies.  But  Aey  have,  aooording  to  Dr.  Sjioiziieimv 
analogous  organs  of  ooainianication.  The  ol&ctory  toherdes 
from  the  point  of  the  hemispheies,  of  which  Ihey  appear  to  be  a 
continuation.  Between  the  cerebral  ganglia,  or  corpora  striata,  and 
thalami,  as  diej  are  called,  there  are  four  xonndish  bodies,  amilar  to 
those  of  fishes,  analogoos  probably  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  oi 
mammiferous  animals,  and,  as  in  them,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Birds,  like  fishes,  having  no  diaphragm,  are  wilhoat 
phrenic  nerves ;  the  nervus  accessorias  is  wanting  for  a  simOar  reason; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  facial  nerve  is  hardly  devdoped. 

Between  the  instincts  of  birds,  which,  in  the  gregarions  and  migratory 
species,  are  very  remarkable,  and  their  cerebral  configorations,  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  discovered  a  relation.  The  aquatic  di^r  in 
this  respect  from  land  birds;  and  of  the  passeres,  the  brain  of  the  male, 
which  sings,  is  difierent  from  that  of  the  female,  which  cannot  sing. 
Again,  birds  which  boild  nests  and  provide  for  their  young,  are  unlike 
the  cuckoo  and  ostrich,  whose  heads  are  similar,  and  in  which  these 
instincts  are  never  manifested,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
their  propensities.  That  many  birds  have  intellectaal  powers  is  evident 
from  the  docility  of  the  parrot,  raven,  and  falcon.  The  gull,  the  wild 
duck,  and  the  plover,  will  feign  lameness,  to  lead  intruders  from  their 
young.  And  the  conduct  of  tlie  hooded  crow  (corvus  comix)  in  obtain- 
ing food  from  the  larger  shell  fish,  is  perfecdy  rationaL 

We  now  come  to  the  mammalia,  between  which  animals  and  man 
there  is  the  nearest  resemblanoe  in  functions  and  cerebral  developement 
That  brutes,  in  addition  to  the  senses  and  instincts,  have  knowing  facul- 
ties, is  on  all  hands  admitted.  **  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master^s  crib.'*  Nor  are  they  entirely  destitute  of  sentiments, 
as  Cttvier  observes.  <<  The  affliction  many  of  them  feel  on  the  absence 
or  loss  of  a  companion,  friend  or  benefactor,  is  manifested  by  evident 
signs,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  testify  their  attachment  without  any 
temporary  inducement."  Surpassing  him  in  tlie  perfection  of  the  senses 
and  strength  of  the  propensities,  their  inferiority  in  intellect  and  senti* 
ments  to  man  is  unquestionable ;  and  yet  when  we  see  how  feebly  tliese 
are  exerted  in  some  men,  and  the  consequent  abuse  of  the  propensities, 
we  may  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

«  Each  kindred  brate  may  bid  thee  blush  for  aharoe." 

Corresponding  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their  respective  nervous 
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systems.  The  nerves  of  sense  in  miin  are  palpably  smaller;  he  has  a 
smaller  cerebellum  and  nervous  chord ;  but  he  surpasses  all  other  ani- 
mals in  the  perfection  of  the  brain.  It  has,  indeed,  been  truly  said, 
<<  that  by  taking  away,  diminishing,  or  changing  proportions,  you  might 
form  from  the  human  brain  that  of  any  other  animal ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  none  firom  from  which  you  could  in  like  manner  con- 
struct the  brain  of  man." — (Lawrence.)  With  respect  to  size,  man, 
according  to  ScBmmering,  has,  without  exception,  the  largest  brain  in 
comparison  with  the  nerves  that  issue  from  it.  The  inferiority  to  the 
smaller  birds  in  weight,  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  not  wonderful, 
when  their  leanness  and  natural  levity  are  considered.  Indeed,  this 
criterion  is  in  every  point  of  view  objectionable;  nor  is  that  much  better 
which  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla  oblongata,  these  parts  and  the  brain  bearing  by  no  means  a 
constant  prpportion  to  each  other.  As  to  form,  the  cerebrum  of  the 
human  subject  is  elevated,  whereas  in  brutes  it  is  without  elevation.  It  is 
nearly  spherical  in  man ;  but  in  brutes  it  is  either  oblong,  as  in  herbiverous 
animals,  or  triangular,  as  in  the  camivoia.  The  difference  in  develope- 
meht  and  structure  are  no  less  remarkable.  Excepting  in  the  quadrumana, 
many -of  whose  actions  are  almost  human,  and  who  differ  from  man  to 
a  distance  indeed  which  is  immeasurable,  Ouvier  says,  the  posterior 
lobes  are  wanting,  and  the  anterior  ones  are  imperfect,  consisting  in  many 
animals  of  little  more  than  the  processus  mtoillaris  or  olfactory  organ. 
The  thalami  or  cerebral  ganglia  are  smaller  than  in  man.  The  convolu- 
tions are  fewer  and  shallower,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  larger,  being 
proportioned  to  the  superior  size  of  the  visual  organs,  and  there  is  con- 
siderably less  cortical  than  the  medullary  matter.  **  Independently  of 
weight  and  size,  Soemmering  observed  fifteen  visible  material'  anatomical 
differences  between  the  brain  of  the  common  tailless  ape  and  that  of  a 
man." 

Among  the  various  orders  of  mammiferous  animals  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  in  docility  and  intelligence,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  observed, 
corresponding  differences  in  cerebral  developement.  Soemmering,  who 
divides  the  bram  into  two  parts,  one  connected  with  the  senses,  the 
other  with  the  intellectual  powers,  observes,  **  Animals  of  various  kinds 
seem  to  possess  a  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  portion  of  brain 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  sagacity  and  docility.*'  Mr-  Lawrence 
says, ''  The  number  and  kind  of  intellectual  phenomena  in  different 
animals  correspond  closely  to  the  degree  of  the  developement  of  the  brain." 
The  large  cranium  and  high  forehead  of  the  ourang-outang  lif^  him  above 
his  brother  monkeys ;  and  he  is  said,  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  be  '^curiouct, 
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uufeMnre.  coTetoufl,  social,"  and  to  perform  many  actions  usually  isonnd- 
and  hoflMii.  ^'■The  gradation  of  organization  <  and  of  mind  passes 
tfaMHigfa  the  monkey,  dog,  elephant,  horse,  to  other  quadrupeds."  Not- 
withstanding  the  exaggerated  reports  of  tnureleisi  the  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  adaptation'  to  circumstances  in. the  beaver  is,  says 
Bhinenbach,  beyond  dispute;  and,  according  to  the  tables  of  Cuvier,' 
there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the  size  of  his  brainj  Dogs  differ  as 
amch  from  each  other  in  instinct  and  docility  as  4hey.do  in  cerebral, 
detelopement  Cooipare,  for  example,  the  buU^log  and  the.  hoimd,'  the 
hound  and  the  greyhound,  this  mastiff  and  the  poodle.  The  crafty  fox 
and  the  ermine,  like  the  dog,  lay  up  stores  for  the  future ; .  on  the  contrary, 
in  some  of  the  inferior  4)uadrupedfl  the  inatitiot8*are  not  under  the  dominion . 
of'  reason.  Thus  the  hamster  breaks  the  wings  of  dead  birds  as  well  as 
live  ones  to  prevent  their  escape.  All  which  is  agreeable  to  the  obser* 
vatioft  of  Cuvier,  '*that  the  convolutions  become  fewer  and  shallower  m 
the  brain  diminishes  in  size;  there  are  none  in  the^rodentia,  none  in: 
very  small  brains."  As  might  be  expected;  the  cetacea,  having  no  sense 
or  organ  of  sm^lii^,  have  neither  olfactory  nerves  nor  processus  mam- 
ilUris. 

We  are  indebted  to*  Tiedeman&fer  the  attempt  to  .demonstrate  the: 
gradual  evolution  of  the  nervous  system.     He  has  traced  its  progress 
from  its  embryo  condition  <to  its  maturity,  and  his  observations  prove  that, 
the  devdopements  are  oommensurate  with  the  roanifestalioBs  of  its 
fusetions.     Monsieur  Serres^  also  treading  in  the'  samo  path,  has  asocr' 
taiaed  that  the  several  portions  are  formed,  in  succession.     The  outline 
of  the  spinad  chord,  he  says,  is  soonest  complotedy  then  .the  crura. and 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  last  of  all  the  cerebellum*     BkinMobach- 
observes,  ** The  human  eaacephaloaundergoes considerable  change  afier 
birth,  in  its  entire  massv  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  in  the  texture 
and  consistency  of  its  substance ;"  attaining,  according  to  the  Wenzels^. 
its  full  weight  before  the  fifth,  and  isize  before-  the  seventh,  year.    **  The 
gradual  evolutions  of  the  mentd  faculties  correspond  to  these  alterations^ 
which  indeed  aecord  with  the  slow  developementof  the  human  frame 
in  other  respects."    In  infancy,  the  brain  is  pulpy,  and  the  proportion, 
of:  the  cortical  exceeds  that  of  the  medullary  matter;  and  both  before 
and*  after  birth  the  nerves^  which,  according  to-M.  Serres,  are  first, 
perfected,  »are  larger  than  in  tlie  adult,     Inihe  latter  '<  the  cerebellum  is . 
equal  in  weight  to  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of.  the  brain ;:  whereae> 
in^the  newrborn  infant  it  is  not  a  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  part  of  it,  with  a. 
coffieeponding  differenea  in  the. manifestations  of  its  functions."     Dr.* 
Spurzheim  haeasoertained  that  the  spinal  marrow  has  obtained  solidity 
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and-firdMieBS  while  the  brain  is  palpy  and  devoid  of  fibres ;  and  thus 
aeeiMmts  f6r  the  muscular  activity  of  children,  and  their  comparative 
feebleness  of  intellect.     Again,  in  old  age  the  brain  is  actuallr  diminished ' 
in^^ei  with  a  suitable  degree  of  apathy  and  mental  decadency^ 

Be<hveen  eminently  intellectual  individuals  and  idiots  the  difference  \a 
sitatfDar  to  that  which  obtains  between  man  and  mammalia.    Men  of  < 
laXge  heads,  according  to  Magendie,  have  capacious  mrads ;  whereas  iir 
iddMBi  as  in  the  qmdrumfana,  the  brain  id  small,  the  convolutions  few 
and  shallow,  and  the  anterior  lobes  but  little  developed.     If;  indeed,  wo 
extend  the  ccHoparison  through  all  the  interniediate  gradatiimstof  intact, 
wo'shall'be  astonished  to  find  a  corresponding  agceeoient.     ^'  The  mind ' 
of  the  negro  and  the  Hottentot,  of  the  Calrauck  aadCarib,is  inferiorto. 
that  of  the  European^  and  their- organization  is  less  perfect,'*-^*^  tho 
inrtrikctnal  characters  are  redueed,  the  aiiknal  fifeaturM  enlarged  and 
exB^erated/*     Even  hatters  have  asoertamed  that  servants  and  negroes 
h»Tls  smaller  heads  than  •  others*     Women  are  as  ualike  men  in  the- 
form  of  their  heads  as  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds.    In  noen  of  com* 
mandiDg  ta^ts  the  greater  quantity  of  cerebral  matter  is  anterior  to  the 
ear; >  but  in  heads  which  are  truncated  before,  and  largely  developed  in' 
the'opposite  direction,  the  passions  will  be  found  to  be  stronger  than  the- 
understariding.     The  higher  sentiments  elevate  the  calvaria  or  top  of 
the  head ;  it  is  accordingly  observed,  that  from  me&  whose  heads  aie 
flattened,  as  in  quadrupeds, 

«'OoawiekioS(  virtue  httomr,-  «rar  eliled." 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second  is  to  illustlioiis  eXMtfple.  ^  Other  cKf^ieneeft^ 
might  be  ennmeraled;  but  to  exiemd'our  observationB  farther  would  be^ 
to  trench  upon  the  discoveries:  of  Messrs.  (kJL  and  SpimEheimj  whoser 
conclusions,  indeed,  are  but  an  oxteni4oii  of  this  oMnparison  foondedoBt 
obHfrvati&n  andoon&rmtd  \fy  eapentMnt. 


ARTICLE  V. 
CASE  otf  ncnmr  or  im  Mad,'  wmi  itit  macom^janmoi  untal  no* 

All  facts,  derived  from  Pathology  and  which  are  calculated  to  tnrow 
any  light  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  are  highly  important.  But  very 
littlcras  yet,  has  been  done  in  this  way  towards  explaining  and  illustrating 
mental  phenomena,  compared  with  what  might  Have  been  accom- 
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plished  had  the  attentioD  of  physiciaDS  generally,  and  for  a  long  ttmef 
been  directed  to  the  subject  Much,  therefore,  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
Every  case  of  this  kind  that  occurs  in  the  community,  should  be  cleaily 
and  faithfully  reported  and  recorded.  We  have  endeavored  to  collect 
and  embody  in  this  Journal,  as  many  such  facts  as  possible,  and  though 
the  case  we  are  now  about  to  introduce,  has  been  already  briefly  stated 
or  alluded  to,  yet  as  some  further  particulars  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Combe  while  in  this  country,  we  are  induced  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  second  volume  <^  his  Tour,  p.  43. 

May  15,  1839.  Phrenology. — ^This  day  I  was  introduced  to  Jameft 
J.  Mapes,  Esq.,  a  scientific  gentleman,  residing  in  461  Broadway,  New 
York.  His  daughter  fell  from  a  window  when  she  was  about  four  years 
of  age ;  her  head  struck  against  the  iron  bar  which  extended  from  the 
railing  to  the  wall,  and  the  skull  was  extensively  fractured,  but  without 
rupturing  the  pia  mater  or  doing  any  serious  injury  to  the  brain.  She 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Mott;  a  part  of  the  skull  was  removed  from  the 
superior-posterior  portion  of  the  head,  the  integuments  were  drawn  over 
the  wound,  and  the  child  recovered.  The  part  of  the  skull  removed  was 
that  which  covers  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
She  does  not  wear  any  plate  over  the  wound ;  but  the  hair  over  it,  like 
that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  is  fine,  and  is  kept  short.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  wound  was  closed,  her  father  was  struck  with  the  variety 
of  movements  in  the  brain,  and  its  great  mobility  during  mental  excite* 
ment,  producing,  as  he  said,  a  sensation  in  the  hand  when  placed  on  the 
integuments,  as  if  one  were  feeling,  through  a  silk  handkerchief,  the 
motions  of  a  confined  leech.  He  felt  as  if  there  was  a  drawing  together, 
swelling  out,  and  a  vermicular  kind  of  motion  in  the  brain ;  and  this 
motion  was  felt  in  one  place  and  became  imperceptible  in  another, 
according  as  different  impressions  were  made  on  the  child's  mind :  but 
not  being  minutely  acquainted  with  phrenology,  he  could  not  describe 
either  the  feelings  or  the  precise  localities  in  which  the  movements 
occurred.  He  observed  also,  that  when  the  child's  intellectual  faculties 
were  exerted,  the  brain  under  the  wound  was  drawn  inwards. 

The  child  was  introduced  to  me ;  she  is  now  eight  years  of  age, 
healthy  and  intelligent ;  and  no  external  trace  of  the  injury  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  The  form  of  her  head  is  that  of  a  superior  female  child.  It 
is  long,  and  moderately  broad  at  the  base;  Secretiveness,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness,  are  all  large. 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  well  developed,  and  the  anterior  lobe 
is  large.  I  saw  the  pieces  of  the  skull  which  had  been  removed.  They 
may  be  three  and  a  half  by  three  inches  in  superficial  extent.    The 
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skull  has  not  been  replaced.  On  applying  my  hand,  I  felt  the  brain 
rising  and  falling  with  the  respiration,  and  distinctly  ascertained  that  the 
organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  denuded  of  the 
skuU ;  also  a  small  part  of  Conscientiousnes,  and  tlie  posterior  margin 
of  Firmness.  Her  father  mentioned  that,  before  the  accident,  he  con- 
sidered her  rather  dull ;  but  her  mother  (whom  also  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing)  did  not  concur  in  this  opmion ;  both,  however,  agreed  that 
since  her  recovery  she  had  been  acute,  and  fully  equal  to  children  of  her 
own  age  in  point  of  ability. 

.  With  the  permission  of  her  father  and  mother,  I  kept  my  hand  for 
some  minutes  gently  pressing  on  the  external  integuments  over  the  site 
of  the  injury,  and  distinctly  felt  a  considerable  movement,  a  swelling  up 
and  pulsation,  in  the  organs  of  Self-esteem ;  and  the  same  movements, 
but  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  of  Love  of  Approbation.  When  I  began 
to  talk  to  tlie  child,  she  was  shy  and  bashful,  and  at  first  would  scarcely 
speak.  The  vivid  movements  in  Self  esteem  indicated  that  amidst  her 
extreme  bashfulness  this  organ  was  active.  As  I  continued  to  convene 
with  her,  and  succeeded  in  putting  her  at  her  ease,  the  movements  in 
Self-esteem  decreased,  while  those  in  Love  of  Approbation  continued. 
I  spoke  to  her  about  her  lessons  and  attainments,  not  in  flattering  terms, 
but  with  the  design  of  exciting  Self-esteem ;  and  the  movements  increased. 
Again  I  soothed  her,  and  they  diminished.  This  was  repeated,  and  the 
same  results  ensued.  Her  father  gave  her  several  questions  in  mental 
arithmetic  to  solve ;  she  was  puzzled,  and  made  an  intellectual  effort, 
and  the  peculiar  movements  in  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  ceased ;  only  a  gentle  and  equal  pulsation  was  felt.  She 
solved  the  questson,  and  we  praised  her ;  the  peeoliar  movements  in 
Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  returned  and  increased.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  at  least  four  times,  with  the  same  results.  I  took 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  began  to  write  down  notes,  in  pencil,  of  what  had 
occuned.  She  looked  at  my  writing,  and  as  all  attention  was  now  with- 
drawn from  herself,  and  her  mind  was  occupied  intellectually  in  observing 
what  I  was  doing,  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  integuments  and  only  the 
gentle  and  regular  pulsations  of  the  arterial  system  were  perceptible. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mapes,  the  father  of  the  child,  for  permit- 
ting me  not  only  to  see  this  very  interesting  case,  but  to  publish  his  name 
and  residence,  so  that  my  remarks  may  be  verified,  or  corrected  if  I  have 
erred.  This  case  is  replete  with  instruction  in  practical  education.  It 
tends,  so  far  as  one  example  can  go,  to  prove  that,  by  exercising  the 
intellectual  faculties,  we  do  not  necessarily  excite  the  feelings;  and 
also  that  each  feeling  must  be  addressed  by  objects  related  to  itself  before 
it  can  be  called  into  action. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  FHREN0LOOIST8  OWTf  BOOK» 

^  .>  iM  title  of  a  small  work  on  tho  Elements  of  Phrenology, 
.. «  ^>u oiiiih^  by  Kay  and  Brother^  in  this  city.  The  design  of  the 
. . « .V  .2^  i^Msid^  ihoiigh  its  title  is  somewhat  novel.  Its  contents  are  mosdy 
....uc  up  irom  tha  writings  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  are  selected  and  amnged 
XV. ji  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  and  arc  well  calculated  to  give  the 
:c4iii»<  a  general  idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science.  Says 
uitt  (XHBpii^  in  the  preface^  *•*  This  Treatise  is  presented  to  the  public 
W4ih  the  bumble  view  .of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one  an 
inieUigibie  sketch  of  a  science  which  is  making  daily  .progress  in  the 
opinuKia  of  all  classes  of  the  .community.  There  must  be  something 
woiiby  of  universal  attention  in  Phrenology,  when  its  greatest  advocate 
and  profoundest  teadier,  the  eloquent  Mr.  George  Combe,  expresses 
hiiMwlf  in  regard  to  it  in  such  terms  as  thei  following :  f  I  speak  lileraDy 
and  in  sincerity  when  I  «ay,  that  were  L  at  this  moment  offered  the  wealth 
of  India*  on  condition  of  Phrenology  b^g  blotted  from  my  mind  fwever, 
l.would  soom  the  gift;  nay,  .were,  every  thing  I  possess  in  the  worid 
placed lin; one  hand,  and:  Phrenology  in  the  other,  and  orders  issued  for 
nie  to  choose  one,  PhreniDlogy,  without  a  moment's  liesithtion  would  be 
preferred.' " 

This  little  wiprk  opens  very  properly  widi  the  discovery  and  histoiy 
of  phnenol^gy,  givipg-a  brief  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
i^urzheim.  We  th^n  have  a  clear,  and  correct  analysis  of  the  several 
mental  faculties,  oecupying.tbe  body  of  the  work,  which  concludes  with 
ifome  practical  direetio^s  for  making  examinations ;  remarks  on  size  and 
aetivity ;  description  pf.instrumieata  for  measuring  the  head,  with  engrav- 
iligs,,^.,  dec.  As  we  deem  this  little  work  calculated  to  promote  the 
rioterosts  of  the  spienee^.we.hope  ii.wSl  find  an  extensive  circulatkm. 


MISCEI^LAN.Y 


Anti-Phrenology. — ^It  appears  that  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  delivered 
•  a  leedire  against  Phrenology  before  the  Rochester  Athenaeum.  As  we 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  this  lecture  from  the  author,  and,  all  our 
effort&to  obtain  one  either, in  this  city  pr  elsewhere,. have  proved  entirely 
unavailing,  we  extract  the  following  notice  ol  this  performance  from  t|ie 


BoBtoQ  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal  of  May.  12th.  •  The <  editor  •  after 
com];)li2neii.tiDg  Dx.  Hamilton,  for  his  eurgicai  akUU  says :  *'Oar  friend 
seems  determined  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  meddling  with  hia<<]ld 
aversion,  phrenology — and  there  la  now  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. If  the  science  requires  stronger  evidence  of  its  troth  than  has  yet 
been  arrayed  by  those  illustrious  philosophers  .whose- works  are-  sfvead 
over  the  land,  it  is  to  be  found  on  or  in  the  head  of  our  intraetaUe  Ciiend. 
With  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  lecture,  we  consider  that  it  falls  so 
much  below  the  standard  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  ordinary  productions*-  ikat 
were  it  not  for  a  note  entitled  ^^  apology  to  the- pubHCf**  under  hisi  own 
name,  it  might  have  been  suspected  tha^  the  whde.  wasan  imposition  to 
injure  the  reputed  author,  by  some  mischievous  fellow  envious,  of  the 
doctor's  success  and  general  reputation.  In  the  second-place,  the  meme 
discoverable  in  this  lecture  also  shines  dimly.  Obstinacy  and  theiUMiu- 
festations  of  a  disposition  to  blot  out  of  existence  whatever  does;  not 
accord  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions^  charactecisBe  this.unibruuMtfe 
I  Rochester  lecture. ' '  .  This  last  remark  in  the  Boston  Journal,  in  referenee 
to  Dr.  Hamilton's  disposition^  we. have  reason  to  believe-iatoOftniQ;  for 
his  history,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  has  been. marked  with  i  a  con- 
tinued series  of  attacks  on  phrenology  ever  since  he.  graduated  ati  the 
University  in  tiiis  city,  with  an  JtiUi-Phrenological  Thfisis, 


Interesting  Fact^  or  PracUcal Phrenology 'TesteiU-^l^t^  Sim,  iniWs 
Text  Book  of  Phrenology,  which  is  now  being  published  in  the  Wefttexn 
Phrenological  Joumal,  at  Andersontown,  la.,  in  describing  the  facUUy 
of  Acquisitiveness,  relates. .the  following-  fact:  ''The  > writer  has ^  very 
often  had  occasion  to  exercise  prudence  when  he  has  found  this  faeuUy 
indicated  in  an  over-active  degree  in  persons  ranking  high  in  the  commu- 
nity for  honesty  of  disposition.  As  <an.in8tance  of.  thiSi  it  •  may ^  not  be 
improper  to  mention,  here  the  case  of  Benjaoun  Ralhbu|i,>once.the  graat 
financier  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Several  yeara-ago,  I. was  requested 
to  examine  several  heads  blindfolded.  I  did  so,*  and  the  first  head  sub- 
mitted was  described  as  that  of.  a  very  talented  man,  of  great  business 
oapacity^  deficient  in  Conscientiousness,  which  haddecveaeed,  ivery  brge 
perceptive  faculties  and.Constructiveness,.  with  inordixidte  Acquisitive- 
ness. I  described  him  as  prone  to  dishonesty,  but  that  hei  would -.aever 
be  a  petty  thief;  that  he  was  capable  of  being  a  swindler  on  the  largest 
possible  scale.  A  byesXander  asked'  the  question,*  suppose' he ^i^as  a 
convict,  what  crime  should,  you  .suspect  he.iiad  oommitted?  I  fisplied 
forgery.  The  handkerchief  was  ,taken  bom  my  ^es,  and  I  was  vevy 
politely  introduced  to  the  ■  gentleman  above  mentieiied!  Here,  waaa 
denouement!  The  phrenologist  had  made^ut  the  very  Rothschild  <^ 
the  West,  the  most  trusted  and  the  most  talented  business  man  'intthe 
State,— a  man  whom  the  banks  and  every  body  delighted  to  trust,-— a 
dishonest  man^  a  forger !  .  Loudly,  did  theoppionentao£.  phrenology  then 
trjumph,  and  numberless. w-ere.  the  j^oJoes*  passed  upon  the  phrenologist, 
who  in  their  opinion  had  made  such  an  egregeeus  mistake.  Th«  news- 
papers of  the  day  rang  changes  on  it,.andtheeditorsithoi^t  the  o|»por- 
tunity  to  crack  a  joke  altogether  too  good  a  one  to  pass  by.  Benjamin 
Rathbun  is  now  in  the  Auburn  Penitentiary  for  committing  a  series  of 
most  complicated  forgeries." — Were  the  heads  of  some  of  the  financiers 
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and  bankers  who  have  recently  figured  so  much  in  the  public  prints, 
submitted  to  a  practical  phrenologist,  we  fear  that  their  cerebral  develope- 
mentB  might  be  found  to  be  no  better  thon  those  of  Rathbun. 

Testimony  in  favor  of  Phrenology. — ^Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Asylum  (or  the  Blind,  has,  for  many  years, 
been  an  able  and  decided  advocate  of  Phrenology.  The  following 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  science  is  copied  from  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Combe's  Journal :  "  Dr.  Howe  openly  acknowledges  that  he  oweis 
whatever  success  has  attended  his  exertions  in  improving  the  education 
of  the  blind,  ^and  it  is  great)  to  the  light  derived  from  phrenological  views 
of  mental  philosophy.  *  Before  I  knew  phrenology,  said  he.  *  I  was 
groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  as  blind  as  my  pupils ;  I  Herived  very  little 
satisfaction  from  my  labors,  and  fear  that  I  gave  but  little  to  others.  Our 
upper  classes  are  all  instructed  in  the  general  principles  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  we  explain  to  them  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems ; 
but  I  never  knew  one  of  them  who  did  not  prefer  the  latter,  while  I 
have  known  many  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosophy  of 
phrenology,  and  heard  them  avow  that  they  were  made  happier  and 
better  by  understanding  its  principles.  Some  of  our  teachers  are 
persons  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  and  all  of  them  have . 
adopted  the  new  philosophy  since  they  joined  the  institution,  not  because 
they  were  induced  to  do  so  by  any  request  of  mine,  or  on  any  consider- 
ation of  extrinsic  advantage  to  themselves,  but  solely  because  their  duties 
led  them  to  examine  all  the  theories  of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  new 
system  recommended  itself  forcibly  to  their  understandings,  and  appeared 
most  susceptible  of  practical  application.' " 

Anthropolo^ctd  Society. --^ An  Association  with  this  name  was 
established  in  London,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  man.  It  meets  twice 
«very  month,  the  year  round.  The  leading  objects  of  this  society  are 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  Phrenology  as  exhibited  in  the  animal, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  nature  of  man,  and  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  various  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  he  may 
be  placed  in  life. 

Phrenological  IHseussion.'--^A  public  discussion  took  place  on  the 
merits  of  Phrenology  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  about  the  25th  of  May. 
Several  physicians  were  engaged  in  the  debate,  which  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  with  much  interest  and  ability.  No  decision  was  passed 
on  the  question,  as  the  same  discussion  is  to  be  resumed  again  about  the 
1st  of  Jaly. 

Phrenology  applied  to  Medicine. — ^Dr.  John  Epps  of  London,  has 
recently  published  a  work  detailing  many  cases  of  Epilepsy,  and  other 
Nervous  Affections,  which  he  has  treated  successfully  by  means  of  the 
light  that  Phrenology  has  thrown  on  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

RSYXKW  or  DR.  ABBBGHOMBIB  ^S  TBM  WTUXSCTOAI.  P0WSX8. 

Whenever  dn  indiTidiial  ur  about  to  engage  in  perusing  or  examining 
any  work,  it  is  always  interesting  to  know  something  respecting  the  life 
and  character  of  its  author.  Dr.  John  Abercrombie,  the  w^ll  known 
writer  on  mental  science,  is  a  resident  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  and, 
aMMTOgh  now  a  little  rising  sixty  years  of  age,  is  yet  actively  and  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Gibson,  Professor  in 
tiie  Uliiyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  while  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1890,  describee  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  follows :  <'  In  statue  he  is  about 
five  feet  seven  inches,  stout,  and  well  proportioned.  His  most  striking 
fealore,  however,  is  die  head,  which  is  uncommonly  large,  with  all  the 
moral  and  intdleetnal  organs,  to  use  the  language  of  phrenology,  so 
devdoped,  as  to  attrael,  forcibly,  the  attention  of  the  most  common 
observer.  His  fece,  too,  is  large,  eyes  dark,  full  and  prominent,  nose 
aqufline,  and  his  whole  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
benevolenee.  He  is  very  pious,  but  exhibits  so  little  of  the  devotee,  that 
il  wookl  be  difficult  to  diseover  a  saturnine  or  ascetic  particle  in  his  com- 
position;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  cheerful  simplicity  and 
playfulness  about  him,  that  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  conclude  he  was 
a  highly  educated  country  gentleman,  instead  of  a  hard-working  medical 
man,  visiting  patients  from  morning  tffl  night,  and  composing  books  on 
the  mast  diffienlt  and  abstruse  subjeets^-most  of  which  have  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  espeeiaily  his  work  ^'  on  ihe  Intellectual  Powers  and 
ike  MvetHgation  of  TVuth^*^  his  ^^Sesearches  on  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Sfpmal  Cord,^*  and  his  volume  on  ^*  Diseases  of  the  Stom- 
ach:' 

The  Work  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  on  the  **  InteUedual  Powers*'  has  had 
VOL.  in.^-81. 
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a  very  extensive  circulation*  in  this  country,  and  is  more  generaUy  used 
as  a  text  book  on  mental  science  kl  t^ur  schools,  seminaries  and  institii- 
tions  of  learning,  than  any  other  work.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
wish' to  pieaotit  our  f^ti^)  witk  a  cincKA  and  faiAld  review  of  some 
o^  itB  leading  principles,  that  they  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves  how 
erroneous  and  defective  many  of  Dr.  Abercrombie*s  "  inquiries**  are, 
when  compared  with  the  truths  of  Phrenology.  This  review  we  copy 
from  the  twentynseventh  number  of  the  £dinbui;gh  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal ;  the  name  of  its  BxAai  i»  Aoi  ^Ven,  but  its  merits  will  readily  be 
perceived.  * 

During  life,  the  human  nund  oomes  uoder  ^iir  cognizance  oMy  is  it 
exists  in  connection  with,  and  in  dependence  on,  corporeal  organs  for  the 
power  of  manifesting  itself;  and^as,  in  its  separate  state,  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  means  of  research,  it  is  now  very  generally 
admitted  by  phUosopfasrs  Id  bt  a  Mdiis  wasf6  of  time  md  ingenuity  to 
speculate  upon  its  essence,  nature^  laws,  or  modes  of  opemtioB,  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  and  act  if  toitally  disunited  with  the  body. 
The  object  of  true  science  is,  therefore,  simply  ta  investigate  the 
facts  and  relations  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  form  in  which  then 
are  presented  to  us  by  the  Author  of  NfUure^  in  the  fidl  oonvidiion 
that  we  shall  soonec  attain  the  tnth,  by  yielding  our  atleti4i<»i  and  aaseit 
to  what  his  Ilis  wisdom  has  pronounced  to.  be  *<  very  good,'*  dun  by 
attempting  to  penetrate  mysteries,  or  to  parsue  m^ioda  of  inqnoyt 
which,  in  the  v^ry  nature  of  things,  can  lead  to  no  successfnl  resalt 

In  accordance  with  the  innumeral^  proofs  by  which  we  areeonstm^ 
surrounded,  it  is  also  universally  agreed,  thati  during  lifev^  the  influenoe 
of  the  corporeal  organs  on  the  mental  operations^  those  of  emotioa  as 
well  as  those  of  intellect,  is  prodigious  in  SBnountt  and-ilibessaiitiii  Us 
action,  from  the  first  step  we  make  in  (he  path  of  life  to  that  by  whirii 
we  leave  it.  In  the  course  of  many  corporeal  maladies,  «idden  and 
violent  mental  disturbance  is  seen  to  arise  imdiediat^  on  A^  invailon 
of  disease,  and  to  terminate  only  when  health  is  restored;  and,  moe 
versay  sudden  and  extraordinary  disturbance  of  the  bodily  firaelioDS,  aad 
even  death  itself,  are  oAen  observed  to  be  pioduced  b^  violent  emo^ns 
of  tbe  mind.  Aware,  then,  as  we  beeome  firoai  the  oonteaBplatioii  of 
such  phenomena,  of  the  extent  to  which  mind  aad  oigiriiigatiott  lecipto- 
cally  affect  each  other,  it  ought  evidently  to  oodstitnte  a  priibary  poart  in 
every  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  mind,  to  detenaine,  so  far  as  can  be  done, 
the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  conaexion  exiatiiig  between  aMBd  aild 

•  The  Meflsn.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  disposed  of  more  than  twenty  tftooN 
tiiif  woik. 
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its  bodily  #rgans ;  aftd  no  intesti^fion  can  be  entided  to  the  name  ol 
philMophieal,  which  overlooks  this  most  important  einnittistance.  True 
science  can  be  erected  only  on  a  basis  of /hoe  ^  and  ki  studying  ^  laws 
Vhich  regulate  the  operations  of  the  mental  po^wera,  if  we  neglect  to 
ihvestigate  the  various  organic  conditions  by  which  the  manner  and 
ihtiefnsity  of  fheir  manifestations  are  thus  increased^  diminlslied,  and 
modified;  nodding  but  failure  can  attend  our  efforts. 

Obmmdn  and  striking  as  are  the  phenomena  whi^  demonstrate  the 
mntnal  dependence  and  aotion  of  mind  and  matter  on  «aeh  other,  awl 
latttfliarly  as  these  ai^  exhibiled  to  us,  not  only  in  the  btutalising  efieeH 
t>f  intoxication-ein  the  soporific  eflfects  of  (^ran»— in  the  headach  audi 
irritability  of  temper  proceeding  from  ^soldered  etemndt  bntako  .in 
the  excitement  and  vivacity  of  perception  and  of  fe^ng  produced  by 
wrne,  and  a  variety  of  other  external  stimuli,  the  phuswoiogists  akme,  of 
iSR  the'fnqnirettf  who  have  engaged  in  the  eutiita^n  of  the  phflovoph^ 
^f  mind,  have  inade  ft  a  Aindamental  rule  to  ascertain  and  to  take  inito 
account  in  aB  tfreir  Inferences,  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
btgans  ifpon  the  manifestsftions  of  the  different  mental  powers  i  an4 
taking  wattihig  frenr  the  ftuihre  of  every  attempt  hiAerio  made,  ibrongh 
Obnscibtasti^ss  )a!6ne,  fd  a^hn&nce  the  science  of  Mind  and  of  Hnman 
f^^tuiE^,  tlfey  have  diligenfly  turned  their  owii  atteiMion,  and  loudly  eiAed 
'iSiaf  <it  fhek  bottoiporaries,  tb  the  observation  yai  odllection  of  PAcri, 
as  the  only  basis  of  legitimate  induction ;  and  the  aoknowled)^«ueos)iB 
which  has  f(^owed^eit  lafbets,  is  the  best  'proofi  tiMt  the  rigtit  Koad'has 
itthdt  be^  Ibund;  ahd  tfrat  we^  may  no#  look  fbrt»^d  with  eenddeneb 
to  ftfe  speedy  ^ttaihiheht  of  that  )pfhilosophy^  whiMi^  but  lately*  was  sai^ 
by  a  celelbratied  writer  to  exist,  ais  yet,  ^^nnlyintxpeeMion.^'- 

In  ptocuring  Atcts,  the  medieal  inqtiirev  possesseid  many  advnnttagei, 
which  c^  never*  occur  'to  Ae  merdy  spectfliiiive  phiosopher.  Hm 
fiotice  is  cbnstantlj^iitrait^fed  ^  iSie  observation  ctf  ttie^  mntud  hifluwm 
tit  mind  and  body  ^  ttnS  die  numer6us  oppoittinities  by  whioh.  he  is 
constandy  stttroimded,  gfve  him  ample  m^tis  x)r  determining  the  prin- 
cipal'conditiofis  hnder  whtdh  th^ste  M  upon  eM;lr bdier.  And,  thetefoie, 
when  we  con^id^  thkt  th^  author  of  tlve  wc^k  ft^foreus  is  diittngnisfaed 
for  aeutencss  ahd  activity  of  mind,  and  great  geneval  ttlent,  and  tet  lie 
stands  desertedly  at  the  Very  head  of  Ids'  pM0sMldn'as  a  praotieal  phy- 
'8ician>-^nd  fht^r,  when  we  find  hhnfr  Mating  in  Ids  introdoction,  that 
^  the  mental  mMifestetions  are  greatly  toodified  by  thecondidoB  of  dioie 
bodily  organs  by  whidi  Ihe  mind  holds  in  tercoune  'with  external  things, 
e^eciaBy  the  brainy'"  wetiaturfiiBy  tmn  to  his  pages  wiUi  dve  expecMdon 
of  deriving  mudiiiseftd  infotma^n  lromtlieirptrasal,9artienhrly  onihe 
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above  very  loierestiiig  poiot9t  on  which  none  but  a  medical  philosopher 
oaa  well  be  expected  to  throw  much  new  light.  We  shall  presentlj  see 
how  lar  our  expectationi  are  fnlfilled« 

Dr.  Aiwrcsombie  remarka  in  the  ontaet,  that  it  is  only  in  modem  limes 
thai  the  science  of  Mind  has  assumed  value  and  importance,  as  it  is  only 
of  late  that  it  has  been  cultivated  on  the  principles  acted  upon  in  physical 
science,  namely,  a  carefal  observation  of  bets,  and  cautious  induction 
from  th^m ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  chief  hindrance  to  success  on  these 
principles,  arises  from  the  difficulty  qf  procuring  the  facU.  We  agree 
entirely  in  these  posilioDS ;  and  as  the  mode  in  which  fects  are  to  be  obtained 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  inquiry,  we  shall  begin  by  examining  that 
adopted  and  piopoeed  by  the  author. 

**  The  only  field,"  according  to  Dr.  A.  '*  in  which  the  mental  phil< 
l^er  can  pursue  his  researches  with  perfect  confidence,  is  his  o^n 
In  his  observations  on  the  minds  of  other  men,  he  ia  obliged  to  judge 
of  the  phenomena  by  extern^  manifestations ;  and  in  this  manner,  a 
degree  of  uncertain^  attends  his  investigations  which  does  not  occur  in 
physical  science.  From  this  source,  alsjo,  has  probably  arisen  much  of 
that  difference  of  opinion  which  we  meet  with  in  r^rd  to  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  for  each  inquirer  having  drawn  his  observatiana  from  one 
.tfitfu/,  namely t  hU  ovnif  it  woe  acarcdy  to  be  egcpeded  bvi  there  Mhauld 
be  tome  divcreity^  or  thai  facie  derived  in  this  manner  should  possese 
the  eharaeter  t^  being  universal,*^ 

On  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  the  sSawf^  quo^aion,  ve  are  surprised 
(hat  the  inconsistenoy  of  attempting  an  induction  from  facts  thus  avowedly 
pissentiqg  a  diversity  of  character^  and  a  want  of  universality,  (quali- 
ties stated  by  himself  to  be  fatal  tci  their  value  aif  facta,)  did  not  occur  to 
the  logical  and  disciplined  mind  of  the  author ;  and  that  he  did  not  thence 
infer  the  necessity  of  going  back  a  step  fiirther*,  and  inquiry  what  gives 
rise  A>.  the  diversity  <f  results  in  different  nunds,  which  he  here  notices. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  abstract,  he  admits  that  the  mental  naanifesta- 
tbns  are  greatly  mod\fied  by  the  condition  of  those  bodily  oigans  bj 
which  the  mind  h<dds  intercourse  with  external  things;  and  yet  he 
linstitutes  no  inquiry  into  any  of  the  conditions  so  admitted  to  modify 
(he mental  powers,  aUhouf^.ii  seems, very  ^tural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  afford  a  key  to  some  of  the  diversities  of  result.  We^  however, 
know,  that  had  he  attempted  to  investigate  these  conditions,  and  to  trace 
(heir  efiecta,  he  would  have  pereeived  that  many  of  the  differences  which 
involved  his  facts  in  doubt,  owed  their  origin  to  differenees  in  the  bodily 
eenditions  cogniaable  to  the  senses,  and  of  essentia  importance  to  the 
donstruetioa  of  a  true  philosophy.    Bat,  from  not  having  been  sufli 
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dendy  impresied  with  their  acttre  importance,  he  seems  to  have  viewed 
the  organic  difference  observable  during  health,  as  of  no  moment,  and  to 
have  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  examination  of  those  which  are  the 
result  of  disease ;  a  proceeding  involving  a  double  error,  in  respect  that 
the  morbid  state  can  be  accurately  known  only  when  seen  in  connexion 
with  that  of  health.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  shall  continue  the 
quotation  above  begun.  Instead  of  directing  attention  to  the  observation 
of  the  cerebral  conditions  dtrring  health,  as  from  its  commencement  we 
should  expect  it,  it  runs  thus :  <*  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest,  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of 
mind  ate  afl'ected  by  diseases  of  these  organs^  as  well  as  to  observe 
their  condition  in  that  remarkable  class  of  affections  commonly  called 
diseases  of  the  mind;'*'*  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  its  being  worth 
while  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  manifestations  of  mind  are 
affected  by  healthy  differences  in  the  organic  conditions,  although  such 
notoriously  exist  to  a  great  extent 

Dr.  Abercrombie  seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  singular  oversight  from 
an  erroneous  supposition,  for  which  he  adduces  no  evidence,  and  which 
we  are  surprised  that  a  professional  man,  of  his  acuteness  and  solidity 
of  judgment,  should  have  assumed,  namely,  that  the  mind  does  not  act 
through  material  organs^  except  in  its  communications  tvitk  the 
external  world.    This  was  pretty  nearly  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr " 
Jeffrey  incurred  so  much  ridicule,  and  so  unexpectedly  did  it  come  upon 
us  in  its  present  shape,  that  we  read  the  passage  many  times,  to  try  if 
they  did  not  convey,  however  obscurely,  some  other  meaning.     Having ' 
failed  to  discover  any  other,  and  finding  the  author  going  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  we  are  probably  advancing  a  step  beyond  what  is  warranted  when 
we  speak  of  the  brain  being  necessary  even  to  perception,  as  "  we  do  not 
know  whether  impressions,  made  upon  the  nervous  fabric  connected 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or  whether  the 
mind  perceives  them  directly^  as  they  are  made  upon  the  organs  of 
sense  ;*'  and  thus  having  convincing  proof  that  he  does  not  in  practice 
pay  any  regard  to  the  quality,  size,  or  condition  of  the  brain,  as  modify- 
ing in  any  way  the  mental  operations,  and  therefore  omits  altogether  the 
most  important  and  influential  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  and  reluctantly  forced  upon 
us,  that  the  author  has  been  expending  immense  talent,  great  knowledge 
and  much  labor,  in  constructing  an  edifice  destined,  from  its  want  of 
foundation,  speedily  to  crumble  into  decay ;  whereas,  if  he  h^d  pursued 
his  inquiry  with  a  closer  reference  to  the  philosophical  principles  which 
be  so  ably  exposes,  and  collected  facts— complete,  invariable,  and  harmo- 
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qf  which  my  body  is  composetdr  be  c^^i^exB  tberieeling  of  conljiiiiad 
identity  as  a  proof  that  the  juind  acts,  copceiyes*  axul  leuiienibers,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Qorg^ns.    Butf  i^  the  ftrsi  pl^c^,  the  idoipowtulity  of 
our  ejtplaioiqg  any  process  of  nature,  is  a  pro^  cmly  of  our  limited 
powers,  and  not  of  the  process  itself,  being  inao8j|;i^d  either  with  or 
without  the  participation  of  the  organs;  and,  in  the  pext,,  Pr«  Ahercrombie 
ovedooks  the  fact  that  animals  perceive,  remeipiber,,  and  appaiently  have 
the  con9ciou8ness  of  being  the  san^e  animals  tlwoijighoi^t  a  long  Hfe^ 
notwithstanding  that  they  undergo  tfv^  ^ame  cbapg)^?  pf  i^orporeal  com- 
position  as  oien,  and  are  generally  beUeved  not  to  have  any  thinklng^ 
principle  apart  from  their  organization*    So  th^t,  unless  he  can  shew 
that  their  feeling  of  identity  varies  with  their  component  particles,  or 
that  they  have  a  thinking  principle  indepei}dont  of  their  bodily  frame* 
his  former  argument,  as  to  man's  consciousness  bei^g  independent  of 
corporeal  conditions,  must  of  necessity  fall.     Whereas  if  we  adopt  the 
principle,  that  it  signifies  nothing  as  to  \ts  future  existence  what  consti- 
tutes the  mind  of  man,  and  that  it  is  recalled  into  life  by  the  tvillof  Gai 
(donCf  we  see  at  once  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  manand  animals 
(since  we  are  nowhere  told  that  God  willed  the  lowe^r  animals  to  have 
eternal  life,)  and  we  are  left  to  pursue  in  safety  and  confidence  the  path 
of  knowledge  laid  open  before  us,  without  any  fear  of  leading  us  astray 
from  the  fountain  of  Truth— the  one  and  only  true  GU>d. 

Every  day,  indeed,  furnishes  new  proofs  of  the  error  we  commit,  in 
assuming  that  they  cannot  be.  Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks  the  feeling  of 
personal  identy  too  purely  of  a  mental  nature  to  be  in  any  way  dependent 
on  organization,  and  regards  the  constant  change  undergone  by  the 
organ,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling,  as  incompatible,  because,  he 
cannot  understand  how  the  particles  of  to-day  communioate  the  con- 
sciousness to  the  particles  of  to-morrow.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  mode  or  manner  in  which  this  is  done  any  more  than  pur  author; 
but  when  we  look  into  his  own  book,  and  there  find  cases  narrated,  in 
which  the  sense  of  personal  identy  was  lost,  and  in  which  the  patient 
believed  himself  to  be  another  person^  or  an. animal,  or  even  the  Dei^y 
himself,  we  maintain  that  these  demonstrate  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
identy  is  influenced  by  organic  conditions;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
philosophy  of  its  operation  cannot  be  considered  complete,  or  general 
inferences  be  deduced  from  it,  unless  the  chief  organic  influences,  and 
their  laws,  be  taken  into  account  at  the  same  time.  That  this  aflfectioa 
of  personal  identity  is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  aflected  by  bodily  causes, 
is  proved  by  its  connexion  with  corporeal  disease,  and  by  its  disappear- 
ance when  the  disease  is  removed. 
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mom  ifl  ii»t  ftfprave  of  the  action  of  material  organs  at  all,  and  veveab  to 
U0  ^y:  <Ae  txiftmg  MaU  of  our  awrii  winAa.  fiat  if  we  resort  to 
okH9V9ilim%  WQ  iiQmack  that  the  bmia  of  the  idiot  is  peirhaps  pot  larger 
than  that  of  (Oa  infanty  while  that  of  i}ie  Bacon  is  ami^  in  dl  its  dim^i- 
sioiis^  and  largely  expanded  in  the  anterior  lobes ;  and  on  extending  oor 
observatii9n$»  we  find  ^e  foci  of  v^iivsnsAL  application^  that  an  adult 
head  of  the  ahove  defio)e»t  sice  iMcAma^  accompasied  by  idiocy,  and 
thttt»  osst€ri»  faribmf  the  koge  aaltrior  lobe  of  Htm  brain  is  always 
aooompanied  by  veUtitely  hfghear  i«teileetual  power.  These,  be  it 
remarked,  mm  faei$  of  practical  tbIuc,  iUoatratiye  of  one  at  least  of  the 
conditiqpi  which  modify  tl^e  miltual  «M»tion  of  mind  and  organization  ^ 
and,  what  is  moM,  they  are  troths,  ahhough  of  vast  importance,  yet 
nntf(»nnHe  by  rafleietion  on  eonecioneness  alone,  and  poweiiiilly  demcm- 
stcative)  of  th6  necessity  of  resorting  to  observation  for  the  Oacts  on 
wshieh  d^  science  of  mind  Lb  to  be  reared. 

l%e  uses  of  consriousinyse  seem  to  be  generally  nusnnderstood.  It 
merely  ticquaiots  us  with  our  existing  mental  states,  and  thus  as  it  were 
reveals  to  us  Ac  gwfUiy  or  nature  of  our  tnental  perceptions  and  emo- 
tioBS ;  but  it  caA  give  us  no  information  of  the  eonditiona  owing  lo 
which  we  have  a  stronger  peseeptknn  of  one  qiiality  than  another, 
CoiMciousnesB  tells  us  thai  the  ^inoti<m  of  pity  is  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
and  that  of  anger  is  entirely  diffet^t ;  but  it  docs  not  and  cannot  inform 
us,  which  observation  does,  that  a  psirticular  condition  of  the  brain  may 
so  far  influence  the  latter  ee  to  ccnvei^t  it  into  ungovernable  fury,  or  that 
the  power  of  experiencing  the  emotion  of  pity  bears  a  relation  to  the 
ceodition  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
ew^dUionS'  of  action,  we  must  reaort  to  observation  on  others ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  presented  it  to  us. 

In  like  manner,  consciousness  reveals  the  quality  of  color.  For 
example,  it  informs  us  that  red  is  diflbrent  from  green,  and  enables  us  to 
appveeiate  the  sensation  of  the  one  a^  of  one  kind,  and  that  of  the  other 
as  of  a  different  kind,  and  both  as  different  from  sensations  of  form,  or 
of  magnitude,  or  position ;  but  it  does  nothing  more,  and  gives  us  no 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  eonditiona,  in  external  nature  or  in  ourselves, 
on  which  the  sensations  depend,  and  these  above  all  other  things  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know ;  and  aco(Mrduigly  we  discover  them  from  extensive 
observation.  Consciousness,  in  short,  plays  precisely  the  same  part  in 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  in  regard  to  our  internal 
emotions.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  nature  or  feeling  of  both,  but  not 
with  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  them ;  and  therefore  the  rule  of 
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collecting  tacts  fiftmi  obsenration  applies  with  equal  ione  in  h 
the  acience  of  mind  as  it  dioe§  in  physical  scienee ;  and  when  this  tUk 
be  genera&y  attended  to,  onr  fataxe  pn^fress  will  be  conunengsimae  with 
onr  closer  adherence  to  the  laws  oi  rigid  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  phrenologists,  ridictded  and  despised  as  they  hacre  been  by  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced,  are,  nevertheless,  as  we  hare  said,  the  only 
persons  who  consistently  firflow  out  the  Baconian  laws  of  indneliatt ; 
and  it  is  no  small  recompense  to  diemselres  to  feel  the  secmity  which 
their  adherence  to  natnre  gires  them*  Dr.  Abercrombie'c  mode  of 
inquiry  and  induction  are  theoretically  &e  same,  but  the  results  seem  to 
us  to  be  fitiated  by  a  radical  defect  in  the  applicaticm  of  his  own  rules. 
He  sees  and  enforces  the  yalue  of  facts,  as  the  only  foundation  on 
to  raise  a  philosophical  induction ;  but  those  which  he  gives,  even 
well  ascertained,  are  often  incomplete,  and,  consequently,  dieir  true 
relations  cannot  appear.  He  says,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  only 
field  in  which  the  mental  philosopher  can  pursue  his  inquiries  with 
confidence,  is  his  own  mind,  and  that  great  uncertainty  attends  all  obser- 
vations made  on  others,  and  he  proceeds  accordin^y  to  discuss  his 
subject,  deriving  his  facts  from  consciousness.  But  even  taking  his  own 
mind  as  a  fair  type  of  human  minds,  and  taking  his  facts  as  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  general  rules,  because  the^ 
stand  isolated  from  tfie  conditions  which  influenced  their  production 
and  manner  of  beings  and  he  nowhere  takes  into  account  the  influence 
of  the  organization  through  which  the  mind  operates,  although  he  admits, 
in  the  abstract,  that  its  manifestations  are  greatly  modified  by  the  organic 
conditions.  To  put  this  in  a  plain  light,  let  us  take  an  extreme  case, 
and  contrast  the  facts  and  laws  of  Attention,  Abstraction,  or  Imagination, 
as  they  would  be  drawn  from  consciousness  by  a  philosopher  and  by  an 
idiot.  In  the  former,  one  order  of  sequence  would  be  observed ;  in  the 
latter,  a  very  different  one.  What  causes  this  difference?  This  is 
surely  a  most  essential  inquiry,  and  yet  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
it  in  Dr.  Abercrombie*s  book,  nor  does  consciousness  present  an  answer. 
Observation^  however,  gives  some  information.  It  cannot  discover 
whether  the  original  constitution  of  man  differs  in  such  cases  or  not, 
but  it  proves  demonstrably  that  a  dilSerent  condition  of  brain  attends 
each,  and  that  in  no  instance  do  we  ever  find  the  intellectual  talent  of 
the  philosopher  manifesting  itself  in  conjunction  with  die  small  bram, 
indicative  of  idiocy.  This  is  a  fact  which  Dr.  Abererombie  will  not 
dispute ;  and  as  proving  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
bodily  organization  on  mind,  it  is  a  most  important  one.  If  we  proceed 
to  the  next  step  above  idiocy,  we  find  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  bram 
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imsnmag  in  Tohime  as  iBlelleetaal  power  advanoes,  (the  oondition  of 
hei^th  being  of  coune  undecstood)  till  we  come  at  last  to  the  expanse  in 
Lord  Bacon,  in  correspondence  with  a  scope  and  energy  of  mind  whieh 
no  man  has  ever  exceeded.  This  principle^  indeed,  holds  throughout 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  lobes  being  the 
place  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  form,  and  leave  durable 
impressions,  Cnvier  adds,  **  CamparoHve  anatomy  offers  another  con- 
flrmation  in  the  cmnrrART  rblation  which  thb  volvms  of  tbesb 

LOBBS    BX4JI»  TO  THB    DBOKBX   OF   INTBLLIOBNCB    POSSESSED   BY   THB 

ANIMAL.*'  Cnvier*s  audiority,  as  an  observer  and  oomparative  anatomist 
folly  competent  to  judge,  will  not  be  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Aber> 
crombie,  and  therefore  he  must  admit  the  accuracy  oi  ihis  position. 
But  observation  proves  farther,  that  the  dispositions,  as  weU  as  the 
intelligence,  of  the  lower  creatures  are  also  in  relation  to  the  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  brain ;  and  if  these  be  facts,  as  we  hdd  them 
to  be,  and  as  the  andior  himself  will  perhaps  admit;  if  they  be  truths, 
Ijring  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness,  and  discoverable  only  by 
observatioi»^is  it  philosophiciA  to  omit  all  notion  of  a  oondition  which 
is  found  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  very  basis  of  the 
inquiry,  and  to  state  results,  and  argue  from  them  as  if  no  such  condition 
existed? 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take  caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat, 
as  a  kind  of  parallel  case,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  not  a  bad  one,  as  we 
know  as  little  of  the  principle  of  heat  as  we  do  of  that  of  inind,  and 
can  study  its  laws  only  as  it  exists  in  combinadon  with,  and  modified  by, 
material  bodies.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  laws  of  heat  in 
the  same  way  b%  we  do  those  of  mind,  we  should  altogether  disregard 
the  fact  of  its  combination  with  other  bodies,  and  instead  t>f  endeavoring 
to  trace  the  modifications  of  its  action,  produced  by  the  difierent  densi- 
ties and  conducting  powers  of  difierent  bodies,  we  should  try  to  discover 
its  laws  and  properties  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  existence ;  and  our 
specubtions  would  then  be  marked  by  the  inconsistencies  and  hypotheses 
which  at  present  characterize  our  investigations  in  the  science  of  mind. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  touch  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  the  212th 
degree,  I  would  instantly  feel  pain  from  being  burnt;  and  every  time 
that  I  repeated  the  experiment,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Now, 
were  I  to  trust,  in  this  instance,  to  consciousness  alone,  and  to  find  the 
same  result  invariably  follow  every  time  my  hand  touched  iron  at  212 
degrees,  I  would  obviously  infer  it  to  be  a  univeraai  fact  or  law  that  a 
iamperature  of  212  degrees  would  bum  the  hand.  But  then,  if,  instead 
of  unnecessarily  limiftig  ourselves  to  one  9oarce  of  information,  we 
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resort  to  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  hottt  with  other  bofies,  wafiad 

that  a  man  may  wrap  hhuseU*  i^  in  tffool  heatad  lo  212  d^reea,  and^ 

far  from  being  bumedt  feel  only  overheattiL    The  latter*  however^ 

judging  from  consciousness  alcme,  mig&t  most  justly  say  to  me,  «« No, 

my  inendy  you  are  wrong,  a  teoaperature  of  212degDe68  does  hot  bum;" 

and  an  interminable  dispute  might  arise  between  us,  as  between  two 

philosophers  on  mind,  and  no  means  of  reconciliatiQn  be  diseovered  till 

some  sagacious  observer  stepped  in*  and,  confideai  in  JNatuie's  eoaaiat- 

enoy,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  such  disarepaney».set  hioedf 

to  work  to  diseover  what  it  could  he*  and*  by  o&«eft9a(Mn,  found  it  to 

consist  in  the  djfiereni  densities  of  the  bodies  ijritfi  which  die  ealoric  waa 

combined ;  after  which  die  whole  difficulty  would  tanish,  imd  we  should 

at  once  agree. 

Precisely  similar  is  it  with  the  operations  of  mind.    If  the  mind  of 

A  is  connected  with  cerebral  ovgans  equal  to  6,  and  that  of  B  with  organs 

equal  to  IQ,  and  bodi  judge  fh»m  consciousness,  aad  do  not  avert  the 

different  conditions  of  their  brains,  what  can  foUow  but  inconsisteney  in 

their  condusions  I    Tins  is,  however,  to  a  fauhy  extent,  the  mode  of 

inquiry  pursued  by  Dr.  Abeicrombie;  and  as  his  facts,  ev^i  when 

certain,  are  thns  incomplete,  they  fail,  in  ma^y  instances,  to  wacrant  his 

inductions.     We  are  astonished,  we  confess,  at  Ai«  omission;  for  the 
physician  in  full  practice  has  daily  and  hourly  proofs  before  him  of  the 

indispensable  necesai^  of  attending  to  organic  influence.     Phrenology 

)uis  been  charged  with  lavoring  irreiigion ;  but,  without  any  allusion  to 

Pr.  Abercron^bie,  we  can  scsffoely  point  to  a  thing  which,  as  it  appears 

to  us,  shows  a  greater  distrust  in  th^  ways  of  God,  than  die  common 

practice  of  utterly  disregarding,  as  unnecessary  to  the  nianifestations  of 

mind,  conditions  which  Ht  has  in  His  wisdom  seen  fit  to  render  essential 

to  its  operations.    It  seems  to  the  false  dread  of  believing  matter  neces« 

sary  to  the  workings  of  mind  which  leads  to  this  practical  impiety,  as 

if  we  could  gainsay  or  abolish  what  Qod  himself  had  decreed  to  be 

right! 

Dr.  Abercrombie  nevertheless  adniitB,  what  no  one  can  deny,  that  the 

conditions  of  the  brain  does  influence  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 

that  its  diseases  vehemently  disturb  these  operations.     With  this  spect- 

fieation  of  the  existence  of  the  extreipe  links  of  the  diain,  is  he  then 

justified  in  omittiog  all  reference  to  those  conditions  which  coastitate  the 

iatermediate  liigiks,  seeing  that  his  professed  object  is  to  inquire  into  tli* 

Uws  ef  the  inteUedtval  powers ;  apd  those  that  oaimot  be  understood 

wi^ut  including  theoxganic  infiuenoe?    The  facts  and  doctrines  of 

phrenology  would  assuvedly  have  afforded  him  great  assistance  in  arriving 


gt  accurate  results  on  this  sulylect;  aiid  it  is  to  us  iiiei]»lioab|«  qp  w}uil 
^und.  qr  principle  Dr.  Abeicrombiecan  justify  his  omission  to  mention 
^e  new  philo80|i hy.  In  sayiag  this,  we  ^o  not  mean  to  complain  th^t 
h^  has  done  ii^u^tice  to  the  phrenologists;  on  the  contrary,  our  siniiere 
f^fi^X  (or  him  leads,  us  if>  lament  that  he  hias  thereby  done  injustice  to 
hiin^UC^  a^d  that,  tpo»  more  than  be  may  at  present  be  aware  oC  The 
e:M$tence  and  ol^ecta  of  phrenology  could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  him ; 
and  as  evei^  writer  pa  the  science  of  mind  is  morally  bound  to  avaO 
himself  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  pr«  Abev^ 
crpjobie  could  |iQta,yoidrefereoce  to  the  subject,  without  lisking  the  charge 
^f  an  utter  dv^reg^rd  of  facts  awl  principles,  which  many  cauUpijup  ^od 
sensibly  ipen  hay^i  after  the  ntkost  rigid  exainination,  declared  to  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  m^y  of  the  grand  difficulties  with  whiph  tho 
metaphysicians  have  long  struggled  in  vain.  The  dsyy  is  gone  by  when 
it  would  have  been  cpnsidered  creditable  to  an  author  on  the  philosophy 
of  mind  to  treat  phrep^obgy  with  contempt.  We  cannot  persuade  oar* 
selves  that  Dr«  Abercrombie  meiant  to  do  so;  and  yet  how  will  hi^ 
silence  be  geuer^Hy  accounted  for  ?  We  rather  think  that  the  woxid  had 
9  right  to  expect  the  expression  of  an  opinion  from  himt  as  a  teacher  of 
intellectual  plnlo^ophy.  If  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  phrenological 
facta  kiacqurate,  or  the  conclusaoni^  dr^wn  from  them  unsound,  he  wa0 
doubly  csdled  upon  to  enter  upon  their  refutatipii,  considering  the  rapid 
progress  which  these  views  are  makiugr  ^  the  manifold  injuries 
alway;?  resulting  from  the  pn)pa£pLtiion  of  error.  If,  op  the  other  hands 
he  believed  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  be  essentially  tniei  he  was 
bound  to  give  his  teatiiqoi^y  to  that  effect,  in  order  to  diseourage«  by  the 
freight  of  his  authority,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  aietive  in  ezeitufig 
pre^udlc€is  against  them*  and  impeding  their  diffusion.  We  trust  thsit,  in 
a  second  edition,  the  intelligent  author  will  leave  no  room  for  another 
ezj>reasion  of  our  disappointment,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that,  if 
be  had  considered  howiQnieh  thp  osMssion  was  liable  to  be  misconstmcd, 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  giving  his  opinion. 

Our  author  B»^mB  to  be  straugely  misled,  if  we  appreciate  his  mean- 
ing correctly,  in  believing  that,  except  in  so  far  as  rqlates  to  the  mind** 
intercourse  with  the  external  world,  it  bais  nothisg  to  do  with  material 
organs.  In  one  pl^pO)  indeed,  we  have  soea  hikn  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  the  co-operation  of  the  brain  is  necessary,  «vsb  for  the  peraqn 
tion  of  the  impi^essions  made  on  the  organs  of  the  external  senses ;  and 
in  another  place  he  expressly  states,  that  many  mtotal  emotions  take 
place  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  gives  as 
examples,  the  mind  rememb^rii^,  eoneeiving,  oombinin^,  hmug,  fearingy 
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and  hatingi  in  tbe  total  absence  of  any  impression  from  without  But 
if  these  mental  operations  are  really  independent  of  the  material  oigans, 
how  does  it  happen  that  a  few  grains  of  opium,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
puts  a  stop  to  them  all ;  that  wine  and  other  stimuli  add  to  their  intensity, 
or  that  sleep,  without  any  thing  external,  also  interrupts  their  activity? 
Dr.  Abercrombie  himself  gives  numerous  examples  of  these  mental  acts 
being  suppressed  or  disturbed  by  disease,  and  he  must  either  admit  that 
the  oiganization  has  an  influence,  or  that  disease  has  reached  the  imma- 
terial principle  of  mind. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  human  body  is  one  great  organ  of  mind. 
The  same  principle  animates  and  directs  it  all,  and  the  sole  purposes  of 
all  its  parts  arc  either  to  be  directly  subservient  to  mind,  or  to  support 
the  animal  existence  of  those  parts  which  are  so  subservient  The  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  properly  the  parts  which  constitute  the  animal, 
and  all  others  are  constructed  to  place  each  function  in  relation  with  its 
own  objects.  The  nerve  of  Sight  has  the  eye  to  brmg  it  into  relation 
with  the  properties  of  light ;  that  of  Hearing  has  the  ear  to  connect  it 
with  the  vibrations  of  external  bodies ;  that  of  Taste  has  the  tongue  to 
place  it  in  relation  with  the  qualities  of  food ;  that  of  Feding  has  the 
skin  to  connect  it  with  the  object  of  touch;  and  that  of  Motion  has  the 
muscles  and  bones  to  enable  it  to  effect  change  of  position ;  but  all  have 
the  common  fuiHstion  of  subserving  the  same  mind,  and  giving  impres- 
sions of,  or  communicating  with,  certain  properties  of  external  bodies. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  tlie  material  organs  is  at 
once  admitted,  because  the  objects  on  which  they  are  directly  employed 
are  external  to  ourselves ;  but  even  in  them,  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  brain  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  the  external 
impression,  and  that  without  its  agency  we  should  never  become  con" 
sciotu  of  any  change  produced  on  the  external  organ.  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
indeed,  doubts  whether  this  is  not  a  mere  assumption;  but  as  his  own 
belief  seems  to  be  in  aeeordanoe  witfi  it,  we  shall  not  consider  him  as 
intending  to  deny  the  ftet 

Minutely  examined,  however,  the  case  of  the  faculties  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  propensity,  turns  out  to  be  more  neariy  analogous  to  that 
of  the  exemal  senses  than  is  imagined ;  and  the  necessity  of  admitting 
them  to  have  cerebral  organs  for  their  manifestations  becomes  equally 
great,  and  rests  exactly  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  chief  ^ffer- 
ence  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  funotions  of  the  external  senses,  and 
those  of  the  internal  faculties,  are  diffbvent,  which  in  the  very  nature  of 
^nge  must  be.  The  sense  of  sight  has  a  direct  reference  to  external 
natnre,  becanse  Aat  is  implied  in  itrfbnction.    But  Benevolence,  Can- 
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iMMitiieMf  «id  JaBtice*  have  an  equally  necessary,  though  indirect^ 
oreiaUon  to  external  ohjects,  and  without  being  placed  in  relation  with 
•  theee,  tibey  could  neither  act  nor  be  acted  upon.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
fidlwy  in  Dr.  Abaerombie'e  ground  of  dlatinction  between  the  one  aet 
>oC  faculties  as  requiring  organs,  and  the  other  as  Tequiring  none.  The 
senses,  he  says,  are  entity  dependent  on  external  impressions,  but  the 
mind  is  not— it  conoetves^  remembers,  lores,  fears  and  hopes,  in  the 
total,  absence  of  any  itn{Nression  from  without  that  can  influence  in  the 
smallest  degree  these  emotions,  and  recalls  scenes,  deeds  and  persons, 
:la«gfbfgotien» 

bk  eslimatiig  the  Talue  of  the  above  distinotiooy  wo  must  bear  in  mind, 
firat,  that  the  brain  is  avowedly  necessaiy  to  the  perception  of  extend 
ofajetds,  and  that,  wiilfaoQtits  instrumentality,  no  consciousness  of  any 
impression  made  firom  without  upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  nerves  of  touch, 
caa  eVer  reach  the  mind.  Secondly,  that  the  scenes,  deeds,  and  persons, 
ipng  forgotten^  were  thus  at  first  presented  to  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  tho  senses  and  the  brain,  and  tbot  as  soon  as  their  real  or 
bodily  preseiiee  is  withdrawn  lirom  the  external  sense,  they  remain,  as 
it  were,  the  |HN>perty  of  the  mind  and  beam ;  so  that,  by  distuit>ing  the 
aelion  tA  this  latter  organ  by  wme  or  opium,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  the 
remembrance  of  them  becomes  confused  or  is  destroyed,  and  returns 
only  on  the  return  of  the  brain  to  its  natural  state,  which  could  not  happen 
,weipe.  they  consigned  to  the  mind  independent  kA  bodily  oondititms,  as 
tiui  author  seems. to  suppose.  Thirdly,  that  the  mmd  always  loves, 
feiffs^  remembers,  &c«,  -Momeiking  external  to  itse^^  and  that  thus  the 
mind,  ctitoff  from  external  obieots  from  birth,  would  be  as  little  available 
as  the  eye  without  light.  Even  in  the  partial  deprivation  of  solitary 
confinement^  the  mind  speedily  gives  way,  aldiough  for  a  time  it  can 
support  itself  on  the  memory  of  past  impressions,  which  continue  to 
fumish  objects  of  interest  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts.  Man's  whole 
mind  is  constituted  for  social  relations  with  others,  as  much  as  the  eye 
is  for  light  Hope,  fear,  love,  justice,  and  every  emotion  and  intellectual 
operation,  pre-«uppose  and  deal  with  other  people's.emotions  and  external 
ol^eet*.  Benevolence  does  not  see  the  beggar  who  excites  its  pity,  by 
a  aeiMe  belonging  exclusively  to  itself,  although  it  could  not  act  unless 
the  impression  from  without  was  made  upon  it;  because,  to  have  given 
each  internal  faculty  an  immediate  communication  with  external  nature, 
would  have  been  to  follow  a  multiplied  and  comj^icated  method,  the 
very  opposite  to  the  simplicity  and  harmony  which  characterize  the  other 
works  of  the  Divine  Being.  God  has  so  constructed  the  one  sense  of 
sight,  as  to  serve  equally  for  all  the  fieunilties  of  the  mind,  whedier  per- 
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ceplive^  emotional^  or  refleetiTe.  The  same  eye  eoaUei  die  pereeptife 
powess  to  determiiie  tbe  suse,  fornix  and  eolory  of  an  object,  and  brin^  it 
iQlo  reUtioQ  wkb  Benev<toice,  widi  Caotioaihcwi,  wilk  Jnetiee,  or 
with  Veaemtkm.  He  has  Ihna  avcided  the  neoeaeity  Of  ghdng  milti- 
pUed  organs  of  aenee  to  internal  feelrngB*  irMe  be  hm  left  aA  of  diMe 
efuaily  depeadMion  withoot^  asiheeye  iaon  liglrt.  Itiadie  peroepthv 
powers  wbkh  remember  and  retrace  peat  impiieaaiofiSt'  tnd  to  remove 
these  would  be  to  the  IbelinfB  what  talking  awijr  light  is  to  the  eye. 

With  deference,  we  are  oUiged  to  say  that  Dr.  Aliercromhie  seeflto 
unconsciously  to  have  allowed  the  fear  of  materialism  to  have  blittded 
hie  judgmenty  in  coaaideEing'dib  iafluends  of  the  l^raln  Ott^nutnifeatat- 
Ima  of  the  interaal  facidtieB,  otkerwise  Me  woatd  »ei«r  ha(¥e  maintalflid 
their  dependence  to  be  limited  only  to  thekr  leiatieua  to  eMtemal  obfoeia, 
or  that  mentid  changes  were  frequently  independent  of  dw  condkioD  of 
the  hodily  frames  When  his  affirmsthat,  **inihenmU  peaeefyl^tU^ 
qf  everjf  <»rfmreigl  Jkmtun%9  fonicn^  remotve,  or  tcngtd$h^  iHMiy  nagt 
wUhm^  (tod  whUe  the  hadff  is  racked  by  tke  mast  frightfiA  d6ieme$9  $ke 
mind  wMff  npos% in  trmqwlkyand  hapa,'^* «ite Meh  statement^ dmrm- 
t^riied'by  that  strict  aocuraoy  and  preeiaian  which  pli9iaB0|pby  requivea? 
la  it  UteraU|y  eonod  tosay^  that  passion,  iemmaer^  anguishv  mn^ 
mge  wilbki.  and  the  icorpoieri  fonetiona  conthiue  nii)the  moaf  ptmtfal 
state  T  Would,,  for  instance,  an  actor,  die  pivctfeaieid  imitatDr  of^natoie, 
be  held  as  a  skilful  delm^ador  ef/^otaion  or  rej/nvnt^  if  he  wet«  «> 
present  himtelf  Widi  die  pUnid  eye  and  fealowB^  thercafen  lifreadiing,  and 
regular  beating  of  the  heart,  which  ere  die  signs  of  4  peaceftil  con^Klioh 
of  diese various  bodily  functiolia f  Or wdulddie  lemone and  aajpiiah 
of  a  man  whio  had  wion^ed  ns,  be  leeeited.M  sincere,  if  he  weie  10 
appear  before  us  With  afery  mark  of  a  pceeefui  atair  of  )iis  bodily  fme- 
tionst  Quitb  die  reverse  ^  bU  this.  Bvery  one  w4io  has  had  die 
misfbniinfie  to  be  in  &  pestion,  or  to  see  it  in  ianodaBr,  knows  too  well 
that  bodily  excitement)  quick  and-fltoeatcMivulBh«  leadngof  Ihe  heart, 
burned breadiing,  AHshed feafinres,  aglisteningfieiy  eyeiy  and falneat 9i 
the  veseels  of  the  head>  are  the  sarb  accoita^Mauments  of  true  paaakm. 
Remorse  and  enguish,  in  like  tnanner,  diaturb  the  bodily  fuhcdona  in  a 
a  very  remarkable  degree ;  and  io  point  of  faett  (the  artaof  paindng  and 
atatuary  have  no  Coundatbon  in  nature,  if  the  piaseione  and  emotions  of 
did  mind  do  not  neoeasa/nhf  tSkei  die  bodily  orgdna  bad  fiinctlnui. 
Even  Hope  and  Fear  are  $o  eminendy  influesKiBl  onthe  bodily  functunw, 
that,  as  a  practical  physidan.  Dr.  AberoromiM^  waver  for  a  moment  toaea 
eight  of  dieir  effects*  The  fwr  of  dying  is  Well  ktiown  to  act  ao 
ixijunoeely/pn  ihe  bodily  frame,  as  almost  to  Insme  tlie  ooonivefliceol  Ae 
remit. 
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In  Ui  Muneiy  to  bIhiii  mterialisiii,  our  author  h»  certttoly  gone  io 
fiur  ui  tbooppbaite  dinotioii«  as  to  have  needlesaly  §iven  ike  advocatea  of 
nMrtendiam  a  jneaiia  of  aaaawltrng  his  o^wn  views.  By  the  apprehension 
which  he  riii»W8of  adimtting  the  necessily  of  bodily  oigans  to  the  mind's 
inaoifeilations»  be  Icasres  it  to  be  supposed  tiwt  e  fotme  state  of  ezis»- 
eiuw  depends  for  its  proof  on  dw  sabstanoeef  whsoh  mkidis  maitf  and 
that»  if  made  of  matter*  it  ommojibe  iiimiortBL  Wiieieaa  the  evidenea 
on  which  aliitnrestateof  existBBcerBsts^hae  not  the  slightest  oonnexiofi 
witb»  ordependeaoeoBttheBatinc  wesseneeof  mind*  We  are  nowbsui 
told*  and  have  no  leasoa  to  assume,  of  what  the  mindeoBsists»  or  that 
its  immortaliiy  ha*  ai^  referenee  to  im  easencie  ait  all.  Tie  dtnttiuu  oV 
maa^s  resiinreetion.and  life  iaalbtnre  state  rests oa  teviBlatioii  slene^  aiid 
not  OB  the  JnheieMt:pn>pertiBS  of  mind;  and  thus  the  btdy  teaMm  thftl 
can  be  given  for  it^  is  the^Eitf  of  an  Almigh^  Onaiof^  If  it  be:fiis 
good  will  to  eontiBBe  oar  eiistenee  beyond  the  grave:^  little  does  it  maMdr 
to  His  power  ci  what  we  are  mads;  and  if  it  be  nsit  His  #^1^  lildev 
very  little,  will  any  material  avafl  Ha  in  oppositieb  to  Him.  Whichiveg 
way,  thevrforei  we  view  theedl^ct^  #e  need  not /esr  to  IbBo*  tnttb 
wherever  it  may  Ited;  and  if  God  has  oidaiBad«mnd4i»  act  throogk  Ibn 
iiistrUmeBtahiy  of  idatlarinaUitveBiolMmsaBdopesBlidn^  wbafaaD  be 
safer,  aud  shall  apj>ioadi  more  steely  to  Him^  l^  attendiiig  to  the  tet^ 
and  treating  it  with  iteveieBee  Snd  BUbmiasiCM  "than  by  shottilg'ovr'ejwi' 
to  its  emtenee,  and,  following  a  theory  of  oar  ow»  iailaBtsadi 

Dr.  Aherorombie  himself,  indeed,  eapnisses  itwanii  ally  the  same 
t^piaioB,  whenhesiys,  ^  Wekaow  Noitaifeof  the  BsMle  ereansBo* 
of  mind;  but  whateveir  may  be  iti  essence^  and  Wtetever  may  be  tk» 
nature  and  extent  of  that  mysterious  conneadDd  whdclk  Ihe  Deity  hao 
estaUished  between  it  and  our  bodi^  oiflniEatioB,  thaao  points  AovsiiO 
ntfernue  whatever  to  ihe  great  (jitieaMMi  ^  4t0  ftMv/rt  eanUe^de^  Thia 
nKMBontoua  truth  xesta <« a.specios  of  evidence  dtsgottier  diffeien^^ 
4e»  INor  is  Dr.  Aberoombic  siagular  in  this  ^taleiment,  for  tbe  vikw 
conveyed  in  it  is  that  taken  by  divines,  mortdtftsy  and  philot<^pheBS 
almost  without  any  exoeptioB^  Why,  iinem  shoM  wo  fear  to  trace  Ihc 
condiftoBs  under  which  the  connexion  between  the  mind  iod  dgaaiBl^ 
tion  is  effected  t  We  shall  never  be  ablo'  to  solve  the  whole  myMesy ; 
but  there  are  palpable  conditions  of  freat  iiifluenoa  within  the  leaeh  of 
observatiott,  and  these  we  are  bound  to  make  ouradves  acq^udotBd  witih 

Dr.  Abercrombie*s  anxiety  to.  avoid  autsrialism  hss  led' him  uncOBr 
sdously  into  another  misapplication  of  argument  UnaUe  to  understand 
howj  if  mind  is  dependent  ou  the  bodily  organs  for  its  manifestations^ 
the  being  /can  remain  the  same  amidst  the  incessant  changpcrfpartidbs 
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Bioue  fact8-*-4br  his  bMis,  he  might  have  eneted  a  mipemtractiiie,  the 
dnrahiltty  of  which  would  have  been  equalled  only  by  its  intrinaic  value. 

Dr.  Abeicrombie  is  of  optnion,  in  aoeoidance  with  most  pieoediog 
philosophen,  that  a  knowledge  of  mind  is  obtainable  only  from  oon- 
sdovsness*    In  one  sense,  this  is  indubitable;  but  in  the  same  sense, 
our  knowledge  of  e&ternal  nature  must  be  also  asciibed  to  conscknisness, 
as  every  things  whether  external  or  internal^  must  beeome  an  object  of 
consciottsness  before  we  can  become  acquainted  widi  its  existence  or 
pn^perties.    The  phrenologists,  with  whose  writings  no  modem  author 
on  the  seienoe  of  mind  can  be  supposed  to  be  unacqaainted,  have  done 
their  utmost  lo  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  consciousness  does  not 
infom  us  even  of  the  existence  of  mental  organs,  much  less  does  it 
acquaint  ns  with  the  influence  of  different  conditions  of  diese  organs 
upon  the  mental  manifestations;  and  they  have  urged  the  conclusion, 
that,  therefore,  eoMCWUtnus  is  not  nffident  to  reveal  the  catuHiicnM 
or  laws  of  the  mmtTs  action,  and  that,  to  discover  these,  we  must  have 
leoourae  to  extensive  observation.     Neither  Dr.  Abercrombie  nor  any 
any  other  person  has  attempted  to  refute  either  the  premises  or  the 
hsierenoe ;  and  the  very  inconsistency  which  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in 
ibe  facts  derived  from  consciousness,  corroborates  the  accuracy  of  both 
positions.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  when  he  admite  the  pro- 
digious inlluenoe  qf  the  e<HMliti«i  of  the  brain  on  the  operations  of  the 
mind  during  disease,  he  derives  his  knowledge  of  that  influence  not  from 
oonseiousnesB,  which  can  afford  him  none,  but  from  obsbrvikg  during 
disoase  in  others  the  tonnexion  between  cerebral  state  and  mental 
manifeataiions.    Why,  then,  does  he  not  consistently  follow  out  the 
same  ]dan  during  health  ?  and  at  what  point  in  the  approach  to  disease 
does  consciousness  cease  to  be,  and  observation  become  an  adequate 
source  of  knowledge?    Invariability  and  consistency  he  stetes  to  be 
characteristics  of  trudi  and  facte,  and  of  a  right  mode  of  proceeding. 
When  thus  proved  to  be  unattainaUe  on  his  method  of  inquiry,  why 
does  he  longer  adhere  to  it? 

But  general  principles  are  best  illustrated  by  examples ;  and  if  we 
sdeot  any  individual  case,  we  shall  perceive  immediately,  that  in  mind, 
as  in  physics,  observation  is  the  true  fountein  of  practical  knowledge. 
Let  us  teke  two  individuals  in  perfect  heal&,  the  one  characterized 
by  the  limited  mental  powers  of  idiocy,  and  the  other  by  ^  genius 
and  talent  of  a  Bacon,  and  attempt  to  philosophize  upon  their  res- 
pective attributes.  If  we  refer  to  reflection  on  consciousness,  we 
shall  not  succeed  in  discovering  a  smgle  condition  on  which  the 
^^rence  depends,  even  should  we  reflect  for  years;  because  conscious- 
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fti^  the  kedl  of  SoBUMinlmMsm,  indeed,  Dr.  Abeivvenibie  i^tte 

'most  inlnreeliDg  catee  of  wlMt  ie  ertoneeinly  eddied  dmMe 

mmBmumk6M^hi''w\ML  the  ^palieiit  Hree  in  two  different  and  akeinate 

states,  forgetting,  in  the  one,  everf  thing  which  takes  ]^hiee  in  theoOier; 

anfl,  Me$m99(u  TeeottecalRg  in^Hie  one  e:rei7^ing  which  took  place 

'.dnnng'tiie  penodcerresponding  to  itsetf.    A  jroong  fady,iifk»r  an  alMk 

mf  aoauioleBqr,  fonnd  that  she  had  lost  every  kind  ef  aeqnired  kno#l- 

•adgow   .She  began  to  aHidy  ftom  the  beghraing;  and  some  months 

•afteemrds,  on  awakening  fiom  a  second  ntta^k,  foond  Ihat  she  had 

Kgaiaed  idlahe  jbrmerty  knew,  butkadnot^e'idightest  reeollectkm  of 

any  thkig  which  had  happened  ni'^  hiterval.    9he  then  haf^  a  diird 

atladc,  whic3i  left'her  in  ^  same  state  as  thefirst  had  done;  'xoA  snbse- 

^qnendy  a  fourth,  whkh  left  her  restored  to  the  eoncKtioR  in  which  tfie 

ieoond  had  left  her.    In  the  one  state,  she  nnifonnly  recollected  all  her 

oyigkitf  knowledge ;  in  the  other,  only  that  acq«hed  after  ihe  first  attad[. 

Ve  hum  lately  heard  die  hiiiiory  of  anoHier  case  somewhat  of  the  sakne 

icind,  in  wiiich,  ailer  a  kng  it  of  somnolency,  a  My  awoke  nttetly 

'Vneonseioiis  of  every  preceding  occorrmee,  of  the  use  or  nature  Of 

langoage,  aad  of  die  fbatdres  of  her  friends,  and  utterty  foigetfifl  diat 

'  she  had  ever  seen  her  husband  before.    She  is  now  learning  every  ihing 

Ifte  «  chHd.    In  dfeose  singular  cases,  ^e  distuibance  or  interruption 

•of  ceistraued  consciousness  is  evidently  owkig  to  a  bodQy  afieetiim ;  and 

•If  the  condition  of  the  body  fms  exercises  an  Important  iaMueneeat one 

'pdnt  of  the  scale,  it  is  altogether  nnphiksopliioBl  to  maintidn  that  it 

'^OBeiciises  none  at  anotiier.    Sleep,  indeed,  suspends  the  consciousness 

of  identl^,  and  It  is  avowedly  a  bodUy  affection.    Its  very  familiarity 

•prevents  our  attaching  doe  importmce  to  its  effects  on  Ihe  mbd. 

h  entering  so  minotdy  into  the  above  disoosslon,  we  nei^  harAy 
say'thht.it  is  die  sincere  respect  we  entertain  for  Dv.  Aberorombi^s 
supeiiority  of  intellect,  great  acquirements,  extensive  experience,  and 
^deeervedly  high  reputation,  which  ha&led  us  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
oversight  which  he  has  connnitled  in  not  entering  more  careftiOy  into 
4he  oensideration  of  the  influence  of  the  organisation  on  the  mental 
iunotions  during  health.  Had  we  not  rated  very  higMy  his  authorily 
and  weight  of  character  with  ^  pilblic,  we  should  never  have  taken  "the 
trouble  we  have  done  to  show  how  extensively  his  omission  endangemlhe 
solidity  of  his  own  superstructure.  Convinced  «s  we  arc  by  a  superabun- 
danceof  evidence,  that  the  phflosophy  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
can  be  attained  only  by  investigating  the  operations  aiidiaws  of  mind  in 
connexion  with  its  bodily  organs,  and  that  eveiy  attempt  made  on  any 
other  principle  most  do  harm,  in  withdrawing  attention  from  the  trOe 
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path  of  inuqiiiiyf  it  becomes  a  positive  moral  daty  in  na  to  tzpow  ha 
defectsi  and  to  warn  the  reader  against  being  mialed  by  an  crroneoiia 
application  of  principles  in  themselves  ineontestaUy  trae,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  conducting  of  investigation. 

The  infoniied  phrenologist  is  well  awaie  that  the  defect  we  hsve 
pointed  out  in  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work«  is  not  of  a  trivial  natoie,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  even  the  unphrenological  reader  nndentand 
its  importance.  The  author's  section  on  Memory,  for  example,  abeonds 
in  excellent  facts  and  reaeoning,  and  is  marked  by  a  love  of  troth  and 
a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry;  and  yet  its  results  are  veiy  imperfect,  from 
his  overiooking  the  influence  of  corporeal  organization*  He  states,  in 
■the  outset,  that  ^^  there  seem  to  be  original  differencee  in  the  power  rf 
memory  f  eome  individuaU  being  remarkable  /or  retentive  memory  t 
though  not  otherwise  distinguished  by  tfieirinteUectual  endawmenuy* 
and,  as  instances,  he  speaks  of  one  perMm  being  able  to  repeat  a  long 
discourse  after  hearing  it  once ;  of  another  being  able  to  rqieat  the 
eontentB  of  a  newspaper,  and  so  on,  where  the  understanding  was 
otherwise  defective.  He  then  refers  to  local  memory,  and  to  that  foonded 
on  analogies,  and  admits  that  the  one  may  be  possessed  without  the 
other.  These  are  facts^  and  therefore  ft  solid  ground  for  inquiry.  The 
first  questicm  that  presents  itself,  on  contemplating  them,  is  naturaOy, 
**  what  are  the  circumstances  or  conditions  on  which  these  differences 
depend;  can  we  ascertain  them?'*  On  having  recourse  to  ferther 
observation,  and  comparing  the  condition  of  the  brain  or  organ  of 
in  those  who  are  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  any  particular 
ory,  and  in  those  who  are  defective  in  the  same  kind  of  memory,  we 
perceive  a  remarkable  difference  of  developement  in  portions  of  the 
brain  invariably  coTresponding,  aU  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to 
the  degree  of  power  possessed ;  and  we  observe  that  one  part  <^  the 
brain  is  large  in  those  who  have  the  great  verbal  memory;  another  in 
those  who  have  the  local  memory ;  a  third  in  those  who  excel  in  ramem- 
bering  analogies ;  a  fourth  in  those  who  excel  in  musical  memory,  and  so 
on.  These,  then,  are  additional  facts  bearing  directly  on  the  point  at 
issue,  and  therefore  positively  essentiid  to  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
memory.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  the  examination  by  this 
most  direct  and  philosophical  way,  and  of  thus  building  his  supentructuie 
on  /ac4St  as  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  recommend.  Dr.  Abercromhie 
merely  says,  "  The  facts  now  referred  to  are  matters  of  curiosity  only. 
The  points  of  real  interest  and  practical  importance  in  regard  to  memory, 
respect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  intelleetual  habits 
of  the  individuabf  and  the  principles  on  which  it  may  be  improved. 
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These  are  referrable  chiefly  to  two  heads,  viz.  Attbntxok  and  associa- 
tion." 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  examination  of  the  &ct8  thus  dismissed  as 
mattsfs  of  curiosity  only,  reaUy  constitute  the  most  important  part  of 
the  inquiry ;  and  that  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
depend,  and  of  the  laws  which  thus  limit  the  memory  to  ckusu  of 
ol:9ectSy  is  the  only  possible  mode  by  which  Dr.  Abercrombie's  subse- 
quent proUem  of  the  influence  of  intellectual  habits  can  be  sdved.  For 
example,  we  find  that  it  is  an  intellectual  habit  of  A  to  recollect  eyeiy 
word  of  a  poem  or  ^course  which  he  has  once,  heard,  and  of  B  to 
remember  the  appearance  of  every  place  he  has  ever  seen  \  but  that  A 
cannot  recollect  places,  nor  B  words.  The  real  question  then  comes  to 
be,  what  causes  this  diflference  between  A  and  B  ?  To  say  it  is  a  peculiar 
intellectual  habit,  13  to  say  nothing  move  than  that  each  has  had  the 
power,  and  has  exercised  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  accordingly  the 
audior  adipits  it  to  be  **  original,?*  or  a  partx)f  the^r  constitution.  The 
habit,  then,  being  the  consequence  of  the  prevjous  possession  of  the 
power,  we  are  driven .  back  to  the  condilioDS  under  which  the  power 
maiiif<ftts  itself;  and  these  are,  as  we  have  said*  certain  states  of  the 
organ  of  mind  which  those  deficient  in  the  power  do  not  present.  This 
IS  tangible  ground,  and  cannot  be  evaded. 

Again,  "  memory/'  says  Dr.  Abercrambie,  '*  is  much  influenced  by 
Attention."  This  is  most  true;  but  on  what  does  the  power  of 
attention  depend  ?  Atlas  supports  the  world,  but  what  supports  Atlas  T 
One  person  can  devote  his  whole  attention,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  to  a 
mathematical  proposition^  and  yet  fail  to  keep  it  alive  for  five  minutes  to 
a  process  of  abstract  metaphysical  argi;imenU  Another  may  delight  in 
concentrating  his  attention  for  days  tc^etther  on  the  productions  of  the 
musician,  the  poet,  and  the  sculptor,  and  yet  fail  to  command  it  to  a 
simple  arithmetical  calculation.  On  what  do  these  diflferences  depend  ? 
Each  may  make  the  strongest  effort  to  apply  to  the  uncongenial  subject, 
and  yet  his  attention  wander  in  spite  of  himself.  Dr.  Aberciombie 
resolves  the  whole  into  the  eflect  of  previous  habits  and  pursuits ;  but 
then  comes  the  query,  what  is  necessary  for  forming  a  habit  ?  We  have 
all  heard  of  instances  in  which  every  conceivable  motive  combined  to 
induce  a  son  to  tread  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  to  become  his  successor 
in  business,  and  in  which  the  soo  has  persevered  for  years  in  trying  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  liking  it ;  and  yet,  when  released  from  these,  has 
turned  from  his  now  habitual  mode  of  life  with  aversion  and  disgust,  and 
followed  a  diflerent  pursuit,  in  which,  pevertheless,  he  has  speedily 
excelled,  because  the  new  habit  was  congenial  to  his  nature ;  while,  m 
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attemptinf  to  form  a  habit  of  a  diflferent  kind,  he  eoidd  iiefer  tx  fab 
attention  upon  what  he  was  about.  In  such  cases,  observation  shows 
that  cerebral  difierence  are  mvariabl)r  connected  With  thedifierentpoweTS 
bf  attention;  and  cdteseqoen^  a  knowledge  of  these  beooiBeto 
to  the  philosophy  of  artfentioti. 

Every  section  of  the  wOrk  befote  us  might  be  taken  up  in  the 
^ay,  and  the  deficiency  be  seen  to  perrade  the  whole ;  but  it  is  unoeetB^ 
'%&ry  to  lengthen  our  detail,  it  is  with  pahi  weimvte  feh  cMBpelled  to 
g^  so  f^  us  we  have  done;  but  in  proportion  to  Dr.  Abeicronibie'n 
emhienee  and  authority,  a  regard  for  tmth,  for  ibe  intereets  of  w^ettoe, 
ftnd  of  tile  human  race,  and  a  sense  of  justice  towards*  the  disooteren 
of  Phrenolo^,  Dr.  Gall  atad  Spurzheim,  whode  bbors  have  been  tfaas 
overlooked,  made  the  duty  imperative;  and  it  "will  giv^e  ns  sbicate 
pleasure  shotild  the  talented  and  amiable  author  afterwards  lake  np  Ae 
question,  and,  by  facts,  either  convince  his  own  judgment,  or  show  that 
we  have  been  in  error.  In  the  mean  time,  ^e  are  glad  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  we  have  pdiAled  out,  the  work  before 
ns  presents  a  great  deal  of  information,  ahd  many  curious  and  fntereifling 
facts  which  have  come  under  the  author's  own  obsetvation,  and  which 
ihrow  light  upon  inany  of  ihe  phenomena  of  mind.  WHh  his  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science,  we 
trere  partictilarly  pleased.  It  displays  thtongholit  an  ncuiraen  d 
'Observation,  and  a  cautious  toundness  bf  judgment.  Which  cannot  fail  to 
impress  his  readers.  Th^re  is  also  much  excellent  matter  in  the  last 
part,  in  which  Dr.  Abercrombie  considers  ^e  qnalhies  and  acquirements 
w'hich  constitute  a  well  regulated  mind;  ittd  we  know  ^at  the  pnetieal 
suggestions  ihere  made  for  the  imprOviNnent  tf  the  mind,  ai^  oalodated 
to  act  beneftdally  ontherattoml  teader. 


ARTICLE  H. 

AmiCAtlON  OF  ^rtttBlfOLbOT. 

No  science  is  capable  of  a  greater  numbei  or  variety  of  applications 
than  that  of  Phrenology.  We  have  been  often  and  agreeably  surprised, 
.  in  reading  the  various  works  published  on  the  science,  to  find  what  a 
great  variety  of  topics  have  already  been  discussed  by  writers  on  the 
subject;  so  much  interested  have  we  been  in  diis  fact,  that  we  have 
collected  a  long  list  of  the  mere  heads  of  topics  which  have  been  more 
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or  less  escamified  by  difimat  penons  on  phienol^gio^L  prinotpies.  The 
Edinbuqrh  Phreool^giical  Journal  from  its  coaunencemeiii,  in  reportag) 
the  exercises  and  proc^eeding^s  of  Yarioiis  Societies,  has  usually  given  thft 
tides  or.  heads  of  th^  ipost  interesting  papers  and  essays  read  at  the 
meetings  of  these  Associatijons.  Though  very  few  of  these  papeis  hnve 
eret  been  publish/sd,  the  mere  mention  of  their  tides  shows  to  wh«l 
a  Yarie^  of  sul^jects  the  princij^es  of  the  science  may  be  applie^t 
especially  when  examined  and  discussed  by  differenjL  persons.  We  wil) 
here  present  a  Ijst  of  the  heads  of  such  pap^ers,  the.  perusal  of  which 
may  induce  some  persons  in  this  country  to  write  on  the  same  subjects; 
or  at  least,  it  may  ftimish  them  wiih  fruitful  themes  for  mocjUtafipn.  We 
select  only  those  of  a  general  and  interesting  naturei  opiitting  all  that  eve. 
of  a  local  or  controversial  character  :^- 

The  causes  and  nature  of  tine  happine(W9.***<-The  distinctive  charaeler- 
istics  of  diflerent  nations^-^-Omtory,  mui^  free-agency  end  dmaming 
considered  phrenpl9gu^a]]y -—Belief  UDd  acaoi)n|bibiUty  comidered  in 
connection  with  cerebral  oiganization.— The  infltfence  of  the  Fine  Ayts 
on  the  Moral  Sen^ments,-— ^penological  aojalysis  of  Virtuev  Ocime, 
and  Insanity.— The  perfecl^iNU^  of  the  human  bfain«-*TSociBlism  tested 
by  Phrenology  d — The  influence  of  luxury  oreewiual  indmlgence  oa 

numan  improvement.— Comparative  afuitomy  of  the  nervous  systeni^*-<« 
Moral  duties  enjoined  by  Conscientiousn^.— The  influence  of  Acquis- 
itiveness on  society. — ^The  philosc^hy  of  the  external  sense8.-r-The 
influence  of  sound  on  the  mind.— .-The  abuse  of  the  propensities  in 
religiouq  controversy. — ^The  comparatlye  influences  of  organization  and 
circumstances  in  the  formation  of  chan^ter.— A  phr^ological  analysis 
of  patriotism. — The  principles  which  shpuld  regulate  marriage  and 
divorce* — The  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  pbrenologicel 
principles.^— Laws  of  hereditary  descents— :CriminaJi  jurisprudence  con> 
sidered  in  relation  to  mental  organization  and  social  responsibility.— 
Importance  of  phrenology  as  applied  to  setf-gov.ernment  and  improve* 
ment. — Essay  on  the  distinction  between  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
mind.— Capability  of  negroes  for  civilization. — Osteology  of  the  skull 
or  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  decay. — Essay  on  general  and  special 
Providence  as  compatible  with  the  laws  of  nature.— Civilization  tested 
by  phrenology. — ^The  principles  of  criminal  legislation,  considered 
according  to  phrenology. — Observations  on  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  universal  peace. — Phrenological  analysis  of  Robert  Owen's  new 
views  of  society. — ^Ventriloquism  explained  by  means  of  phrenology.— 
The  philosophy  of  apparitions. — Eflects  of  old  age  on  the  manifestations 
of  the  mental  faculties. — Hereditary  tendency  to  crime. — The  causes  of 
sea-sickness  explained  by  means  of  phrenology. — The  phrenological 
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of  ibe  different  Stgitea  of  liberty  eajoyed  bj  diflaeut 
Plnenoiogieal  eMsy  on  grief ;  also  one  on  taste. — ^Tlienxeof 
by  different  daMes  in  eoeiety-^-Plirenologkad  analysis  of 
Observations  on  mental  deiangement — ^Remarks  on  die  diffaeui 
of  memory^— The  eanses  and  eore  of  stammering.— The  natne 
neeeasity  of  panishments  as  penalties  attached  to  Tiolated  laws. — ThtB 
importance  of  physical  edacation,  when  it  is  considered  that  ^  the 
festations  of  the  mind  depend  on  cerebral  organizati 
between  phrenology  and  medicine. — ^Analysis  of  iniiyit  edncalioa  on 
jrfnenological  princij^es.— The  nature  of  original  sin  consideied  phyacK 
logically  and  phTendogicaHy."— Distinction  between  instinct  and  nmid, 
or  between  brutes  and  man. — ^The  philosophy  or  phenomena  aecompa- 
ujing  death. — The  standard  of  beauty  considered  physiologically  and 
phrenologicaUy .'^-Effects  of  distortions  of  the  body  and  compressions 
of  the  head  on  human  life  and  happiness. — Application  of  phrenology 
to  the  fine  arts.*-^>riginal  sin  or  native  depravity,  in  what  does  it  consist  ? 
-^The  laws  of  free-agency  .'^-National  prosperity,  considered  in  rdatioo 
to  intellectual  advancements— Happiness,  its  constituents,  properties,  and 
relations.*-Ob8ervations  on  phrenology  as  affording  the  best  systematie 
view  of  human  natnre.— •Advantages  which  naval  and  militaiy  discipline 
might  derive  from  phrenology .-^-Essay  on  the  best  means  of  obtaimng 
happiness.-^Observations  on  the  differences  in  national  crania. — ^Phren- 
ology applied  to  education — ^physical,  intellectual  and  moral. — ^Deficien- 
ces  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colors  explained,  phrenologically. — 
The  mode  of  studying  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. — ^Practical 
phrenology  applied  in  the  choice  of  servants, — ^The  phenomena  of 
somnambulism  and  spectra]  illusion  explained  on  phrenological  princi- 
ples.—The  causes  of  idiocy. — Application  of  phrenology  in  the  selection 
of  legislators.— Thoughts  on  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  human 
race. — ^The  foundation  and  constituent  elements  of  virtue,  merit,  right- 
eoosness,  holiness,  &c. — ^The  ultimate  bearings  of  phrenology  on 
civilization. 
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ARTICLE  in. 

ranBUMCS  BSTWBBN  THK  VRENCU  AND  SNOLISH  CHARACTBIU 

Different  nations  as  well  as  bdiyiduals  are  known  to  possess  mariied 
and  distinctive  characteristics.  These  have  long  been  made  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  and  observation,  but  the  primary  cmi^e  of  this  difference  in 
character  has  never  as  yet  been  very  well  understood,  or  satisfectorily 
explained.  That  it  does  not  grow  out  of  circumstances  alone  is  evident, 
though  these  undoubtedly  have. a  strong  modifying  influence.  Again: 
This  difference  in  national  character  cannot  be  explained  according  to 
any  system  of  metaphysics.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  this 
assertion.  The  question  may  be  considered  as  long  since  settled,  by 
actual  experiment.  Metaphysics  have  now  been  employed  for  centuries 
in  vain  to  solve  such  mental  phenomena.  Nothing  but  difference  in 
physical  organization  can  possibly  explain  the  causes  of  the  peculiarities 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  different  nations.  This  opens  a  most 
interesting  field  for  inquiry  and  research— one  that  has  hitherto  received 
but  little  attention.  No  one  but  a  thoroughly  informed  physiologist  and 
phrenologist  can  do  it  justice. 

About  the  only  formal  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  it,  was  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  nearly  twenty  years  since.  After  residing  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  becoming  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  French  character, 
on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  that  city  to  read  at  one  of  its  meetings,  an  essay  on  the  questioR 
'<Does  Phrenology  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Faculties  of  man  ?'*  In  this  essay  he  introduces  the  foUow- 
ing  remarks  on  the  differences  between  the  French  and  English. 

The  French  are  universally  admitted  to  be  more  ingenous  than  we  are 
in  the  invention  and  construction  of  gewgaws,  trinkets,  and  such  trifling 
contrivances  as  require  more  nearness  of  workmanship  than  depth  of 
reflection.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  have  greater  quickness  of  per* 
ception,  and  a  greater  talent  for  observing,  acquiring,  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  phenomena,  and  details,  without,  however,  having 
so  much  power  of  tracing  links  of  causation,  and  arriving  at  general 
principles.  Thus,  while  they  are  extremely  ingenous  in  making  new 
observations  and  isolated  discoveries  in  physical  and  natural  science,  it 
is  frequently  left  to  the  English,  or  to  the  Germans,  to  find  out  the*  prin- 
ciple which  connects  them  together,  and  to  render  them  available  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Phrenology  would 
lead  us  at  once  to  ascribe  this  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution  to  the 
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French  having  a  larger  endowment  of  Constnictiveness  and  of  Individ- 
uality, and  a  smaDer  endowment  of  Causality,  than  the  English  hare ; 
and  I  may  add,  that,  from  observation,  t  know  this  to  be  the  case.     The 
propensity  te  <S(mstniot  and  isveslis  gftaif  aided  hf,  but  iab|riiaiiieaii8 
a  constant  accompaniment,  or  result  of,  intellectual  power;  for  mny 
idiots  manifest  it  in  a  great  degree.    Fodere  knew  several  who  tang^t 
themselves  the  "  repairing  of  watches,  and  the  construction  of  some 
pieces  of  mechanism;*'  and  he  expressly  adds,  **  that  this  couid  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read 
books  which  treated  of  the  pnnciples  of  mechanics,  but  they  became 
confused  if  they  were  mentioned,  and  never  made  farther  progress." 

The  superior  quickness  of  perception  and  talent  for  the  observation 
and  recollection  of  phenomena  which  the  French  possess,  are  easily 
ejLplained  by  a  laige  Individuality,  which  leads  us,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
to  **  observe  and  recognize  individual  existence,  and  when  too  active,  it 
personifies  every  ihmgf  even  life,  movement,  fever,  Slc.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  sufficiently  active,  as  in  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.'*  *'  It  enables  us  to  take  an  interest  in  every  thing  ;'*  it  wishes 
to  '*  know  and  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  is  passing  around.*'  **  Those 
who  know  enough  to  speak  with  ease,  and,  in  fact,  speak  much,  and 
relate  well*  and  who  are  called  brilliant  in  society,  have  much  of  this 
organ.**  This  faculty,  therefore,  combined  with  Constructiveness, 
accounts  for  their  ingenui^.  Their  inferiority  to  us  in  the  discovery  of 
principle,  and  in  the  useful  application  of  their  knowledge,  is  ta  be 
ascribed  to  a  smaller  endowment  of  Causality  or  reasoning  power. 
'<  When  Causality  is  weak,  there  is  a  difficulty  m  perceiving  the  connexion 
between  jnremises  and  conclusions :  an  incapacity  of  thinking  deeply ; 
and  a  mental  blindness  to  all  abstract  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  tt 
gives -a  genius  for  metaphysics,  and  for  deep  reasoning  of  every  kind." 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  French  have  never  excelled  as  metaphy- 
siciaiis,  while  our  countrymen  have  always  been  remarkable  for  meta- 
physical writing.  It  is  from  this  great  endowment  of  Individuality,  and 
the  other  perceptive  powers,  joined  to  moderate  Causality,  that  the  French 
are  food  of  knowledge  without  any  great  regjard  to  its  utility ;  and  that 
they  excel  in  natural  history,  chemistry,  botany,  and  in  those  depart- 
ments of  science  and  of  art,  which  require  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
qualities  and  changes  of  bodies  rather  than  depth  of  reflection.  It  is 
this  combination  also  which  fits  them  for  excelling  in  anecdote  and 
biography,  and  in  the  delineation  of  of  individual  existences;  while 
they  want  the  power  of  taking  profound  or  comprehensive  views. 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  while  their  literature  abounds  in  "Memoirs  potjtr 
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wmir  a  Phutcire,^^  h  can  ic&icely  l»oest  of  a  history  itself.  The  Eng^ 
Inh  again,  wtk  more  Caaaality  and  leas  In^idndi^y  are  mors  eonslandy 
in  puiauit  of  oaoBea  and  prino^piea  than  of  mere  faeta.  They  endearor 
In  penetrade  mothrea  aa  well  aa  aetiona,  and  to  take  deep  and  exIenaiTe 
Tieaia  of  naiore,  and  hence  nath  fewer  Memoirea  pour  Menrir  a  Thialobe, 
iiey  hare  more  of  hiatory  itaelf. 

The  Foenoh  and  Engtiah  diffisr  extremely  in  another  respect  In 
the  oompaniy  of  atBan^erst  of  whom  he  knows  nothing*  a  Frenchman 
wdl  b^in  to  tidk  of  himaelf  and  hia  own  aCura  without  reaerve»  in  a 
way  that  at  first  astonishes  our  wary  countrymen,  and  leads  them  to 
anspeet  there  ia  a  deaign  ander  it  The  true  Bnton»  in  the  same  circom- 
ataneea,  matntaina  a  Usog  aifencev  or  talks  a  little  about  different  suhjectii 
and  makes  his  own  observationa  on  Ilia  oompany*  and  it  ia  only  when 
hia  senyries  aresatiaiied  thathe  wtXL  allow  a  word  aboiH  himself  to  eacape 
hia  lipa.  Thia  iaoAm  remarked  by  the  French,  and  by  them  ia  felsely 
ascribed  altogether  to  pride.  Self-«atoem  ia  no  donbtone  of  the  ingradi- 
enta,  but  it  is  much  assisted  by  onr  great  endowment  of  Secretiveneaa 
and  CauHouatusa.  The  former  is  aaid  to  «*  give  an  tiatmctive  tendency 
to  conceal,  whiich^  **  according  to  its  dagreeof  intonaity»  and  the  direction 
it  leceivea  from  the  other  fi^eultiea,  may  produce  slyness  or  counning;" 
and  ^  thoae  in  whom  it  is  defioienV*  are.  aaid  **  to  be  too  open  lor  the  gen*- 
eiral  intercourse  of  society/'  **  It  ia  essential  to  a  prudent  character/' 
and  enables  us  to  aijqpprqss  thoughts  ok  iieelingst  the  expression  of  which 
might  be  iniurioua  to  ourselves  and  otbers.  Gautiouapeas,  again^  aa  the 
the  name  expreaaes,  constantly  bids  ua  "  beware.'*  h  ia  the  want  of 
these  two  which  produces  a  rattle-pate.  It  ia  their  activiiy  wliich  tempts 
the  Scotsaaan  to  answer  one  4|uea4ian  by  asking  another,  which  a  tnif 
Frenchman  never  doea.  It  givea  the  desiie,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the 
power*  of  divfaung  the  active  feeling  and  thought  in  the  mind  of  another^ 
by  putting  ouraelvea  in  hia  place,  and  thua,  with  a  certain  combination, 
esMblea  a  person  to  avoid  giving  offence,  by  saying  things  which  would 
hurt  the  feeling  of  another.  It  givea  what  may  be  called  tad,  which 
our  countrymen  poaaess  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  French.  The  latter, 
even  when  moat  anxioua  to  pleane,  would  often  e^y  things  which  would 
give  ofleaoe,  if  we  did  not  know  diat  none  was  meant  This  the 
Frenchman  ia  very  apt  to  do  in  the  company  of  those  whose  habits  of 
thinking  difler  much  from  his  own. 

The  doubts,  and  heaitations,  and  dismal  forebodinga,  which  lead  the 
Engliahman  to  lo<A  towarda  the  futore,  and  to  conaider  thoroughly  the 
eonsequences,  before  reaolving  upon  action*  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
larger  Cauttouaness  than  that  poasessed  by  our  more  vivacious  neighbors, 
who  habitually  look  to  the  present  more  than  to  futurity.    This  feeling 
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is  the  source  of  that  tinge  of  melancholy  which  has  so  often 
remarked  in  us,  and  when  very  active,  it  leads  to  despondency.  Joined 
with  much  Seeretiveness,  it  gives  a  suspicious  cast  to  the  mind,  and 
makes  us  attend  to  the  motives  more  than  to  the  mere  act;  for  we  think 
there  is  something  hidden  which  we  ought  to  see.  None  of  these 
feelings  predominate  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman.  He  acts  more  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  good  come  of  it,  tant  mieux,  if  evil,  tani 
pU$  but  he  does  not  afflict  himsdf  with  the  reflection  that  he  might 
have  done  better.  **  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  his 
principle. 

The  love  of  praise,  and  the  consequent  vanity  of  the  Frenchman,  are 
clearly  preferable  to  a  great  endowment  of  the  phrendogical  faculty  of 
*«  Love  of  Approbation,"  the  organ  of  which  I  know  to  be  larger  in 
them  than  in  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  more  especially  when 
compared  to  that  of  Self-esteem,  of  which  we  have  undoubtedly  the  \mget 
share.  It  is  the  greater  Self-esteem  which,  joined  to  other  faculties, 
gives  that  nice  sense  of  dignity  for  which  the  English  are  remarkable, 
and  which,  to  the  Frenchman,  often  appears  somewhat  ludicrous.  To 
the  latter,  no  mode  of  enjoyment,  however  trivial  or  childish  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  ever,  on  that  account,  rejected.  His  dignity  takes  no  offence. 
But  with  the  Englishman  it  is  widely  different.  He  often  rejects  an 
amusement  harmless  in  itself,  from  a  sense  of  offended  dignity,  although, 
in  other  respects,  he  may  have  a  relish  for  it.  His  Love  of  A^probatioii 
is  swayed  by  his  Self-esteem,  whereas  the  love  of  praise  is  the  mliog 
passion  of  the  Frenchman,  and  forms  no  small  ingredient  in  the  produo* 
tion  of  that  politeness  for  which  his  nation  has  so  long  been  celebrated. 
It  is  the  source  of  their  vanity,  of  their  love  of  finery,  and  of  novelty, 
and  of  that  ever-to-be-repeated  and  neverK^asing  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Frenchman,  **Qloryy  It  is  also  the  source  of  many  of  their  noblest 
institutions,  and,  joined  to  a  certain  portion  of  veneration,  is  the  chief 
source  of  that  intense  admiration  of  courts  and  courtiers,  red  ribbons  and 
crosses,  by  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished. 

That  compound  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
French,  but  which  they  have  kindly  denominated  ^^mawmse  hantej** 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  faculties  which  I  have  just  said  mark 
our  character.  Mauvaise  honte  is  merely  an  excessive  desire  to  attract 
notice,  and  to  please,  arising  from  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
the  former  of  which  gives  a  kind  of  feeling  of  deserving  it*^oined  to  an 
excessive  fear  of  not  succeeding  in  our  object,  arising  from  Cautious- 
ness—and a  strong  desire  to  lie  half«concealed,  and  to  advance  with  a 
measured  pace,  step  by  step,  as  we  feel  ourselves  beooming  more  and 
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move  leciixe,  arising  from  large  SecretiTeneae.  The  foil  blaze  of  infltant 
atteDtion  cannot  be  endured  without  an  inatant  confusion,  and  the  rery 
lear  of  fatlure  often  pcoduoes  it 

In  point  of  Finnness,  Perseverance,  and  Steadiness,  the  French  are 
nmch  our  inferiors ;  indeed,  fickleness  has  long  formed  a  part  of  their 
oharacler*  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  powerful  faculty  of  Firmness, 
which  the  English  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  as  oi\en  to  produce  stub- 
bornness and  obstinacy,  which  may  be  well  or  ill  applied,  according  to 
circumstances.  **  Grace  auz  Anglais,"  said  the  Professor  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  in  allnsion  to  this  part  of  our  character,  **  qui  f^obstment  a  penetrer 
dans  les  pays  les  plus  sleiiles  et  les  plus  barberes,"  the  boundaries  <»  of 
science  were  daily  enlarged.  It  is  not  alone,*'  said  he,  *'  in  the  flowery 
path  of  science  that  you  find  them ;  but,  at  one  time,  boiling  under  the 
meridian  ran  of  Africa,  and  at  another,  frozen  amidst  the  polar  ice.*'  It 
is  this  strong  perseverance,  combined  with  the  faculties  already  mentioned, 
which  fits  the  English  for  difficult  enterprise.  From  their  active  Caa- 
tioQsness,  they  seldom  act  until  they  have  formed  a  pretty  correct  estimate 
of  the  good  or  bad  oonsequenees  likely  to  result  from  or  accompany  the 
intended  action.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  their  larger  Causality, 
or  power  of  tracing  cause  and  effieet ;  and  hence  they  act  upon  principle, 
and  hence  they  must,  before  beginning,  be  satisfied  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  means  to  the  end  proposed.  Such  preparation,  jomed  to  large  Self- 
esteem  and  Firmness,  produces  a  rational  feeling  of  independence  and 
perseverance  that  is  superior  to  almost  any  circumstances. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  buoyed  up  by  a  great  endowment 
of  "  Hope,"  unassailed  by  the  useful  though  at  times  gloomy  foresight 
of  Gautiousnes,  and  with  no  remarkable  portion  of  reasoning  power, 
dreams  not  of  obstacles  until  they  actudly  start  up  before  him.  If  easily 
rarmounted,  all  is  yet  well.  But  if  they  seem  to  be  insurmountable,  or 
so  far  formidable  as  to  require  a  long<sustained  efiort  to  overcome  them, 
then  his  confidence,  not  being  founded  on  any  estimate  of  what  he  had 
to  hope  Ux  or  fear,  or  on  a  feeling  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  circum- 
stances, as  suddenly  forsakes  him  as  it  was  suddenly  generated.  If, 
indeed,  he  is  m  a  situaticm  where  the  love  cf  ghry  may  still  affect  him ; 
where  he  knows  that  the  eyes  of  his  country  or  his  king  are  upon  him, 
he  may  still  bear  up$  but  not  if  thrown  entbely  upon  ids  own  resources, 
and  upon  the  native  energy  of  his  own  mind.  Many  historical  facts 
prove  the  truth  of  these  remariu,  and  the  oonduct  of  the  erews  of  botli 
nations,  on  the  loss  of  the  Alceste  and  Medusa  fHgates,  is  in  its^  an 
excellent  ilkuttaiUfn, 

The  lively  gesture  and  vivid  netund  language  of  the  Frendi  proeeed 
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finom  this  differeBce  in  their  m^tal  eonititQtiojif  aided  by  more  Imil 
thau  we  have.  Every  faculty  being aetbe,  has  a  langm^of  hi  own, 
easily  intelligible  to  those  who  have  the  oone  ni  an  ordbiaiy  degree^ 
Now  the  natural  language  of  Love  of  Appnbatioa  is  Ifae  ^splay  of  eveiy 
quality  to  attract  notiGe«  and  the  vivid  nd  iniestniiiedeiiBaBioa  of  ewiy 
thought  as  itrises  in  the  mipd.  'Rie  natwual  hnguage  eC  Secictiiiiiijw, 
on  the  other  hand»  ia  that  of  the  cat  watching  Hbempme ;  it  is  qniet  and 
concealment;  that  of  Cautpoiisnesa  is  attention  and  aerionaness.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  we  exhibit  the  natural  langoi^  of  die  diflerent 
faculties  quite  as  coireody  as  the  French  do.  The  only  difeence  ifl» 
that  the  Acuities  which  pnedDminate  in  ns  are  only  secondary  in  the 
mind  of  the  Fpenchmant  and  vieeverta.  So  that  an  Englishman  mee^ 
ing  a  stranger,  with  a  grave  &ce  and  silent  tongae,.  exhibits  the  natnial 
language  of  his  predominant  feelings,  quite  as  much  as  the  move  vivaciow 
Frenchman  with  the  friendly  smile,  pdils  bowy  and  shnig  of  the  shool- 
ders. 

The  French  have  long  exeeUed  as;  elemental  wiiten  in  natural  and 
physical  science,  from  the  deamess  and  pmckion  with  which  they 
apprehend  and  oommuiM<(w|e  their  ideas.  This  is  to  be  explained,  pardy 
from  their  large  Individuality  enabling  thima  to  perceive  and  to  retain 
for  use  what  they  have  once  acqipiied,  and  partly  from  a  faorge  Concen- 
trativeness,  which  enables  them  to  si^araie  what  is  essential  from  what 
19  of  no  hi^rtance,  and  merely  to  state  what  bean  upon  the  poioL 
Individuality  fumi^es  itiem  with  a  ready  command  of  the  ideas  whidi 
they  hav^  in  store.  Hence  the  perspicuity  and  £nency  of  many  of  dieir 
lecturera,  Guy  Lussac  and  Thenard,  for  instance,  who  never  use  written 
dipcourses  or  even  notes. 

There  is  another  general  but  hnportant  difiereoee  which  phrenology 
has  more  clearly  brought  to  light  and  explained,  and  for  it  I  beg  leave  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Edwbwrgh  Review,  lest  it  be  imagined  that  h  in 
a  diifiefenco  perceptible  only  to  <<  octilt  uUfrttU^ 

'*  To  their  abili^  in  t^  art  of  war,  the  French  have  joined  eonsidevable 
glory  in  liteirftture,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  much  ingenul^,  bnt  hanfiy  any 

of  character^  or  va$i  and  ean^rehemwe  tapmtUiu;  in  short,  they 
art  d^cierU  in  t^t  rf  iheftaiuru  which  the  large  pencU  of  hie- 
tgglf  wmU  paint  a$  exaUed.  In  painting  true  and  general  nature^ 
ip  de|ii|eati|ig  great  featuies  of  mind,  and  strong  emotions  of  soul,  diey 
cafBOOt  be  compared  to  us,  bebause  they  have  an  iwipetfeti  originai  d 
these  diings  before  their  eyes."  Some  of  these  peooliantiee  are  referable 
tft  the  partoilnf  comUnation  of  families  already  mmtioned,  but  the 


genend  defect  Ib  to  be  ftttribaied  loanmaller  dae  of  the  btnin,  as  &  whde, 
than kfobnil in  En^kiid*  It  k general Biiee alone,  joined  to afirorable 
combination*  whidi  gives  a  e»mitiandin||^  j^oirer  and  ^^tgy  to  the  mindy 
and  fixes  the  attention  and  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  Itainds 
of  othenh  «Dd'it'iB  in  806h  •c«0lfe  Mt  'evi^  Ume  seeuM  to  an  inferior 
flriind'the  mlural  accent  of 'Vbmmand.  In  our  own  profession,  Ghregory 
'WB  ah  exbellent  instance  of  this  effe^  of  vize,  and  Abehiefhy-  is  still 
another.  The  Freneh  have  not  this  qtiriitjr ;  thi^  have  greatdr  tiedyitjr 
of  brain,  ihey  "vrorlc  mcire>ekv«r)y,  and  go  over  in  gret^t  deslof  inattifr  in 
a  v^ry/pleaatkig  manner  and  in  a  short  tintte;  bat  dl^i^  Is  iiio  OVi^t)^wer- 
iog  sn^hse  of  ^reatndss  to  w^eigfa  down  the  bearer,  or  mekeiiim  feel  his 
inferiority^*  Such  are  a  (bif  of  ^B  diatiiigaiehed  ^araeteristiesdf  the 
French  and  'EttgUshdiaraetein,  and  ««6h  is  thie  explanation  oif  them 
afforded  by  phrenology;  'it  is  for  yon  to  jndge  how  far  it  is  'itotmd  or 
tistetory.    > 


i^^^mmt^^m 


ARTICLE  IV* 

The  past  history  of  mfan,  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  admittii^gfo  be  a 
record  of  inconsistencies  and  errors.  The  admission,  indeed,  seems 
rather  to  soothe  than  to  disturb  our  self-complacency.  We  find 
something  pleasing  in  our  implied  superiority,  when  we  sit  in  judgment 
on  our  predecessors,  censuring  each  successive  generation,  and  fcwgetful 
how  closely  we  are  acting  over  the  same  scenes,  and  how  soon  we  are 
destined  to  become  suhject  in  turn  to  the  same  tribunal.  It  is  wdU,  now 
and  then,  to  change  our  procedure,  to  look  upon  ourselves  in  the  light  in 
which  posterity  will  view  us,  and  to  inquire  whether  ours  may  not  prove 
a  history  of  paradox,  and  we  found  as  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of 
our  own  acquirements,  as  we  know  our  predecessors  have  been  in  theirs, 
^rhe  view  may  not  be  agreeable  to  our  Self-esteem,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  less  useful.  The  zealous  fiberal,  who,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
lavishes  his  ink  in  support  of  equal  rights  and  ultra-democracy,  and  in 
the  same  breath  upholds  the  despotism  of  Napoleon ;  the  agitator  who 
'  alarms  John  Bull  with  his  fearful  tales  of  the  burdens  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  while  he  applauds  his  Isaachar-like  patience  under  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  excise  and  customs ;  the  legislators  who  have  immortal- 

*  From  the  Annals  of  Phrenology,  "No.  8d,  toL  1. 
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ized  themselves  by  spending  thousands  of  the  public  money  on  theexaet 
settlement  of  the  last  cent  of  an  appropriation  item ;  what  judgment  may 
the  statesmen  and  economist  of  another  age  be  expected  to  give  of  their 
consistency? 

But  it  is  not  with  mistakes  of  this  daas  that  we  have  at  present  to  deaL 
There  are  others,  less  suspected  indeed,  but  not  leas  important  in  their 
results  on  the  public.  We  live  in  a  time,  when  much,  thongfa  by  no 
means  too  much,  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  we 
are  continually  boasting  of  our  own  doings  in  this  respect  We  contrast 
the  difiiculty-making  system,  once  the  glory  of  our  teachers,  with  the 
labor^aving  machinery  of  our  our  present  schools,  and  die  still  more 
accommodating  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  We  talk  of  popular,  as  opposed 
to  scholastic  education,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  few,  at 
least,  of  the  useful  realities  of  life,  instead  of  making  a  sdiool  course  what 
it  once  was,  a  mere  matter  of  words  and  names.  In  the  olden  tkne,  say 
the  eulogists  of  present  fashions,  it  was  maintained  that  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  were  but  so  many  blessings  in  disguise  to  those 
whose  fate  led  them  along  its  dry  and  steep  ascent;  and  religiously 
would  the  pedagogue  preserve,  if  indeed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  he 
did  not  at  times  increase,  its  time-honored  inequalities,  lest  the  energies 
of  the  pupil's  mind  should  be  too  little  overtasked  at  each  successive 
step.  Hence  the  everlasting  labors  of  the  spelling^esson,  the  undireeled 
though  not  unpunished  operations  of  fhe  copy-book,  the  mysteries  (rf* 
the  'Rule  of  Three,'  the  difficulties  of  the  *Pons  Asinorum,*  the 
ambiguity  and  intricacy  of  the  English  grammar,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  superadded  dog-latin  of  the  <  propria  quae  maribus*  and  lexicon. 
Nor  was  the  region,  thus  roughly  traversed,  of  itself  the  most  inviting. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  each  taught  after  a  fashion, 
were  the  components  of  an  English  education,  and  more  was  never 
thought  of  except  by  the  few  whom  their  friends*  or  their  own  choice 
engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pursuits ;  while  even  to  these  few  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  abstniser  results  of  Euclid's  axioms, 
with  the  pedantry  of  the  so-called  learned  languages,  and  with  the  absurd 
and  often  disgusting  legends  of  their  mythology  and  history,  a  passing 
glance  at  some  marvellously  short  abridgment  of  Aristotle^s  logic,  and  a 
smattering  of  what  was  styled  Mental  Philosophy,  were  held  out  as  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  liberally  educated.  We  have  changed  all 
this,  they  tell  us.  Reading,  both  as  regards  its  orthoepy  and  its  elocution. 
Is  fast  becoming  a  tolerable,  if  not  actually  an  attractive  task.  Teachers 
of  penmanship  engage  already  to  convert,  as  if  by  magic,  their  pupils 
into  masters  in  a  day ;  and,  quackery  apart,  there  are  those  of  them 
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whose  preteii8ion8  are  but  a  trifle  Iobb  extraTagaat,  and  who  actuallj 
redeem  their  pledges.  Our  new  elementary  books  of  Arithmetic,  Geom- 
etry, and  Grammar,  have  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  afiairs  in  their 
departments,  and  our  scholars  now  seem  to  travd  happily  as  on  a  rail-road 
of  the  newest  and  most  approved  oonstnietion.  Still  former,  a  new 
world  of  knowledge»  so  to  speak,  has  been  opened  to  us,  and  by  iIb 
means,  many  old  acquirements,  before  esteemed  of  litde  Talue,  have 
become  available  for  the  most  important  uses.  Natural  Philosophy  in 
its  various  departments  is  made  the  sequel  to  the  less  directly  useful 
branches  of  the  pure  Mathematics,  and  has  indeed  in  its  outlines  become 
a  source  of  popular  amusement  to  many  who  have  never  mastered  the 
abstrusities  of  the  introduction*  The  observation,  too,  of  the  w<Mid 
around  us,  has  given  origin  to  a  host  of  other  sciences,  each  at  onoe 
practical  and  interesting;  and  the  external  features  of  our  globe,  its 
internal  structure,  its  various  productions,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  all 
examined  and  reasoned  on  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  pursuit 
of  the  living  languages,  again,  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  dead,  and 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge  new  literatures,  aboondihg  many  in  works 
not  surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  of  the  wonders  of  Rome 
or  Greece.  All  this,  and  more  too,  we  ate  told,  has  been  effected,  and 
we  often  seem  disposed  to  sit  down  in  quiet  exultation,  content  to  follow 
on  in  the  tracks  already  opened,  without  once  inquiring  if  there  may 
not  be  still  other  pursuits,  equally  if  not  even  m<M:e  important,  to  which 
our  attention  might  advantageously  be  directed. 

In  this  our  combination  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  simI  dtfiiision  of 
our  favored  sciences,  with  indifference  to  the  addition  of  othen  to  their 
catalogue,  is  there  npt  an  inconsistency,  and  «ie  which  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  willing  to  remove  ?  It  is  our  present  object  to  show  that 
there  is,  and  that  it  conceins  us  nearly,  that  we  lose  no  time  in  undertak- 
mg  its  removal.  That  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve  education, 
that  most  of  what  is  now  taoght,  (always  of  course  excepting  thotfs 
of  our  institutions  whom  a  reverence  f<nr  antiquity  has  prevented  fix>m 
giving  way  to  modem  innovation)  is  eminently  useful,  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  it  is  in  the  main  good,  and  that  to  return  towards  the  older  land* 
marks  would  be  to  change  for  the  worse ;  all  this  we  are  ready  as  anjr 
tp  admit.  Our  position  is,  that  there  exists  a  wide  field,  to  which  the 
great  body  of  our  teachers  never  for  a  lioment  look,  but  which,  if 
properly  attended  lo,  could  not  fail  of  producing  even  more  good  fruit 
than  that  on  which  our  efforUi  have  as  yet  been  expended.  *^  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  othw  undone.*' 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  givmg  to  our  architects  and  lingoisti 
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their  d«e  amoMrt  of  mathematical  and  literary  ffchooling,  with  the  snailest 
poiiible  expeHse  of  time  and  money,  have  we  done  dtl  ihat  ehouM  be 
dene  to  fit  them  for  thehr  aeveral  punniits  ?  They  have  each  a  natnre  of 
ihetr  own*  whieh  it  will  be  theits,  aa  the  case  may  be,  1o  improve  or 
neglect;  «e  Aey,  vndnr  the  etiMing  ayatem,  in  the  leaat  iatHivetod  in 
ugpd  10  itt  <8ome  things  are  conducive  to,  olbeni  dcmtnietive  of, 
eoq^oMttl  heaNhf  {  have  they  been  urged  to  atady  'the  oiganisation  of  the 
body,  and  the  laws  which  detemihie  ita  relatione  of  health  or  dneaae, 
that  they  nitty  obey  thoee  lawa,  and  reap  the  advantagea  of  obedience  ? 
They  have  fnanmil  impilfoea  or  feelings,  ever  urging  them  to  action  of 
otte  kind  or  another ;  Ikave  wie  ttoght  them  any  thing  in  regard  to  ihoee 
feeUnga,  ao  that  ihey  may  fecognixe  them  in  their  results  upon  themaelves 
W  others,  and  may  so  combine  and  modify  ihem  as  to  make  (hem  ever 
the  miilisteM  ^  gf^%,  tather  UiAn  of  erUt  They  Tiave  mtellectual 
powers;  do  th^y  kno%^  thehr  range  and  character,  or  the  laws  by  whidi 
#fei!r  improvement  and  discipline  is  by  ^  Creatoi^s  :fiat  regulated  1  As 
ttembers  of  society,  have  they  learnt  the  nature  of  tfiehr  dnties  to  its 
oAfer  memben,  m  their  several  capaci^  ^  sons  or  fathers,  friends  ot 
fitvangers?  As  eitiaeens,  have  they  any  knowledge  of  the  modes  of 
grating  with  advantage  on  their  fellows,  6f  the  principles  of  reasoning, 
leachmg,  legislation,  &c.,  in  ignorance  of  whidh,  they  must  of  necessity 
be  peipetftially  the  dupes  df  their  own  whims^  or  of  thehr  neigfa^rd* 
tkinnkigt  As  beings  to  whom  is  addressed  what  purports  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  their  Maker  of  his  will  in  regard  to  them,  have  they,  flriit 
itbey  might  understand  its  messages,  been  instructed  to  compare  them 
widi  die  ehMvicter  <aiid  eircfnmstances  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
Mtot;  and'have  they,  by  each  comparison,  been  shown,  what  without  it 
cafmot  be  fully  i^Mywn,  the  perfect  fitness  ef  the  message,  the  nature  df 
thedtttim  it  imposes  on  them,  and  the  mofde  m  whidi  its  advantages 
may  be  best  coni^eyed  to  others  ?  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  saying 
diat  thiive>iB  Ut^roUy  noiUng  done  in  these  respects.  Our  charge  is 
•imply  this,  ifcat  whal  has  been  done  fs  veiy  linle,  and  ^t,  generally 
•peddog,  even  'Our  educatidciistB  are  making  no  eser^ons  for  its  increase. 
ff>4bis:eharge  be'Mie--inay,  if  w/ny  ef  these  branches  of  education  be 
iie|^eeted:m  our  present  system,  (and  surdy  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
am)  then  we  maintain  that  to  be  indiAerent  to  soch  an  extension  of  the 
sysisinfias  will  eaiibrace  theii,  and  to  be  all  the  while  indefatigsMe  in  our 
etTortslo  learn  and  teach  the  si«e  and  color  of  a  pebble,  leaf,  or  spider, 
i»tti  inconsistency  as  glaring  as  any  of  Aose  for  which  we  langh  at  or 
condemn  our  forefiuhers. 
What  class,  then,  of  our  institntiotts  can,  as  stieA,  claim  exemption 
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fimathe^arga?    How  itands  the  case  wkhouroolle^T    In  nunijr 

of  thoHif  00  dottbty  there  are  chains  of  Anatomy  and  PhyMologyy  and 

thete  chain  are  filled  by  talented  and  active  teachera ;  but  their  talents 

and  activity  are  in  general  reqoired  only  as  conducive  to  professional 

instmciiont  and  their  departments  are  not  acknowledged  to  be  among 

those  absolutely  necessary  to  the  strictly  collegiate  course.    These  studies 

should  be  presented  to  every  student  as  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 

relative  importance ;  but  instead  of  this  we  find  them,  perhaps,  not  even 

bol^g  the  first  place  in  the  professional  course,  and  certainly  with 

hardly  any  place  at  aD  beyond  it    The  results  we  need  not  dwell  npon. 

Complaints  are  common  of  the  short  lives  of  the  educated  class,  of  the 

almost  uniform  degeneracy  of  their  children,  and  of  the  long  list  of 

diseases,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  which  embitter  the  existence  both  of 

child  and  parent*    These  things  should  not  be ;  we  may  even  venture 

to  say  they  could  not  be,  but  for  the  operation  of  a  system  which  gives 

a  man  more  knowledge  of  every  other  object  in  nature  than  of  himself. 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Metaphysical  studies,  as  they  have  been 

styled,  which  are  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  human  nature^  what 

rank  do  we  find  them  commonly,  we  do  not  say,  quite  uniformly, 

occupying?    InteUectnal  and  Moral  Philosof^y,  Logic,  Rhetoric  eveiH— 

these  departments,  it  is  notorious,  can  hardly  so  much  as  hold  their  own 

in  the  Curriculum,  and  are  utterly  inadequate  to  any  extension  of  their 

influence.    There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule^  cases  where  the  talent 

of  an  individual  incumbent  has  rendered  one  or  other  of  them  for  a 

time  attractive,  but  in  ordinary  cases,  are  they  not  regarded  almost  as 

the  crumbling  mine  of  an  exploded  system,  venwable  from  their  agto, 

bat  wh<^y  useless  I    Is  not  the  attention  paid  to  them  looked  on  as  a 

eort  of  penance,  to  be  duly  undergone  for  the  sake  of  a  degree,  and 

imposed  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  always  used  to  be  imposed  ? 

A  large  dass  of  our  reformers  already  call  for  their  abandonment,  and 

•ome  of  our  most  respectable  institutions  have  yielded  to  the  call.    The 

new  university  in  London  (and  its  youth  in  no  slight  degree  makes  it  a 

fair  index  of  the  &shionable  creed  on  this  subject)  has  no  chair  of  Mond 

Philosophy  at  aU,  and  we  believe  not  even  of  Rhetoric.     Whately,  in 

terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  deplores  the  odium  under  which  both 

Rhetoric  and  Logic  have  fallen,  even  in  Oxford,  whose  adherence  to  the 

good  OLD  ways  has  not  yet  sufifered  her  to  give  them  up  to  their  unpo|^ 

ularity.    In  this  country  the  case  is  litde,  if  at  all,  better*     Many  of 

our  colleges  do  scarcely  anything,  all  of  them  do  much  too  little,  to 

direct  the  current  to  its  proper  course.    A  few  months  over  a  text*book, 

recited,  udmoMi  every  where«  literatim,  and  without  note  or  omiment 
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Irom  iihk  teacher,  ^  few  leftnres  possibly ^  a  rarely  recurring  idid  but  half 
«yt9tetDaft2fed  exercise  in  composition — and  this  is  all.  Years  aie 
^ voted  entire  to  the  Langnages  and  Mathematics :  weeks  are  doled  out 
sparingly  to  the  sciences,  whose  foundation  is  the  philosophy  of  riian. 
and  whose  results  bear  obviously  and  directly  on  all  his  dearest  intefebfs. 
Other  sciences-  ans  useful;  we  make  no  complaint  against  our  colleges 
-thai  they  are  too  much  or  too  well  taught ;  we  daim  only  a  pre-eminence 
fbrthtoe.  This  pre-eminence  has  not  been  given  them.  Some  may 
allow  more  to  them  ^an  others,  but  none  are  liberal  enough.  There  are 
degrees',  but  they  are  degrees  of  eiror. 

But  we  shdl  be  remmded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  those 
older  departments,  thete  are  others,  the  results  of 'more  modem  sttidy, 
to  which  more  attention  is  directed ;  Jurisprudence,  for  instance,  and 
'Political  Economy.     We  answer,  that  attention  to  those  no  more  makes 
tip  §or  inattention  to  the  former,  than  the  study  of  the  differential  and 
mtegval  ealcnlns  would  for  the  omission  of  ^e  elements  of  Algebra.     It 
is  on  man  as  he  ta,  in  other  words,  it  is  on  his  intellectual  and  moral 
fabtilties  as  j^iten  by  his  Maker,  that  all  the  experiments  of  legislation  or 
pevsnasion  are  to  be  made;  and  it  is  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
-reasoning  process,  the  great  principles  which  distingnish  truth  from 
erty>r>  that  the  pitopriety  of  each  experiment  must  be  tested.     If  the 
experimenter  is  in  ignorance  of  the  qualities  on  which  he  has  to  operate, 
and  of  die  rules  by  which  his  operations  should  be  guided,  do  we  won- 
der at  his  faihites  ?    As  thfe  case  stands,  need  we  wonder  that  in  these 
departments,  thus  detached  from  those  which  should  serve  as  tiieirfoon- 
•dation,  theie  is  found  so  much  of  doubt  and  contradietion  as  to  lead 
many  to  look  on  them  and  their  professors  with  distrust?    But,  waiving 
for  the  moment  this. radical  flaw  in  their  (Constitution,  let  us  ask  what  is 
the  real  amouiit  of  attention  which,  in  our  colleges,  is  commonly  allotted 
to  them?    In  the  majority,  the  answer  might  Almost  be  gtven-^Non/t, 
Not  thdt  we  do  not  often  hear  of  recitations  from  some  text-book,  more 
■or  less  connected  with  one  or  other  of  them,  but  that,  while  they  ought 
to  rank  as  practical  sciences,  as  matter?  of  real  and  deep  concern  (U 
mch,  they  are  in  fiict  neglected,  and  thrown  in  rather  as  Ifie  trifling 
aflpraseoieiit  of  the  last  months  of  a  college  life,  than  as  an  essential  10 
the  political  training  of  the  citizen.    The  time  given  to  ^em,  so  far 
^ip  being  a  compensation  for  time  not  given  to  other  things,  is  actually 
unequal  to  their  own  requirements. 

History  again,  the  record  of  the  past  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
the  phUoAophy  of  man  as*  taught  by  the  examples  of  successive  agui 
ia  there  any  exception  to  be  made  in  regard  to  it?    Ad  in  other  branches, 
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80  in  this  we  have,  no  doiibt,  some  teaehing^;  but  we  have  also'sdiae 
deficiences,  both  of  mode  and  quantity.  If  a  text-book,  written,  so  to 
speak,  prior  to  the  very  birth  of  philosophical  history  j  and  which  reeotds 
little 'more  than  names  and  dates  too  numerous  for  aiiy  recollection,  be 
indeed  a  sufficient  isummary  from  which  to  lleam  the  answers  of  the  only 
^racle  that  can  inform  us  of  the  fate  of  nations,  if  a  few  hours  carelessly 
or  grudgingly  devoted  at  the  outset  of  a  college  course,  be  titne  enough 
to  extract  those  answers^  then  indeed  we' may  be  satisfied  with  mattevs 
as  they  are^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  do  not  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  case ;  if  it  is  required  of  us  in  our  teaiihing  to  refonh 
alike  the  object  and  the  means ;  to  aim  at  illustrating  principles,  ra^et 
than  at  recounting  dates,  and  to  do  this  by  inducing  to  continued  stnd^r 
and  reflection,  instead  of  forcing  to  occasional  exertions  or  memory,  wfe 
ought  rather  to  be  anxious  toreibove  the  charge  of  error  from  ouiiselvei, 
than  to  speak  boastfully  of  improvements  elsewhere  made  by  other*. 
Abroad  there  are,  no  doiibt,  colleges,  isvhere  the  proper  importance  hiis 
been  given  to  this  pursuit,  though  even  there,  in  the  want  of  accordance 
between  the  regular  theory  of  the  mental  philosopher,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  historian,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  many  evidences 
that,  to  the  mass  of  the  world  at  least,  the  philosophy  of  man  is  still  in 
expectation.  Itere  we  have  not  yet  gone  far;  if  we  had,  we  should 
most  likely  hear  Icsd  than  we  do  of  the  RberfyHnd  virtue  of  the  Homan, 
the  chivalry  and  honor  Of  the  middle  ages,  and  other  fit?tiotas,  Which  the 
near  relationship  df  the  unknown  to  the  magnificent,  has- so  long  imposed 
onus.  .>;■     .    • 

On  tlie  theological  deductions  from  the 'study  of  itian,  a  similk  remark 
may  Be  required.    It  is  true,  that  most,  though  unfortunately  not  all,  of 

!our  institutions  have  adopted  measures  much  like  those  already  spokefn 
of,,  for  inculcating  the  great  ar^ments  of  natural  theology,  and  that  in 
some  the  coiirse  is  evien  carried  out  to  the  discussion  of  the  analogies 

*  which  nature  ofTers  in  support  of  revtelation ;  buf  vp^e  never  hear  of  the 
systematic  discussion  of  these  subjects,  based  on  the  whole  length  arid 
and  breadth  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  pursued  in  all  its  details  Wlfli 

.  the  caution  and  interest  of  men,  %vho  are  examining  the  most  imporiant 
questions  that  can  be  presented  for  their  decision.'     "The  theology  of  the 

'  undergraduate  is  an  episode  in  his  college  fife.  In  its  source  it  is  haWly 
traceable  to  the  philosophy  he  has  learnt,  and  in  its  results  it  is  repife- 
serited  in  too  slight  a  connexion  with  his  own  immediate  character  and 

'  Interests,     titence,  in  ^  great  degree,'  arises  his  too  cominon  neglect  of  it. 

'To  be  made  efficient,  as'  its  Author  silrely  meimtlt  to  be  made,  it  must  be 

'otnerWise  preserited. '  It  misfbe  raised  to  its  pi^Jper  dignity,  suppoHed 
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M  the  necessary  result  of  sound  philosophy  >  and  urged  on  the  attenttooM 
the  highest  object  of  existence.  Hence,  as  elsewhere,  our  whole  proce- 
dure needs  reform ;  it  is  only  that  we  ourselves  are  blind  to  its  necessi^. 

If  then  our  collegiate  system  is  deficient  in  all  these  respects,  is  the 
exception  to  be  made  out  for  our  schools,  public  or  private  T  A  word 
or  two  will  suffice  in  answer.  "  Mutate  nominej  de  te*' — ^the  same 
particular  reservations,  the  same  general  complaints  have  to  be  repeated. 
A  few  schools  might  be  found,  no  doubt,  where  deficiency  on  this  point 
is  scarcely  to  be  observed ;  but  in  the  great  mass  of  them,  all,  from  first 
to  last,  is  wanting.  A  change  is  happily  beginning  to  appear ;  there  u 
a  moving  **  on  the  waters,"  a  general  feeling  among  our  better  dass  of 
teachers,  that  something  is  wanting  to  make  their  teaching  what  it  should 
be.  The  '*  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,"  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  our 
youngest  pupils  to  some  knowledge  of  their  mental  nature,  and  "  The 
House  I  live  in,"  as  a  similar  attempt  to  draw  their  attention  to  their 
bodily  constitution,  are  &vorable  omens.  The  class  books  of  Politicai 
Economy,  History,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  designed  for  our  older 
pupils,  though  widely  difiTering  from  one  another  in  style  and  ability, 
are  yet  aQ  valuable  as  introductive  and  conducive  to  a  new  and  happier 
era  in  education.  Still  with  all  this,  it  must  yet  be  granted  that  almost 
without  exception,  our  students,  from  those  of  the  town  school  up  to 
those  who  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  university  reading,  pass  on  to 
the  continued  studies  of  professional  life,  are,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  left  ignorant  of  that  which  it  most  nearly  concerns  them  all  to 
know-— their  own  nature. 

These  things,  we  repeat  it,  ought  not  to  be.  The  omission  thus 
almost  complete  and  universal,  is  a  fatal  one,  and  threatens  more  of 
mischief  to  society  than  all  our  other  improvements,  useful  as  djey  are, 
promise  to  it  of  good.  We  are  making  all  our  physical  knowledge  and 
education  contribute  to  our  ease  and  wealthy  without  once  asking  how 
that  ease  and  wealth,  so  highly  prized,  will  in  its  turn  afiect  ourselves. 
Other  nations  have  fallen  under  the  effects  of  wealth :  we  never  inquire 
how  we  are  to  escape  their  fate.  Are  factories,  rail-roads,  and  steam- 
engines  the  only  business  of  life?  Is  it  no  concern  of  ours  how  we  are 
discharging  our  duties  to  our  fellows  or  our  country  ?  Surely,  we  should 
do  well  to  recollect  that  our  acts  have  their  influence  on  others;  nay, 
more,  that  the  acts  of  others  influence  ourselves';  that  our  government 
and  freedom,  the  very  security  of  our  property  itself,  is  dependent  on 
these  influences ;  and  that,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  are  too  ignorant 
of  their  own  interests,  in  other  words,  of  their  own  nature,  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  maintam  for  us  these  blessingSi  tl^ey  must  fall.    How  then 
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W6  to  Improve  the  people,  for  our  own  security  evetiy  if  tre  neither 
onifldyee  nor  them,  nor  human  nature  generallj*— if  we  understand 
neither  our  instruments,  nor  our  material,  nor  our  model  ?  We  must 
lose  no  time  in  this  matter,  if  we  would  remove  the  already  too  apparent 
evfla  which  have  spnmg  from  past  neglect.  Our  institutions,  to  judge 
ftom  signs  wfaieh  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  are  even  now  in  danger- 
Opinions,  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  in  their  conception,  and  the 
most  dangerous  in  their  results,  yet  find  firm  and  numerous  supporters. 
No  experiment  is  too  rash,  no  change  too  vi<4ent,  to  have  its  advocates. 
Whichever  way  we  look,  whether  to  our  moral,  or  political,  or  religious 
oontroversies,  we  see  still  the  same  scene.  Every  inch  of  ground  con- 
tested, not  to  say  removed  from  us,  no  common  principle  admitted,  no 
common  object  aimed  a^-»we  have  surely  little  cause  enough  for  exulting 
in  the  certainty  of  our  physical  knowledge,  in  view  of  the  aD-pervading 
insecurity  of  bur  moral  systems.  A  better  state  of  things  must  be 
produced.  It  is  not  at  oar  option  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  effort, 
as  firom  aome  idle  ianoy  of  a  dreamer's  benevolence.  The  most  benevo- 
leot  course  is  in  this  case  the  most  selfish,  ^e  only  one,  indeed,  which 
cmi  benefit  ourselves.  In  order  to  the  individual's  happiness,  others 
QHMt  be  happy;  and  the  lowest  as  strongly  as  the  highest  motives  urge 
on  us  tfie  necessity  of  exertion  for  this  object  We  would  have  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors  enjoying  health,  rather  than  trying  to  remove 
disease;  we  would  see  all  acting  in  their  several  relations  well  and  wisely, 
for  ihe  good  of  all,  not  oonstanfly,  by  igtiorance  or  rashness,  prejudicing 
the  common  interests  To  efifect  this,  we  must  at  once  apply  the  only 
remedy  for  our  present  evils ;  we  must  acquire  for  ourselves,  and  induce 
odiers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  themselves— -of  human  nature. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 


ABTICLE  V. 

OK  TBB  ABUSB  OR  FBRVKRSION  OF  CBKTAlir  FACOLTISS  IN  RELTGION. 

That  man  is  naturally  endowed  with  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  is 
a  principle,  we  believe,  generally  admitted.  Now  phrenology,  is  the 
only  system  of  mental  pbilpsophy,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
precise  character  and  number  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  belong 
to  this  part  of  man's  nature.  Of  these  the  three  leading  faculties  are 
Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration,  whose  dictates,  when 
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properly  enlightened,  prompt  their  possessor  ^*to  do  justfy/*  **to  love 
x^ercy,"  and  <*  .walkhurobly  before  Ood«"  These  faculfies  are  perfectly 
disinterested  \vl  their  nature*  and  have  reference  solely  to  the  rektioiis 
vhich  man  sustaias  to  his  fellow  beiags,  and  to  his  Creator. 

The  laws  of  mind,  as  developed  by  pfarenolo^,  furnish  the  moft 
satisfactory  ai^  cooclusive  eyidebee*  (aside  from  the  light  of  Revelation) 
of  this  design  in  theCreaUH*,  viz.  that  man's  moral  nalteire  orsentimoiitd 
should  have  a  controlling  influence  over  aU  his  other  facidties,  and 
invariably  take  tlie  lead  in  the  formation  of  his  diaracter.    It  may; 
moreover,  be  shown i  by  means  of  the  same  princt{)le8,  .that  the  moral 
sentiments  afford  the  oply  solid  and  permanent  foundation  for  true  Reli- 
gion.    For  if  it  is  based  chiefly  on  man's  animal  or  selfish  nature,  it 
can  never  make  his  character  what  God  designed  it  should  be,  or  what 
liis  own  nature  requires,  in.  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amoanlof 
happiness  even  in  this  life.    Bat  it  is  a  lamentable  fiact,  horwever,  that 
the  religion  of  the  present  day  is  based  altogeth^  too  much  on  the  animal 
feelings  and  selfish  sentiments  of  nian — that  it  ealls  into  ezeessive,  and 
improper  exercise,  certain  faculties  which  mar  the  beauty,  consistency 
and  perfection  of  cjnristian  character.     This  is  the  grand  secret  that 
occasions  so  much  waywardness,  inconsistency  and  imperfection  ia  the 
outward  conduct  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ.     Such  eiHIis,  we 
admit,  are  unavoidably  necessary  to  some  extent,  in  the  piesesit  depraved 
state  of  human  nature,  but  they  would  not  continue  to  be  long  enoour* 
aged  and  increased,  as  they  actually  are,  if  theologi^lis*  divines,  and 
religious  people  generally  only  understood  the  true  naUire  of  man.. 
The  members  now  of  nearly  all  religious  denominauons,  whether  Uiey 
wish  to  exert  an  influence  over  each  other  or  on  the  worlds  resott 
altogether  too  much  to  motives  which  appeal  exclusively  to  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Destructiveness,  and  do 
not  address  themselves  sufficiently  to  those  purer  and  more  disinterested 
faculties,  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence.     To  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  carried  that  the  religion  of  the  present  day  is  in  a 
a  great  measure  based  on  man's  selfish  nature,  and  its  exhibitions  as  seen 
in  the  conduct  and  lives  of  its  pro^ssbrs,  are  not  unfrequently  marked 
by  the  excessive  and  improper  exercise  of  .SelC-esteem,  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Cautiousness,  Destructiveness,  and  Combativeness.    In  order  to 
show  the  unhappy  effects  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  mental  faculties, 
we  are  induced  to  copy  part  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  fifty- 
second  No.  of  t*he  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.     After  making 
some  omissions  and  corrections  to  adapt  the  matter  to  tliis  country,  aa 
well  as  to  our  own  pages,  the  article  reads  as  follows:*- 
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The  intemperance  which  afflicts  too  many  professing  ChristianiB,  a4d. 
ig.{>articularjy  remarkable  in  some  n^inisters.  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  isr 
perplexing  to  those  who  do  not  see  human  afiiauirs  through  the  medi^un^ 
of  the  ^e  phibsophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  phrenologist  can  tal^ 
his. station  on  Uie  elevation  of  his  science,  and,  looking  down  on  tb^ 
tunpoil,  can  see  the  spring  of  every  movement  which  agitates  the  passi4^n^ 
driven  crowd  below.  Several  fundamental  truths  (;ome  to  his  aid.  He 
l^np^s  ths^t  the  cerebral  organization  of.  each  individual,,  acted  on  by  his 
ciroumstancest  determines  the  direction  of  his  opinions  and  feelings. 
The  intellectual  powers  in  two  given  individuals  being  taken  to  be  the 
same,  one  of  them,  in  whom  the  moral  feelings  of  Benevolence,  Consci- 
entiousness, and  Veneration  preponderate,  will  be  gentle,  kind,  candic],. 
respectful  and  religious ;  while  the  other,  in  whom  the  balance  inclines 
considerably  to  the  animal  feelings  of  Self-esteem,  whose  abuse  is  pri^e, 
insolence,  and  love  of  powers— Acquisitiveness,  whose  abuse  is  efgross?^ 
ing  desire  of  wealth — Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  in  their  abuse 
contention,  violence  and  revengefulness,  feelings  especially,  excitable  by 
resistance  to  the  desires  of  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitiveness — such  an 
individual,  in  all  he  does,  wiU^  especially  when  opposed,  be  selfish, 
unfair,  insolent,  tyrannical,  unmerciful,  violent,  and  revengeful.  The 
individual  first  described  is  essentially  moral  in  his  character;  th^  other^ 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  lower  feelings,  an^d  their  state  of  abuse, 
is 'essentially  immoral.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  breadth  of 
immorality  is  greatly  narrowed  in  its  common  acceptation.  It  has 
been  confined,  and  especially  by  religious  professors,  almost  entirely  tp 
sins  against  chastity,  temperance,  and  common  honesty ;  while  selfish- 
ness, insolepce,  avarice,  envy,  detraction,  revenge,  and.violence,  may  all 
in  their  turn,  or  all  together,  be  manifested  by  an  individual,  who  never- 
theless would  be  actually  astonished  and  enraged  if  any  one  dared  to  calf 
in  question  his  right  to  the  repute  of  a  perfectly  morcd  character.  While 
his  pretensions  are  disowned  by  sound  ethics,  founded  upon  the  relative 
gradations  of  worthiness  in  the  human  faculties,  tliey  ve  equally  opposed 
to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  in  which  the  imperfect  teaching  and  defective  practice  of  that 
divine  system  is  more  glaring  than  the  error  just  alluded  to^  The  brand 
of  immorality  is  rightly  placed,  no  doubt,  on  .the  abandoned  sensualist; 
but  reason  and  scripture  alike  extend  its  remark  to  the  unchari^ble,  the 
censorious,  the  proud,  the  tyrannical,  the  uncandid  in  controversy,  the 
violent,  and  the  intemperate. 

The  phrenologist  farther  sees  that  Christianity  is  addressed  to  the 
higher  or  moral  sentiments  of  man ;  that  it  consists  in  their  practio^l 
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exercise ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  extended  to  others  by  the  ehsnnd  of 
the  intellect  and  these  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 
fotct  its  extension,  in  other  words,  to  dispense  with  intellectual  and  moral 
means,  and  to  impart  it  dogmatically  in  one  peculiar  fonn,  by  the  sanction 
of  commands  imd  threats,  pains  and  penalties,  is  to  convey  it  tfirongh  a 
channel  at  variance  with  its  nature,  and  to  address  it  to  lower  feelings, 
which,  from  tlierr  very  nature,  will  reject  it.  Hence  all  such  attempts 
have  failed,  and  will  always  fail,  to  produce  genuine  Christianity.  They 
are  essentially  persecution,  which  necessarily  rouses  resistance,  and  tfras 
gives  strengtii  and  vigor  to  opposite  opinions,  if  they  are  already  enter- 
tained. This  is  the  ratianalet  deduced  from  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
human  faculties,  of  the  fact  that  persecution  always  confirms  what  are 
called  heresies. 

It  follows  that  he  is  the  more  fit,  and  will  be  Ae  more  suocessfoU 
teacher  of  christianty,  (intellect,  as  conditioned,  being  equal)  who,  from 
possessing  a  large  endowment  of  the  moral  faculties,  readily  receives  and 
responds  to  its  precepts  and  truths,  and  uses  the  gentle  but  powerful 
influence  of  the  same  feelings  in  teaching  it  to  his  brethren  of  mankind. 
While  he  in  whom  animalism  predominates,  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
sacred  office  of  a  religious  teacher;  and  when  character  is  more  studied 
in  relation  to  pursuits  in  life  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  it  will  be  held  to 
be  as  absurd  in  such  an  one  to  assume  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  as 
in  a  deaf  man  to  teach  music,  or  a  blind  man  painting.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  salaried  offices  of  society  are  now  filled,  not  because 
the  individual  suits  them,  but  because  they,  from  their  gain,  suit  the 
individual,  many  unfit  persons  do  intrude  themselves  into  holy  orders ; 
and,  as  these  per  se  do  not  change  the  character,  we  find  too  many  men 
presenting  the  roost  direct  contrast,  in  their  whole  demeanor,  to  that  spirit 
which  ought  to  distinguish,  by  excellence,  the  servants  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  founder  of  Christianity.  This  quartering  for  life,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  men  of  war,  not  of  peace,  upon  a  country,  this  bounty  on 
unfitness,  is  an  evil  in  permanently  endowed  clerical  offices,  which  no 
candid  person  will  dispute,  it  would  require  very  decided  advantages  to 
counterbalance. 

A  jealous  dogmatism,  since  the  Reformation,  has  endeavored  to  chain 
down  the  faculties  of  man  to  certain  views ;  and  has  denied  practically 
what  is  weekly  rcommended  in  theory  from  the  pulpit,  the  right  to 
interpret,  as  following  the  duty  to  search,  the  scriptures.  This  persecu- 
tion is  not  the  less  real  in  fact,  or  less  popish  in  spirit,  because  there  is  in 
Protestent  countries  no  power  to  torture,  hang,  and  bum,  for  opinions* 
To  say  nothing  of  a  wide  field  yet  open  at  law  for  punishing  the 
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trnvKoidaUe  condmioiifl  of  iiio  faeullies  ealied  opinions,  Aeie  is  an 
incalculable  amount  of  peneeotion  perpetrated  by  the  tongue  and  the 
pen*  Charaeter  is  stabbed  in  eecret  by  the  most  unchristian  censorious- 
ness  and  slander,  and  denounced,  in  public,  yet  move  boldly,  by  lond 
appeals  to  the  mass,  by  Teprooehliil  names,  or  rather  the  reproachfiil 
use  of  the  names  denominating  distinctionir  of  opinion— one  of  the 
basest  forms  of  injustice— «nd  as  we  hare  ofWn  seen  with  absolute 
disgust,  by  raising  the  mad-dog  cry  of  **  heretic**  **  infidel,''*  &c.,  against 
erery  opponent,  even  in  matten  of  opimon  and  church  government. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  aU  means  of  propagating 
Christianity  but  those  of  reason  and  moral  feeling,  are  not  only  against 
Nature,  but  against  Christianity  itself.  Away,  then,  with  the  drivelling 
of  those  whose  Self-esteem  and  Combativeness  persuade  them  that 
fif^tting  is  yet,  and  always  wfll  be,  neoessary  fbi^  the  propagation  and 
defence  of  ehrisliMiity,  and  that  thtj/,  forsooth,  are  God's  champions 
whose  rdigion  witt  fiedl  unless lAey  prop  it  up;  that  the  '*good  fight*'  is 
to  be  fought  against  their  feUow  men,  and  not,  as  in  its  true  meaning, 
against  thehr  own  internal  corruptions,  against  their  very  fighting  pro- 
pensities. They  will  ask  you,  Where  should  we  have  been  but  for  the 
sombats  of  the  Refoimers  themselves?  No  fallacy  can  be  more  gross. 
The  Reformers  fought  against  tyranny,  against  the  very  abuses  which 
diey  are  doing  their  zealous  but  feeble  endeavors  to  re-establish. 

No  purely  benevolent  and  philanthropic  individual  who  sincerely  and 
ardendy  wishes  the  happiness  of  die  race,  can  look  on  some  of  the 
present  manifestations  of  religious  conduct,  without  being  grieved  and 
feeling  his  heart  pained  within  him.    A  tyrannical  dogmatism,  a  ^*  ram- 
pant" orthodoxy,  tolerates  no  interpretations,  no  opinions,  dififering,  even 
by  a  shade,  fVom  its  own ;  denounces  with  acrimony,  as  infidel  and 
heretic,  all  attempts,  however  eonscientious  and  benevolent,  intellectually 
to  enlighten,  motaUy  to  elevate,  and  even  religiously  to  improve,  mankind 
in  any  way  differing  from  theirs,  even  in  the  mere  phraseology  of 
«  language ;  dooms,  so  fiur  as  their  power  extends,  to  a  kind  of  social 
proscription,  and  consequent  ruin,  men  who  are  spreading  philosophical 
truth,  calculated  to  humanize  mankind,  and  render  Christianity  no  longer 
a  form,  but  a  practical  living  principle  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
Nature ;  whose  pages  glow  with  the  purest  love  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  shine  with  the  clearest  guidance  in  the  path  of  temporal,  one  earnest 
of  eternal,  happiness.    Who,  moreover,  if  they  do  touch  scriptural 
truths,  use  but  the  right  which  the  scriptures  themselves  bestow,  of 
understanding  these  according  to  their  conscientious  convictions.    A 
ealmer,  better  educated,  more  morale  generation  will  review  the  sentence 
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with  whidi  it  has  been  vainly  ^tlenspted  to  crash  anch  bene£iCloi8  of 
their  speeiea;  while  those  who  have  pE«»lOllnf;^ed  it,  will,  along  witfi 
their  own  convictions,  acoouat  for  that  aentene^  to  their  God,  whether 
they  have  done  good  or  evil. 

But  it  is  the  spirit  of  bigolry,  ifitoterance  and  peraeeutidti,  exhibited 
by  one  sect  towards  another,  that  Biay  differ  from  it  only  in  some  of 
the  minor  and  unessential  points  of  religion,  which,  pow  mere  than  any- 
thing else,  degrades  Christianity  and  bringa  ilieproaoh  upoo  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  is  even  a  painful  and  disgusting  task  to  read  the  poblicatkNis, 
and  hear  th^  declamations,  of  some  professed  ministers  of  Christ, 
against  the^e  their  brethren — ^recriminatioos  thiown  back,  veproaehes 
heaped,  the  lie  given,  defiance  burled,  vengeance  denounced,  jttdgmenii 
allotted,  perdition  almost  invoked  V-  There  are,  of  convse,  individuals 
more  prominent  in  these  unchristian  enactments,  while  maay  dee^^y 
deplore  the  suicidal  course  which  they  pursue*  A.  gknee  is  sufficient  to 
convince  a  phrenological  eye  that  in  these  platibirm  combatants  there  is 
the  animal  organization  of  the  genuine  gladiator.  In  barbarous  times— 
if  we  are  yet  entided  to  call  our  own  civiUzed-^these  neo  wonia  have 
figured  as  the  warriors  o[  personal  prowess  (  but  we  are  civilized  eneng^ 
to  limit  them  now  to  effusions,  spoken  and  wnUen,  of  insolenee,  pride, 
intolerance,  and  violence.  Their  very  voices,  true  to  the  well  observed 
pathognomy  and  natural  language  of  the  £aculdes.  are  harsh  and  lood, 
aud  then-  gesticulations  and  whole  manner  coarse^  noisy  and  threatening. 
See  any  of  these  men  in  the  heat  of  platform  or  pulpit  omAbat,  and  then 
carry  back  the  thoughts  to  the  serene  Master  whom  they  profess  to  serve 
and  to  glorify,  who  never  uttered  an  angry  word,  tove  ag&tnst  hypocrisy, 
and  instandy  repressed  violence  whenever  in  his  presence  it  was  eidier 
proposed  or  attempted!  The  lesson  is  awful!  How  long  shall  it 
remain  of  none  effect  on  more  temperate  xeligious  men?  When 
will  they  disown  the  prize-fighters,  as  well  siatixmary'  as  itinerant? 
When  will  they  practically  believe  that  <^'die  wrfith  of  (nsn-worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God?''  « 
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"  Theire  i«,  p€lrhaptf,  iio  one  agent  or  work  which  has  effected  so  mneh 
for  the  advancement  of  Phrenology,  as  the  one  heading  this  article.  It 
wa»  the  first  reifalar  periodic^  started  which  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  this  science,  and  is  wry  appropriately  called,  in  distinction  from  all 
others,  THEPkten^gical  JaumaL  As  there  are  some  facts  oonr 
B0flrted  with  the  history  and  agency  of  this  publicatioot  which  are 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Phrenology,  and  in  which,  every  true 
believer  ul  the  science  cannot  b«t  feel  deeply  interested,  we  propose  to 
five  a  brief  notioe  of  the  origin^  history  and  ebavacter  of  the  above 
Jonmal. 

>;  In  the.  y«aar  1815  a  most  violent  attack  was  made  on  Phrenology  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beview,  by  Dr.  Goitkm.  This  induced  Dr.  Sporzheim 
to*  visit  that  city  the  following  year,  whose  labors  resulted  in  making 
quite  a  number  of  converts  to  his  doctrines  in  Edinburgh.  As  the 
science  :was  most  bitterly  opposed,  they  were  led  to  examine  itsolasms 
riioie' thoroughly  and  labor  more  zealously  lor  its  support.  In  the 
years  1817  and  '18,  Mr«  Geo.  Gombe  contributed  a  series  of  artldes 
in^its  defence  to  the  '^  Literary  vnd  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland.*' 
'jniese  essays  were  collected  and  published  in  the  year  1819,  in  a  distinct 
volume,  which  afterwards  called  out  the  celebrated  attaek  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie  published  an  excellent  litde 
tmrk,  titled  **  Observations  on  Phrenology,  as  affording  a  systematic  view 
of  Human  Saturn.''  In  1830,  tlio  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society 
was  formed,  end  within  ^bout  two  years  from  that  ttme^  published  alai^ 
volume  (tontaintng  the  tiansaotions  of  the  Soeiety.  In  ihe  fall  of  18S8, 
A^  first  number  of  the  Pfnenologieal  Journal  was  issued.  Its  proprie- 
Icfrs  were*  Mri  William  Scott, '  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Dr.  Poole,  Dr.  A. 
Gombe,'  and  Mr.  Geo.  Combe.  The  first  nomber  contained  over  160 
pages  and  was  well  fiOed  with  able  aitieles.  The  publication  of  this 
ntoiber  ereated  quite  a  sensation  among  the  enemiee  of  phrenology,  and 
led  to  the  sale  of  many  copies  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Poole*  who  was  then  a  praoticing  physician- in  Edinburgh,  but 
now  has  the  charge  of  a  large  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  ccmnection  of 
Dr.  Poole  as  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor,  of  the  work,  terminated  at  tho 
dosQ  of  the  fii«t  volume.  The  four  next  volumes  were  Mited  by  tho 
pvoprietom  themselves  miltually.  In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  WilKam  Seott 
withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  work,  when  it  devolved  on  tho 
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diree  remaining  propriefDrs  to  conduct  and  manage  it,  which  they 
tinned  to  do  till  the  year  1837*  Mr,  Robert  Cox,  however,  aided  a  part 
of  the  time  in  editing  it,  sad  has  contributed  in  all  moie  than  aiztjr 
articles  to  the  woik.  In  1837,  it  changed  handa;  nhd  Hb  pobticaticm 
tranferred  to  London.  At  that  time  its  original  proprietors  in 
to  the  public,  remarked  as  fc^ows  :— 

'*  From  the  first  moment  of  the  undertaking,  the  proprielon  have 
actuated  solely  by  ihe  denre  to  cultivate  and  extend  die  Imowledge  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  science  fraught  with  the  most  benefidal 
eonsequenees  to  the  human  race;  and  they  have  endeavored  to  aoeon^ 
pliflh  this  end  in  that  spirit  of  moral  and  intellectnai  purity  and  peace 
which  phrenology  so  strongly  inculcaites  on  those  who  embrace  its 
truths.  Wherever  they  have  fiallen  abort  of  this  aimy  as  in  many  instinrgi 
they  have  done,  it  has  been  from  the  imperfection  of  their  own  facultiesy 
and  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  From 
the  beginning  all  the  proprietors  have  been  actively  engaged  in  profe»* 
sional  pursuits,  and  could  boast  neither  of  pecuniary  independence  nor 
of  literary  leiiuxe.  The  conducting  of  the  Journal,  therefore,  was  the 
work  of  those  hours  which  professional  men  generally  devote  to  pleasure 
and  recreation.  Far  from  being  cheered  in  their  labors  by  the  hopes  ef 
gratifying  their  ambition,  they  were  warned  by  their  friends  that  they 
were  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  theii  individual  ruin,  by  opposing  puUie 
opinion  with  sueh  marked  deteraiination.  They  were  spumed  as  weak 
and  mischievois  enthusiasts  by  the  men  who  then  took  the  lead  in 
literature  and  science ;  some  of  whom,  nevertheless,  rather inconaistaidy 
put  forth  their  most  powerful  efforts  to  extinguish  them  bf  argument  and 
ridicule,  and  where  these  failed,  by  miBrep&esentation.  Amidsl  these 
difficulties,  they  were  not  sustained  by  the  approbation  even  of  any 
considerable  body  Of  followers  animated  by  principles  congenial  to  thek 
own«  The  views  of  human  nature  brought  to  light  by  phrenology  wevft 
so  new  and  unexpectedt  that  few  eyen  of  the  most  enlightened  minde 
were  prepared  to  embrace  them.  Their  consequences  were  obvioualy 
important,  but  they  were  shrouded  in  ao  much  ohecmrity  that  the  publie 
flhmnk  back  from  investigating  them.  The  oonductoia  of  the  Jo«mal» 
therefore,  labcnred  amidst  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  ^e  moet 
formidable  description,  and  for  many  years  the  circulation  of  their  work 
was  so  limited  that  they  had  die  pa^l  oertainfty  of  havmg  but  few 
supporters  in  the  world.  It  was  <»ily  the  consciousness  of  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  their  motives,  and  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  import-- 
aneo  of  the  eause  hi  which  they  wene  engaged,  thalsuj^lied  them  with 
oonfidenoe  and  enabled  them  to  persevere.    They  felt  diat  they  were 
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aetiBg  for  posterityi  and  although  they  knew  that  thay  should  never 
panoaaiiy  hear  the  vardiet  of  an  impartial  aad  ei^ightened  community 
ontfaair  iafcofa,  they  relied  en  its  jttatioe»  and»  through  faith«  were  cheered 
with  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  acknowledgment  that  they  had  done  aome 
aervicetotliecaoaeof  human  improvement  The  real  merita.  or  demerits 
of  ibeir  work  will  be  appreciated  mora  justly  aa  its  consequences  are 
developed  by  tian:  but  even  narar*  they  believe,  it  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  whole  annals  of  science  do  not  preaent  auch  a 
record  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  regarding  a  great  discovery  at  its 
first  promulgation,  as  is  contained  in  the.ten  volun^of  the  Phicmologidil 
Journal  which  they  have  just  completed.  Throughout  the  whole  work, 
the  labors  of  the  proprietors  and  all  the  contributors  have  been  gratuitous ; 
and  it  is.  solely  owing  to  disinterested  zeal  that  the  work  exists." 

We  do  not  believe  the  annals  of  history  can  present  another  such 
specimen  of  zeal  and  devotion  to  science— a  science  which  is  calcubted 
ultimately  more  than  all  others  to  advanoe  the  happineas  and  best  interests 
of  mankind.  Such  an  example  it  well  worthy  of  being  recorded  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  so  that  where  the  present  generation  fails  or 
neglects  to  reward  true  merit,  the  future  wiU  do  it  ample  justice.  The 
series  of  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  already  puh- 
lished,  amounting  now  to  thirteen  volumea,  will  long  remain  a  noble 
monument  of  the  disinterested  zeal  and  gratuitous  laboia  of  its  proprietors 
and  contributors.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  work  fell  considerably  short  of  its  receipts,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years,  its  sales  have  been  only  sufficient  to  defiray  the  expenses 
of  paper  and  printing,  affording  no  remuneration  whatever  for  editing  it 
or  managing  its  business  affairs.  Such  would  have  also  been  the  case 
with  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  had  not  its  proprietors  cchh- 
tributed  liberally  for  conducting  the  work* 

In  1837  Mr.  Hewett  G.  Watson  of  London,  became  sole  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  It  was  published,  however,  only 
three  yesirs  at  London.  Mr.  Watson,  though  decidedly  an  able  writer  and 
justly  distinguised  in  other  departments  of  science,  did  not  by  aome  means 
manage  the  work  satisfactorily  to  some  of  its  readers.  We  would  here 
remark  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  con- 
duct such  a  publication  weU— -that  is,  to  treat  the  science  properly  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  at  the  same  time,  suit  a  majority  of  its  advocates.  It  requires 
such  a  combination  of  natural  qualities  and  acquired  attamments  as  very 
few  persons  in  the  community  possess.  The  number  belonging  to  either 
of  the  learned  professions  in  Great  Britain  or  this  country,  who  are  com- 
petent to  write  a  good  essay  on  the  science,  ia  very  amalL    Moatof  the 
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articles  which  have  been  published  in  ike  Edinburgh  Phrenologieal 
Journal,  are  the  exclusive  produetiont  of  a  few*  individual  minds.  The 
number  of  good  writers  on  the  subject^  however,  is  of  late  increasing; 

In  January,  1841,  the  pnUicationof  the  i%«nological  Jonrhal  was 
transferred  back  to  Edinbui^  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,  who  was  formerly  connected  whh  die  work,  and  who'appean  to 
be  ardently  derofed  to  the  interests  of  the  sdenee.  The  nnmben 
recently  issued,  have  been  well  filled  with  able  and  interesting  articles, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  die  work  will  hereafter  receive  that  enooura^ 
mait  and  support  which  it  so  richly  merits. 


MISCELLANY 

Adaptation  of  Religion  to  the  Nature  of  i^an»— Divines  very  prop- 
erly tell  us  that  the  ♦♦  chief  end  of  man  is  to  serve  and  glorify  God." 
Now  before  man  can  glorify  God  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  must  understand 
correcdy  his  own  nature^  ot  the  laws  which  govern  his  existence  in  this 
world.  God  has  placed  him  here  on  probation  and  established  certain 
laws  for  his  discipline  and  improvement.  These  laws  are  the  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  government  or 
will  of  God.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  perfect  harmony  between 
these  laws  and  the  injunctions  and  requirements  of  Revelation.  B»t  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  harmony  or  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  has  hi^erto  been  very  imperfecdy  understood.  The  Rev.  Heniy 
Clarke,  of  Dundee,  Ireland,  in  his  lectures  on  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  respecting  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
has  die  followitig  excellent  remarks  on  this  point.  '*  One  tiling  iscertaitt," 
says  he,  '<  that  either  the  human  mind  and  chnstiaaity  have  never  yet 
been  faady  brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  permitted  to.  act  mutually  on 
each  other,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  gjeat 
majority  of  minds.  That  God  should  present  a  moral  and  religious 
system  to  man,  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  mass 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  is  impoiisiblet  To  dierish  the 
thought  would  be  impiety—- a  daring  insult  to  Heaven.  A  Revelation 
from  the  Father  of  All,  must  be  adapted  to  all— designed  for  all.  Why, 
then,  does  it  reach  the  minds  of  so  very  small  a  majority,  and  influence 
the  hearts  of  so  few  even  of  these  ?  Not  surely  because  of  any  imbecility 
and  inaptitude  of  Christianity :  nor  can  it  be  because  the  mind  is  unadapted 
to  this  religion;  for  if  it  were,  then  the  religion  would  be  just  as  unsuited 
to  the  mind.  The  very  partial  reception  of  Christ's  holy  gospel  must 
be  owing  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  so  imper- 
fecUy  understood  by  both  the  people  and  their  instructors— that  how 
rightly  to^pply  Christianity  to  its  moml  diseases^  the  majority  know  not 
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It^is  indeed  owrred  that  Christ  i«  a  physician,  and  that  hid  doctrines  are 
medicines  to  the  mind :  hot  it  m  not  generally  perceired  that  each  individ- 
tial  is  himself  to  use  the  sanatives  offered ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  mnst 
understami  what  his  own  Thental  constitution  requires,  and  what  regimen 
best  agrees  widi  his  case ;  but  he  who  is  not  at  aU,  or  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  his  own  constitution,  cannot  know  how  to  use  the  medicament. 
To  him  it  is  therefore  inefficacious — worthless,  although  it  came  from 
Heaven,  and  is  ^  boon  of  Heaven^s  King.  Its  efficacy  and  worth  are 
its  applicaton  and  effects.  To  secure  its  benefits  and  blessings,  man 
must  know  himself.  Phrenology  offers  to  give  this  knowledge.  If  it 
can  fulfil  its  promise,  then,  it  must  ^e  the  friend  and  helpmate  of  christ* 
ianity." 

Large  ^UmmtiveneBs. — Dr.  S.  O.  Morton  of  this  city,  has  in  his 
collection  one  of  the  best  speciitietis  of  large  Alhnentiveness  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  fouhd  in  the  skull  of  one  Pierce  who  was 
once  a  convict  at  New  South  Wales.  It  appears  that  he,  with  several 
others,  made  their  escape  into  the  woods,  and  hunger  compelled  them  to 
prey  upon  each  other,  ti(l  only  Pierce  and  another  were  left.  Pierce 
being  the  stronger,  killed  his  companion  and  lived  sometime  upon  his 
lemains.  From  this  time  his  propensities  acquired  their  full  develope- 
ment,  and  having  joined  a  part  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  frequently 
persuaded  one  after  another  of  them  to  escape  with  him  to  the  woods, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  them  and  devouring  their  flesli.  He  was 
dt  last  caught,  and  being  asked  if  he  knew  where  one  of  his  companions 
was,  deliberately  pulled  an  arm  out  of  his  pocket  and  Shewed  it  to  the 
soldiers;  whereupon,  he  was  apprehended  and  executed.  Dr.  Morton 
obtained  his  skuU  from  Calcutta.  The  skull  of  Pierce  is  large  and 
enormously  developed  in  the  animal  region.  It  is  very  broad  and  low- 
there  being  almost  an  entire  deficiency  in  the  Moral  Sentiments.  The 
organs  of  Destructivenes  and  Alimentiveness  are  larger  than  in  any  other 
head  we  ever  exammed.     A  cast  of  this  skull  is  in  Mr.  Fowler's  cabmet. 

C&rmexion  between  the  S&ul  and  Body.^^ln  a  very  antiquated  work, 
titled  ''  Intercourse  between  the  soul  and  body,  by  Emanuel  Sweden* 
borg,"  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  friend,  we  find  these 
curious  sentiments.  Says  Swedenborg:  "Many  people  suppose  that 
the  perceptions  and  cogitations  of  the  mind  (as  being  spiritual  things) 
present  themselves  to  us  naked  and  destitute  of  all  organized  forms ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  formation  and  offices  of  the 
brain  with  the  various  intertextures  and  convolutions  in  its  cineritious 
and  medullary  substances.  Now,  upon  the  good  condition  of  these 
parts,  depends  the  soundness  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  the 
regular  determinations  of  the  will  in  this  our  natural  state,  so  that  man  is 
deemed  rational  and  moral  in  proportion  to  the  right  organization  of  his 
mental  forms;  for  the  rational  sight  of  man  which  is  his  understanding, 
can  no  more  be  said  to  exist  here  in  this  outward  world,  without  organs 
properly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  spirit  and  light,  than  the  bodily  sight 
to  exist  without  eyes ;  and  so  of  the  other  senses.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  seat  of  the  understanding  is  in  the  brain  or  the  forepart  of  the 
head,  but  that  of  the  will  is  in  the  cerebellum  or  hinder  part." 
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Head  of  Sir  WaJUtr  Scott, — A  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands 
excellent  likenesa  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  may  be  found  in  the  July 
No.  of  the  New  York  Mirror  for  1835.  It  shows  a  large  head  and  a 
very  great  developement  of  brain  in  the  anterior  and  coronal  region* 
This  likeness  was  drawn  by  die  distinguished  artist  G.  S.  Newton, 
Esq.,  of  London,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  as 
remarkably  correct.  As  some  anti-phrenologists  have  seen  £t  to  state  that 
the  head  of  Sir  Walter  '*  toaa  not  largty'  we  will  here  copy  a  description 
of  his  head  by  an  American  gentleman  who  obtained  this  likeness  of 
Mr.  Newton,  and  took  a  careml  survey  of  Scott  while  he  was  sitting 
for  his  portrait.  This  gendeman  is  not  a  phrenoloffist,  and  was  merely 
describing  Sir  Walter's  looks  to  a  friend.  **Tne  most  remarkiMe 
peculiarity,"  says  he,  **  of  his  head,  is*  its  extreme  depth  from  sinciput 
to  occiput,  which  I  should  think  was  more  tiian  nino  inches  and  a  half. 
I  am  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  this  was  the  mo»t  remaikabk 
peculiariQr  of  his  head;  striking  as  it  was,  perhaps  the  eye  would  be 
more  certainly  and  quickly  caught  by  the  immense  pile  of  forehead 
towering  above  the  eyes  and  rising  to  a  conical  elevation  which  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  bust  or  living  head.  You  could  not  look  upon 
that  admirably  proportioned  headr---so  enormously  developed  in  its 
anterior  portion»— without  being  convinced  that  the  intellect  working 
within  was  a  mighty  one." 

NoHce  of  Br,  Gfotf.-— Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  large  work  on  Human 
Physiology,  pays  the  following  just  compliment  toUie  labors  and  merits 
of  i)r.  Gul :  *'  The  indefati^ble  industry  of  Gall  during  the  whole  of  a 
long  life,  constandy  observing  all  persons  he  met  with,  and  seaichins 
after  all  who  were  in  any  menUl  respect  remarkaUe,  travelling  as  he  did 
to  most  of  the  prisons,  mad-houses,  and  hospitab  of  the  continent; 
examining  the  habits  and. heads  of  brutes  innumerable  for  comparison; 
engaging  M.  Niklas,  Dr.  Spursheim  and  others,  for  a  pecuniary  consid- 
eration, to  work  imder  him  and  examine  points  for  him,  in  the  way  of 
reading,  dissecting,  casting,  moulding,  and  observing  persons,  is  aston- 
ishing; and  the  success  and  importance  of  his  researches  wiU,  I  am 
flatisned,  ensure  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  names  of  the  human 
race,  although,  like  every  great  discoverer  and  benefactor,  he  has  been 
loaded  with  ridicule  and  abuse." 

Head  of  CarlyU.-^yfe  find  in  the  new  work  of  Miss  Sedgwick — 

g' ving  an  account  of  her  tour  in  Europe— several  allusions  to  Phrenology. 
I  describing  Carlyle,  the  distinguished  writer,  she  says:  «*His  head 
would  throw  a  phrenologist  into  ecstacies.  It  looks  like  the  *  forge  of 
thought'  it  is ;  and  his  eyes  have  a  preternatural  brilliancy.  He  reminded 
me  of  what  Lockhart  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  size  of  Webster's 
bead,  that  he  '  had  brains  enough  to  fill  half  a  dozen  hats.' " 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  learn  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe  is  on  the  decline;  he  has  been  troubled  for  many  yean  with  an 
affectation  of  the  lungs. 
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AUTTCLE  I. 

ON  raK  COMPAJtATITE  1IXBIT8  OF  PKR£N0L0OT»  AND  THE  FHILOSOFHT  OF 

B£ID  AND  STEWART. 

In  iht  7«ar  1886,  a  oonespondeiioe  look  plaee  between  Professor 
Alison,  P.  NeiU,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Mr.  Oeo.  Combe*  (all  of  Edinbtngh)  in 
reference  to  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  as  compared  with  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart.  This  correspondence  was  catted  out  in  conso" 
quenceof  there  being  two  rival  caadidaiteft  for  the  chair  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  whose  daims  for  eleelion  were  based  on 
entirely  different  systems  of  Mental  Phflosophy.  Sir  Williani  Hamillaik, 
who  proved  the  Bncceasfal  candidate,  is  m  tiboroogh-going  advocate  of  the 
philosof^y  of  Reid  and  Stewart;  while  Mr.  Combe's  views  of  mental 
science  are  well  known  to  be  based  entirely  on  thb  principles  of  phie»> 
cAogy.  As  the  conespondenoe  alhided  to,  enters  pretty  eleariy  and 
thoroughly  into  tlM  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  phHosophy, 
we  propose  to  transfer  from  Mr.  Comhe's  testimopials  tiie  more  important 
portions  of  this  correspondence  to  our  pages.  Dr.  Alison,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  discussion,  iaa  Professor  of  Ph3r8iology  in  Edinburghv  and 
is  well  known  as  an  able  writer  on  Medicine.  Dr.  NeiU,  who  wns  also 
engaged  in  it,  is  a  member  of  several  learned  societies  and  is  distinguished 
for  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  appears  aa  the  advocate 
of  phrenology  in  the  fdbwing  letter  to  Professor  AUson: 

According  to  promise,  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  yet  I  trust 
intelligibly,  state  my  reasons  for  differing  from  you  in  regard  to  Reid  and 
Stewart's  philosophy,  and  for  thinking  that  the  credit  of  our  University 
is  so  far  from  being  bound  up  with  that  system,  fhat  it  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  signally  promoted  by  adopting  a  mental  philosophy  founded 
on  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  It  may  appear  bold  in  a  person  situate  as  I 
am  to  venture  to  differ  on  such  a  subject  from  you  ;  but  after  having  been 
rather  an  attentive  pupil  of  Fhdayson  and  Stewart  in  I7d9  and  1800, 
VOL.  m." 
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and  aAer  reading  the  best  treatises  in  our  language,  I  waa  led  many  ji 
ago,  by  intimacy  with  Mr.  Forster,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Dr.  Sporzheini,  19 
expafiop  Gall's  systf m  with  coniidecable  carei  an^  I  haTe  alio  awkd 
myself  of  the  admirable  writings  and  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe.  Bfow, 
if  it  so  happen  that  you  have  not  beptowed  attention  on  the  new  doctrines, 
and  have  not  examined  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  (whidi 
I  suspect  is  the  case)  tfien,  infei^r  as  I  fed  ^yadf  in  all  other  respects, 
I  have  here  the  advantage  of  you. 

In.  my  humble  opinion,  then*  BaktaadtStemi^  philoaophj  Js^all*- 
gether  unsound  in  its  basis.  It  rests  on  observations  made  by  eadi 
individual  on  his  own  consciouape^f  f  Now,  consciousness  gives  us  no 
intimation  of  any  thing  in  mental  philosophy,  except  the  state  of  our 
oum  minds  at  the  moment  when  we  attend  (o  our  inward  condition. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  important  fact  may  here  be  traced. 

ii  W« cannot AusdiBcover the ezisience and fimctioni of  tfaemaital 
organs,  because  conscioasneas  does  not  hidicala  their  presence  inineiilBl 
op0mtons» 

9<  We  eannot  thus  dfslinguisltpnaiitiveftcultiea  from  mere  modts  af 
action  of  the  faculties;  i.  e.  if  we  (Doly  had  consckHMneas  a»  gnidenain 
Tegard'to  the  philoiophy  of  die  external. seAsea,  we  shonld  be  led  tb 
daaeabe  taster  •mett,  sight,  headBg,  andlooeh,.  alias  modes  of  action, 
or  modes  of  impiessisBy  of  the  mind*  genenUy^  and  should  narar 
disoover  that  they  ave  eeparate  and  distinct  senses.  In  liloa  m^jnimBfj  j^ 
tegni  to  ihe  mtexnal  faculties,  the  admol  of  Raid  «^i«f«V<wy  MeoMRy* 
Imagination,  OvnceplioB,  and  FesoeptioD,  fo,  primitive,  powers ;  wfde 
tke  most  indiapirtBUe  faela  prove  that  ;die8e.  are  Aoly  modtSLof  aetioiiof 
liM «eal faculties,  ascertained  by.  die  seboolof  Gall,  andtealled  ia|)kmi- 
ologteal  langnage  Locality,  Coloring,  Individuality,  Ao.)  each  havji^f  a 
dMnct  organ,  ind  there  being,  of  tsoone^  many  Jcindt  of*  memory. 

8/  In  oonse^uence  bf  this  radical  defeet^in. die. basis. aC- Beid-aiMl 
fittwarf a  phibsepfay^  it  can  haver,  I  apprehend^  beoemaiiaefid«  ok  afiord 
die  fonndalioB  for  .any  sound  logic*  For  example,  if  a  met^bfnioiaa  0f 
the  Reid  school  were,  raidwv.deficieni  in  oi^gans^jof  lOonaeientioaffness,  he 
might  be  apt  ,to  jdeny  die  existence  of  a.  nufftl  s^nse ;  a^  so  of  others. 
Further^  in  cona^uencaof  reflecting  merely  onhis  ovT^consciouanie^a^ 
he  must  rf  n^  {tptaljiy.  igoc^r^  yof ,  m^y,  of  tk^  active,  iippulsea,  such  as 
(if  yon  will  e^^sft  me  foi;  .again  usi^g  pl^^nolflgical  lai^guage,  which! 
dnd  tl^  niostpK9»^9)  Gombaiivenesa,  Destractivqii^sf;,  Aoquisitivepesa, 
S^p^vfn^ap,  whfch  ffropii^y. prevail,  iijis.difB  wpijL^o^  r^]ife,  butii^hicli 
B^y  poaf jj^y  nj^^o^: indicate, ih«Baae).v^ .19, .the  .phil^phejr,  u^ih^,  cafan 
mlinpient  of  the  clas^    If^«> .  snpb ,  met^phypciaoffr  <^.  ^J^t  ^J 
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iM9  mode  (tf  inTeitigatioo^  arrive  at  a  oonect  ki^wledge  of  all  tl^e. 
faculties ;  for  each  philosopher  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
eziat^nee  of  faculties  in  the  orfapaof  whi^  hc{  may  himself  hi^ppen  to 
bdjntherdefioieQtk 

4«  Beid'a  phUosophy  never  qan  give  an  c;zplanation  of,  the  differences 
between  the  mental  capacity  of  one  man  and  that  of  another,  because  if 
it  confiped  in  its  basis  to  the  ]|ii|i4  of  the  individntd  who  studies  it 

5.  It  cannot  possibly  explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  because.it 
totally  overiooks  the  organs,  by  the  diseiifea  of  which  insanity  is  occa- 
sioned, as  now  admitted  by  many  eminent  physicians  and  physiologic 
of  ifae  graalQBt.  ezperienee  in  a«yluipf, 

6.  It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of. the  cansestOff  tl^  tendency; 
of  some  individuals,  to.onq  pursuit,  and  of  others  to  other  pursuits;  of 
•ome  tomatheaatiee  and  oUieca  to  pointing;  of  some  to  hoarding  and 
Mhers  to  profusenesst  ^» ;  because  these  difierences  depend  on  differ- 
cnoes  in  the  relative  sise  and  on  (he  actiy^^.of  certain  organs,  of  which 
that.philosophy  takes.Bo  oognizttn^* 

7.  A  sound  philosophy  ought  to. expound,  the  w^de  faculties  of  ma^, 
both  affiactivQ  aiidiiitettectual,,the^  rehitioDf  sobsisting  bet^v/een  them  and 
ihe.cxtomal  woild^  physical  andmei^talt  andthe  method  by  w^ich  they 
may  faabett.  appfied.  ill  the.att«uini^t  of  gqqd,  morally — ^and  of  tnitt\, 
■nlalleotualLy*  The  philespphy  of  Rei4  eaa  never  accon^plisb  these 
ends;  because  it  never. Nnftchea  the  prifi^liivi^  ff^^atjaU,  bw(,dea)s  in 
geneniitiea  about  their  modlsd  of.  a^sti^D* 

In  conseqveoce  of  the  imperfect  aaaly^^^  thcipind  t^^uapres^ntf^d 
by  this  philosophy,  w^  mould- never  ha^  bffeo  led^to  thii^  of  edticatir^g 
tiie  faculties,  faeliaga,  and  afieetioi>e>  as.is,nourr  ^7.  ^o  Ijghts  of  phren- 
ology, sueceasfiilly  done,  from  the  earli^t  ages  ia  infant  schools^  uj),to 
grammar  schools  where  the  leadhen  have  bad  the^ofyl  fo^pe  to  b|c^eojn\e 
^uainted  wilb  phrenology. 

I  entirely  dissent  front,  your  coMtosiQiif  theiefifffe,  t))aJt;phrenolQ^ 
wfll  merely  enbrg^  the.  sphem  of  tlie  pUlespptiy rpf  Reid  apd  Stewafj. 
Aioeording  to  my  vie ws»  phxenology  wiUoiathrr'  s w€^  thai  a^ay ;  and  if 
we  get  something  moreosefU,  why  should  ire^d^ore^ils  being  so /i>7ept 
away  t  When  I  oonrider  the  light,  wMi  pbi«poHi|gical,  l^ks.  ue 
Ihfowiig  on  fine  causes  and  owe  .of  mmW».  ((Wl  ipterestif^.  in  9!ff 
discussion  about  mind)  on.  eduoBtioD%  Q».ctiininal.  lBg|slatiqn,  I  cleaiiy 
(perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new  philesophy»  an^Mrif^i^  i4  all  tuo^ess. 
|t  is  D^haps  rather  a  lo^  consideration,  but  is  an  important  one,  that  the 
W7itii\g8.of  JfXf  Reid  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  are  no  longer  in  demand  in 
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thU  country,  while  new  editions,  of  thousands,  of  Mr.  Combe's  woiks 
are  in  constant  request* 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  admitted  in  general  terms,  as  Professor 
Alison  does,  that  a  connexion  subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  brain; 
but  in  their  whole  doctrines  the  following  considerations  are  over- 
looked : — 

1.  The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  brain,  as  to  age,  size,  health* 
and  temperament,  on  the  mental  manifestations. 

2.  The  connexion  of  particuiar  parts  of  ^  bram  with  particiilBr 
mental  faculties. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  size  and  condition  of  each  partioolar  part  on 
the  mental  faculty  which  it  serves  to  manifest; 

A  description  of  tiie  phenomena  of  mhid,  omitting  these  considerar 
tions,  bears  the  same  relation  to  mentsd  science  which  a  detail  of  the 
phenomena  of  vision,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  stracture  of  the  eye  and 
its  laws  of  action,  would  bear  to  optics.  Science  is  perfect  only  im 
proportion  as  it  embraces  and  elucidates  the  cames  and  relations  of  the 
phenomena  of  which  it  treats.  Tried  by  this  test,  tiie  phfloeophy  of 
Reid  and  Stewart  is  extremely  defective ;  for  it  omits  all  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  material  organs  of  the  mind,  on  the  condition  of  which 
depend  its  power  of  acting  in  this  life,  the  degree  of  its  vigor,  the 
soundness  of  its  perceptions,  and  the  strength  of  its  ififfersnt  fonctioiis. 

Not  only  is  it  chargeable  with  these  actual  deficienoes,  bat  its  metiiods 
do  not  admit  of  their  being  supplied.  Mr.  Stewart,  as  I  have  said, 
repeatedly  refers  to  our  own  consciousness  as  the  grand  source  of 
information  in  mental  philosophy,  to  which  Professor  Alison  adds 
"  inferences  as  to  the  mental  acts  of  othevs  ;'*  bui  neither  reflection  on 
consciousness,  nor  inferences  regarding  the  mental  acts  of  othen,  wfll 
enable  us  to  discover  the  influence  of  the  bndn  on  the  mental  fecolties. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  tiie  influence  of  tiie  otgans  on  the  (acuities, 
and,  in  observing  the  action  of  other  men,  we  do  not  perceive  indications 
of  the  influence  of  their  brains.  We  must  go  a  step  farther.  We  most 
compare  the  condition  as  to  size,  health,  age,  and  temperament  of  their 
brains,  and  of  each  particular  part  of  them,  witii  their  powers  of  mani- 
festing the  mind  and  iti  particular  faculties ;  and,  whatever  *'  faUaeies" 
this  method  may  be  liable  to,  no  progress  ean  possibly  be  made  in 
discovering  the  influence  of  the  oiganization  until  this  shall  be  done. 

Professor  Alison  is  disposed  to  admit  the  connection  of  the  fore  part 

I  ■  ■  ■ 

*  We  here  leave  tike  correspondence  between  Dr.  Neill  and  Professor  Alison,  to 
introduce  Mr.  Combe*s  letter  which  discusses  more  definitely  and  fully  the  points  st 
issue.    Mr.C.iSytherefbie,  to  be  credited  fiv  the  nmaiiiing  part  of  tUs  article.    Ev. 
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of  the  bntin  with  the  striedy  inteUectual  acts,  and  of  the  propensities  and 
sentiments  with  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  it.  This  connection,  in 
Cavor  of  which  he  thinks  there  is  strong  probability,  could  not  be 
discovered  except  by  comparing  the  power  of  manifesting  these  mental 
powers  with  the  condition  of  those  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  why  not 
pursue  the  same  method  into  its  more  minute  details  7  This  is  like  a 
naturalist  who  should  admit  orders  and  genera,  but  refuse  to  inquire  into 
characteristics  of  species  and  varieties,  on  die  ground  that  this  last 
investigation  (although  identical  in  its  principles  with  that  which  had  led 
him  to  make  these  admissions)  appeared  to  him  *^  to  be  liable  to  very, 
considerable  fallacies/' 

The  imperfect  and  erroneous  nature  of  the  methods  pursued  in  Reid 
and  Stewart's  philosophy,  becomes  apparent  when  contemplated  in  their 
results. 

First,  in  regard  to  ihe/eelhiga.    Phrenologists  admit  that  Reid  and 
Stewart,  and  other  metaphysical  authors,  have  enumerated,*  under  the 
head  of  the ''  active  powers,"  a  number  of  primitive  desires  and  emotions, 
which  are  found  to  have  organs  in  the  brain ;  for  instance,  tlie  love  of 
offspring,  the  love  of  fame,  the  desire  of  society,  and  some  others ;  but 
they  observe,  1st,  That  no  notice  is  taken  by  these  authors  of  the  in/lu* 
ence  of  the  condition  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  vigor  with 
which  these  and  the  other  desires  are  experienced,  and  that  this  influence 
is  so  important  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  die  emotions,  without 
adverting  to  the  organs,  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  science 
of  mind,  than  observations  on  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  considered 
apart  from  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  are  entided  to  be  called  Uie 
science  of  astronomy;   2dly,  That'  many  desires  and  emotions  are. 
altogether  omitted  in  their  enumerations,  such  as  tlie  inclination  to  destroy,  - 
the  tendency  to  eonceal,  the  tendency  to  venerate,  and  others ;  3dly, 
That  the  existence  of  the  most  important  tendencies  and  emotions  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  them,  while  tlieir  principles  of  investigation 
aflprd  no  satisfactory  means  of  settling  the  difference  of  opinion ;  for 
example,  Mr.  Stewart  denies  that  the  love  of  property  is  a  primitive  ' 
faculty  of,  the  mind,  and  ascribes  avarice  to  association ;  he  and  Reid 
adn^it  a  benevolent  affection,  while  Hobbes  and  others  deny  it;  he  and 
Brown  admit  a  native  sentiment  of  justice,  while  M andeville,  Hume  and 
Paley  reject  it,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  considers  conscience  as  a 
compound  result  of  many  affections.     While  philosophers  refer  only  to 
their  own  consciousness,  they  cannot  setde  these  disputes  satisfactorily; 
because  some  men  are  conscious,  and  others  are  not  conscious,  of  the 
emotions.    Even  when  they  call  in  the  aid  of  observation  on  the  acts 
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(if  Other  men,  they  fail  to  ttrme  at  tertmty;  becauaelf  the  dmerter 
deficient  in  the  feeling  himself,  he  does  not  easily  recognise  it  in  the  acts 
oi'  oihen,  but  is  :ipt  to  aseribe  th<^ir  mteiifestatiotts  of  it  to  other  affsctioi» 
better  linowii  to  himself;  and,  moreover,  some  men  do,  while  othen  d6 
liot,  manifest  tliese  feelings,  so  that  two  Observers  might  report  difleii^t 
Insults,  and  each  adduee'real  instaiM^  in  support  of  his  conclusion. 

'By  the  phrenologieal  method  of  obsehraiibn,  these  difBdulties  are 
gready  diminished.  ^Eaeli  student  is  informed  that  he  has 'the  strongest 
consciousness  of  those  inclinations  ^nd  emotions,  the  organs  of  whi^h 
are  largest  in 'his  owh  brain.  If  he  he  very  deficient  in  the  6Tg^  of 
Conscientiousness,  he  is  warned  tliat  his  own  consciousness  is 'not  a 
tMst^vortliy  ind^x  of  (lie  existence  and  stren^  of  the'ib^sling'ih  other 
men.  If  he  possess  that  organ  lai^e,  then  lie  iis  acquainted  widi  dte 
emotion,  and  he  is  capable  of  observing  the  presence  or  absence*  of  its 
mtikitfeiltations  in^ther'men.  By  comparing* the  size  df  a'c^rtaih  part 
of  the  brain  with  the  vigor  of  this  emotion, 'he  may  6b(ain  deihdnstrative 
evidence  of  its  existence.  Cases  of  imperfect  manifestation  of  It  by 
sdme  individuals,  if  foimd  in  connection  with  a  deficiency  in'the  organ, 
\^ill  become  additional  proofs  of  its  existence,  instep' Of  operating  as 
facts  negative  of  its  reality. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  vilMtctttal  /itcidttes.  I^rofesser  Alison 
affirms  that  the  phrenologists,  fn  contending  for  tlie  existence  of 
diflbtvnt  faculties  of  Poriii,  Coloring,  and  others,  merely 'use  the  term 
fuadty  in  &  ditferent  sense  from  that  in  Which ^it  is  employ^  by  Reid 
and  Stewart.  Ho  says  that  Reid  and  Stewart  described  '*  distinctions 
among  the  acts  of  die  mind  themselves;^*  while  the  phrenologists,  m  thb 
instances  now  mentioned,  arrange  the  study  according  to  the  ohjedn  to 
which  these  acts  are  direi^ted.  There  are  much  greater  differences  thto 
tlieso— tlic  extent  of  which  will  again  appear  by  the  te^ts.  The 
pitreiiologists  admit  Perception,  Conception,  Memofy,  Tmagination  wnd 
Judgment,  to  be  ac/^of  the  niihd,  but  not  faculties.  What  tliey  mean 
by  a  faculty  will  be  understood  by  taking  the  example  of  an  oi^n. 
Tliere  is  an  organ  of  Coloring,  for  instance.  When  It  is  large  and 
active,  tlie  imlividual  is  capable  of  perceiving,  conceiving,  remembering, 
ami  imagining  Icolors,  Avith  vigor  and  f&cilily ;  when  it  is  slighdy  deficient, 
he  is  capable  Of  perceiving  and  remembering  them,  but  has  litde  power 
of  imaginination  in  reg'ard  to  them — ^h'e  coUld  hot,  for  instance.  Invent 
new  combinations  of  tliem  to  enable  him  to  paint  unWonted  appearances 
of  Colors  in  nature ;  when  more  deficient,  he  is  capable  only  of  perceivng, 
but  ndt  of  remembering  them;  and  when  very  deficient,  he  cannot  even 
perceive  them  distinctly.     When  the  Organ  is  spontaneously  active,  he 
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eoneeiYM  odors  vividly ;  when  it  is  stimulated  by  disease,  he  sees  colors 
that  have  no  outward  existence.  The  same  illustrations  might  be  given 
in  regard  to  the  organs  of  Form,  Number,  mi  Others.  Now,  what 
Reid  and  Stewart  did  was  to  describe  the  acts  of  perception,  conception, 
ifiemory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  in  general,  and  to  edit  these  fatul" 
t^M*  The  extent  of  difference  between  this  and  the  phrenological  method 
of  expounding  the  science  of  mind,  admits  of  easy  illustration. 

Imagine  on^  physiologist,  when  treating  of  secretion,  to  describe  ih 
mere  general  phenomena,  and  to  mention  that  these  are  performed  by  the 
body  in  generd ;  and  another  to  proceed  to  an  exposition  of  the  stomach, 
as  the  organ  which  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  of  the  liver  sis  that  which 
sepretes  bile,  and  of  the  salivary  glands  as  those  which  secrete  saUVa. 
Suppose  the  latter  farther  to  point  out  the  structure,  modes  of  action,  iM 
relations  of  each  of  these  organs,  and  to  exjplain  the  effects  of  the  state 
of  i^  on  its  own  peculiar  secretions ;  suppose  him  alsb  to  describe  the 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  all  these  secreting  organs,  and  to 
deduce  general  laws  applicable  to  them  all,  but  still  to  discriminate  the 
peculiar  functions,  modes  of  action,  and  laws  of  each — Which  would 
have  best  unfolded  the  itience  of  secretion  ?    Undoiibt^dty'the  latter. 

Again— -suppose  one  philosopher  to  describe  sensation  as  a  general 
mental  -power,  and  the  body  as  its  organ ;  and  another  to  distingnish 
•ach  variety  of  sensation,  to  ascribe  it  to  its  own  peculiar  org^n,  and  to 
expound  the  effect  which  the  state  of  that  organ  had  on  the  sensatibhs 
connected  with  it — which  of  them  woqld  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
taught  the  pItUosophy  of  sensation?  Assuredly  the  one  who  had 
expounded  the  particular  organs.  And  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to 
apply  the  term  faculty  to  each  of  the  senses,  than  to  use  that  word  ih 
reference  to  some  general  act  performed  alike  by  them  all  ? 

These  oases  are  illustrations  of  the  differences  between  the  philosophy 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  taught  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  that  expounded 
by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  followers. 

Farther— what  opinion  should  we  form  of  the  physiologist  who, 
having  announced  that  secretion  in  general  is  performed  by  the  body  in 
gefieral,  should  affirm  that  those  who  opposed  this  notion,  and  who  had 
established  distict  organs  of  secretion,  with  distinct  products,  had  merely 
classified  the  phenomena  of  secretion  according  to  their  products,  and 
made  additions  to  his  system?  We  should  admire  his  confidence  mbre 
than  his  discrimination ;  yet  this  is  parallel  to  the  statement  of  Professor 
Alison,  'that  Drs.  Qall  and  Spurzheim  have  only  classified  the  mental 
phenomena  according  to  their  ohjecta,  and  made  additions  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Reid  and  Stewart.    It  would  be  necessary  to  "  sweep  away'* 
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tbe  whole  doctrine  of  secretion  being  one  general  organ,  before  a  8iii|^ 
ttep  could  be  made  in  establishing  the  sound  philosophy  of  that  fonctioii ; 
and  the  same  conclusion  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  phOosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart 

The  organs  of  the  different  (acuities  exist  and  produce  their  natural 
effects,  and  common  language  is  full  of  expressions  indicatire  of  die 
existence  and  activity  of  the  related  faculties.  For  example,  men  speak 
of  individuals  as  addicted  to  pride,  to  avarice,  or  to  vanity;  of  others,  as 
having  talents  for  drawing^  or  for  painting,  or  for  mechanics,  and  so  on ; 
while  other  individuals  are  mentioned  as  being  deficient  in  these  powers. 
These  facts  have  intruded  themselves  as  it  were  into  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart,  but  they  form  no  part  of  their  philosophy. 
Indeed,  they  are  excluded  by  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  After  enumerating 
Consciousness,  Perception,  Attention,  Conception,  du;.,  as  inteUectnal 
powers,  he  adds :  ''  Besides  these  intellectual  feculties,  which  in  some 
degree  are  common  to  the  whole  species,  there  are  other  more  compHcO' 
ted  powers  or  capacities j  which  are  gradually  formed  bt  particular 
HABITS  OF  STUDY  OR  OF  BUSINESS.     Such  are  the  power  of  taste;  a 

GENIUS  FOE  POETRY,  for  PAINTING,  for  BfUSIC,  for  MATHEMATICS ;   with 

all  the  intellectual  habits  acquired  in  the  different  professions  of  life." 

According  to  the  phrenological  system,  a  genius  for  poetry  depends 
on  a  fine  temperament,  combined  with  a  large  developement  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain.  A  genius  for  music  depends  on  certam  other  parts 
being  highly  developed ;  and  a  genius  for  mathematics  on  still  other  parts 
being  largely  possessed;  high  temperaments  being  always  added. 
According  to  Mr.  Stewards  philosophy,  these  powers  are  not  the  gifts 
of  nature,  but  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or  of 
business.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these  results,  and  the 
cause  of  this  dissimilarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  modes 
of  philosophizing  adopted  by  him  and  the  phrenologists.  He  mistook 
mere  general  acts  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  for  faculties  themselves. 
Perception,  for  instance,  is  the  result  of  the  lowest  degree  of  activhy  in 
each  of  tbe  phrenological  organs  devoted  to  intellect,  such  as  Form, 
Coloring,  Number,  <&c.  Conception  results  from  another  mode  of  action 
in  each  of  these ;  and  Imagination  from  a  third  mode  of  action.  Bui 
there  is  the  same  difference  between  these  modes  of  action  and  the 
primitive  faculties  themselves,  that  there  is  between  sensation,  regarded 
as  a  general  power,  and  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,  as  particular  faculties 
of  sensation. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  philosophy  of  Conception,  Perception,  Memory, 
and  Imagination,  was  not  known  until  it  was  explained  by  phrenologists; 
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and  80  far  was  Mr.  Stewart  from  being  acquainted  with  it,  that  in  his 
philosophical  writings  there  is  a  confounding  of  primitive  faculties  with 
modes  of  action,  and  with  the  laws  of  dieir  action,  which  proves  that  he 
had  not  attained  to  systematic  views  on  the  subject.  The  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  Elements,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  remark :  *'  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind,"  says  he,  "  they  appear  to  be  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  conisequence,  however  of  a  more 
accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena  which 
appeared  at  first  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of 
simple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action.'*  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  (ft^^inc/ion  between  "/acu&te«'*  and  '*pnndpU$ 
of  action^^^  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence. 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds :  **  These  faculties  and  prindple»  are  the  general 
LAWS  of  our  constitutianf  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  oi 
mind  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in  that  branch 
of  science.'*  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  The  propensity  of  Destruo- 
tiveness,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  accoD^ng  to 
certain  laws.  One  of  these  laws  is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injury  or  provocar 
tion ;  and  that  it  lies  dormant  when  its  possessor  is  gratified.  Under 
cextain  influences  it  may  become  diseased,  and  than  it  is  a  law  of  its 
constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigoroos,  and  ungovernable  by 
the  other  faculties,  and  that  it  adds  gready  to  the  energy  of  muscular 
action.  The  propensity  itself  is  a  primitive  faculty  of  our  nature,  and 
the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regularly,  and  this  regularity 
is  metaphorically  expressed  by  saying  that  it  acts  according  to  certain 
laws,  which  are  called  laws  of  our  constitution ;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or 
its  mode  of  action,  for  the  propensity  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here 
obviously  does.  The  same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  his  remark 
in  regard  to  the  objects  of  our  investigation  in  physical  science.  It  is 
true,  that  in  astronomy,  the  objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  hws 
which  the  principls  of  gravitation  obeys ;  but  in  chemistry,  which  is 
equally  a  physical  science,  the  elements  and  the  inherent  properties  or 
qualities  of  substances,  whatever  these  may  be,  are  the  ultimate  objects 
of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties  are  in  mind.  The  modes 
of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which  they  obey,  aie 
obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  from  the  substances  themselves.  The 
mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond,  simply  as  it  exists; 
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while  the  cheinist  investigates  its  elemetits,  aAd  lis  modes  of  action  when 
exposed  to  heat' and  other  external  infltiences.  Again,  it  has  long  been 
disputed,  what  calorie  is  in  itself,  whether  it  be  a  substance^  or  a  sttiie 
merely  arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.  But  the  laws 
which  it  obeys  in  bein'g  -raldiated,  in' being  reflected,  iand  m  being  con- 
centrated, are  clearly  distinct  bbjects  Of  consideration' from  its  i^ubstahce^ 
and  yet  Mr.  Stewiart  confounds  Ihem.  This  incapacity  to  discriminate 
between  primitive 'facilities  and  thdr  modes  of  action,  runs  tfarotlgh 
^kiidst  all  his  Writings.  Sometimes  he  recogni2es  drigind  principles 
distinctiy,  as  in  pp.  S67,  371, 372.  On  other  occasions,  he  loses  sight 
ai  the  distinction  between  them  and  modes  of  action. 

Having  tfaiis  stated  the  extent  to  which  the  philosophy  of  I)r.  'Oall 
will  **sWfeep  away'^thatof  Tleid  and  Stewart,  and' the  differences  between 
thetli,  I  revert  to  the  reasons  of  Professor  Alison  ^^fbr  not  studying  so 
carefully  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,'' the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  phtenologlstB.  He  says,  '<  Measurement  of  skuKs,  and  compisrison 
6f  these  witii  the  khown  characters  of  their  owners,  h^ve  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  liable  to  ver^cotlHdihibk  fi^hdea,  alfiectingboth 
the  physical  and  the  ihental  patts  df  these  observatiohs ;  and,  tiierefbie, 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  fiiing  the  size  of  tise  different  poiHioins 
df  the  brain,  unless  supported  and  tonjirmed  by  othtr  observations, 
I  ban  conceive  thern  to  derive  that  support  and  confirmation  from  three 
sburees— fVoin  cdmpaiiative  anatotny— ^from  the  results  of  experiiftents 
6n  animals — and  ftom -the  effects  of  ihjiiry  or  disease 'of  individiial  por- 
tions of  the  brain  in  the  hunian  body.  But,  after  taking  i^ome  pains  'in 
the  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  tills  conclusion,  that/ritwn  nthte  offHeie 
iaurces  of  informaiion  As  there  ani/  cbHftrmatibn' of  the  8{>ecial  appro- 
priation of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  tiie  different  acts  of  mmd. 
Which  the  phrenologists  consider  as  ascertained." 

These  reasons  are  not  philosophical.  It  hiiist  either  be,  or  not  be, 
poissible  to  conipare  tiie  size  and  condition 'bf  different 'parts  6f  tiiebrain 
with  tiie'ttii^htal  powers  and  dispositidns  irihhifested'by  individuals.  If 
it  be  passible^  the  thlhg  should  be  dotie,  without  regard  to 'its  deriving 
support  and  confirmation  fi-om  ahy  other  sburce.  'Difficulty  bfkrs  no 
vpiAogy  for  hot'doihg  it  t^rbfessOr  Alfs6h,  stancling  in  the  situation  of 
apubllc  taitther,  seems  bound,  in  duty  to  his  pupils,  t6  mike  rea^nable 
efforts  in  'bhlfer  to  aicertaifa  whethiir  sb  great  an  aBditibn  to  human 
kiUnwiedj^e  to  his  department  as  (he  dis6bvery  of  the  fUhctions  of  different 
pirts  of  •  the  brara  has  in'reility '  bteen  nlade. 

l*hrenblbgy!s  a  idfertce  of  bbii^rVation,  dhd  die  most  rational,  flie 
kiMst'c^^hi,  ittd  the  mbst  speedy  way  df  ascertaining  the  real  meriti 
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(tf 'its  preteniiibilB  is,  forllie  inquirer  to  t*{>ettt  the  observMidDs  inllie 
ttianiier  *poi&te3  but,  after  My  qtHdifying  himself  to  do  bo.  It  is  atiinge 
tl^thetis'shbiild  be  80'gfettt  tti  nvei^sion  loibllow  this  pbtn' course  in 
ttl^M  *to^^hreh61ogy.  Dr.  Roget  {proposed  to  kiqviife  into  the  coiiipe> 
tti%'of  Dr8.Hjliill  and  Bf^ifshehn  to  make  their  sJledged  disooveriea, 
b^fote  hb'^oold'pbt'theihtb^ietiftst'Ofobservttioti;  Bndnow,  ProfessiH 
MMn  absfidns  Mih  Mdyiitgihte  eWdende,  beicaose  it  appeal  to  him  to 
be  liable  to  "rery  considerable  fallacies/'  uiilefe  stippo^ted  by'otfaer 
MMi^rHiiiMtB.  ^FliMttdfoi^iBts  have  derer  asked  abyoneto  admit  (heir 
dbciHnto  oh  Hhe'faHh  of  Hheff  recorded  etoe»,  but  hielvfe  eomtanUy  said, 
i]^^  'ib-n^ttit^.  Trof^or  'M^ofti  teoidd  ^have  iMevlSBied  the  U^ 
df  ptiretii[)lo^  bylit^p^)di)i^'t&^nature'i&<half  >te  tone  that 'he  has  ipetit 
fn  ^gdmg  thrc^uestidti  Whieftl»r'he  should  do  so'dr  not. 

But  I  shall  advert  to  the  aUedged  sources  of  £BtHa<$y' themselves. 
l*he  ySi^st  ^leiil^iititi  theevid^nceih  ftiVor  df  phi^iibl^,  is,  that  the 
iftbte  of  ^e  diiferient  parts  of  ^the  brain' (the  flinetibbs  of  irhieh  ate 
dle^crtbed  to  alBcertiihied)  may  be  discovetedda^iiif  tife.  Thk,  I  pmeumey 
fs'the  pbysidS^  p^aftof  ^  MacicH.  Ofathisooinft  I^^rto  the  foiiowiflg 
authoiritids. 

Magetidie,  in'hb<3oiDpendftimtif  Physiology,  safy^,  ihfltiiib  ^*ooiy 
w'ay  df  estitnathig  ihe  vohmte  6fike  brain  -in  a  liting  person,  4b  Id 
n^atute  ike  dimeriifbiu  i>f'lhe  skUll;  '^vei^ -other  means,  eten  iJM 
prbp6setf  by  Oam|yi^,  iii  uiiodrtidh.'^ 

Sir'CHariies^eli  also  cfb^^rvee,  <^MVthobbnes  ofthe  K«id^mciold«d 
tb  thto  braih,  and  the  peculiar  i^hapes  'Of  ihb  'biMlcIs  of  ihe  -head  '^m 
detj^rmined  by4fae'dri|tin^  pecdlii&rity  in  the  shape  of  the  bnmi.''  'Sir. 
Gordon  likewise,  in  the  49^  toUitiber  of  &e  Edii^burgh  Hevidw,  hsb 
the  foUdwihg  words :  '^But'we  will'ac(|tiiesce  impltddy  for'the  present 
in  the  proposition  (ftimiliar  to  phystbloj^ts'loitg  liefbre  fhe^age  of  'GiOl 
and  Spurzheiih)  thatih^reis,  in  mbst  Instances,- a' genMlcbrreAt^iidetiee 
between  ihe  size  Of  ibe'draniiim  and  the  quantit3rdf  thecerebninr;  that 
large  heads  usually  <^ohtain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  sm^iU  bniitis.'' 
If  the  whole  skull  indicate  correedy  the  size  df  the 'whole  bndti,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 'ihe  developemetit  of  dlflbtent  pitrls  trf 
it,  with  certam  exceptions  (which  ttre  stated  by  phrenologists)  wffl 
indicate  the  Size  of  the  difibreni  parts  of  ihe  braiii. 

2dly,  As  to  the  nierUal  Macies,  by  which  I  prelitime  PrdfeMr 
Alison  means  the  difficulty  of  ascertaitlinj;  the  'real  character  of%e 
individual  observed,  I  have  diScusSed  ihls  sdbj^ct  in'hiy  Bysi^  dif 
Phrenology,  4th  edition,  p.  85^7.  But  diere  is  sindtheransiwer,  wHl^h 
Professor  Alison  will  perhaps  fitid  more  constringent.    Iii  'the  s^cKKkd 
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para^aph  of  his  letter  he  says  that  the  foundatioiis  of  the  philosophy 
of  Reid  and  Stewart  are  ^'^inferences  as  to  the  maUal  acts  of  others^  as 
veil  as  eonsdousness  of  mental  actions  in  ourselves."  The  words  here 
in  italics  must  mean  that  the  philosophy  of  Bdd  and  Stewart  is  founded 
pardy  on  ohservations  made  on  the  mental  acts  of  other  men.  If  such 
observations  be  competent  to  afford  a  foundation  for  their  philosophy, 
why  is  the  same  practice  liable  to  very  considerable  fallacies  when 
resorted  to  by  phrenologists? 

Professor  Alison  states,  however,  as  a  further  apology  for  not  studying 
the  evidence,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  phrenologists  derive  no 
support  or  confirmation  **from  comparative  anatoniy — ^firom  the  results 
of  experiments  on  aiiimals— from  the  effects  of  injiiiyor  disease  of 
individual  portions  of  the  brain."  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  ohservations 
on  each  of  these  topics. 

1st,  As  to  Comparative  Anatomy.  Guvier,  speaking  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  place  *'  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  form, 
and  leave  durable  impressions,"  adds,  "L'anatomie  comparee  en 
offre  un  autre  confirmation  dans  la  proportion  constante  du  volume  de 
ces  lobes  avec  le  degre  d'intelligence  des  animaux." — (Report  to  the 
Fiench  Institute  in  1822  on  the  £xperiixi[ent8  of  Flourens.)  And  it  is 
elsewhere  stated  by  the  same  eminent  naturalist,  that  **  certain  parts  of 
the  brain,  in  all  classes  of  animals,  are  large  or  small  according  to  ctrtam 
qualities  of  the  animals."-«-(Anat  Gomp,  tom.  IL)  This  is  pretty 
strong  authority;  to  which  more  might  be  added.  The  general  conclu- 
sions from  comparative  anatomy  in  the  brain  are  ably  stated  in  the 
94tfi  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  *'  It  is  in  the  nervous  system 
alone  that  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress  in  the  provision  for  tlie 
subordination  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of  all  to  man ;  and  are 
enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  superiority  with  some 
addition  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  from  the  smallest  indications  of 
sensation  and  will,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment, 
and  expression.  The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be  improved  in 
its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves, 
augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human  brain, 
esfsh  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the 
powers  of  the  animal— -until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess.^' 

Is  Professor  Alison  acquainted  with  Dr.  Vimonfs  **  Treatise  on 
Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology?"  In  that  work  Dr.  Vimont 
delineates,  in  plates  possessing  the  highest  qualities  of  fidelity  and 
beauty,  the  brains  and  skulls  of  a  variety  of  animals,  and  points  out  the 
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connexion  between  particukr  parts  and  particnlar  instincts  or  powers. 
Professor  Alison  will  probably  treat  this  work  with  contempt  because 
Dr.  Yimont  is  a  phrenologist.  Dr.  Yimont,  however,  was  an  anti- 
phrenologist  until  he  made  the  investigations  which  he  has  now  published ; 
and  it  was  Nature  that  forced  him  to  change  his  opinions.  Farther,  his 
plates  are  visible  and  tangible;  the  brains  and  skulls  of  the  animals 
delineated  are  easibly  accessible;  and  their  instincts  are,  in  many 
particulars,  generally  acknowledged.  On  what  pnnciple  of  reason,  then, 
Professor  Alison  is  entitled  to  avert  his  eyes  and  his  understanding  from 
such  facts;  and,  without  being  able  to  affirm  that  they  are  erroneous,  to 
allege  that  they  afford  no  confirmation  of  the  appropriation  of  (fifferent 
faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain? 

Professor  Alison  proceeds :  *'  Indeed,  as  to  comparative  anatomy,  you 
must  probably  be  awaie,  tiiat  the  result  of  observations  in  that  science 
goes  completely  to  (Hsprove  tiie  idea,  that  any  fixed  relation  exists  in 
tiie  different  tribes  of  animals,  between  the  degree  of  intdligence  tiiat 
catf  be  observed  in  tiiem,  and  the  size  or  complexity  of  structure,  or 
indeed  any  eircttmstanee  of  stnteture  that  has  yet  been  pointed  out 
in  their  brains." 

My  information  on  tiiis  subject  is  very  different.  Desmoulins  and 
Magendie  state  tiiat  in  numerous  examinations  of  the  brains  of  almost 
every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  ihey  found  a  nearly  constant  relation 
between  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  brain  in  each  genus,  and 
tile  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  it  When  differences  occur  in 
one  of  these  points,  differences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the  otiier, 
not  only  between  genera,  but  between  different  specim  of  the  same 
genus,  and  also  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apes 
and  of  some  other  animals,  has  accurately  delineated  and  described  th^ 
progressive  diminution  and  final  disappearance  of  tiie  fdds  of  the  brain 
in  the  mammalia,  from  tiie  Apes  down  to  the  Rodentia ;  and,  according 
to  Desmoulins,  this  progression  corresponds  exactiy  with  the  diminution 
of  intelligence.  The  most  striking  difference  exists  between  the  apes 
of  the  old  world  and  tiiose  of  the  new.  Many  of  the  former  are  capable 
of  being  trained  and  employed  for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter  are 
incapable  of  instruction,  and  scarcely  exceed  squirrels  in  the  degree  of 
their  intelligence.  This  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  convolutions. 
In  some  dogs,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  convolutions 
are  scarcely  less  numerous  and  deep  tiian  in  the  higher  tribes  of  apes ; 
while  in  the  less  intelligent  species,  and  in  wolves,  they  exbt  in  a  mudi 
inferior  degree  of  developement.    Every  one  must  have  been  struck  by 


^q^ally  atri|(ing  difien^nce i^  fou|i<l,ixi  the  apfi;Qa(r8^nqe8.piMeiited  by  the 
number  mi  de^tb  q(  the.  (;0QyQluti9a8  of  tt^^,  b^^s— a  difference  00 
peat  that  Df^mQuliB^  eati^qaleatbeconvolutipDaof.t)^,  4<%to  exceed 
l^  m  or  eight,  t^meft  thqeiB  of.  th^  ca^  The  l^^ily  of  eonrohitiqiis 
foiui4.iii  tl^  catprciv^lfi  thrp\igheat  the  entire  £^«U8l  tq  .which  it  beloogk 
That  g^ua,  FqUs,  ^hjfih  i^ciludea  the  ca|,  lipn^  tigoTf  j^aatheiy  and  other 
animala  of  a  fimilafri^r)^  is  Ukewiae.  r^jmarkable  for  the  mjformUjf 
obaeryedin  tl^e  lu^nber  apd  at|r;^gementfi  of ;  the  oonypllitiaDs  in  the 
di%^t8pecii^;  s^^iii^inogn^u^^aretheBpeciea.monediftiiig^^^ 
ain^l^tyof  difjyivitHiiiT  f€fr,thrQU^,noiie  d9.thQ  fafijQitieaof  Secretive 
neas  and  Deatroctiveness  prevail  in  ap  ^s^trem^  a. degree  of  8treng;th. 

Sir  Ct^rlea.  B^.obiervf^  M.When.we compare  the  alrectare  of,  the 
Ifft^iil^f^Qt^aniifiaky  wf^^^.tha^  in  cerjtaif^  lo^er daipea  theie  aie 
iiQjQi^yolHtipiia;  t^  surface, of  th^,cinBriti<^.  natter  lajiliufpfni*  Aa 
^  a9cen4  i^, t^e acs^f  of,  be^?^  W©  find.  tbfl.i^tfHiit  of  thf^.  cMieiitkpi 
ma^iiiwap^afedv  T|p  .a^iait ,  of ^  thia,  it  if  convpbitecit  a^d'  the  d^th  of 
t)ie,  m^.  is.  tb^  ecHmquei)^  of  the  ex^en^iqn  of  tb»  great  cinedlioaa 
maas;  and  in  man  above  ail  other  animals  are  the  convolntipnamiunerpiui 
iK(d  the  j^  dfep,  a«id  aqps^iiendy^tl^c^  qin^^V^.n^^i^.i^ui  ifs  epden- 
a^,ofjam^PfPih  f^r.  beyond  ttif^t,of  all  other  .crf^turesu'' 

^^|^'rrrl  ^«^  ppii^ed,  qu^  to  hundredi  of  sto^qn^,  the  diffciireiy)e 
^tw^c^  tb^  dtuUf  of;  the  oamiveroua  and  herbiyerovsaoinfala;  betwf^en 
th^,  tjcer^and,  t^^a^^pqpf.  bet|re^,  the  cat,  dog,  and,fox>.  and-the itie; 
^l4  b<;|ffeiBn,ih^  ca^and.the  Jb^arjB,  i^  the  r^on  immediately,  abov^  and 
behin4  th^.  ^^  tbeailuatiqn,  qf  thi^  oifana  of  Dc;8tnictiveiieaf  and 
Sqqrptiveaesa*  Th^  p^rif^^re  apn^uch  laiger, iq.the c^yerous  t^,in 
t)ie^  hf^y]Bia|iataii|ip[^.t^  it  is  abnqit  impoasible  te  fail  in  pqpoeivii^ 
the  d^fff^renfei^i  unleaik,the  qy^.be  utt^y  blindc^  ]^J  pidlindi^e.  I  h^ 
<^bit(^  alao  the  diArance  bietw^n  tt^  skid^oft^  beaver,  and  tL^t 
of  -  t)>e  dog.  fl&d  fox^ii^  .t}|f  regiqn  pt,  Qona^ctivenesa.  Doea  Profcasor 
A4ifpQ  deny  thett;  fi^t^ ^^ qr.hi^. heqpty ])ot  atten4e4:1o  thfm t  ipu^ 
i^pi^^y  afipr44K>a^eqn4fiaatiqn  of  t^  aFS^ropriatipn  of  differamMrts 
of,  t|^  brain.tq.,4iffei^i|t,iiiatuict8  i^  these  anima)^ 

Fi^^l^y  on.tfaia. topi^ ;.  I^rofeasqir;A);son  a4^ita  iJf^  tfaew  are  reaaon»- 
VegFpu^^  fqr  asfsr^^ig. th^. intellect  to  tbeaqteriqrflobc^  an4thefeeliQg8 
tfi  .the}  pqatfa%  spA  upper  legians  of  the  .b^rain.  (iuwrUfiTf  Where  did 
l^&o^  the  evfdencqibr  thiaopiqiioi^?  Tiie.methQ4.qf  direct  comparisqpi 
qf.aiz^,  wjith  ^^^^<^t^t|9l^.  i^.  Ij^Ue,  he  sayp,  Uf  "vfiry  cpnaidern^jle 
If^aciest"  and  he  has.n^y(»r  practised  it;  whil^.comparatiyje  a^alongr, 
a^niu^g,to  hi^,  "gjp^ixui^pjtete^y  to4w?pvc  th^](i^e»,thatany,ieli|(J9ii 


^;Sj^rt9Lb^Tlri)fn.  %  dqprf»  of.  iQtel)igeQce  «u^  so^  circoflMtawre  of  liTji^ 
«ff.8lnictimin;t)i^  braijDu*'  If,  tt^e^  souiceft  of  information.be  ex^l^i^deid, 
it  will  be  difficult  for-  lum  to  shew,  the  raasoDablexiewi  o(  the  iidiiussio^ 
Wftich,be,i«;difl||f|0e^  to.in4fi. 

3dly9  Tbe,ne^i9M99'afaigi;^  by  Pxo%«^  AUsqh  for  not  st^dyii^ 
tk^.evidencf^^dijced  hy.Qfillai«l,8l|>ii|f9(bevi9:a^4^t^  fQQQWiei«:i8«  th»i 
tbqir.  codcIquoos  a^  jaot  supportc^r  hy  <f  the  v^^^  qC  experim^ts  oi| 
iiiuii^Jk"  On.  thifli,  topyc  Ishaa.sifp^j^^rafeyi^^tb^-fQUpwNig^ 
of  a  diflcomie  d^y«i«^:  by,  Sir,  Cities  BtUhfifor^  the.^natwMfri 
Sectio^of  tboir British  ApKKa^tioi^  wliidli  apy#a9^;iA.the[>SqQUVM^ 

'«  Ob  Thursday  and  fViday  then  'm^^  a  munf^rfnui,  att^ndvKie  in  tl#) 
i^tomical.Secticp,  if  )uai  ^b;  <?ha«}<^  Sell  gavie  a^  iptemtiog  evposiliaii^ 
of  hk  viewf^iof  tl^ ,  JW^Of  c(  cgr^fW^*. :  Hp  .ww«  thn,fiflHffp,dwoiwplnW| 
wlat  other  .phyiiotqgii|9  ha4  prev^railjFrCO];^96ti:npadito^ 
tbe^  exif4en9«  of  fl^p«¥*(^e  .neryea  of  motioQ  a^d  of)  ien/i«tiw»  Hiaa^^. 
laeiit  waa,a  jewyitMbtimi  of  ^htf  |l^b^9lt^Q^ 

he  ad^  .any  new  factf.  Ii>  sevf^palip^rfic^aTs  w^^w^r^  grpt^?d  b^.hM^ 
exposition,  as  xoarking  the  certain,  alUip^gJi  alpw^  pn)gr^  of,  tru)^. 
Dr.  SpAurzheiio,  wjhen. he  listed .£dinbi^gii.in:l,&l^,  n¥fntaii|^|t)i9A|tt^ 
1]^  of  the  brain  cQ9l4«f»t  be  phj^baophiot^y  aacc^pfi^j^^^^  aj^til^pfi 
of  the,bi;9Ui8Qf  anifnala;  hijUl^  wa^.ri4ic«ledi9jfr8ayjiigva9^a^ 
afserted  that  this  waa  one  of.  hjj!  i^uiner(ifips,b9i4^-4pQrf^fQr.eafipingff^i 
a^yerac^  evidence.  Flonrena  9t^.  ^^fgpai^e,  in.  F^^ji^^  Sir  ^.il^ai^pb 
Haovltou  hera,  a^,  yariona,, ot^jr  in^^Odi^ss  iwio^^  i]|L,.th€^,int<9in9|)^; 
p^rffli^ed  Qumesona  expepn^eyola^oi^  th^  brpiof  ort^k^w;4pT^cpea;ti^fim^ 

and  pubJtii^hBd  reaulta ,  which  l^ve  bjac^,  eztc^Y^^y^^^^^i^r^iY^'VG;!^^' 
against  phrenology.    Yesterday^  Sir  CbarleaB^  es^i^l^ju^y.atate^  t]|^, 
ha.a];BQ  had  made  such  ezperimenta,  andh^  obtf^ednci  q^tiafiftflyTyp 
Tipi^ta;  and  he  then  ahenred.w^y  he  hi^  Jailed,  an^i^X/^^t^'l^biin 
experimentera  nxx^.  fs^l,  wb^  .pursue  tl^  me^iqdcQf,  inqniiy.*    Tt^^^i 
experiments  always^  and n^pc|N^^y^  inyjpilT^agFa^sIji^t^^ienenrfWit 
system  in  general,  andjcannot  be  confincjd-in  tlbyeii.efiects  to  ,t^,pa|1«  qoili 
oat    We  may  add — ^If  we  do  not .  kJ¥>Wv  w hat^ofl^^tbii  part  p9r<9Ks^: 
inh^th,  how  .can  wpknow,  whether  the  fapptio^tluif,jO()a^dm  c^^ 
qumct:of  tbci  abUtion  or.^otT.   I^, may  be.tni^.that,Kf.we  w<9ie  U^ 
cut  oat  die,  ojrgitt  of  Tnne  ito^  tbf  bmin  of  a.canaiy,  th(^  hifd  WfHiMt 
qeveraipg  again;  bi^t  if,  iq  igpoTfncf^(^:W)iat  pa^jie.tha^^orpnt  n^. 
mrfvnB  to.c«temtany,jotibuBr  ^fikm^pf  the  brain,. .w^thaiview^tcidweeTerili. 
we.8]^14,be,.diiapppint9d;  beqa^se,^  wjwtevpr.  ft^ft*  we  n^ur^  the 
its.4riiiging  wfHil^  4ii(9*yf,.bB:tba.tfaeaami?;  Mt^^v^M^ceasa  lo- 
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mta^  for  the  obrions  reason  that  noging  and  a  mangled  brain  are  not 
compatible  in  natnie.  We  rejoieed  to  hear  this  method  of  investigation 
renounced  and  condemned  by  so  great  an  andiority.'* 

4thly,  The  last  reason  of  Professor  Afison  for  not  studying  ^ 
endenee  is,  that  the  residti  derire  no  support  or  confirmation  from  **^e 
eflecls  of  injury  or  disease  of  indMdual  portions  of  the  brain.*'  Sncli 
a  statement  could  proceed  only  iiom  a  person  who  had  confined  hi« 
reading  to  the  report  of  nonr]4nenologieal  or  of  anti-phrenological 
aatfwrs.  In  the  Phrenological  Journal,  as  well  as  in  odier  phrenological 
pnMications,  diere  are  many  well  anUientieated  cases,  shewing  tbrt  these 
results  receive  the  strongest  confirmation  svnd  support  from  the  effects  of 
disease  or  injury  of  individual  portions  of  the  brain.  Among  the  testi- 
monials which  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  in  June  and  July,  1^6,  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Logic  Chair,  are  several  fitnn  physicians  to  lunatic  asylums,  who  testify 
in  direct  opposition  lo  the  assumption  made  by  Professor  Alison.  Sir 
W.  C.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  asylum  at  Hanwell,  says:  *'It  is 
unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  Mr.  Combe  that,  residing  amongst  600 
lunatics,  no  day  passes  over  in  which  the  truth  of  Phrenology  is  not 
exemplified."  Dr.  James  Soott,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  and  medical  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asylum, 
sa3rs  ^'  As  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  opportunities,  at  least,  of 
observing  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  with  the 
unfortunate  individuals  entrusted  to  my  care  and  management  (whose 
number  has  never  been  less  that  diirty  persons,  and  oAen  many  more) 
has  firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disorder 
and  moral  delinquency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application 
of  Phrenology."  H.  A.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 
Lunatic  Asylum,  says:  ** Situated  as  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field 
for  ^observation,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  disordered  mental  mani- 
festations, I  have  been  for  several  years  past  led  to  compare  these  with 
the  phrenological  developement  of  the  individuals  in  whom  they 
appeared;  and  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well-marked  instances, 
which  have  not  only  been  knuwii  to  me  during  a  state  of  morbid  activity, 
but  fit>m  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  indications,  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology."  Many  other  certificates  to  a  similar  purport 
were  brought  forward  by  me  on  that  occasion,  and  copies  of  the  whole 
of  them  were  presented  by  me  to  Professor  Alison.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  was  bound  on  that  evidence  to  embrace  phrenology ;  but,  with  all 
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deference,  these  testnnnnials  render  liiB  statement  thai  the  reenlts  of  Drs. 
Gall  «nd  Spunheun'e  inrefltigatione  derive  nd  eonflmiation  from  <*  the 
ed^ts  of  injuiy  or  diftan  of  individud  pordone  of  die  brain/'  not 
entirdj  credible,  and  acarceljr  leave  liim  an  adequate  apology  on  due 
ground  for  delaying  to  "atady  die  evidence"  by  a  direct  appeid  to 
nature* 

While,  however.  Professor  Alison  pradiees  a  bonidless  caution  and 
incredulity  in  regard  to  cfvery  fact,  argument  and  doctrfaie  brought  forward 
by  phrenologists,  ^tese  mentid  qualities  appear  4o  fbrss&e  him  when  he 
considers  facts,  doctrines,  or  experiments  brought  forward  by  persons 
adverse  to  die  science.  Re  disbelieves  in  the  cerebcShmi  being  the  organ 
of  Amativeness,  because  diis  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  ChiH,  and  he  beUeves  in 
its  office  being  to  regulate «'  muscular  mottons,''  because  this  is  asserted 
fyy  Magendie  and  Flourens.  I  vesture  to  ask  him  w^c^er,  in  formhsg 
these  opinions,  he  has  read  and  candidly  weighed  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Dr.  Gal!  in  his  <*  Physiologie  du  Cerveau"  on  diis  point,  and  given 
due  weight  to  the  observations  of  Sir  Charies  Befl  on  the  efTects  of 
mutilations  of  the  brain,  in  considering  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and 
Magendie?  He  knows  that  the  nature  of  die  details  given  by  Gall 
prevents  the  phrenologists  from  printing  diem  in  merely  popular  woriis ; 
^ut  as  a  scientific  enquner  he  was  bound  to  consider  them  in  llieir 
original  records.  My  suspicion  is,  that  he  has  omitted  *Mo  study  die 
evidence  adduced  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  and  their  followers  on  this 
subject  so  carefully  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,*'  and  by  this 
supposition  alone  is  it  possible  to  account  for  his  rejecting  die  one  and 
embracing  tho  other  opinion.  Dr.  Broussals,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum,  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  90th  July,  1836, 
accounts  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  me  satisfactory,  for  die  effects  of 
mutilations  of  the  cerebellum  on  muscular  motion,  in  perfect  consistency 
widi  the  functions  ascribed  to  diat  organ  by  Dr.  Gall. 

Professor  Alison  remarks  that  *<a  book  on  intellectual  or  moral 
philosophy  going  in  a  few  years  through  many  editions,  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  a  very  superficial  book.**  The  same  might  be  said  of  a 
book  on  any  other  science;  yet  Sir  John  Herschers  Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  a  few  years,  and 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  a  very  profound  and  able  woric.  Super- 
ficiality alone  will  not  render  a  book  on  any  subject  acceptable  to  numerous 
readers :  diere  must  be  something  more.  If  the  work  address  itself  to 
strong  existing  prejudices,  it  may  be  temporarily  successful  and  yet 
superficial.     Beattie*s  Essay  on  Truth,  as  contrasted  with  fiumlB^s 

Essays,  is  an  example  in  point     But  if  a  woric  oppose  public  opinion, 
VOL.  ni.-^5. 
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if  its  author  enjoyed  no  preTious  or  extrinsic  reputation^  if  it  have  been 
combated  and  diseeeted  by  men  of  the  first  talents,  and  if,  nevertheless, 
it  have  constandy  advanced  in  estimation  and  circulation,  the  conclunoa 
does  not  inevitably  follow  that  its  success  has  been  owing  entirely  to  its 
superficiality.  It  may  have  advocated  important  truths  in  so  clear  and 
forcible  a  manner  as  to  have  interested  numerous  reflecting  men,  and  on 
this  account  have  been  successful. 

Professor  Alison  is  pleased  to  conclude  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
*^the  injudicious  pretensions  of  the  present  supporters  of  phrenology 
will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  the  personal  reputation  of  most  of  our  present 
phrenological  authors."    As  I  have  the  miafortune  to  be  one  of  these 
authors,  my  remarks  on  this  sentence  must  be  received  with  due  qualifi- 
cation ;  but  as  he  has  raised  a  question  of  pretentions^  I  leave  the  public 
to  judge  whether  his  condemnation,  uttered  avowedly  without  having 
studied  the  evidence,  betokens  greater  or  less  modesty  than  my  assevera- 
tions in  favor  of  certain  propositions,  t^er  having  examined  the  proofr. 
AUowing  for  a  great  superiority  in  genius,  perspicacity,  and  learning,  on 
the  side  of  Professor  Alison,  the  study  of  the  evidence  may  be  reasonably 
allowed  to  add  something  to  the  probabilities  of  my  assertions  being 
true.    This  point,  however,  the  public  alone  are  competent  to  settle.    It 
is  probably  that  the  contests  which  are  now  maintained  on  this  subject, 
may  ultimately  prove  fiatal  to  the  reputation  either  of  the  phrenological 
authors  or  of  their  opponents— ^t&AtcA  is  more  likely  to  suffer,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  decide.    If  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
decision,  it  is,  firsts  because  I  Aave,  in  all  humility  and  with  all  assiduity, 
studied  the  evidence  adduced  'on  the  subject,  and  have  endeavored,  so  far 
as  in  me  lay,  to  advance  no  opinions  which  are  not  warranted  by  evidence ; 
and,  secondly 9  because  I  find  that  the  more  narrowly  intelligent  inquirers 
haye  examined  into  the  facts,  they  are  disposed  to  recognize  the  greater 
extent  of  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  I  advocate.      AU  individuals 
who  have  examined  them,  entertain  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  these 
arguments  than  Professor  Alison,  who  has  not  seen  reason  to  do  so. 
The  history  of  science  has  presented  some  examples  of  men  opposing 
great  and  important  discoveries,  whose  reputations  were  not  advanced  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity  by  such  applications  of  their  talents.     A. 
writer  in  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alluding  to  the 
opponents  of  Harvey,  says :  ««The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  die 
blood— a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physi- 
ology and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was 
cultivated— suffers  no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the 
incredulity  with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  efirontery 
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with  vhioii  it  was  dmroed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was 
atfribuled  to  fbnuer  physiologists,  by  those  who  could  not  deny,  and 
would  not  praise,  it.  The  very  names  of  ^lese  enviona  and  dishonest 
enemies  of  Haney  are  scarcely  remembered;  and  Uie  honor  of  thia 
great  discovery  now  tests,  beyond  aU  dispute,  with  the  great  phiiosopher 
who  made  it."  If  the  great  dootrinea  of  phrendogy  as  now  taught 
shall  be  approved  of  by  competent  judges  who  httve  studied  the  evidence, 
posterity  will  probably  be  disposed  to  pronounce  a  similar  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  those  who  have  rejected  and  opposed  them.  If  the  doc- 
trines, when  thus  tried,  shall  be  found  at  variance  with  Nature,  the 
repatatioD  of  all  phrenological  authois  will  most  deservedly  vanish* 

Finally:  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  living  phrenological  authors,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  to  whai  their  pretensions  relaie.  They 
maintain  that  Dr.  Gall  has  discovered  the  functions  of  many  particular 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  discovery  is  of  great  importance  in 
medicine  and  mental  science.  They  offer  to  his  memory  the  homage 
ef  a  profound  and  sincere  admiration,  on  account  of  his  having  made 
this  valuable  addition  to  human  knowledge;  and  aiSrm  that  those 
individnalB  whose  du^  it  is  tp  study  the  evidence  of  his  discovery  and 
apply  it,  but  who  neglect  to  do  so,  are  not  deserving  of  esteem  for  this 
omission;  but  here  their  pretensions  stop*  They  claim  no  merit  in  the 
discovery  for  ^emselves,  they  boast  of  no  superiority  of  talents  or  of 
general  learning  over  their  advenaries ;  on  the  cpntiary,  they  allow  to 
them  every  possible  advantage  on  these  points,  i^id  limit  their  own 
pielensions  to  the  humble  merit  of  having  observed  and  interrogated 
nature  on  this  subject,  while  their  more  gifted  opponent,  in  the  pride  of 
Aeir  own  greatness,  have  closed  their  understandings  against  ^*  evjjdence'* 
which  obtnides  on  their  attention*  To  have  pretended  to  less,  would 
have  been  trutor^  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  that  they  have  pretended  to 
mors,  isan unjust  accusation  againstthem. 


ARTICLE  n. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  HRS.  L.  H.  CH1U>, 

Audior  of  Hdbomok,  The  Rebels.  The  Mother's  Book,  The  Giil*s  Book,  The  Frngel 
Hotuewife,  Philothea,  Appeal  for  that  class  of  Americans  called  Afticaiis,  ftc,  Ae. 
— Giren  by  L.  N.  Po w»ii,  July  7th,  184L 

From  curiosity  Mrs.  Child  visited  Mr.  Fowier*e  office  in  New  Yovk, 
as  a  perfect  stranger.    He  had  ho  means  whatever  of  conjecturing  her 
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name  or  character,  and  wot  a  word  was  spoken  by  hfst  iiatjl  alter  tbe 
examination  of  her  head  was  comj^ted  and  the  foUowing  leawlls  written 
down  :*-<-This  kdy^e  temperainent  is  a  predominance  of  the  tierreufi«  eiid 
indicates  great  mental  activity.  She  is  capaUe  of  madh  int^eetaet 
exertion — ^more  io  than  physical.  Hev  thonghtti  md  feelings  an  intaiMe 
and  vivid.  She  has  a  positive  character,  and  a  ettlf-directiDg  mjod* 
Her  mind  does  not  run  in  channels  with  othi^r  persoms;  ber  thoughts  aid 
not  others^  thoughts.  The  leading  points  of  her  oharaoter  are  pessever* 
ance,  ambition,  friendship,  powers  of  reason^  and  abili^  W  let^ift 
information.  Her  selfish  fac^ties  hare  comparatively  an  inferior 
influence.  She  is  whole-souled  in  every  thing  she  attempts;  is  helf 
way  in  nothing.  She  is  vtry  strongly  attached  Io  her  (nenda,  and  in  at 
times  too  much  influenced  by  her  friendships.  Her  tastes  are  deeidsdiy 
social  and  domestic ;  and  she  has  strong  connubial  love  and  affeetioo. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details;  it  is  sufficient  tofemaik  that  this 
head  indicates  a  combination  of  quaMties  pecuhaiiy  calculated  to  oonlar 
and  enjoy  domestic  happiness.  She  likes  the  society  of  men  better 
than  that  of  women,  and  feels  more  intsrsst  in  the  selgects  on  which 
they  converse.  At  no  period  of  her  life  has  she  ever  enjoyed  wameos' 
society  so  highly  as  that  of  intefiigent  and  cultivated  men.  She  hea 
strong  attachment  to  place  and  home ;  would  liice  to  live  in  one  pkocv 
and  have  her  own  room,  with  books  and  accustomed  oonvenienees  shoot 
her ;  is  homesick  among  strangers,  and  does  not  enjoy  rest  and  food  so  w«U 
when  absent  from  home.  She  takes  a  deep  interest  in  die  weUaie  ef 
children,  and  as  a  parent,  would  foe  most  devoted.  She  wwild  be  nstar* 
ally  fond  of  teaching  children,  and  helping  them  wherever  they  happened 
to  come  under  her  observation.  Her  sympathies  are  very  easily  exeiled 
by  distress,  and  she  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  bond;  yet  Love 
of  Justice  is  more  largely  developed  than  Benevolence.  She  wonld  like 
to  know  whether  the  beggar  made  false  pretensions,  or  wa^impoverisiied 
by  his  own  vices.  She  enjoys  herself  with  a  book  and  pen  more  than 
in  household  arrangements,  or  general  society.  She  can  and  will 
discharge  the  every  day  duties  of  life,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  family;  but  inclination  would  not  lead  her 
to  do  it.  She  would  prefer  to  hire  some  oile  to  do  her  household  work  for 
her.  She  has  fak  conceptions-  of  order  and  arrangement ;  but,  somehow 
or  another,  her  things  "  wont  stay  put."  She  likes  method  in  household 
afiaim,  but  is  not  old-maidish  or  fastidious  in  this  respect,  Sh^  has  more 
mental  than  physical  arrangennmt;  this  shows  itself  in  a  deer  and 
orderly  manner  of  expressing  her  thoughts.  .  She  ha^  a  fair  appetitCt  yet 
easily  controlled.    She  ^atsio  ^ve,  and  does  not  live  to  eat.    If  I  mistake 
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Boly  Ab  Mmetimw  wishM  it  were  poMAle  ta  Mto  without  eating,  consid- 
eting  it  a  waste  of  time.  She  pleeee  linle  valu^  on  property,  as  such, 
but  wants  money  to  nse^  not  to  hoard  «p.  At  ttmes^  the  influemoe  of 
AoquiaitivenoMi  is  not  sufficient  to  control  her  other  heiMeB,  She  is 
maeh  more  pmdeil  in  the  use  of  money,  than  anacioiis  to  acquire  it. 
She  diidikes  the  trouble  of  pecuniary  detaib,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
another  arrange  tbem  for  her ;  but  she  is  CMtious  in  expenditure.  Her 
rttfiTpn  is, «« A  bird  in  the  hand  if  worth  two  in  the  busb.'*  She  would 
prefer  a  small,  certain  income  to  magnificent  ohanoes ;  would  rather  make 
eoseoftheoBedottaf  she  has,  than  risk  It  to  obtain  more.  Shehas  great 
resolution,  spirit,  and  foroe ;  does  not  stop  at  trifles ;  and  is  always  ready 
to  defend  herself  and  the  caase  she  advocates.  She  is  very  -firm, 
determined,  and  persevering.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  General  Jackson 
about  her  in  this  one  particular.  She  has  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  moid  courage ;  is  never  afraid  to  defend  what  she  ^inks  right ;  speaks 
in  unqudified  terms  of  any  ^ing  she  considers  morally  wrong;  and  is 
a  severe  critio  upon  those  who  violate  principles.  The  strongest  trait  in 
her  moral  cfaancter  is  love  of  justice.  She  would  rather  avoid  opposition 
and  difieuhy,  if  possible;  but  fearlessly  defends  what  she  thinks  true, 
regardless  of  consequences— -having  feith  that  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  She  is  radical  in  her  notions ;  does  not  go  by  old  land- 
marks; is  not  satbfied  with  the  wotM  as  it  is,  and  has  more  than  an 
ordhiary  degree  of  ambitiott  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  bring  about 
moral,  social,  and  Intellectual  reforms.  Her  hopes  and  anticipations  are 
strong,  yet  never  get  the  better  of  her  judgment.  Ambition  is  more 
Kkely  to  lead  her  astray  than  Hope.  Combativeness  is  large.  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  been  exercised  in  scolding ;  but  in  some  way  or 
o*er  this  faculty  has  been  active.  She  takes  no  pleasure  in  cruelty, 
and  never  retains  makce.  She  may  feel  indignant,  and  wish  the  object 
of  her  displeasure  out  of  the  way,  but  she  is  sarc^tic  only  when  occasion 
requites,  and  never  takes  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  gratify  her  temper. 
She  is  rather  cautious,  but  never  hypocritical  in  her  movements.  She 
looks  a  great  ways  a  head;  always  consults  consequences,  and  is  not 
easfty  ensnared  m  difficulties  for  want  of  judgment.  She  values  her 
character  very  highly;  from  a  child,  was  always  ambitious  to  excel  in 
some  department.  Her  ambition  would  be  likely  to  take  an  intellectual 
or  moral  turn.  As  a  scholar,  she  was  probable  very  desirous  of  being 
No.  1.  In  all  that  she  does,  she  feels  as  though  the  eye  of  the  public 
was  upon  her,  and  has  strict  reference  to  the  influence  she  exerts ;  she 
never  felt  retired,  and  as  if  she  had  no  influence.  She  cannot  bear 
exposure,  and  is  grieved  at  being  found  fault  with  by  her  friends.     She 
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has  sufficient  S^-esteem  to  produce  dignity  without  pride.    She  is  not 
aristocratic  and  reserved,  but  social  and  familiar,  frank  and  open-hearted. 
She  enjoys  herself  best  when  she  can  throw  off  restraint,  and  express 
thought  and  feeling  in  a  free  and  easy  manner.     She  is  very  direct  and 
plain-spoken:  utters  herself  with  great deamess  and  distinctness,  and 
never  mystifies  what  she  has  to  say.    She  can  convey  her  ideas  better 
with  the  pen  than  in  conversation.     She  may  be  rapid,  but  not  oopions, 
in  the  use  oi  language.     She  has  a  mind  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
discipline.  .  She  can  connect  her  thoughts  and  feelings  as  long  as  di- 
cumstances  require,  but  is. not  tedious  and  prolix.    Some  persons,  who 
have  the  faculty,  weary  their  hearers  with  minuteness  of  detail ;  it  is  not 
so  with  her.     She  has  a  clear,  discriminating,  analogictJ  mind,  capable 
of  tracing  a  subject  from  beginning  to  end ;  can  reason  connectedly,  both 
from  analogy  and  from  cause  to  effect.     She  is  very  open  to  conviction, 
desirous  of  improvement,  and  always  learning.    She  has  naturally  an 
excellent  memory  of  what  she  reads,  and  of  historical  accounts ;  more 
theoretical  than  practical  talent;  better  judgment  of  principles  than 
knowledge  of  facts  and  details.    She  is  fond  of  discussion  and  philo- 
sophical investigation.    Her  mind  is  better  adapted  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  mental  philosophy,  than  to  the  natural  and  exact  sciences. 
Her  reflective  faculties  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  her 
percepuve.    She  thinks  more  than  she  observes.    She  is  not  incredulous, 
but  readily  receives  moral  impressions;  is  rather  spiritually  minded,  and 
is  devotional  and  respectful  toward  every  thing  she  considers  holy ;  yet 
much  that  olhers  regard  as  sacred,  appears  to  her  in  a  ludicrous  light. 
She  may,  perhaps,  make  fun  of  many  of  the  religious  notions  of  the 
day,  because  they  appear  to  her  perfectly  absurd.    She  enjoys  a  joke, 
and  has  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  incongruous.     She 
is  fond  of  poetry,  but  her  poetical  feelings  axe  not  of  the  extravagant  and 
bombastic  kind ;  she  peculiarly  appreciates  poetry  of  the  affections  and 
sentiments.     Her  imagination  is  strong  and  vivid.     She  has  a  correct 
idea  of  proportion  and  outline,  and  a  very  strong  love  of  the  beautiful, 
both  in  nature  and  art.     She  can  copy  drawings,  and  xwork  after  any 
pattern.     She  has  a  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  is  seldom  at  a  loss  lor 
means  to  accomplish  her  ends. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

OH  THE  flrrUDT  OF  flVKAN  NATURE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION 

(Contmued  from  page  618.) 
But  some  one  will  say  that  this  view  of  our  existing  means  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  partial  one ;  that  an  important  item  in  the  list  has  been  omitted ; 
and  that,  after  all,  the  reformation  may  not  be  so  urgently  required  as 
we  have  represented.  Do  we  not  (we  shall  be  asked)  make  up  in  after 
life  for  these  alledged  deficiences  in  our  earlier  training.  Experience  is 
worth  more  than  precept,  and  he  who  would  be  practically  master  of 
these  subjects,  will  do  better  to  exercise  his  common  sense  upon  the 
open  pages  of  the  world,  than  to  pour  over  the  sealed  volumes  of  the 
schools.  To  all  this  we  answer  by  putting  the  same  question  to  our 
objectors.  Will  the  engineer  whose  reliance  is  thus  confident  on  common 
sense  to  guide  him  in  his  intercourse  with  man,  in  his  notions  of  education, 
politics,  &c.,  give  equal  confidence  to  the  same  guide  in  his  own  pro- 
fession ?  Will  he  tell  his  pupil  that  he  had  better  study  langu'^ges,  and 
botany,  and  chemistry ;  but  that  for  mathematics  and  all  that,  he  may 
trust  to  his  own  untaught  common  sense,  when  he  comes  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession?  Does  the  sailor  trust  to  common  sense  in  navigation, 
the  general  in  the  art  of  war,  the  antiquarian  in  detecting  medals,  or 
decyphering  manuscripts,  or  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease? 
They  may  require,  they  do  require  it  in  their  practice,  but  they  require 
also  more ;  they  know  that  a  systematic  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that 
can  be  taught  of  their  several  professions  is  the  first  thing  to  be  gained ; 
that  this  is  the  material  on  which  common  sense  must  operate,  and  that 
without  this  knowledge,  common  sense  is,  indeed,  what  the  satirist  has 
called  it,  the  least  common  of  the  senses.  Each  may  rely  on  their  blind 
guide  for  the  paths  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant,  but  no  one  of  them 
will  trust  to  his  guidance  in  his  own.  All  men,  in  fact,  on  those  subjects 
where  they  are  qualified  to  be  judges,  decide  at  once  for  regular,  in 
preference  to  accidental  teaching;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  no 
consent,  however  universal,  of  men  who  on  any  one  point  are  not  judges, 
to  set  aside  the  principle  in  that  instance,  can  have  weight  to  reverse  the 
sentence.  We  apply  the  inference  to  the  study  of  Human  Nature. 
Those  who  know  nothing  of  it,  may  not  be  aware  how  much  better  it  is 
to  teach  it  systematically,  than  to  leave  it  to  be  learnt  or  not  by  each 
pupil,  as  the  case  may  be :  but  thpse  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it, 
(and  it  is  their  opinion  we  must  take)  determine  otherwise.  With  them, 
the  amount  to  be  acquired  is  great,  and  training,  careful  and  long-continued, 
insisted  on  as  necessary  for  its  acquisition.    Some  may  do  much  without 
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has  SI  ^  ^^^"^      ^^  point.    We  do  not  profeM  by 

arisU  .j^  gid  ^''.J^i'of^  ^  cultivate.     There  are  verjr 

She  i^  '^f^ptf^'  ^l!^i  ^  ^/"*^  ***  point,  there  are  none  to 

thf  ^"^^^'^^'^^^ibh'    The  highest  talents  will  be  raised  by 

pi  ^^"ttdii^'^'^^giee  of  ^lent  will  be  only  the  better  raised  by 

'  !Lc^'       ^^comp^^^^^  ^^  system  with  which  it  is  commun- 

jt,  ^f^P^'l^^  .other  branch  of  science,  the  philosophy  of  man  to  Be 
^^.    Xri*^  ^j  ^u5t  \jQ  regularly  taught,  or  our  present  amount  of 

geoeraliy^    ^jfiaio  its  object.     The  reform  is  needed:  the  only 

teacbiog         ^^  jj^y  \^  |j^t  effected. 

qofietiifi  '^^^pijjeal  mind,  nothing  is  ever  ascribed  to  chance.     Every 


-  reier^  ^  ^  antecedent;  and  the  only  way  proposed  for  altering 

^\^nnuig  ity  i^  to  ascertain,  and  act  upon  the  circumstances  which 

^'    prodo^  i^    ^  ill  the  physical  world  derangements  happen,  the 

t  step  ^  ^  taken  towards  their  remedy,  is  to  learn  their  cause— the 

g^condi  to  remove  it.     The  case  is  the  same  in  the  moral  world.     Before 

ttte/Dpung  a  reform,  we  must  see  clearly  where  it  is  to  begin ;  in  othet 

irojtis,  we  must  account  for  its  necessity,  assign  to  each  abuse  its  cause, 

sod  then  proceed  to  its  correction.     Any  hastier  procedure  is  empirical, 

juid  must  fail  of  accomplishing  its  object. 

Why,  then,  we  ask,  have  these  studies  been  hitherto  so  little  thought 
o(  in  our  schemes  of  education?  It  cannot  be  that  their  pursuit  is  an 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  useless  tax  on  the  attention  of  our  scholars. 
We  have  seen  already  that  their  results,  if  rightly  gained,  nmst,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  practical  sciences 
in  regard  to  man ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  to  all,  in  their  capacity  as  men 
and  citizens,  what  geology  is  to  tlie  miner,  mathematics  to  the  engineer, 
or  natural  philosophy  to  the  machinist ;  that  without  them,  a  man  is  no 
more  qualified  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  public  and  private  duties,  than 
a  blacksmith  would  be  to  his  business,  if  he  had  not  learnt  the  qualities 
of  iron,  or  the  uses  oj^  the  forge ;  and  that  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them,  regular,  and  not  accidental  teaching,  is  as  much  required  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  education.  Can  it  then  be  the  case  that  this  is  a 
department  which  admits  of  no  such  thing  as  thorough  knowledge,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  system,  or  elevated  to  the  rank  of  science?  To 
judge  from  the  expressions  of  a  large  class,  even  of  our  educated  men,  one 
might  almost  conclude  it  to  be  so.  We  hear  of  an ti- theorists,  practical 
men  par-excellence,  why  reject  all  systematic  views  of  human  nature, 
all  £ar*fetohed  references  to  general  'principles,  and  who  look  only  to 
experience,  (that  is  to  say,  their  own  experience)  for  direction  in  every 
emeigency.     We  see  these  men  trusted  by  the  many  as  safe  counselloTSi 
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whll(»  HHb  few,  whoflo  decisions  are  given  on  more  general  grounds,  whose 
expeHenee  is  moie  extsnnre^  who  are  in  fact  the  more  praotieal,  because 
the  more  phUosophieal  and  better  iafioimed  dass^  are  set  aside  by  these 
empiricB^  aad  cKsqnriUied  for  cceifii  by  the  magical  name  of  theoiriAls. 
To  conduct  a  chemical  analjsiSt  vo  sdeet  ^e  practised  and  educated 
chemist,  not  the  babbler,  whose  knowledge  consists  only  of  a  few  erode 
notions,  picked  up  accidentally;  for  the.  superintendence  of  a  canal  or 
rai)«n>ad,  we  require  a  diorough  engkieer#  not  a  common  road-surveyor; 
why  ars  we  not  consistent  throughoiit?  Theory  is  the  lesuU  of  long 
experience,  pfoperly  ekpressedi  On  every  other  subject  we  insist  on  its 
necessity;  why  should  this  be  the  ezoeption?  Is  man  die  single  object 
in  creation  whose  nature  is  incapable  of  systematie  descripdon?  We 
are  fiNid  of  exulting  in  his  superioloty  ovet  other  beings.  Suiely  this  is 
not  the  quriity  in  Which  his  superiotity  consists.  We  must  look  to  some 
other  cause  for  an  explanation  of  our  inconsistency. 

Are  we  then  to  ascribe  it  to  the  incapacity  of  those  who  have  made 
the  effort  to  remove  it,  to  a  general  want  of  ability  in  the  mental  and  moral 
philosophers  of  our  schools  ?  Successful  or  unsuccessful  in  their  efforty 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as  a  elass^  they  have  been,  to  say  the  leasts 
equal  to  any  other  of  our  literati.  If  S  ^e  race  had  been  to  die  swifts  or 
the  battle  to  the  strong,**  they  must  have  Won  it.  Why  then  have  they 
failed  ?  Some  say  they  have  not  failed,  that  they  have  interested  and 
improved  themselves  by  their  pui8uits»  and  that  if  others  have  slighted 
their  speculations,  the  fault  lies  with  the  public,  not  with  them.  We 
answer,  that,  with  such  a  subject,  not  to  have  interested  othen  is  to  have 
failed.  It  cannot  be  that  the  true  philosophy  of  man  has  been  so  hmg 
and  so  well  presented  to  intelligent  men,  and  so  long  neglected  by  them 
as  useless.  Are  any  of  the  physical  sciences  thus  treated  ?  Is  there 
one  in  ten  of  those  who  read  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  who  ever 
give  them  a  thought  in  ader-life?  The  sentence  of  the  literary  world 
has  been  long  given,.and  is  past  recall.  The  whole  system  is  a  failure, 
not  indeed  from  want  of  power  in  its  supporters,  but  from  radical  defects 
m  its  own  construction.  To  ensure  success,  able  men  must  labor  in  the 
right  way.  In  this  case,  able  men  have  failed,  and  the  fault  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  themselves,  nor  to  their  subject,  but  to  their  mode  of 

operation. 

If  we  refer  to  history  we  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  view. 
Before  the  time  of  Bacon,  there  was  die  same  confusioa  in  the  physical, 
as  we  now  find  in  the  moral  sciences  ;*  and  the  explanation  of  that 

*  We  bave  spoken  here  bid  in  other  paeBagM,  of  the  sciences,  as  divided  into 
physical  and  moral ;  meaning  hj  the  former,  those  which  inquire  into  external  natniei 
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confusion,  which  that  philosopher  arrived  at,  and  by  means  of  whieh  he 

was  led  to  the  reform  he  effected  in  regard  to  it,  was  precisely  thai 

which  we  now  offer  for  the  still  remaining  confusion  of  the  other  bcaneh 

of  knowledge.    *«  Whence,"  he  asks,  **can  arilbsucfa  Tagnenessand 

sterility  in  all  the  physical  systems  whkh  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 

worid  ?    It  is  not,  certainly,  from  any  thing  in  nature  itself;  for  the 

steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  bws  by  which  it  is  governed,  deariy 

mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise  knowledge.    Neither 

can  it  arise  from  any  want  of  ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such 

inquiries,  many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  genius, 

of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived;  and  it  can,  therefore,  arise  from  nothing 

else  but  the  perverseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 

been  pursued.*'    Substitute  the  word  *^  moral"  for  **  physical,"  in  this 

extract,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Bacon  for  our  inference. 

and  by  the  latter,  those  which  embody  our  knowledge  of  our  own.    The  expreniens 
thus  used,  though  common,  and  on  the  score  of  brevity,  convenieni,  are  not,  howerer, 
perfectly  correct    Mackmtoah  has  peihaps  best  defined  them ;  thon^  not  in  oidinaiy 
and  frequently  even  in  philoeophical  langnage,  his  distioction  betweoi  them  is  nol 
preserved.    The  physical  sciences,  be  teils  us,  are  those  which  answer  the  quesdoiv 
•*  what  is  ?^  the  moral  sciences,  those  which  tell  **  what  ought  to  be"    In  thii  seoscy 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology,  (properly  so  called)  all  rank  with  the  physical 
fences,  as  much  as  Botany,  or  Chemisty.    Anatomy  tells  us  what  is  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body ;  Physiology,  what  is  the  use  of  its  several  parts ;  Phrenology,  what 
is  the  constitution  of  the  mind.    On  these  an)  based  the  strictly  moral  sciences  oqih 
nected  with  man.    Hygiene,  for  instance,  is  the  doctrine  of  what  ought  lo  6e  the 
condition ;  Ethics,  of  what  ought  tobehJM  feehng  and  judgment  of  right  and  wnipg; 
Natural  Theology,  of  what  ought  tobelM  religioiis  feelingB  and  peic^tions;  the 
philosophy  of  Taste  is  the  statement  of  what  ought  to  be  hie-  perception  of  the 
beautifiil ;  Logic,  of  what  ought  to  6c  his  pezception  of  truth  and  error.    The  number 
of  the  moral  sciences  thus  belonging  to  Anthropology,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  considerable, 
and  no  small  portion  of  them  have  not  commonly  been  otherwise  classed.    Even 
this  definition  of  the  term  "moral,'*  however,  is  open  to  objections.    Some  other 
word  would  be  preferable.    In  nothing,  indeed,  has  ocienoe  generally  been  00  defixtive^ 
as  in  its  -  nomenclature  and  classification.    Phrenology  has  efiected  in  the  physical 
department  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  the  reform  wliich  the  Linnsau  system 
has  introduced  in  Botany.    It  has  given  significant  names  to  all  the  faculties  yet 
ascertained,  and  it  has  arranged  them  in  practical  and  obvious  principle.    Its  operatioi. 
has  to  be  extended  further.    The  several  moral  inquiries  founded  on  it,  must  be 
classed  and  named  according  to  the  fiiculties  to  whose  action  they  have  irfuienoi. 
The  limits  of  a  note,  however,  are  insufficient  for  more  than  a  hint  on  this  point 

In  the  text,  as  we  have  observed,  the  laxity  of  the  more  popular  language  has  been 
allowed;  the  true  distinction  between  the  term  **  physical**  and  ** moral**  being  imma- 
terial as  xegaids  the  matter  there  discussed.  It  would  be  more  correct,  though  less 
convenient,  to  substitute  *<  anthropological'*  for  the  latter,  and  the  ^'sdences  rohtiTa 
to  external  nature,*'  for  the  former. 
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The  same  high  authority  which  thus  detenniiiefl  the  eause  of  our  past 
Mures,  funishes  us  also  with  the  means  of  avoiding  their  recunrence. 
**  As  things  are  at  present  oonducted,'^  he  observes,  (still  speaking  of  the 
natoral  philosophers  of  his  own  tune,  and  using  language  in  regard  to 
them  which  may  easily  be  referred  to  the  mental  philosophers  of  our 
own,)  '*as  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transttion  is  made 
from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to  general  propositions,  which 
are  accounted  principles,  and  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  contkduaUy  revolve.  From  the  propositions 
thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are  derived,  by  a  process  compendious, 
and  {Nrecipitate,  ill  suited  to  discovety,  but  wondeilnUy  accommodated  to 
debate.  The  way  that  promises  success,  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
requures  that  we  should  generalize  slowly,  going  from  particular  things 
to  those  which  are  but  one  step  more  general;  from  these  to  others  of 
still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  universal.  By  su<^  means 
we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but^lumincMis 
and  well-defined,  such  as  nature  herself  would  not  refuse  to  acknowl* 
edge." 

We  say,  then,  that  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  which  treat 
immediately  of  man,  is  precisely  that  which,  according  to  Bacon,  char* 
acterized.  the  sciences  of  external  nature  in  his  time.  Our  comparatively 
fiuhionable  systems  of  human  nature  at  once  vague  in  their  details, 
and  barren  in  their  resultn ;  their  supporters,  though  few  in  number,  are 
yet  men  of  the  highest  talent,  and  their  feilure  to  work  out  a  clear, 
precise,  and  practical  system  from  the  abundant  materials  which  nature 
offers  them,  is  a  result  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  mode  they  have  adopted 
in  their  operations.  This  insufficiency  cen  be  illustrated  only  by  entering 
somewhat  into  detail. 

In  the  first  placet  then,  a  large  portion  of  our  philosophers  have  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  their  inquiries.  They  regard  all  science  as  an 
explanaiion  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  therefore  aim  at  expkdning 
by  their  systems  the  phenomena  of  man.  Now,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  ^^exphdn^"  this  definition  is-  correct,  in  another,  it  is  not  so. 
Natural  philosophy  may  be  said  to  explain  the  M  of  an  apple,  or 
astronomy  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  by  referring  to  the  laws  of 
giMritation;  but  when  this  reference  has  been  made  and  admitted,  what 
more  do  we  know  of  the  real  cause  or  nature  of  the  phenomenon  than 
we  did  before!  Nothing.  The  natural  philosof^er  will  teU  us,  and 
tell  us  rightly,  that  his  science  cannot  esBplain  the  fact  in  this  way;  that 
it  coUects  and  analyzes  particular  facts  to  arrange  them  under  general 
laws,  but  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  objects  presented  to  its  senitmy. 


as  well  ai  of  the  ptoziniate  etniBe  of  te  cfattigei  to  which  tfaey  aie 
subject^  it  knows,  and  can  know»  nothitigi  Tbas  ikt  diMoist  srnngm, 
by  an  analysis  of  their  qudidss,  certain  objeetundtrtha  dassiif  adds, 
and  another  yet  under  dttt  of  alkalieB;  and  he  tells  ns  the  general  kw 
that  their  combinadon  with  one  another  pfodooes  a  eertbin  resdt,  which 
he  dcecribes  and  names.  But  if  3rott  ask  him  to  $xphin  die  quahtiee 
of  et^er,  or  the  foot  of  their  neutralising  one  another^  he  eailnot  do  it 
He  cao  go  no  further  than  his  facts*  Anatysis  and  classification  are  the 
whole  explanation  he  can  odfer*  The  case  is  tiie  saiMie  in  every  other 
department.  The  grass  gro  wa>  water  finds  its  kveli  heat  is  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another;  we  can  collect  and  arrangethe  fkots  of  nature, 
on  all  these  points,  and  speak  of  general  lawa,  attd  sd  en ;  but  this  is 
the  limit  of  our  science.  We  can  in  no  single  iofttance,  strictly  speaking, 
explain  the  laws,  and  we  therefi^e  wisely  turn  Our  attention  elsewhere, 
and  labor  only  to  learn  abd  apply  them. 

I>o  our  mental  philosophers  observe  this  distinction  ?  We  find  them, 
for  example)  at  variance  among  themselves,  in  Regard  t6  iht  natnie  of 
the  mind.  One  class  insists  on  its  immateriality,  die  other  aignes  its 
dependanoe'on  material  organisation^  and  ^aeh  denounces  the  other  as 
the  holder  of  a  fearAil  heresy.  Suppose,  now,  theit  our  naturalists  were 
to  give  dieir  attention  to  the  diacuesion  whether  vegetable  life  is  a  result 
(^  an  immaterial  principle,  or  of  materisi  oigans,  and  were  to  neglect 
the  study  of  the  organa  themsdvee,  and  of  the  various  ^nts  which 
exhibit  them,  wheie  would  be  ihett  sdence?  The  answer  maybe 
drawn  from  history.  The  lime  has  been  when  they  did  thus  act,  and 
the  science  of  botany  dates  from  ^  period  when  they  reveteed  their 
prooedoreb  So  it  is  with  the  philosophy  of  man.  We  can  know  no 
more  of  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  than  we  can  of  the  materiality 
of  the  body,  and  that  is  nothing.  The  naturalist  can  tell  us  neither 
what  matter  isf  nor  Aoi^  its  changes  ate  prodbcedf  neither  can  Ae 
metaphysician  define  mtmf,  or  aocouat  for  its  phenomena.  Bofii  must 
collect  dieir  facts,  and  keep  to  tiiem  ioberiy;  Any  theory,  oil  whatever 
subject,  whkh  pvetends  to  more  than  an  arrangement  of  fects,  i§  a 
useless  exereise  of  human  ingenuity,  not  a  valuable  eonfdbntion  to  hnman 
stieitceb 

Again— ^ur  smdente  of  hnman  natare  aw  in  many  usepecta  much  too 
hasty  and  partial  in  their  conclusions.  They  go  too  much  en  a  principle 
of  subdivision,  separating  from  one  another  comiected  branches  of 
knowledge,  amd  assigning  their  prosecution  to  particuliff  classes.  Thus 
ottreducaiionists  and  poUttcians  seldom  leclk  for  any  system,  of  phOosophy, 
inteltectual,  moral,  or  religions,  by  whieh  to  estimate  their  plans  for 
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hwiuiil  improvemrat  or ^govfrnment*  Even  our  nondiate  and  theologiais, 

f9  ««Hod»  tog  frH^endy  frame  their  syaleiBa  without  veferenee  to  llioae 

CpflecM  i»el0  which  thraw  Ughl  on  the  mental  eonalttulion,  and  whidi 

miUhtt  di«ref(DM»  le  fonn  the  baaia  ef  dieir  epeaalaliMMi.    Tlia  mental 

phtloaophei:*  in  netnni,  lakes  ncr  lhoBfht«  in  his  inqvims,  of  the  wants 

4BtS  hifl  fellowrfaiboren,  whdahoidd  he  hnilding  on  his  fimndat^y  and 

lor  when  heafaould  he  collecting  the  imitenal.    Nay,  among  those 

wlKMie  fHtrsuili  are  eonfined  to  what  may  be  termed  the  phy9ical  or 

ngimrtd  dbpartaiifints  of  the  aoienoe  of  man,  in  contradistinetion  to  its 

apembitivtt  nod  fractieaL  departmenta,  diere  is  found  the  aatne  dismiiea 

and  indifieiience  to  onp  another's  aHidiea.    The  anaitornkt  punnes  his 

pioeess  of  diatingnisbing  between  and  naming  the  several  portions  of 

4he  body»  withoirt  leilBrBnce  io  the  phyalokgisl,  whose  province  is  to 

lecerlaia  4beir  uses.    The  plfyiologist*  afam,  in^niras  diUgently  iate  the 

fiinctions  of  (3^9  body  generally,  its  bones,  musdes,  blood^'vossels,  dbe. ; 

he  evm  goes  so  fiur  aa  to  analyse  its  system,  its  ffomen  of  «rolontary 

motion,  and  of  sensation ;  but,  beyond  thit*,  generally  speaking,  he  do^ 

not  tsnture.    FVom  ner? es  of  -volontaty  motion,  to  nervous  organs  for 

the  mental  feellnga,  fifom  nerves  of  sense,  to  nervous  organs  for  the 

intelloatual  powers,  is  an  easy  and  natural  gradation;  but  he  does  not 

take  the  step.    The  phymology  of  the  brain  is  leA  in  obseurity,  and  the 

phHesophy  of  the  wind  is  consigned  to  the  metaphysical  obserrer.    He 

in  return,  exhtbils  ^  same  professional  courtesy.    Bodily  organs  for 

the  mental  powers  are  not  looked  for  by  him.    Man  was  created,  we 

are  told,  ^*  out  of  the  dvsi  of  tfie  earthy  and  there  was  breathed  into  his 

nostrOs  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.**     Our 

philosophers  divide  what  hi  his  oteaition  was  joined  together.    One 

eaaaaines  the  body  widiont  the  mhid ;  the  other  speculates  about  the 

mind,  without  once  thinking  of  the  body.     Nor  is  this  the  whole.    The 

metaphycnn  studies  man  ae  if  he  wei*  the  eote  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 

instead  of  being  one  of  a  vast  «tiltfti|de  of  speeies,  and  ^*  having 

tlominion,"  only,  over  -alk  the  refft.    Man  ^  Ibnd  of  fancying  himself 

unique,  sobjeot  to  no  laws  but  eiieh  as  relate  wholly  to  himself;  but  this 

fimcy  is  an  esmr,  and  must  be.eorTeettd  before  he  can  proceed  far  in  the 

prooees  of  seUVdiscovcry*    He  is  peouliar,  no  doubt;  but  no  peculiarity 

can  be  known  unleas  by  comparison  and  contrast.    To  resolve  even  &e 

simple  problem  which  meets  us  almost  at  the  tbreivhoUl  9i  our  philosophy, 

as  to  the  distinguishing  charactierasties  of  our  speeies,  ws  mnst  hav? 

studied  it,  not  akme,  but  in  close  comiexion  with  the  other  wovks  of 

the  Creator.    AUthis,  howevisr,  is  left  to  the  naturalist,  and  the  naturalist 

stops  short  on  the  same  frontier,  studying  all  but  man,  and  kavipg  hii;ii;i 
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to  Others.  We  msy^  indeed,  trace  the  liDee  of  demareatioii  lortfaer. 
The  metiiphyflieian  will  not  even  occupy  the  whole  field  of  obeervatkm 
offered  him  hj  his  own  species.  He  takes  bat  an  indindnal  of  it. 
<«  iSiej^-observation,''  ^^wi/emuT consciousness/*  is  refened  to  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  his  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  for  the  biogra[^ier  to 
contemplate  and  describe  his  neighbors,  and  for  the  historian  to  discuss 
the  varieties  of  national  disposition ;  all  this  tedious  process  may  safely 
be  neglected  by  the  philosopher.  The  old  proverb,  **  many  men,  many 
minds,"  is  dispensed  with  in  his  favor,  and  he  is  required  only  to  doeet 
himself  for  his  own  likeness  to  be  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  and  then  pub- 
lished as  the  unvarying  type  and  pattern  of  his  species.  The  historian, 
or  biographer,  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  or  any  other  type 
he  pleases,  or  none  at  all,  if  he  likes  that  coarse  better;  so  that  while 
our  theories,  thus  partially  constructed,  take  no  note  of  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  our  actual  records  of  those  varieties  are  in  practioe  so 
drawn  up  as  to  oontr&uto  litde  or  no  material  for  creating  any  sounder 
system.* 

Now,  in  all  this,  we  say  nothing  agiunet  the  troe  principles  of  the 
division  of  labor.  No  man  is  wise  at  all  times,  or  on  ail  subjects.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  one  should  aim  at  making  discoveries  of  his 
own  in  every  department  at  once.  It  is  well  enough  that  one  should  be 
an  anatomist,  or  physiologist,  another  an  observer  of  the  mind,  and  a 
third  be  devoted  to  historical  researches ;  that  different  classes  should 
select  morals,  religion,  and  taste,  as  the  subjects  of  their  several  specula- 
tions; and  that  other  classes  still  should  undertake  to  reduce  all  to 
practice  by  teaching  or  legislation.  All  this  is,  so  far,  as  it  should  be. 
One  is  bettei:  fitted  for  success  in  one  department,  another  in  another. 
The  fault  lies  in  their  non-intercourse,  not  in  their  original  separation. 
The  surveyor  of  a  public  work  makes  one  set  of  his  woriunen  dig  and 
bring  materials,  another  set  design,  another  ezeeute,  and  ci  each  sect  he 
assigns  his  subdivisions  to  the  particular  sections  of  his  work ;  but  does 
he,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  labor,  tell  them  eadi  tawork  widiont 
regard  to  their  fellows  ?  The  materiab  aie  provided  with  a  view  to  the 
design ;  the  design  is  regulated  by  the  materials^  and  directi  the  mode 
of  execution;  die  execution  is  dependent  upon  both;  the  most  distant 
sectbns  of  the  work  proceed  with  constant  reierence  to  one  another. 

*  WeMi,  inhb  fife  of  Dr.  Brown,  tellf  tts  that  liis  course  of  lectures  was  corn- 
pond  at  the  nto  of  a  leotore  a  day,  each  during  the  day  befbte  ks  dditeiy .  They 
were  never  materially  altemdafWrwaidiL  Brawn  waa  at  tile  time  a  yottngman,  and, 
with  0uch  rapidity,  it  i«  woodei&l  that  he  ahoM  have  brought  togetfaor  ao  modi 
valuable  matter  as  his  system  contains.  How  strikiiig  a  contnat  does  the  h&ft4ny  of 
Phrenology  fiinush ! 
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True,  the  labor  is  divided  among  many,  but  the  many  are  kept  in 
oommunicatioD,  more  or  less  direct ;  their  efforts  tend  to  the  same  result, 
and  the  strength  of  the  laborers  is  in  their  union«  Now  there  is  nonet 
or  next  to  none,  of  this  among  our  philosophical  laborers.  One  class 
gives  itself  no  concern  about  the  successes  of  another.  The  practical 
cares  nothing  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  theories ;  the  speculator  gives  him- 
self no  trouble  to  look  at  the  practical  working  of  bis  schemes ;  the 
collector  of  knowledge  neither  seeks  to  know  iti  uses,  nor  to  bring  them 
about  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  effected^-^e  improvement  of  man ; 
but  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  iti  details,  even  by  most  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  They  have  divided  the  work  so  completely 
as  to  forget  iti  real  unity,  and  are  each  idly  thinking  to  do  all  themselves, 
by  working,  at  some  odd  comer  of  it,  instead  of  all  combiniqg  nfith  each 
other  to  carry  on  all  parts  together. 

It  is  owing  mainly  to  this  cause  that  so  many  clashing  theories  of 
man,  that  so  many  opposite  schemes  for  educating  and  governing  him, 
have  been  at  different  times  brought  forward  by  men,  themselves  in  all 
respects  competent  to  solve  the  problems  which  these  inquiries  suggest 
So  long,  indeed,  as  this  cause  continues  to  operate,  the  same  result  must 
follow.  On  the  basis  of  internal  consciousness,  one  man  vith  great 
honesty  of  feeling,  and  comparatively  less  of  reflective  power,  founds 
the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  acting  instinctively,  as  an  integral  part  of 
himself,  and  hence  of  all  men ;  another,  with  less  of  the  feeling,  and 
more  of  reflection,  on  the  same  principle  denies  its  existence,  and  main-' 
tains  a  doctrine  of  utility.  The  benevolent  man  is  apt  to  refer  all 
honesty  to  kindness  and  good  feeling;  the  religious  man,  to  the  influmce 
of  a  creed;  the  ambitious,  to  the  operation  of  society.  Here,  again, 
we  see  a  philosopher  dwelling  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  external  nature;  there,  another  declaring  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  it  The  one  is  of  a  reflective  rather  than  of  an  observing 
turn ;  and  because  unable  to  supply  his  want  of  observation  by  reasoning, 
rejects  the  evidence  of  his  senses  altogether;  the  other  is  an  observer, 
and  because  of  "Us  observing  powers,  cannot  do  what  belongs  to  the 
reflective,  takes  the  directly  opposite  course,  and  laug^  at  speculatioDS 
really  true,  though  brought  forward  by  bis  antagonist  a  little  out  of 
place.  A  third,  whose  mental  constitution  is,  so  to  speak,  more  sym- 
metrical, sees  the  Macy  of  both,  and  gives  a  divided  empire,  reason 
and  observation,  the  two  sourees  of  his  own  belief.  There  is  no  end 
to  such  diversities  of  doctrine.  As  matten  stand,  it  is  the  great  business 
of  each  of  our  public  teachen  to  pull  down  the  conclusions  of  their 
predeoessors,  that  they  may  erect  their  own  instead  of  them«    This 
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procedure  will  eentinue  tOl  eaeh  phflesopher  is  taught  to  indea  the  field 
of  his  observation,  so  as  to  embrace  not  only  the  peculiarities  of  an 
indindtial,  bat  those  of  ell  men  in  dl  ages  and  places  to  which  history 
refers— the  entire  range  of  the  phenomens  presented  by  liis  speeies,  as 
oontrasted  with  those  of  other  animals,  and  viewed  In  connexion  with 
those  other  varieties  of  a  corporeal  natnre  which  are  also  dbserredbetwieen 
them.  This  is  move  than  is  attempted  by  the  natnralist  in  his  depart- 
ment. When  a  theory,  or,  in  other  words,  a  systemadc  natund  hiaflory 
of  man,  is  raised  on  fhis  wide  and  deep  foundation,  it  will  be  found  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  our  speoulaiive  moralists,  and  also  of  onr  practical 
men;  and  they,  instead  of  slighlmg,  as  they  now  too  oAen  do,  the 
physical  department  of  their  science,  wiH  carry  it  out  to  results,  which 
shaH  be  acJcnowledged  by  all  »  in  the  highest  degree  important  to 
humanity. 

But  theve  is  another  delect  in  our  present  fashionable  eonrse,  which 
should  be  noticed.  We  have  been  coo  apt  to  rest  contented  willi  mere 
general  terras  and  statements,  as  if  these  were  really  knowledge,  instead 
of  being  merely  means  for  making  knowledge  easier  of  attainment  by 
arranging  its  results.  Useful  knowledge  is  special  in  its  character,  and 
treats  not  of  abstracts,  but  of  ooncretes.  Abstraction  and  generalisation 
we  but  aids  to  onr  thovough  •ooneepUon  of  the  partieukirs  arranged.  For 
a  botanist  to  talk  mmely  of  organized  matter,  is  not  tfie  way  for  him  to 
benefit  his  pupil,  or  to  eommunicate  to  diera  any  useful  information. 
He  must  descend  to  part&eular  description  in  order  to  attahi  his  objeet. 
IVees  must  b^  distinguished  from  other  vegetable  productions,  the  oak 
species  from  other  trees,  the  particular  kind  of  oak  from  every  other  I^em!, 
the  peculiarities  iji  each  kind  as  influenced  by  the  ctvoumstaoces  of  the 
indivldo^  specimen.  These  paitieulars  are  what  we  make  nse  of  in 
real  life.  The  general  laws,  as  diey  are  called,  of  nature,  serve  ns  only 
as  they  give  us  an  easy  chie  to  a  vast  aniUitade  of  them.  How  stands 
the  case  with  our  students  of  the  mijid  ?  We  read  a  vast  deal  ahont 
suoh  abstractions  as  pain  and  pleasure,  vice  and  virtost  emotions,  per* 
oeptionsy  Jbc.;  lyat  is  ^isaii  we  want  U)  know?  There  are  different 
kinds  of  pain  and  viee,  of  feelings,  powers,  and  senses.  It  is  with 
these  paitiettlars  thM  we  have  to  do  in  reel  life,  and  the  object  therefiene 
of  phiioaophy  should  be  so  to  genesaliae  her  statements  in  regard  to 
them  as  to  help  us  to  reeogniEe  and  distinguish  them  in  the  actual  appear* 
anees  which  they  present  to  us.  Hiis  is  net  the  ease  with  the  older 
systems  of  the  sehoob,  and  hence,  in  part,  their  nnprofitiMe  character. 

Such,  then,  are  among  the  causes  which  may  be  cited  to  accoont  for 
Ae  existing  prevalent  neglect  of  the  study  of  hnman  naitnre.    A  question 
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may  be  raised  as  to  tbe  extent  of  their  iaflaenee.  Hare  all  inqviMre 
hitherto  pursued  the  wrong  eourse^  or  are  there  not  some  to  be  excepted 
frem  the  censure?  It  is  eomnon  among  the  adherents  of  the  older 
adioole  toallbcteontempt  lor  the  never  pretensions  of  the  phmnologioal 
aystem.  Is  tliie  contempt  JiMtiliable«  either  on  the  aeore  of  Uietr  own 
pre-eminence,  or  of  iheir  opponents  maniiSBst  mferiori^  ?  "  Firat  east 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye/'  is  a  dttraetion  froAa  high  anthority. 
The  men  who,  for  ao  kmg  a  course  of  yearn,  have  gone  on,  one  after 
another,  all  more  <»  less  mistalung  both  the  object  and  the  aaode  of  inquiry 
into  fteir  4»wii  natmre,  are  not  the  persons  whose  oraoularnod  is  at  onoe 
to  sentence  another  system,  and  one  better  oonstracted  than  their  own, 
to  neglect. 

We  speak  of  Phvenetogy  as  a  systpm  bolter  constroeted  than  any  of 
its  predecesson.  Is  it  not  so  f  Regard  it  in  all  those  points  of  view 
to  which  we  have  just  subjeeted  iti  rivals.  After  mature  disenaaion, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been  assailed 
by  men  of  abundant  talent,  ttid  with  very  abundant  zed,  it  is  now 
supported  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  seientifie  woiki,  by  a  majori^ 
indeed,  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  those  men  of  scienoe  who 
have  ever  really  studied  its  merits.  These  adherente,  in  different 
countrys,  of  different  creeds,  with  different  mental  powers  and  dispositions, 
under  different  influences  ojf  habit  and  edueation,  do  yet,  in  every  essential 
point,  agree,  both  as  regards  the  results  and  the  course  of  procedure  of 
the  first  founders  of  their  doctrine.  Long  before  Stewart's  death. 
Brown's  system  of  philosophy  had  supplanted  his  in  the  halls  of  his 
own  university,  just  as  his  own  had  in  a  great  degree  supplanted  Reid's. 
The  philosophy  of  Brown,  in  its  turn,  has  yielded  its  supremacy,  and 
is  no  longer  received  in  ^  class-room  which  was  once  its  own.  But 
where  is  the  supplanterof  Gall,  or  Spurzheim,  or  Combe?  It  k  true 
that  in  some  things,  even  these  three  men  do  not  wholly  coincide ;  but 
on  every  leading  point,  on  every  thing  essential  to  their  doctrines,  ^y 
and  their  followers  agree  as  closely  as,  perhaps  more  so  than,  any  equal 
number  of  inquirers  into  botany  or  chemistry ,  or  any  other  of  the  admitted 
sciences. 

The  procedure  in  which  they  til  thus  eoineide,  is  just  that  winch  we 
have  marked  out  as  deserving  and  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  father 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.  They  have  studied  and  are  studying  man, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  ril  his  powers  and  propensiliss,  as 
Variously  modified  in  different  individuals  and  nations,  in  different  stetos 
of  health  and  cultivation,  and  at  different  eras  of  time.  They  study 
man  as  one  of  the  many  species  inhabiting  the  world,  and  compare  and 
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contrast  him  throughout  with  his  lower  fellow-creatnies.  They  study 
all  these,  his  mental  phenomena,  thus  brought  together  in  every  quarts, 
in  connexion  with  the  bodily  phenom^a  which  the  hand  of  nature  has 
connected  with  them;  making  the  phil66q>hy  <^  the  mind  proceed 
soberly  and  steadily  with  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  just  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  senses  does  with  the  physiology  q(  other  portions  of 
the  nervous  system.  They  have  dispensed,  too,  with  all  those  antiquated 
speculations  of  the  older  school,  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown 
to  be  alike  endless  and  unprofitable ;  and  instead  of  aiming  at  vague 
abstractions,  and  expressing  them  by  general  terms,  have  soqgbt  always 
for  those  special  truths  on  which  only  useful  knowledge  can  be  founded. 
Is  all  this  error  ? 

The  results  arrived  at-^aie  they  too  monstrous  to  be  credited  ?    Our 
enemies  themselves  being  judges,  do  we  not  hear  the  System  continually 
depreciated  as  an  ingenious  speculaiion,  the  organs  ingeniously  loc4Ued, 
the  names  and  definitions  cunmngiy  contrived?    There  has  been  no 
ingenuity  nor  cunning  in  the  matter.    Any  one  who  will  read  may  know 
that  of  all  this  supposed  tact  and  felicity  of  speculation,  not  a  trace  was 
to  be  found  till  many  years  after  the  patient  Baconian  system  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  had  been  expended  on  its  discovery.     The  objectors 
then  used  to  complain  of  the  unsystematic  and  irregular  form  of  many 
of  their  statements.    Now  the  complaint  is  in  a  new  foimu    The  plod- 
ding practical  *'  men  of  sculls*'  are  suddenly  converted  into  ingenious 
theorists,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who,  per  fas  out  nrfas^  are 
resolved  on  having  an  excuse  at  least  for  the  rejection  of  what  they  do 
not  like,  because  they  do  not  happen  themselves  to  be  its  discoverers. 
'     But  we  wiU  not  quarrel  with  the  objection.     We  are  willing  to  take  it 
as  it  is  offered,  and  to  urge  it  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  doctrine  which 
it  is  brought  forward  to  oppose.    **  The  harmony  of  a  science,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  '*  supporting  each  part  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppressions  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of 
objections."     It  was  never  objected  to  Reid  and  Brown,  or  even  to 
Kant  or  Cousin,  that  their  doctrines  are  so  ingeniously  made  to  gain 
support  from  every  page  of  the  historian  or  dramatist,  or  to  explain  the 
acts  and  feelings  of  men,  alone  or  in  society,  that  they  deserve  to  be  laid 
aside  unexamined  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  and  direct  their 
fellows  or  themselves.    The  fact,  undenied  because  undeniable,  that 
Phrenology  is  a  system  suited  to  acljual  life»  consonant  in  its  several  parts 
with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  practical  men,  that  those  who  under- 
stand it,  all  insist  on  its  constant  utility  to  themselves  in  all  their  relations 
of  life— this  fact  in  combination  widi  its  equally  notorious  history  as 
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being  a  result  of  many  years  of  tedious  and  patient  investigation,  pursued 
as  Newton,  Davy,  and  Linnseus  pursued  theirs,  is  tlie  convincing  argu- 
ment in  its  favor. 

We  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  In  our  fashionable 
S3rstems  of  education,  at  school,  and  at  college,  we  neglect  those  studies 
which  are  founded  on,  and  conduce  to,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
This  omission  is  productive  of  serious  evils,  and  cannot  be  too  soon 
corrected.  So  hr  as  it  concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  metaphysical  writers 
generally,'  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  errors  into  which  those  writers 
have  fallen.  The  sources  of  these  errors  have  been  avoided  in  the 
course  of  the  phrenological  investigations ;  and  the  arguments,  therefore, 
recurs,  ihat  the  omission  we  have  noticed  is  to  be  supplied  effectually 
only  through  its  means.  When  the  phrenological  views  shall  have  met 
with  the  attention  their  subject  requures  from  the  public  generally,  they 
will  be  taught  and  carried  into  practice  by  aU,  as  they  now  are— we 
should  say,  better  than  they  now  can  be,  by  the  comparatively  few  who 
understand  them.  *^  Knowledge  U  power.**  The  source  of  man's 
greatest  power  will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  knowledge  of  himself. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CASS  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  history  and  mental  developements  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  member 
of  liie  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  have  already  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  She  is  now  in  the  twelth  year  of  her  age,  and  has 
from  early  hifanoy  been  entirely  destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
of  sight,  as  well  as  the  power  of  speech ;  in  other  words,  she  is  dettf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  Her  case  possesses  great  interest  both  in  a  physioloP- 
gical  and  phrenological  point  of  view.  But  as  all  the  more  interesting 
facts  in  her  history  and  character  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and 
freely  commented  upon,  in  various  works,  we  shall  here  refer  to  only 
one  or  two  particulars. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Blind 
Asylum,  may  be  fonnd  an.  interesting  statement  of  some  faet^  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  her  education  during  the  past  year.  This 
account  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  (the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution)  who  is  an  able  and  ezperieneed  phrenologist,  and  who  has 
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especially  distingaished  himself  for  his  inventioiis  and  improtementB  for 
the  instraction  of  the  blind.  It  is  fortunate  that  Laura  Bridgman  has 
fatten  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  and  guardian,  who  is  so  peculiarly  weU 
qualified  to  understand  her  physical  organization  and  mental  qualities ; 
and  can,  at  the  same  time,  describe  and  report  the  fieieta  in  her  hiStCMry 
to  the  public,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  moat  valuable  oontri* 
butions  to  the  cause  of  true  science  and  philosophy.  We  apprehead 
that  the  more  interesting  and  important  points  in  her  character  are  yet 
to  be  developed.  Dr.  Howe,  in  speaking  of  her  progress  in  learning 
during  the  past  year,  says  that  a  **  perceptible  change  haa  taken  place  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  her  head ;  and  although  mofortmiately  the  meas- 
urement taken  two  years  ago  has  been  miiriaid,  every  one  who  haa  been 
well  acquainted  with  her,  notices  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
forehead.  She  is  now  just  eleven  yean  old ;  and  .her  height  is  ibui 
feet,  four  inches  and  seven-tenths.  Her  head  measures  twenty  inches 
and  eight-tenths  in  circumference,  in  a  line  drawn  around  it  and  passing 
over  the  prominences  of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones;  above  this  line 
the  head  rises  one  inch  and  one-tenth,  and  is  browl  and  ftill.  The  meas- 
urement is  four  inches  from  one  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  other ;  and  from 
the  occipital  spine  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  it  is  seven  inches.'* 

Mr.  Geo.  Combe,  who  visited  the  Institution  in  the  fall  of  1838,  and 
then  again  one  year  afterwards,  says,  on  the  last  occasion,  in  referring 
to  Laura  Bridgman,  '*  She  has  grown  considerably  in  statue  since  last 
year,  and  I  observe  a  distinct  increase  in  the  size  of  her  brain.  The 
coronal,  or  moral  region*  in  particular,  has  become  larger,  not  only 
absolutely,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  animal  region.  Her  temperament 
is  nervous  with  a  little  sanguine.  The  head  altogether  is  of  full  size 
and  wen  formed.  The  organs  of  the  domestic  affections  are  amply 
developed,  and  in  the  best  feminine  proportions.  Self-esteem,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  CoDScienttousness,  are  aU 
large.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  also  is  large,  and  both  the  knowing 
and  reflecting  departments  are  well  developed.  The  organs  of  Order 
are  large,  and  she  shows  great  tidiness  in  all  her  arrangements.  I 
perceive  a  manifest  and  important  improvement  since  last  year.  Slie 
manifests  the  most  sensitive  delicacy  in  regard  to  sex.  When  I  placed 
my  hand  on  her  head,  she  was  troubled  and  removed  it ;  bat  she  did  not 
interest  herself  lo  remove  a  female  hand.  The  natural  language  of  her 
countenance  expresses  intelligence  and  happiness;  and  we  were  toM 
that  she  is  very  happy." 

Dr.  Howe  concludes  his  report  of  Laura  Bridgman  with  some  exodleni 
remarks  respecting  her  moral  natnre  or  sentiments.    These  observations 
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aie  «o  tnily  philosophical,  and  harmoiii2e  so  perfectly  with  thf  principles 
of  Phrenology,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  them  entire  in 
Dr.  Howe*s  own  language.  Says  Dr.  H  — ^There  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  child  no  innate  ideas  or  internal  moral  principles ;  that  is,  in  the  sense 
id  which  Locke,  Oondilac,  and  others,  consider  those  terms.  But  thexe 
are  innate  inteUeetiial  diiposiUons;  and,  moreover,  mor(d  disposittonSf 
not  derived,  as  many  metaphysicians  suppose,  from  the  exercise  of  intel- 
toctual  Acuities,  but  as  mdependent  in  their  existence  as  the  intellectaal 
difq^tions  themselves.  I  shall  be  easily  understood  when  I  speak  of 
iimale  di^BiHonSi  in  contradistinction  to  innate  ideas,  by  those  who 
aire  at'all  conversant  with  metaphysics;  but  as  this  case  excites  peculiar 
interest,  even  among  children,  I  may  be  excused  for  explaming.  We 
have  no  innate  ideas  of  color,  of  distance,  d&c.  Wer^  we  blind,  we 
never  could  conceive  the  idea  of  color,  nor  understand  how  light  and 
shade  could  given  knowledge  of  distance.  But  we  might  have  the  innate 
disposition,  or  internal  adaptation,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  color,  and 
to  judge  of  distance;  and  were  the  organ  of  sight  suddenly  to  be 
MHored  to  healthy  action,  we  should  gradually  understand  the  natural 
lasiguage,  so  to  call  it,  of  light ;  and  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  distance 
by  reason  of  tmr  innate  digposition  or  capacity.  So  much  for  an 
intellectual  perception.  As  an  example  of  a  moral  perception,  it  may 
be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  we  have  no  innate  idea  of  God,  but  that 
we  have  an  innate  disposition,  or  adaptation,  not  only  to  recognize,  but 
to  adore  him ;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  God  is  presented,  we  embrace  it, 
because  we  have  that  internal  adaptation  which  enables  us* to  do  so.  If 
the  idea  of  a  God  were  innate,  it  would  be  universal  and  identical,  and 
and  not  the  consequential  efiect  of  the  exercise  of  Causality ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  present  Him  under  different  aspects.  He  would  not 
be  regarded  as  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Brahma;  we  could  not  make  different 
people  clothe  Him  with  different  attributes,  any  more  than  we  can  make 
diem  consider  two  and  two  make  three,  or  five,  or  any  thmg  but  four. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  innate  disposition  to  receive  the 
idea  of  a  God,  then  could  we  never  have  conceived  one,  any  more  than 
we  can  conceive  of  time  without  a  beginning — then  would  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  to  man  of  God's  existence  have  been  wanting, 
vit.  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  nature.  Now  it  does  appear  to  me 
very  evident,  from  the  phenomena  manifested  in  Laura's  case,  that  she 
has  innate  moral  dispositions  and  tendencies,  which,  though  developed 
subsequently  (in  the  order  of  time)  to  her  intellectual  faculties,  are  not 
dependent  upon  them,  nor  are  they  manifested  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  that  of  her  intellect.    According  to  Locke's  theory,  the  moral  qualities 
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and  faculties  of  this  child  should  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  limitatieo 
of  her  senses ;  for  he  derives  moral  principle  from  intellectual  dispositions, 
which  alone  he  considers  to  be  innate.  He  thinks  moral  princii^es  must 
be  proved^  and  can  be  so  only  by  an  exercised  intellect. 

Now  the  sensations  of  Laura  are  very  limited ;  acute  as  is  her  touch* 
and  constant  as  is  her  exercise  of  it,  how  vastly  does  she  fall  behind 
others  of  her  own  age  in  the  amount  of  sensations  which  she  experien- 
ces ;  how  limited  is  the  range  of  her  thought  1  how  iniiaiitile  is  she  in 
the  exercise  of  her  intellect !    But  her  moral  qualities,  her  moral  sense, 
are  remarkably  acute :  few  children  are  so  affectionate,  or  so  scrupulously 
conscientious;  few  are  so  sensible  of  their  own  rights,  or  regardful  of 
the  rights  of  others.     Can  any  one  suppose,  then,  that  without  innate 
moral  dispositions,  such  effects  could  have  been  produced  solely  by 
moral  lessons  ?     For  even  if  such  lessons  could  have  been  given  to  her, 
would  they  not  have  been  seed  sown  upon  barren  ground?      Her 
moral  sense  and  her  conscientiousness  seems  not  at  all  dependent  upon 
.  any  intellectual  perception.     They  are  not  perceived,  indeed,  nor  under- 
stood— they  are  felt;  and  she  may  feel  them  even  more  strongly  than 
most  adults.     These  observations  will  furnish  an  answer  to  another 
question,  which  is  frequently  put  concerning  Laura.     Can  she  be  taught 
the  existence  of  God,  her  dependcilice  upon,  and  her  obligations  to  Him? 
The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before ;  that,  if  there 
exists  in  her  mind  (and  who  can  doubt  that  there  does)  the  innate  c^»city 
for  the  perception  of  this  great  truth,  it  can  probably  be  developed,  and 
become  an  object  of  intellectual  perception,  and  of  firm  belief. 

I  trust,  too,  that  she  can  be  made  to  conceive  of  future  existence,  and 
to  lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to  her  soul  in  those  hours  when 
sickness  and  approaching  death  shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity  the 
instinctive  love  of  life  which  is  possessed  by  her  in  common  with  all. 
But  to  effect  this — to  furnish  her  with  a  guide  through  life,  and  a  support 
in  death,  much  is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided !  None  but 
those  who  have  seen  her  engaged  in  the  task,  and  have  witnessed  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  her  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  remember^  hope, 
forget,  expect,  will  conceive  the  difficulties  in  her  way ;  but  they,  too, 
have  seen  her  unconquerable  resolution,  and  her  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  and  they  wiU  not  condemn  as  visionary  such  pleasing  anti- 
cipations. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

FSACnCAL  FSIRBNOLOGY  DSFENDB0. 

Ever  since  1833,  when  the  writer  and  his  brother,  L.  N.  Fowler, 
introduced  practical  phrenoloot,  or  the  examination  oi  heads,  into 
this  country,  as  a  disHntt  profession,  phrenologists  have  entertained 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  its  merits.  Some  maintain  that  the  science  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  leading  traits  of 
character  only,  contenting  themselves  with  pointing  ont  hero  and  thei« 
predominant  qualities,  and  with  philosophizing  upon  its  application  to 
education,  to  mental  philosophy,  criticism,  legislation,  insanity,  ^cc, 
whilst  they  undertake  to  delineate  character  m  detail,  and  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings,  talents,  tendencies  to  conduct,  ^.,  of  m«i^  by 
means  of  their  phrenological  developements,  including  temperament,,  dec. 

These  philosophizing  phrenologists  maintain  that  this  is  impossible, 
because  of  the  modifying  influences  of  the  temperaments,  combinations 
of  faculties,  education,  habits,  regimen,  associations,  religious  and  other 
opinions  and  professions,  conditions  in  ^e,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  render  its  application  so  uncertain,  and  its  mistakes  so  numerous 
and  palpable,  that  the  credit  of  the  science  itself  must  sufler  from  sudi 
an  attempt. 

Now  if  this  is  really  the  case^— if  phrenology  is  thus  uncertain  and 
anti-Baconian — ^if  its  inferences  are  so  often  at  variance  with  die  characters 
of  those  examined,  and,  though  excellent  in  theory,  it  is  so  uncertain  in 
fact  that  its  deductions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  it  is  comparatively 
valueless — its  students  may  as  well  close  their  books  and  oease  their 
observations,  its  authors  lay  down  their  pens,  and  its  advocates  seal  up 
their  lips,  lest  it  should  pierce  the  hand  that  relies  upon  it.  But  from  a 
daily  and  constant  personal  experience  for  many  years,  we  aflirm  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  multitudes,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  are  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  both  in  our  public 
test-examinations  and  in  our  professional  capacity,  we  have  described 
themselves  and  their  friends  even  more  accurately  than  could  have  be^n 
done  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  or  even  by  the 
individuals  themselves ;  and  this,  too,  tdthout  a  knowledge  of  these 
other  conditions  above  specified,  but  from  the  developements  alone. 

Whenever  he  can  well  do  so,  the  phrenologist  should  by  all  means 
ascertain  these  modifying  influences ;  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  mistake, 
not  so  much  the  natural  characteristics  or  talentn,  as  their  directum  and 
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fiumTter  of  exhibition.  But  by  knowing  these  influences,  the  almost 
unerring  precision  with  which  he  can  portray,  even  in  detail,  the  nicer 
shades  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  m^n,  must  be  truly  astomshing  to 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  any  sadt  a^Uoations  of  the  science. 
Many  examinations  of  this  character  have  already  been  recorded  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  but  for  a  more  complete  and  extended  collection 
of  facts  on  this  subject^  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  large  work  on 
^^  Practical  Phrenology,"  or  ^^  Phrenology  Proved,  lUtutrated  and 
jSppliedf"  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  includuig  a  table  ot  the 
developements  of  marked  heads,  are  taken  up  in  stating  the  results  of 
these  examinations  as  compared  with  the  characters  of  those  examined. 

It  is  true  that  where  the  developements  are  only  commonplace,  little 
can  be  said^  and  that  little  not  emphatically ;  but  even  here,  phrenology 
is  as  true  to  the  real  character  and  talents  as  it  is  in  those  that  are  more 
striking.  Of  course  these  ordinary  heads  should  never  be  produced  as 
teel  cases. 

That  practical  phrenology  has  indeed  great  difEculties  to  encounter,  is 
readily  admitted ;  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  reaUy 
inmrmotmiable  f  This  we  deny.  True,  it  requires  an  amount  of  study 
and  experience,  an  adaptation  of  faculties,  and  a  powec  of  n^ind  demanded 
by  no  other  study  or  occupation  whatever.  If  the  students  of  law  and 
medicine  must  study  constantly  some  ten  years  before  they  can  be  admitted 
to  practise,  what  amount  of  preparation^-of  both  original  talent  and  of 
acquired  knowledge — are  required  to  fit  one  for  the  practice  of  a  science 
far  more  complex  and  extensive  than  both  law  and  medicine  united  ? — a 
scieboe  embracing  within  its  vast  range  all  the  ever-varying  emotions  and 
mental  manifestations  of  the  human  mind — all  the  never-ending  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  feeling,  opinion,  and  conduct  appertaining  to  man ! 
Let  any  one  undertake  to  calculate^  arithmetically,  the  number  of  changes' 
thai  can  be  rung  on  the  thiity-seven  faculties  in  all  their  different  degrees 
of  developement,  and  he  will  find  them  to  be  inconceivably  great,  and 
the  modifications  produced  by  differences  of  temperament,  habits, 
associations,  parentage,  &e.,  double  even  this  vast  sum  many  times 
over. 

*  Whilst,  ^refore,  the  utmost  stretch  of  man^s  intellect  cannot  take 
into  account  all  the  phrenological  conditions,  any  more  than  it  can  all 
the  astronomical  or  chemical  conditions  and  phenomena,  the  phrenologist 
certainly  requires  all  the  assistance  that  he  can  possibly  obtain^  together 
with  a  strong,  an  active,  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  But  icifk  these 
helps,  including  a  knowledge  of  those  influences  which  modify, 
direct,  restrain,  and  stimulate  the  several  faculties,  he  can  predict,  with 
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Mconey,  tiot  only  ell  the  leading  mentel  qinllties,  but  dso  a  great 
ntimber  a&d  variety  of  their  shades  and  phaeee.  The  fact  is  undeniable 
that  nlatite  size  is  ihi  ruKng  phienologieal  oondition,  and  that  it  will 
generally  point  out  the  tme  eharaeter  and  talents,  these  lesser  conditions 
of  temperttnent,  education,  te^  ^  4ie  oootoiry  notwithstanding.  It 
wiU  show  the  nahital  qudities,  and  these  qaolities  **toitt  out*  more  or 
less.  Dr.  Gali  has  iyiy  estabfished  this  pokit  in  his  laige  work  on  the 
Ainctiotts  of  the  nerv^sv^  system. 

Again:  phrenologiMl  books  and  publications  alone,  however  scientific, 
or  argumentative,  or  eloquent  tfiey  miiy  be,  wiU  never  force  home  upon 
die  minds  of  the  mdtts  of  mankind  a  ttioiough  conviction,  and  a  complete 
knowledge,  of  the  troth  and  importance  of  the  science  of  phrenology. 
This  great  work  can  kB  accompUshed  only  by  its  pracHcal  apfMcaiion 
to  the  delineatiDn  of  MtHfig  thataeier  and  talents* 

We  grant  Aat  in  Great  BHtein,  where  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
confined  cKiefiy  to  the  leamed  few  whose  minds  are  disciplined  to  close 
and  protracted  argumentation^  scientific  works  vad  publications  may 
perhaps  foim  the  most  efficient  and  suitable  agents  for  advancing  this 
science,  but  in  ihl$  country,  where  all  are  thirsting  for  information,  yet 
do  not  take  time  to  reason  profoun^y  nor  to  read  extensively,  where 
practical  observation,  experiments,  and  matters  of  fact  have  taken  the 
place  of  philosophical  research,  and  lectuies,  of  books,  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher  must  every  when  go  forth  accompanied  with  those  iangibk 
and  palpable  evidences  of  its  tru^  which  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  which 
experimeni  abne  can  iumish. 

Indeed,  phrenology  itself,  in  die  wonderful  adaptation  its  points  out 
between  the  perceptive  organs  and  the  external  woiM,  shows  clearly  that 
observatiott  and  facts  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and;  indeed, 
of  all  reasonings  Not  only  are  the  perceptive  faculties  the  first  called 
into  exercise  in  childhood  and  youdi,  but  their  organs  are  usually  much 
larger  in  the  heads  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  than  are  the 
refiectives.  The  scholastic  jargon  of  the  dark  ages,  their  syllogiems, 
their*' major"  and  «« minor"  premises,  their  sequitur  and  non-sequitur, 
tlieir  subtle  disquisitions  and  endless  elaborations,  grew  solely  out  of 
their  substitutmg  speculations  for  facts,  and  hypotheses  for  experiments, 
that  is,  in  phrenological  language,  their  exercising  their  reasoning  faculties 
alone,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  intellect, 
by  observing  and  collecting  facts.  The  pereepdve  faculties  are  the 
foundation  of  all  certain  knowledge;  the  reflective,  the  superstructure. 
The  latter  without  the  former,  give  the  merely  speculative,  scholastic, 
abstract,  theorizing,  metaphysical,  therefore-and-wherefore  c»t  of  laxaA 
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which  of  iUelf  is  valueless;  but  the  perceptive  faculties,  exercised  in 
observing,  collecting,  and  retaining  facts  and  materials,  and  the  reflectives 
exercised  in  working  them  up  into  sound  arguments  and  correct  conclu- 
sions, constitute  a  well  balanced  and  truly  philoeophical  mind;  give  the 
true  Baconian,  inductive,  a  priori  method  of  arriving  at  certain  conclusions 
by  ascending  from  facts  up  to  first  principtes — the  only  powible  means 
of  arriving  at  scientific  truth.  This  order  of  exercising  the  intellectual 
faculties,  whilst  it  harmonizes  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of  nature,  also  gives  correct  judg- 
ment, sound  common  sense,  and  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  subjects, 
whilst  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  unaided  by  the  perceptives, 
causes  the  warped  and  inconsistent  views,  the  intellectual  lameness,  and 
the  fallacious  and  contradictory  opinions  existing  among  mankind.  These 
remarks,  which  hold  good  in  regard  to  all  the  science^i  and  to  every 
species  of  investigation,  are  pre^enUnently  true  of  phrenology ;  and  the 
only  means  of  sustaining  phrenological  societies,  or  of  imparting  per- 
manent interest  to  the  science,  is  for  each  member  to  observe  and  report 
faetSy  or  coincidences  between  the  developement  of  organs  and  their 
manifestations  in  feeling  and  conduct,  in  place  of  long  winded  essays  and 
learned  philosophical  disquisitions. 

The  principle  here  stated  will  exjdain  the  want  of  interest  in  most, 
and  the  complete  dissolution  of  many,  phrenotogical  societies,  ihough 
conducted  by  men  eminent  for  science  and  talent,  and  also  serve  as  a 
hint  to  those  who  may  form  associations  for  studying  phrenology.  Even 
the  great  body  of  the  common  people,  the  mass,  tired  with  gazing  after 
the  abstract  and  speculative,  have  caught  the  principle  juat  explained,  and 
hence  the  opinion  pervades  all  classes,  and  is  engraven  upon  every  mind, 
that  experiment  and  observation  are  the  only  tests  of  Im/A^-that  fads 
must  jvrecec^e  reasonings-*4hat  perceptive  intellect  must  observe  the.dais 
before  the  reflective  powers  can  draw  correct  conclusions;  and  therefore, 
that  theoretical  phrenology,  like  speculative  metaphysics,  is  valueless. 
Accordingly,  before  the  community  in  general,  or  even  the  educated 
portion  of  it,  will  listen  to  mere  arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  or 
imbibe  the  beneficial  principles  upon  which  it  ia  based,  they  require  to 
see  its  truth  practically  demonstrated  by  thobe  who  are  experienced  ui 
the  business  and  are  competent  to  do  it  justice*  And  it  is  fortunate  for 
phrenology  that  tills  is  the  case,  because  it  is  to  this  experimental  tribunal 
alone  that  it  makes  its  appeal. 

Practical  phrenology  also  enables  every  individual  who  wishes  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  science  in  his  ovm  per^on^  to  place  his  real  character 
and  talents  side  by  side  with  his  phrenological  developements,  and  by 
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comparing  the  two  together,  to  ascertain  its  truth  or  enoneouBneas* 
Much  might  be  aaid  on  the  advantages  which  practical  phrenology  offers 
for  individual  improvement,  by  presenting  the  only  possible  means  by 
which  we  can  obtain  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  ourselves— of 
die  real  and  comparative  strength  of  our  mental  faculties.  And  it 
requinn  no  argument  to  prove  that  such  knowledge  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  order  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in  self-cultivation  and 
improvement. 

But  the  two  following  questions  will  place  practical  phrenology  in  its 
true  light,  and  their  answer  decide  its  merits.  First:  Is  the  uniformity 
between  the  phrenological  antecedent  and  its  consequent,  or  between  the 
condition  and  its  accompanying  mental  manifestation,  fixed^  and  certain^ 
and  uniform^  Second:  Can  these  conditions,  or  at  least  the  leading 
ones,  be  observed  during  life?  Every  philosopher  and  every  phren- 
ologist must  answer  the  first  in  the  affirmative,  or  abandon  the  science 
as  anti-Baconian.  The  second.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  answered 
affirmatively  in  the  very  discovery  of  the  science^  and  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  characters  and  talents  of  men  wherever  they  went.  In  fact. 
Gall  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  disposition  and  talents 
of  every  individual  who  wished  it,  or  with  whom  he  fell  in  company. 
Witness  his  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and  Spandeau,  where  he 
examined  several  hundred  prisoners,  describing  accurately  their  char^ 
acters,  and  even  the  crime  in  most  instances  for  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  Spurzheim  was  also  ready  on  ill  occasions  to  test  the 
science  practically  by  examinations. 

Phactical  phrenology  is  therefore  sustained.  It  is  indeed  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  entire  science— 4x>th  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  of  Ihe  whole  edifice,  and  nothing  but  this  same  despised 
practical  phrenology  can  either  improve  or  advance  it  a  single  iota.'* 
Nothing  else  can  prevent  the  science  firom  becoming  as  theoretical,  and 
speculative,  andspiridess,  as  metaphysics  now  are— ^nothing  else  adapt  it 
to  the  common  mind  or  the  present  age— -nothing  else  add  to  its  facts  or 
keep  it  to  the  true  standard  of  nature — the  only  great  storehouse  of 
truth.  Why  then  deride  pradical  phrenology?  rather  let  it  be  hailed 
as  the  only  bulwark  and  anchor  of  the  science. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  through  its  medium,  many  mistakes,  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness,  or  inexperience,  or  obtuseness  of  the  examiner,  oi 
by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  examined,  are  saddled  upon  it, 
which  is  thus  made  a  scape*goat  lor  the  sins  of  them  all.  The  phren 
ologist  may  also  find  mechanical,  or  oratorioal,  or  other  powers,  of  which 
ihe  community  in  general,  and  even  the  individual  himself,  may  be 
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ignonnt.  Hdd  a  phrenologisl  Mcribed  to  PMrick  Heniy  before  bit 
debut,  those  traoscendent  power*  of  elo^ttetioe  whidi  he  afierwiide 
eTinoed,  he  would  have  been  aoooted  ai  an  iaqpoMr»  and  bat  far  die 
ciTCamstancea  which  called  them  out,  they  miffat  never  have  developed 
themselves.  Mankind  undoubtedly  po8»e98  mueh  more  talent,  and 
moral  feeling,  and  integrity^  than  they  manifest  in  aelion.  Bnt  the 
phrenologist  tells  us  what  they  pdnesi  by  nature^  notvHMt  ihey  exhibit, 
and  hence  Is  oflen  considered  wrong  when  he  is  in  fact  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  sometimes  ascribe  bad  qualities  to  those  who  may 
have  artfully  succeeded  in  wearing  plausible  exteriors.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  remark,  we  would  refer  to  the  examination  of  Benjamin  Bathbnn 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y«  Some  years  since,  when  that  mdividoal  was  doing  a 
business  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  trust-worthy  men  in  the  whole  country,  it 
happened  that  in  company  with  others,  he  submitied  himself  to  a 
phrenological  examination.  .The  phrenologist^  (being  blindfolded) 
described  him  as  greatly  deficient  in  Oonsoientiousneas  and  possessing 
very  great  Acquisitiveness }  that  he  was  prone  to  dishonesty,  and  was 
capable  of  being  a  swindler  on  the  laigest  scale.  This  was  unanimously 
pronounced  as  a  most  egregious  ehistake,  and  loudly  did  the  opponents 
of  the  science  then  triumph.  But  within  the  short  apace  of  two  yean« 
this  same  Rathbun  was  competed  for  committing  a  series  of  &e  most 
extensive  and  complicated  foigeries  ever  known. 

But  it  is  the  envy,  and  even  animosity,  existing  among  men,  voA  the 
consequent  partiality  with  which  they  judge  each  other,  that  oonstitute 
by  fkr  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  phrenologist  encounters.  If  he 
ascribes  to  an  individual  superior  talents,  or  h%h  moral  worth,  an  evil* 
eyed  neighbor,  or  a  warm  political  opponent,  will  consider  the  examinatioa 
a  total  failure,  because  it  did  not  make  him  out  a  real  rascal ;  whilst  a 
frUnd  win  regard  it  as  petfeclly  correct  tfiroughont.  When  both  friend 
and  foe,  and  also  the  individual  himself  all  agree,  and  the  science  itself, 
not  its  imperfect  practiliotter,  comes  in  contact  with  Aem  all*  then, 
and  not  ttH  then^  shonld  an  occasional  failure  be  considered  a  sufficient 
loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon  t  provided  its  decisions  are  in  the  maik  correct. 
This  is  sufficient  to  prove  and  establish  the  pnoticability  as  well  as 
utility  of  its  practical  application. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  accustomed  to  put  phrenology  to 
the  severest  of  all  tests,  namely,  that  of  making  examinations  bUn^olded, 
To  this,  many  judicious  phrenologists  have  strennouriy,  and  perhaps 
justly,  objected,  alledging  thsft  the  examiner  impeiioualy  demands  al 
feotf  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  $tm$e3t  and  also  a  knowledge  of  th9 
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lemperament  EicamiDing  without  the  eje  is  indeed  like  running  a  race 
on  one  foot,  impeduig  his  progress,  and  rendering  him  liable  to  stumble ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  mass  of  incredulity  and  prejudice 
to  contend  against)  that  his  other  hits  are  attributed  to  his  shrewdness 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  physiognomy,  &c.;  that  by  these 
blindfolded  tests  atdi/  can  this  class  of  objectors  be  reached ;  and  that, 
if  successful,  they  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  conclusire  and  final,  learing 
no  grounds  of  .appeal,  no  room  for  evasion.  If  decidedly  marked  subjects 
are  brought  forward,  (and  on  no  aecmmt  should  any  others  be  selected,) 
the  natural  character,  besides  being  strongly  indicated  upon  the  head,  wtil 
burst  forth  spantaneoualy  in  action  and  expression,  disdaining  all  artificial 
restraints,  so  that  no  mistakes  need  occur.  In  such  cases  we  neyer  ML 
to  hit  the  true  character,  and  find  them  to  be  productive  of  deeper  and 
more  univerversal  conviction  than  any  olher  means  that  can  be  employed. 

But  these  philosophizing,  anti-practical  phrenologists  still  farther  object 
to  this  *'  examining  heads,'*  and  **  charging  one  dollar  per  caput,"  alleging 
that  it  lowers  down  the  dignity  of  this  high-toned  and  pre-eminenily 
philanthropic  science,  by  prosdtuting  it  to  the  degrading  level  of  a  mere 
catchpenny  humbug.  Now  if  practical  phrenologists  had  no  bills  to 
pay,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  eat  and  sleep  like  other  men,  or  If 
they  had  their  thousands  in  bank,  and  could  live  upon  the  interest  of  their 
money,  they  might  indeed  afford  to  spehd  their  time  in  prosecuting  this 
noble  science  gratis.  But  every  man  must  live  by  his  calling,  and  the 
practical  phrenologist  no  more  compromises  the  dignity  of  his  science 
by  requiring  pay  for  services  rendered,  than  the  lawyer  degrades  the  law 
by  requiring  his  fee,  or  the  physician  by  sending  in  his  bill. 

But  to  charge  <' fifty  cents  per  lecture,*'  and  "five  dollars  for  the 
course," -and  to  require  "three  hundred  subscribers"  beforehand  at  that, 
and  to  hold  phrenological  works  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  other 
books,  not  only  does  not  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  science,  but  is 
even  deemed  necessary  by  some  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  it;  whilst 
to  take  pay  for  examining  heads ^  furnishing  a  chart,  and  indicating  upon 
it  the  relative  size  of  one's  phrenological  developements,  greatly  "  alteiB 
the  case,"  and  savors  strongly  of  quackery  and  humbuggery.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  to  require  pay  for  examining  the  bead  no  more  degrades  the 
science  than  to  take  pay  for  books  or  lectures,  or  for  services  rendered  in 
any  other  profession  or  calling.  The  laborer,  here,  as  weQ  as  elsewhere, 
**is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

When  in  Boston,  the  immortal  Spurzheim  expressed  bis  opinion  th^t 
the  time  would  come  when  phrenology,  in  common  with  medicine,  and 
law,  would  become  a  regular  profession,  having  not  only  its  professorships 
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in  our  seats  of  learning,  but  its  regular  practitioners  in  our  cities  and 
villages,  who  would' be  consulted  by  parents  toudiing  the  education  and 
choice  of  occupation  adapted  to  their  children,  and  by  persons  employing 
appprentices,-servants,  ^.,  as  much  as  the  physician  now  is  in  sickness. 
This  very  state  of  things,  this  practical  phrenology  is  nam  {»odncing. 
No  one,  however,  can  regard  with  deeper  indignation,  or  hold  in  higher 
contempt  than  the  writer  does,  this  getting  a  smattering  of  phrenology, 
and  going  about  the  country  merely  to  make  money.  This  practice  has 
become  a  very  common,  but  is  a  most  despicable  one,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  which  obstructs  the  onward  progress  of  this 
noble  science.  But  the  season  for  such  empiricism  has  nearly  gone  by. 
Such  pretenders  cannot  now,  as  formerly,  rely  upon  the  mere  novelty  of 
phrenology  for  their  success,  and  hence  are  fast  becoming  unable  to  defray 
expenses ;  and  judicious  minds  will  not  hold  the  science  responsible  for 
their  blunders.  But  to  say  the  least,  this  examining  heads  affords  a 
great  amount  of  innocent  amusement,  and  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
conversation  and  discussion ;  and,  more  than  any  and  every  other  method 
that  could  be  devised,  is  calculated  to  promulgate  the  science  by  bringing 
it  in  a  tangible  and  exciting  form  before  the  community  at  large.  And 
may  it  not  be  that  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  a  knowledge  of, 
and  a  belief  in,  its  doctrines  have  spread  throughout  our  countiy  within 
the  last  eight  years,  is  owing  mainly  to  this  same  cause  ? 


MISCELLANY. 

Mental  and  Moral  qualities  transmissible  from  Parents  to  Child- 
ren,— This  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  now  being  published  in  the 
Mothers'  Magazine,  at  New  York.  It  appears  by  an  editorial  note,  that 
they  are  extracts  from  a  work  in  manuscript  prepared  by  a  Lady  on  the 
subject,  and  which  will  ere  long  be  published.  It  is  truly  gratifyine  to 
find  so  much  good  sense  and  sound  philosophy  emanating  from  such  a 
source;  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  here  presented,  we  predict  it 
will  be  a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  value.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  female  sex,  as  they  value  their  own  happiness  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  race,  will  take  up  this  subject  and  examine  it  thoroughly ; 
they  will  find  that  it  involves  principles  of  the  highest  magnitude — 
principles  which  are  a  part  of  the  will  and  moral  government  of  God, 
and  which,  when  correcUy  understood  and  generally  obeyed,  will  consti- 
tute the  most  efficient  means  which  can  possibly  be  brought  into  operation 
for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being. 


MISCSlXANTr  575 

Professor  Smith  of  New  York. — An  able  and  extended  review  of 
this  gentleman's  Select  Discourses  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  is  now  in  progress  of  publication  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.    The  writer  under  the  signature  of  ^^Candtdus," 
notices  Professor  Smith's  objections  to  Phrenology  in  a  manner  which, 
to  say  the  least,  cannot  be  very  gratifying  to  their  author.     Says  the 
reviewer  in  relation  to  Dr.  Smith's  whole  course  of  procedure:  *'He 
has,  we  may  be  attowed  to  say,  set  up  a  man  of  straw,  of  his  own 
foundation,  and  then  proceeded,  aecundem  artem,  to  demolish  it;  but  he 
has  left  unscathed  the  system  of  phrenology  as  Utught  by  its  advocates. 
He  *^  expunged'^  from  their  propositions  enough  to  render  them  vulner- 
able, and  then  set  fiercely  to  work  to  overthrow,  not  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  but  such  as  he  himself  has  substituted  in  their  place ;  and 
then  in  conclusion,  from  his  lofty  perch,  chanticleer-like,  he  crows  **  lo 
triumphe^^*  and  chuckles  over  his  victory !"     And  after  noticing  another 
objection,  the  reviewer  adds,  "  We  regard  our  author's  whole  course  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject  as  disingenuous,  unfair,  and  consequently 
unsound.      He  first  misinterprets,  then  perverts,  then  attacks.      It 
resembles  more  the  quibbing,  the  petty  pleading  of  a  third-rate  petty- 
logger,  than  the  manly  reasoning  of  a  philosopher,  intent  upon  truth,  and 
not  victory." 

British  Phrenological  Association. — This  body  held  its  annual 
meeting  the  first  week  in  June,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
come  to  hand.  The  meeting,  we  learn,  was  fiilly  attended ;  Dr.  ConoUy, 
formerly  Professor  in  the  London  University,  and  who  is  distinguished 
as  a  writer  on  Medicine,  was  chairman ;  Dr.  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  m  Denmark,  and  who  has 
long  been  an  able  and  decided  advocate  of  Phrenology,  was  present  and 
ad£essed  the  meeting.  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  from  tlie  United  States, 
was  also  present  and  made  several  speeches.  A  very  interesting  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  may  soon  be  expected.  - 

Phrenological  Almanac  for  1842,  by  L.  N.  Fowler. — This  little 
annual  is  already  before  the  public,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  reading  matter.  This  work,  though  small,  and  seemingly 
unworthy  of  notice,  is  calculated  to  be  of  essential  service  in  advancing 
Phrenology,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  from  present  prospects,  it 
bids  fair  to  have  a  very  extensive  circulation  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Northern  lAght  for  «7u/y-— a  monthly  periodical  published  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. ^-contains  a  well  written  artide  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  The  wiiter,  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  speaks  of  the  old  systems 
of  philosophy  as  *'  abstract  conceptions  of  isolated  intellect,  captivating, 
indeed,  and  beautiful  to  the  fancy,  but  cheerless  and  uncongenial  to  the 
heart ;"  while  Phrenology  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

lirst-Book  of  Natural  History,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,,  by  W .  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.  This  is  an  excellent 
elementary  work  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates,  and  should  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  it  justly  merits. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  present  number  closes  the  subscriber's  connection  with  the 
American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany.  With  the  exception 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  number  of  rolume  1st,  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  whatever  has  appeared  in  its  pages ;  but  widi  what  success 
or  ability  the  work  has  been  conducted,  it  Is  left  for  the  public  to  judge. 
While  many  things  have  conspired  to  render  his  editorial  duties  arduous 
and  difficult,  he  has  been  constantly  encouraged  and  cheered  on  in  his 
labors  by  the  patronage  and  communications  of  the  friends  of  the  science, 
as  well  as  from  an  increasing  conviction,  on  his  own  part,  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  principles  which  he  has  labored  to  disseminate. 
In  taking  his  leave  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  he  would  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  tender  his  kind  regards  to  its  readers  generally,  and  to  the 
conductors  of  the  public  press  in  particular,  for  their  favorable  notices 
of  the  work;  and,  especially,  he  would  return  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  whose  conttibutioos  liave  enriched  its  pages,  hoping  they 
win  find  their  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  advanced  the  cause  of 
truth  and  science.  N.  ALLEN. 

PROPRIETOR'S  NOTICE. 

In  closing  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Phrenological  Jomnal 
and  Miscellany,  its  proprietors  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  thus  far,  its 
expenses  have  exceeded  its  receipts  hy  several  thousand  dollars. 
Indeed,  so  great  and  unremitted  have  been  their  sacrifices  in  sustaining  it, 
that  one  of  them,  L.  N.  Fowler,  feels  compelled  by  a  sense  of  doty,  to 
decline  any  farther  responsibility  on  its  account.  But  though  from  its 
commencement  it  has  called  into  requisition  only  to  exhaust  his  utmost 
energies,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  family  and  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  still  the  other  proprietor  fioefts  that  he  really  cannot  yU  give  up 
this  moral  lever,  this  means  of  good,  for  which  he  has  so  long  lived 
and  labored,  be  the  sacrifice  what  it  may,  short  of  life. 

**  //  is  MOT  with  the  desire  or  expectation  of  gain,"  therefore,  but 

it  is  partly  because  he  loves  Phrenology  as  he  loves  his  own  life,  and  diis 

Journal  as  its  life-guard,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  the 

science,  not  by  good  wishes  alone,  but  by  their  subscriptions  and  exer- 

tions  in  its  behalf  will  yet  place  it  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  but 

mostly  to  advance  this  science  of  sciences  by  rescuing  from  oblivion  its 

most  valuable  facts  and  suggestioiis,  that  he  will  sfustain  it  another 

YEAR,  thereby  continuing  the  probation  which  it  holds  out  to  phrenologists 

in  which  to  solve  the  eventful  problem :  Will  thb  Ambbican  public 

SUSTAIN  A  Phrenological  Journal?  O.  S.  FOWLER, 

L.  N.  FOWLER. 

N.  B.    For  particulars  as  to  some  contem[^ted  changes,  the  reader 

is  referred  to  the  pages  following  the  index. 
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